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A  8TB0LL  IN  <THB  PABE.' 


A  DAY  oM,  gay,  cheerlefls  «i 
anydajin  FeDmazy^and  yet 
fheie  is  Hainotfiing  in  tbe  air  that 
speaks  of  milder  breezes,  of  yiolets, 
and  of  spring-time ;  a  something 
that  Inres  me  away  fixmi  the  warm, 
glowing  hearth,  out  from  between 
hermetically  closed  windows  and 
doors ;  through  the  dreary,  bustling 
town  and  away  from  the  din  and 
IhshicMi  of  Picoidilly. 

Past  that  statue  which  Westma- 
oott  and  the  ladies  of  England  have 
raised  to  do  hooour  to  the  Duke  and 
themselTes,  to  a  quiet  spot — quiet 
enough  at  this  season  of  the  year — 
in  the  'Park  which  takes  its  name 
fipom  the  old  manor  of  the  Hyde  ad- 
joining Knightsbridge. 

Back  to  some  of  the  seventeenth- 
century  summers  as  I  walk  along 
over  the  delicate  coating  of  hoar- 
frost crisping  under  my  feet,  through 
some  of  tne  years  that  hare  gone  by 
sinoe  Hyde  Park,  then  in  possession 
of  abbot  and  oonrent,  was  first  en- 
dosed  finr  the  public  good. 

It  is  not  a  very  important  fiMst 
that  the  first  keeper,  Qeorge  Roper, 
was  appointed  early  in  the  reign 
of  £dwm  VL ;  but  it  is  rathior 
interesting  to  know  that  he  had  only 
'sixpence  per  diem*  as  a  reward  for 
the  trouble  it  must  have  cost  him  to 
keep  such  a  great,  wild,  unkempt 
aoa  uncared-for  place,  as  we  learn 
tins  then  highly  rural  Park  was. 
Nor  will  it  be  necessary  to  dwell  at 
length  on  the  diYiskm  of  the  Park 
in  165a  into  three  portions.  The 
names  of  the  purchasers  and  the 
smns  thqr  gave  are  of  little  oon- 
sequenoe;  th^  were  large  sums,  all 
eDoing  in  a  few  pence. 


Back  thzou^  the  yean  that  have 
passed  sinoe  Hyde  Park  was  inter- 
sected by  a  chain  of  ponds,  now 
flowing  together—the  Serpentine  of 
our  days — to  the  time  when  the 
'  Ring*  which  was  laid  out  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  was  in  its  glory ; 
long,  lohg  before  it  was  deserted  for 
the  'Bide'  and  'Ladies*  Mile^*  and 
left  to  present  an  appearance  which 
causes  an  observer  of  the  present 
day  to  waver  between  whether  it 
might  be  the  remains  of  a  Roman 
encampment,  or  of  an  unrivalled 
troupe  finom  Asti^s  at  which  be 
gazed,  instead  of  having  once  been 
the  resort  of  aU  that  was  brilliant, 
wealthy,  witty,  and  beautiful  in  the 
world  of  the  London  society  of  that 
day. 

And  thus,  as  I  walk,  gradually 
&de  away  tiiese  our  modem  days 
and  forms,  and  before  me  rises  a 
time  when  the  doings  here  were  so 
gay  that  prudent,  fiuHsighted  Pepys 
(the  most  wonderful  instance  on 
record  of  a  man  succeeding  in  life 
through  always  doing  the  right 
thing  at  the  right  time,  whetber 
that  ri^ht  thing  chanced  to  be 
the  eatmg  of  humble  pie  before 
Miyesty,  or  the  breathii^  a  long- 
winded  prayer  before  tbe  Puritan 
Protector)  —  Pej^ys  on  a  pleasure- 
tour  heaved  a  sigh  on  the  night  of 
the  30th  April,  1661,  for  that  he  'was 
somewhere  else,  and  could  not  be 
in  Hyde  Park  among  the  great  gal- 
lants and  ladies  which  will  be  very 
fine.' 

Down  the  stream  of  time  to  later 
days  than  when  Cromwell,  whom 
somehow  or  other  one  can  never 
Imagine  to  havo  been  much  of  a 
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A  StroU  in  <  Hie  Park.' 


Tvbip,  came  to  grief  here  throngh 
laahing  very  fdrionsly  a  set  of  Fries- 
land  coach-horses  which  had  been 
presented  to  him  by  the  Dnke  of 
Holstein — an  u^didoaB  present  the 
course  of  etents  jteroted  theih  to  he. 
Cromwell  loved  Hyde  Park  well  { 
tiie  stem-fiaoed  Protector  yisited  it 
often;  and  now,  when  those  of 
whom  he  dreemed  not  tread  the 
turf  he  once  trod,  and  make  merry 
in  Ihe  -vicinity  of  that  place  in  which 
he  once  proved  himiself  such  an 
inefficient  Jehu,  he  lies  quietly, 
and  sleeps  a  deep  sleep,  hard  by  at 
T^bum, 

Back  to  the  days  when  the  leign 
of  gloom  was  over  and  the  tide  of 
merriment  had  set  in— to  those  days 
when  Charles  IL  —  the  '  merry 
monarch  '  with  the  '  melancho^ 
face  * — ^was  king :  who  seems  to  have 
be<m  as  charming  and  reprehensible 
as  most  men  who  never  say  foolish 
things  and  never  do  wise  ones  are — 
to  l£e  days  when  he  was  king  and 
England  was  'merzy  England,'  as 
we  are  told  so  often  that  we  have 
reason  to  doubt  it 

That  must  have  been  a  goodly 
company  which  assembled  in  Hyde 
Park  then.  Conspicuous  in  tiiat 
bright  ring  of  which  Charles  him- 
self was  toe  centre  stands  YiUiers 
— ^foremost  in  beauty,  bravery,  wit, 
and  gallantry,  and  every  other  dan- 
gerously fascinating  quality  which 
goes  to  the  making  up  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  perfedi  courtier.  That 
Yilliers  who  is  described  by  Flecknoe 
as  posseiasing 

*  The  Bdluitrgt  peiwm  and  the  noUast  mind' 
In  all  the  world  his  prince  ooold  eter  flnd  |' 

and  who  fell  upon  evil  days  and 
died  after  a  long  career  of  splendour 
and  success  in  the  ^  worst  inn's 
worst  room,'  where,  according  to 
Po^w  (although  the  story  is  now 
denied),  *  tawdry  yellow  strove  with 
dirty  red.'  That  poor '  great  Buck- 
ingham/ whom  a  £astidious  king 
pronounced  to  be '  the  only  English 
gentleman  he  had  ever  seen/  And 
with  ViUiers,  the  oval-&oed  and 
gleaming-eyed  —  the  gay,  dashing 
lord  and  husband  of  the '  Puritan's 
daughter,'  the  'little,  short,  brown, 
demure'  lady,  Mary  Pair&x;  the 
fii^d  of  Cowley,  to  whom  at  leasts 


whatever  may  have  been  his  firalts 
to  others,  he  was  &athfal,  generous, 
and  kind ;  with  him  came  Be  Gram- 
mont,  the  polished,  graceful  French- 
man, the  lover,  and  after  six  vears 
of  uncertain  cotirtshlp,  tiie  hudbond 
of  that  teiss  H^oniltxM  Mb  ink  the 
greatest  beauty  in  a  court,  where 
'to  be'  was  to  be  beautiful. 

There  was  also  St.  Evremond,  the 
blue-^yed  KoHnan,  most  splendid 
specimen  of  a  most  magmficently 
handsome  race,  who  at  Sm  age  of 
fifty  became  the  lover  of  Miu^iLTne 
Maizarin.  This  lady,  in  addition  to 
having  the  reputation  of  being  the 

giost  beautiful  woman  in  Europe  of 
er  day,  took  high  honours  as  a 
practicid  joker.  Amongst  mahy 
other  fiicetious  tricks  may  be  men- 
tioned her  swamping  the  poor  nuns 
of  a  convent  in  which  she  had 
taken  refoge  once  when  in  dire 
distress,  in  their  uncomfortable 
beds.  This  feat  she  accomplished 
by  causing  the  larse  reservoirs  which 
supplied  the  establishment  with 
water,  to  overflow.  She  also  mixed 
ink  with  their  holy  water  in  order 
to  make  the  cress  stand  out  well 
upon  their  foreheads.  This  last 
tnck  was  shocking,  but  harmless  in 
comparison  with  the  other ;  seclu- 
sion and  rheumatism  together  must 
be  intolerable. 

And  Rochester  was  here  too— the 
'most  symmetrical  and  handsomest 
man  of  his  age.'  He  joined  that 
witty,  wicked  group,  an  innocent 
Adonis  and  fell  away  terribly.  He 
confessed  to  Bishop  Burnet  on  his 
death-bed  that '  for  five  years  he  had 
never  been  sober.^  But  os  I  see 
him  in  the  '  Ring,'  walking  along 
bv  the  side  of  one  of  the  daintiest 
of  the  court  dames,  he  is  young  and 
fidr  and  good,  as  he  looks  in  the 
only  IportraJt  I  have  seen  of  him. 
The  long  love -locks  are  not  dis- 
hevelled as  yet,  nor  the  deep  clear- 
cut  eyes  glazed,  and  the  lower  pari 
of  the  fittie  is  still  exquisitely  remiod 
— ^not  heavy  and  coarse  as  it  must 
have  grown  before  those  five  years 
had  come  to  on  end. 

And  chivalrous,  daring,  happy 
Dorset  was  here;  happy  because 'he 
feould  do  everything,  and  was  never 
to  bkme.'  And  fur.  lovely,  insipid 
Mrs.  Hyde,  of  tlie  li^t  fidlmg  ting- 
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fed!  ftnd  Tftihor  weak  ezproBEdoti, 
whicU  Six  Feter  Lely  bas  banded 
doim  Id  |)06ter{ty  for  admiratiaiL 
Aiid  the  dark  qneen^  with  the  small 
hmvijfi  hands,  and  long-suffering 
spiiitB.  Lotely,  fbolish  Jane  Mid- 
cQeton;  the  bright  brunette.  Miss 
Wainnestre;  tiie  ooimtless  othens, 
iHio  wiere  'beauties'  in  their  daj, 
and  bad  names  and  flunes  a  trine 
bi^ej^  than  would  be  awarded  them 
now.  The  J  all  came  here  to  tiie 
Bing  in  Hyde  Burk. 

And  here,  too,  camd  one  irho  baa 
Md  ns  more  about  them  and  their 
doings  than  any  one  elsa  Here 
came  Pepys— eTet-present  Samud 
—of  eonrse  he  did.  *  Following  the 
duke'  (equally  of  course)  'into  the 
Pttrk,  I  fonnd  Mr.  Ooyentiy's  people 
bad  a  horse  ready  for  me;  so  fine  a 
one  that  I  was  ahnoet  a&aid  to  get 
upon  bun,  but  I  did,  and  found  my- 
seit  more  feared  than  hurt' 

Pepys  would  have  risked  breaking 
any  number  of  bones  to  follow  '  a 
duke,'  the  bniTe  follow!  The  act 
of  mounting  a  ^reat  fine  horse,  of 
which  he  stood  m  mortal  dread,  for 
tiie  pleasure  of  following  the  I>nke 
bf  lork  into  the  Park  and  being 
Been  in  his  company  by  the  fine  folks 
in  the  Bing,  is  worthy  of  the  gallant 
gentleman '  who  did  extend  his  cha- 
rity to  his  sister  Jane  by  allowing 
her  to  be  his  servant ;'  and  who  lay 
in  'noighty  trembling,'  but  cautiously 
pasBire  one  night,  when  he  thought 
one  of  bis  domestics  (possibly  the 
aforesaid  sister  Jane)  was  being  mur- 
dered in  his  bouse.  Pepys,  with 
something  beneath  him  that  be 
dared  not  fait,  must  have  been  a 
'mighty  fine  sight'  indeed;  as  fine 
«s  any  m  the  Bmg. 

As  ftr  dfl  personal  appeutanee 
goes,  Charles  L  was  fiir  worthier  of 
being  the  leader  of  such  a  bright, 
brilliant,  beautifdl  court,  than  was 
bisplain,  dark-Tisaged  son. 

Here  they  ail  came,  powdered  and 
patched  and  hoo^ ;  with  the  ever- 
ready  sword  and  joke,  and  made  love 
and  witty  speeches  and  quarrels 
after  the  mosb  approved  fashion  of 
that  gay  and  galfimt  set. 

And  now,  as  I  stand  here,  the  bevy 
of  noble  cavaliers  and  ladies  my  ima- 
giu^tion  has  conjured  up  to  peo- 
ple lUa  nowHleBorted  Parit  with. 


fodes  awajr— fiidea  away  and  leaves 
me  standmg  cold  and  solitary  in 
the  wintry  sunbeams,  alone. 

Far  into  the  reigns  of  the  Georges 
the  Ring  continued  to  be  the  pre- 
eminently fiishionable  portion  of 
Byde  Park.  William  IIL  gave  a 
eertain  tone  to  the  Kensington  divi- 
sion by  going  to  reside  in  ilie  red- 
bricked  palaoe  there  —  the  palace 
which  now  has  a  deeper  daun  on 
our  interest,  for  there  our  own 
^ueen  vres  bom.  And  Queen  Garo- 
bne,  consort  of  George  n.,  added  to 
the  attractiveness  of  this  quarter  liy 
Causing  large  gardens  to  be  laid  out 
there,  which  were  opened  to  tho 
public — ^to  the  '  full-dressed '  pnblic 
— every  Sunday,  when  the  king  and 
herself  had  betaken  themselves  to 
Richmond.  When  the  court  ceased 
to  reside  at  Kensington  these  gar- 
dens were  thrown  open  altogemer. 
For  a  long  time  they  retained  much 
of  their  secluded  character,  but  notv 
every  other  portion  of  the  Park  vrlll 
be  thrown  into  the  shade  by  them 
in  point  of  gaiety. 

Wandering  along  yet  farther  from 
the  sounds  of  bnsy  lifo,  the  fleecy 
clouds— half-mist,  half-smoke  hover- 
fog  over  everything,  show  me  other 
scenes  and  forms. 

Here,  in  later  days,  came  Bervey, 
the  pleasing  refined  vrit;  and  Pope, 
the  cynical  unpleasing  one.  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montagu '  the  emanci- 
pated,' who  was  allowed  to  'say 
anything'  (rare  privilege!)  vrithout 
anything  being  said  about  her — 
who  always  dressed  becomingly  and 
untidily  and  attracted  by  bo  doing; 
and  vrho,  vrith  a  keen  might  intel- 
lect, had  buta  'neat-featured'  &ce, 
which  latter  won  the  regard  of  both 
Hervey  and  Pope. 

And  those  'three  Marys'— those 
'maids  of  honour'  about  whom  so 
much  has  been  said  and  written; 
who  have  been  the  thread  an  which 
so  many  fine  verses  have  beenstrung 
— Mary  Lepell  herself,  Hervey's  wife, 
who  was  good  and  charming,  Maiy 
Howard,  and  '  iolly '  Mary  Bcllcnden, 
as  she  is  callea. 

The  amiable  king  who  dreaded 
being  left  alone  tho  night  his  poor 
fiuthful  loving  wife  died,  'for  fear 
he  should  see  a  spirit,'  came  hero 
and  sighed  that  he  could  not  instead 
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be  breathing  the  air  of  his  own 
beloved  Hanoyer.  And  Caroline 
herself  was  by  his  side  of  course ; 
witih  her  fiiir,  comely  &oe,  and 
giacioos  form,  and  winmng  sweet 
manner;  that  model  wife  who  ap- 
pears to  have  acted  with  sach 
comdstent,  judidoos  humility  all 
through  her  coi\|ugal  lifa  Before 
the  kmg  had  cause  to  express  that 
fear  and  dread,  she  came  nere  with 
him  frequently  and  planned  imr  , 
pzovements  ia  Hyde  Park. 

And  the  Prince  of  Walefr— their 
son — ^was  here,  but  not  with  them. 
Sir  Bobert  Walpole  calls  him  'a 
poor,  weak,  irresolute,  &lse,  lying, 
contemptible  wretoh;'  and  his  own 
mother,  the  fiiir  comely  queen,  with 
the  gracious  manner,  seems  in  his 
case  to  have  taken  leave  of  these  her 
special  qualities  of  '  gracious  sweet- 
ness,' for  she  says:  'Popularity 
always  makes  me  sick,  but  Fritffs 
makes  me  vomit'  The  names  I& 
Bobert  Walpole  called  him  must 
have  been  hard  to  bear,  yet  that 
sentence  from  his  moth^s  h'ps 
was  surely  harder. 

In  the  years  between  1798  and 
18 16,  Beau  Brummel  and  his  set 
adorned  the  Park.  He  came  here 
frequently— did  the  kind  beau— to. 
show  inferior  beings  how  friends — 
old  friends— and  new  coats  should 
be  cut  He  was  as  perfect  in  these 
noble  arts  as  was  the  friend  of  his 
early  days,  the  Prince  Begent,  whose 
countenance  he  lost  through  an  im- 
pertinenoa  Many  mean,  base,  weak 
and  worthless  ones,  I  doubt  not,  take 
a  turn  in  Hyde  Park  daily  through- 
out the  season,  but  surely  none  so 
weak,  base,  mean  and  worthless  as 
this  dethroned  idol  of  what  were 
called  the  'Bucks' — as  this  man 
who  spent  half  of  every  day  in  lying 
hia  cravat,  and  the  other  half  in 
showing  the  world— Ais  world — ^how 
it  should  be  tied.  He  is  not  a 
pleasing  object  to  contemi)late 
through  the  fleecy  clouds  of  time. 
Nothing  worthier  is  recorded  of  him 
— that  I  can  recal— than  that  he 
asked  for  'damson  jam  tart'  when 
little  more  than  a  baby;  'Who  is 
your  &t  friend?*  whenfbll-^wn; 
and  several  ridiculous  questions  as 
to  cabbage  and  peas  at  different 
fitages  of  his  highly  usefrd  and  orna- 


mental career.  I  see  him  dimly 
through  the  misto,  standing  by  the 
visionary  rails-^not  by  any  means 
leaning  against  them,  thcU  would 
have  disc^posed  his  attire-HUid 
hoping  every  one  who  passes  will 
observe  the  numberand  gorgeous- 
ness  of  his  waistcoats.  Icanfoi^ve 
the  man  who  would  commit  all 
sorts  of  extravagances  in  the  way  of 
point  lace  ruffles,  and  maroon* 
coloured  velvet  coats,  because  they 
were  beautifcd  and  ^;raDd,  and 
looked  well  then,  and  will  continue 
to  look  well  in  pidnres  through 
all  time.  But  the  one  who  would 
ruin  himself  in  table-doths  to  wind 
around  his  throat,  and  several 
coloured  waistcoate  one  over  the 
other,  and  a  blue  coat  with  a  velvet 
collar  half  hiding  his  head,  and  the 
waist  indicated  by  two  brass  buttcms 
up  between  his  shoulders,  is  simply 
despicable. 

And  now,  as  I  wander  further 
south  —  on  towards  those  quieter 
Kensington  rogions-mie  gray  mist 
seems  to  clear  away.  The  trees 
burst  forth  into  leat  The  sun 
shines  fiilly,  gloriously  over  every- 
thing, and  somewhere  high  in  the 
upper  air  an  invisible  lark  is  pour* 
ing  forth  a  wild  sweet  melody. 
It  is  the  summer  season  of  i86i» 
and  here  are  assembled  representa- 
tives of  all  classes — of '  all '  save  the 
'  stout  peasantry '  of  England,  who 
with  quilted  'smocks,'  and  heavy, 
weather-reddened  complexions,  have 
no  call,  find  no  place  here.  Poverty 
and  wretchedness  come  here  often 
enough  to  look  at  their  betters, 
but  it  is  not  'rural'  poverty  and 
wretchedness. 

Here  comes  the  world-fiimed 
mimster,  the  wise  and  witty  8te>tea- 
man  on  whom  the  years  that  he  has 
passed  in  the  pubUo  service  tell  so 
slightly  to  all  outward  seeming; 
who  holds  with  equal  judgment  and 
skill  the  reins  of  government  and 
those  which  restrain  the  eager  foot- 
steps of  a  fine-drawn  high-oouraged 
Irish  mara  The  author,  fibvouiite 
of  fortune  and  fashion.  The  artist, 
seeking  as  he  leans  idly  over  those 
rails  for  a  &oe  fiiirer  thui  his  ideal, 
with,  which  to  delight  the  world 
next  year  at  the  Academy.  The 
beauty^  whose  roses  are  paled  a 
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littie,  and  ^liioBe  oye  is  less 
than  it  is  ivell  the  eye  of  beauty  on 
pomotiaii  abonld  be,  through  a 
fittie  OTsr-dandng  and  0T6r-£EiggLng 
genenlly  an  the  great  social  tread- 
milL  She  is  still  fresh  and  lovely 
eoongh  though  as  she  ats  'well 
back^  on  her  thoroagh-lvecl,  per- 
feotly-trained  hoKBe— who  althon^^ 
his  month  is  of  the  finest  'pulls' 
ever  so  slightly— just  eoongh  to 
steady  her  in  fiM^t— as  she  holdis  him 
with  the  light,  firm  hand  a  good 
horsewoman  always  possesses,  rais- 
ing a  murmur  of  admiration  on  the 
lips  of  those  who  do  not  know  her, 
and  a  deeper  feeling  it  may  be  in 
the  hearte  of  those  who  do; — sorely, 
as  that  fiury  on  the  chestnut— the 
little  chestnut  with  the  white  oflr- 
fi>re-leg  and  the  white  star  on  his 
forehead — ^passes,  the  young  artist 
who  only  wants  a  subject  might  be 
satisfied.  She  has  rich  wayy  hair 
— ^this  lady  on  the  chestnut,  hair  of 
s  light,  gQlden-trnted  brown-Hsome- 
tiung  liioB  her  horse's— with  a  long 
undulating  wave  in  it;  not  kinked 
m  and  down  in  abrupt  hillocks,  as 
II  it  had  been  plaited  up  tight  over- 
night  to  its  own  desfruction,  but 
just  undulating  gzaoefnlly  in  long 
waves.  She  has  a  broad  fiur  brow. 
From  underneath  the  brim  of  her 
little  Spanish  hat  look  out  a  pair  of 
deep  blue,  sted&st  eyes,--'  grave '  at 
most  times,  but  hghting  up  with 
flashes  of  merriment  as  iuie  speaks 
to  the  pretty  little  sister  who  rides 
by  her  side.  The  blue  eyes  are 
shaded  liy  wonderfid  lashes— long 
and  dark  and  heavy,  like  a  silk 
fringe ;  and  these  latter  have  some- 
what of  a  haughty  droop  as  she 
bends  in  retom  for  the  frequently 
doffed  hat  ' She  is  but  seventeen; 
but  she  is  tall  and  stately/  and  a 
fiur  sight  she  is,  that  younig;  patri- 
cian, as  she  sits  there,  going  along 
so  easily  yet  so  firmly  that  her  little 
chestnut  would  find  it  a  hard  matter 
to  shake  her  in  the  saddle,  should 
he  be  so  minded. 

The  elderly  gentleman,  who 
dreamed  not  in  his  youth  of  the 
nartnership  in  the  house  in  which 
he  was  then  toilmg  as  a  clerk ;  and 
a  stately  mansitm  in  one  of  the 
ilifcriliniit  of  the  Begenf  s  Park  ter- 
;  and  a  stately  wife,  who,  when 


she  steps  from  the  well-built  car- 
riage, horsed  by  a  pair  of  browns, 
looks  as  if  she  had  been  all  her  life 
a  duchess  at  least;  and  daughters 
who  are  pretty  and  accompli^ed, 
and  well-dressed  and  well-brod,  and 
capable  of  holding  their  own  should 
the  course  of  events  roll  them  yet 
higher;  and  a  well-bound  Ubraiy, 
containing  all  the  right  books  and 
none  of  the  wrong  ones,  in  splendid 
preservation;  and  curious  old  port, 
and  a  place  in  the  country; — ^who 
dreamed  not,  I  say,  that  sJl  this 
would  ever  be  his,  comes  pounding 
over  the  spongy  ground,  at  a  bride 
trot  on  a  sturdy  cob,  very  wide  bo- 
tween  the  ears,  and  broad  of  chest, 
and  short  of  leg;  not  a  beautifid 
horse,  but  a  safe  and  good  one ;  one 
who  would  no  more  back  or  shy,  or 
do  anything  foolish,  than  his  master. 
Behind  him  comes  his  pad-groom, 
on  a  fine,  handsome,  snowy  bay, 
with  black  points,  and  a  martingale, 
and  a  prance. 

Far  different  in  appearance  is  the 
other  elderly  gentleman  who  follows 
dose  upon  the  heels  of  the  sturdy 
cob.  He  has  been  riding  from  the 
time  he  was  three  years  old,  when 
he  commenced  on  tiie  great-grand- 
mother of  the  httle  black  pony  his 
grandson  is  now  careering  on  by 
his  side.  When  the  rider  of  the 
cob  was  having  his  httle  private 
battle  with  life  in  the  counting- 
house,  this  one  was  probably  fol- 
lowing the  hounds  three  times  a 
week  across  a  stiff  bit  of  country. 
He  is  mounted  now  on  a  horse  witiii 
a  pedigree  as  long  as  his  own; 
amiably  as  he  walks  along,  suffer- 
ing himself  to  be  peipetuaUy  passed 
without  exhibiting  the  least  trace 
of  emotion,  he  would,  if  put  to  it, 
'fiy  the  heads'  both  of  the  other 
old  gentleman  and  the  groom  on  the 
fidgely,  prancing  steed. 

The  group  that  comes  mshing 
by  now  is  a  fine  one — ^three  young 
ladies,  a  brother,  and  one  or  two  of 
the  brother's  Mends.  They  con* 
verse  as  freely  as  they  ride  along — 
the  ladies  at  a  hard  canter,  which 
very  much  resembles  a  gallop,  and 
the  gentlemen  at  a  long  slinging 
trot— as  if  they  were  waUmig  slowly 
along  on  the  promenade  out  yonder. 
They  never  lose  their  breath,  nor 
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catch  it;  they  neyer  swerre  in  their 
saddles ;  they  neyer  jerk  either  their 
rdns  or  their  words.  If  their  horses 
'  lost  their  heads/  they  wonld  not, 
for  they  have  been  riding  all  their 
lives  and  know  what  it  means. 
There  are  dozens,  hnndreds,  like 
them  here  daily. 

The  lady— the  stont  lady— who 
passes  along  now,  offers  a  fine  con- 
trast to  the  spirited  group  I  have 
attempted  to  portray.  She  has  come 
into  a  fortune  late  in  life,  and  has, 
on  the  strength  of  it,  commenced 
equestrian  exercise.  She  protests 
that  she  'thinks  riding  dehghtftd,' 
but  she  -passes  a  horrible  tune  up 
there  on  that  horse,  who  will  keep 
dragging  the  reins  out  of  her  unac- 
customed hands.  He  shakes  her, 
too,  cruelly,  for  they  cannot  time 
their  rises  together,  and  she  loses 
her  breath,  and  pante  forth  involun- 
tary notes  of  interrogation  at  every 
step.  And  now  a  troop  of  children 
pass  her  as  Hast  as  their  little  steeds 
can  lay  their  legs  to  the  ^und, 
and  her  horse  foolishly  thmks  he 
would  like  to  do  the  same;  so  he 
starts  off  suddenly,  which  sends  her 
forward  in  a  helpless  heap  on  his 
nock ;  and  then,  the  absurdity  of  the 
thing  striking  him,  he  stops  even 
more  suddenly,  and  bumps  her 
in  the  chest  She  hss  gone  to 
expense  as  to  habit  and  hat,  and 
whip  and  gloves,  but  I  &ar  the 
investment  is  a  bad  one.  She  is  a 
braver— not  to  say  a  more  foolish — 
woman,  than  she  looks,  if  she  ever 
makes  the  ascent  of  a  horse's  back 
after  that  bump. 

One  of  the  greatest  charms  about 
riding  is,  that  you  rarely  meet  with 
an  instance  of  glaring  bad  taste  in 
point  of  costuma  Ladies  are  not 
allowed  much  scope,  certainly,  and 
the  result  is  harmonious  and  pleas- 
ing. There  are  some— very  few — 
who  will  persist  in  wearing  a  scarf, 
or  veil,  or  feather,  which  will  of 
course  fly  and  look  odious ;  but,  ais 
a  rule,  the  habit  ends  at  the  throat 
in  a  small  white  collar,  and  at  the 
waist  in  a  little  six-inch  Insque  yr 
jockey.  Altogether,  the  riding-ha- 
mt,  well  made  and  without  even  a 
hutUm  moro  than  is  necessary  about 
it,  is,  without  any  exception,  the 
prettiest   oostome   in   the   world. 


Taken  in  {xajaDMrn  with  a  well* 
shaped  and  by  all  means  smaU,  he^ 
and  white  gauntlets,  if  in  the  ooun- 
tiy— dark  short  kids  if  in  town— it 
is  nearly  perfection. 

But  the  glories  of  Botten  Bow, 
attractive  as  they  are,  must  not  be 
allowed  entirely  to  overshadow  the 
claims  oi  the  drive  and  piomeinade. 

Here,  through  the  hot  hours  of 
this  summer  afternoon,  I  stand  and 
watch  an  almost  unbroken  line  ci 
well-appomted  carriages  and  match- 
less horses. 

The  man  phaeton,  driven  by  one 
who  would  in  other  days  have  taken 
high  honours  on  'the  road.'  The 
heavy  chariot,  with  its  gorgeous 
hammer-cloth  and  severe-looking 
driver  and  magnificent  footmen; 
with  its  rather  hearse-like  horses 
and  pretty  occupants— an  aristo- 
cratic mamma,  and  three  or  four 
pretty,  &ir-haired  children.  The 
phaeton  of  the  lovely  bride — a 
countess— <drawn  l^  a  pair  of  ponies 
fourteen  hands  high,  and  matched  to 
a  hair:  she  drives  them  herself,  and 
the  whole  turn-out  causes  seas  of 
envy  and  admiration  to  ebb  throueh 
the  hearts  of  her  old  fiiends  the 
yet  expectant  ones,  who  are  still 
sitting  m  the  parenfel  coach— which 
is  magnificent,  and  heavy,  and  com- 
fortable— and  fix>m  which  they 
would  gladly  step  into  a  Bmall 
park  phaeton,  with  a  pair  of  ponies 
fourteen  hands  high,  and  matched 
to  a  hair.'  The  waggonette,  and 
every  possible  description  of  bodies 
upon  wheels,  are  here  in  endless 
number. 

The  promenade  is,  after  all,  per- 
haps the  gayest  and  most  glittering 
portion  of  this  gay  and  glittering 
Park. 

Pretty,  elegant,  well-dressed  wo- 
men are  always  a  delightful  spec- 
tacle, and  here  they  are  in  inch 
force. 

How  dresses  so  light,  so  web-like, 
can  ever  have  been  got  together  and 
persuaded  to  remain  together,  is 
wonderfdi.  Oolossal  cobwebs,  tiiey 
bear  down  hazily  upon  you  on  every 
side.  So  fragile  are  they,  that  as 
they  trail  in  orthodox  fBishion  half 
a  yard  on  the  ground  behind  their 
bearers,  you  sympathize  with  them 
as  with  a  braised  tmtterfly's  wing. 


A  BhroU  in  <  The  Park.' 


Sofih  ' beanty/  tool  I  hate  jnsl 
decided  that  anytbing  more  superb 
than  the  eldest  of  those  sisters  who 
have  passed  with  their  still  hand- 
some, dignified  mother— the  lady 
with  the  tall  ibrm  and  dark,  pale 
fiioe  and  plainly-handed,  smooth, 
l^oBBfy,  lj£^t  hair — hair  that  is 
neither  flioen,  nor  golden,  nor  an- 
bora,  bat  a  peculiar  tint  between 
lemon  and  straw-colonr—and  brown 
YelYet  ^es; — ^I  have  just  decided, 
I  say,  mat  anything  more  superb 
than  this  lady  cannot  be;  I  yow 
that  she  shall  reign  queen  of  beauty 
in  my  heart  for  ever,  when  my  mind 
is  unsettled  agahi  by  the  conficting 
claims  of  thus  blonde,  in  her  first 
season,  who  now  comes  idong  with 
her  &ther.  Sh j  is  reiT  beautifoL 
She  has  the  fiice  we  aU  love— the 
white  brow  and  delicately  tinted 
cheeks,  and  *  upward '  eye  and  lash 
of  the  true  English  gurl.  The  &ce 
may  not  be  met  with  yeiy  frequently 
in  life,  but  we  aU  know  it  It  has 
always  a  broad  brow,  and  the  frank 
eyes  are  nearly  always  grey— a 
bluish  grey. 

But  tills  lady  who  passes  now, 
the  centre  of  a  group  in  which  the 
foieign  element  is  easily  distEOgnish- 
able— what  has  this  woman,  with 
the  low,  narrow  forehead,  and  sharp, 
brown  ^es,  and  dingy  complexion, 
and  rather  protruding  jaw,  done  to 
herself  that  she  should  pass  for  a 
*  beauty?*  I  have  to  look  at  her,  to 
study  her  fitoe  well  before  I  discover 
that  she  is  not  ana  What  has  she 
done?  I  do  not  know;  her  dress, 
even,  I  cannot  imdertake  to  describe, 
though  a  sense  of  its  beauty  per- 
vades my  spirit.  I  only  know  that 
aha  weaiB  nothing  that  astonishes 
you  into  admiration.  She  has  only 
two  cqIoutb  about  her— that  won- 
derful blue  which  harmonizes  with 
eveiy  shade  and  order  of  complexion 
— and  black,  great  quantities  of 
cloudy  black  lace,  whidi  she  causes 
to  take  all  sorts  of  gracefdl  folds  as 
she  walkB  idong  so  easily.  She  is 
well-gloved,  and  that  foot  in  the 
black  silk  boot  is  so  arched  that  she 
ooold  if  she  Uked  upset  her  water- 
jog  and  bridge  the  stream  with  it, 
aa  poor  Albert  Smith  used  to  ze- 
coimnend  ladies  to  do  in  order  to 
prove  to  themselvea  q^tjisfia^Qtorily 


whether  or  not  tlieir  fiaet  ware  as 
weU-formed  as  those  of  the  boat- 
girls  of  Macao.  She  is  a  French- 
woman, and  against  the  testimony 
of  your  eyes  you  are  compelled  to 
think  her  a  '  beauty.'  The  pretty 
girls  who  follow  her  stand  no  man- 
ner of  chance  against  her.  *  More 
mUlineiy '  would  be  tedious  to  wade 
through,  or  I  would  endeavour  to 
diow  the  reason  why  they  are. at 
such  a  disadvantage  when  seen  near 
the  less  beautifSl  Frenchwoman. 
As  it  is,  I  will  onlv  just  hint  that 
th^  have  dresses  of  one  colour  and 
bonnet-ribbons  of  another ;  and  whito 
dear  cloaks,  of  the  shape  Mrs.  Dkm 
Bouoicault  has  rendered  popular; 
and  parasols  with  the  richest  chinta 
borders  Sangster  has  in  his  shop. 
Perhaps  this  is  the  reason  why,  wim 
fiur  prettier  fiioes,  they  stand  no 
chance  against  the  elegant  lady  in 
cloudy  black  lace. 

But  this  is  a  trifling,  seldom-made 
error.  Such  oases,  though  th^ 
exist,  are  exceptional.  As  a  rule,  my 
countrywomen  have  ceased  to  b^ 
Uerve  in  anything  florid.  Their 
fresh,  &ir  beauty  is  as  generally  set 
off  by  elegant  attoe  as  is  a  Frenoh- 
woman's  less  fiiullleBS  appearance; 
and  though  all  have  not  yet  arrived 
at  that  artistio  perception  of  the  exact 
thing  to  be  worn  to  best  become 
them,  as  well  as  the  time  and  place, 
which  knowledge  on  nearly  all  occa- 
sions characterizes  our  neighbours — 
although  they  have  not  yet  attained 
this,  I  say,  they  soon  wilL  The 
constant  communication  between 
the  two  nations  will  soon  graft  per- 
manentiy  on  us  what  is  innate  with 
them.  And  if  Buckingham,  and  the 
matohlesB  Norman  and  Dorset,  and  > 
the  like,  whose  names  always  seem 
to  sparlde  on  the  pa^  of  romanoe, 
once  rendered  brilhant  the  old 
*  Bing'  witii  their  charms  of  viit  and 
superb,  manly  beauty  and  clothes, 
Buely  there  ^are  many  who  may 
be  &nJy  instanced  as  competing 
with  them  now.  Though  not  set 
off  by  velvet  coat,  powdered  peruke 
and  jewelled  swcnd;  though  shorn 
of  the  glittering,  make-beheve,  dia- 
mond buckle  on  knee  and  shoe  and 
of  the  point-laoe  ruffle,  the  English- 
man of  the  nresent  day  is  wortiiy  of 
n^tiou  y^jSoL  the  proudest  of  tham. 
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all.  The  genefal  type  is  the  tall, 
well-fomied, '  fiur,  fre8h-&Qed  num, 
with  the  long,  drooping,  tainiy 
mau£t(U3he  and  whisker — tiiat  shape 
which  the  '  militaiy  cut'  has  ren- 
dered Dashionable.  If  they  had  a 
little  less  of  that  repose  of  manner 
about  which  Mr.  N.  P.  Willis  has 
raved  80  much,  some  of  them  would 
be  more  pleasing  objects  to  contem- 
plate, perhaps;  but  it  is  wrong  to 
iind  fieuilt  with  what  is  so  nearly 
perfect  of  its  kind.  Quiet  as  th^ 
look,  when  occasion  offers  these 
'  curled  darlings'  can  do  and  dare 
anything,  as  has  been  proved  often 
and  often. 

Looking  on  this  constant  suc- 
cession of  bright  and  pretty  hce&,  on 
this  long  and  never-ending  line  of 
lovely  women,  fine  men,  splendid 
horses  and  stately  equipages,  one  is 
tempted  to  oongratulate  oneself, 
after  all,  as  having  &llen  upon  the 
best  days  of  The  Park. 

That  bmlding  rising  at  Kensing- 
ton, away  to  the  south  thera  Charles 
the  '  merry  monarch,'  nor  Yilliers 
the  unfinrtnnate,  nor  staid  Mary 
Fair&x,  not  the  '  impudent  come- 
dian' Nell  Gwynne  (of  whom,  re- 
membering Chelsea  Hospital,  we 
should  always  think  kindly>--not 
one  of  these  ever  witnessed  anything 
half  so  wonderful  as  will  be  that 
building  and  its  contents.  Nor  did 
they  see  anything  much  more  hu- 
morous, probably,  than  will  be 
some  of  the  performances  we  shall  be 
treated  to  in  Botten  Bow  by  visitors 
from  non-riding  but  obligingly-imi- 
tative nations. 

The  chief  glory  of  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  of  1862  departed 
'ere  ever  1862  was  bom-nleparted 
on  that  sad  Saturday  night  for 
England  when  the  great  beU  of  St. 
Paul's  boomed  foriu  on  the  silent 
air,  tellix^  its  tale  of  woe  to  anxious, 
listening  thousands.  Not  the  grey 
mist,  hanging  cloudily  over  these 
leafless  trees,  looms  with  a  drearier 
darkness  under  the  wintzy  sky  than 


does  the  shadow  of  the  funeral-pall 
now  overspreading  the  land.  The 
sorrow  that  bows  the  most  honoured 
head  in  it,  is  the  sorrow  of  the  whole 
nation.  But  time  is  good  to  us,  and 
we  shall  stQl  look  forward  to  the 
opening  of  that  building  with  in- 
terest— with  interest  painful  and 
subdued — but  strong  and  earnest, 
nevertlieless. 

They  have  all  passed  away  as  I 
bring  my  gaze  back  from  Kensing- 
ton—all  these  spirits  who  have  been 
bearing  me  company.  Passed,  and 
left  a  dreary  void.  The  cloudy 
mists  wreathe  themselves  away  as 
the  sun  (what  there  is  of  him)  lowers 
in  the  west,  leaving  the  afternoon 
clear  enough,  but  rapidly  ending, 
and  very,  vray  cold.  There  is  no 
ice  on  the  Serpentine,  consequently 
the  banks  are  not  thronged  wim 
admiring  thousands  wat(£ing  the 
progress  of  the  best  cutter  of  the 
outmde  edge.  A  moisture  is  over 
everything:  it  pervades  the  Bide, 
and  causes  the  composition  to  cling 
to  the  hoofs  of  the  solitary  horse 
who  has  brought  a  solita^  rider 
here  to  look  for  an  appetite.  The 
rumbling  of  the  wheels  of  a  carriage 
going  through  at  a  business-like 
pace  rouses  me  from  the  dreamy 
state  I  have  fallen  into  while  stroll- 
ing here  alone  through  the  summers 
of  the  past  I  wake  to  find  it  winter — 
to  find  the  trees  leafless,  and  to  hear 
the  pathetic  twitter  of  a  robin- 
redbreast,  whose  crumbs  have  not 
been  forthcoming  to-day,  instead  of 
the  clear  carol  of  the  lark  high  up 
in  the  air. 

But  the  song-bird  of  summer  will 
oome  back,  and  soon,  very  soon  the 
gay  riders,  and  vehicles,  and  fbrms 
of  those  who  wieklk  the  earth  will  fill 
again  the  'Bow'  and ' Ladies'  Mila' 
And  once  more  the  present  shall 
be  80  gay  that  the  past  shall  not 
be  a  *  sorrow's  crown  of  sorrow '  by 
bringing  back  the  memories  of  '  hap- 
pier things.' 

A  H.  T. 
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LONDON  FLOWBBS. 


IN  passmg  along  the  sizeets  «Dd 
i£rough  the  squareB  of  London^ 
how  often  do  we  see  the  casual 
paaser  ling8dng---taBung  his  h€ad| 
as  on  a  hot  June  day  a  fareath 
of  fzagrance  Ms ;  or  as,  in  early 
MiiTtthj  be  4?atfthflfl  soddenly  the  first 
bright  £^impee  of  spring— the  pot  of 
yellow  GzocuseB  in  scmiearea  window. 
Many  long  days  will  pasef,  perhaps, 
h^xe  the  world  will  £now  the  good 
that  flowers  haire  done;  the  saving 
reooUectbns  that  they  have  first 
recalled;  the  sins  that  they  have 
hindered;  the  kind  deeds  that  they 
haye  bronght  oni  One  alwaya 
angora  well  of  a  man  who  can  say 
honestly  he  Aos  a  &Tourit6  fioweB. 
He  wonld  not  cave  to  dwell  on 
painfdl  recollections;  the  &Yourite 
flower  speaks  of  some  sweet  and 
innocent  early  association ;  and  how 
maoh  depends  on  those  early  days, 
and  what  their  meouxries  are. 

Now  it  is  qnite  a  &ct  that  rery 
few  indeed  are  the  London  homes 
which  do  not  possess  some  means  of 
growing  flowers  well,  and  &w  are  the 
London  dwellers  who  do  not  long  to 
grow  them.  This  is,  bowever,  one 
of  tibe  many  cases  in  whidi  people 
&il  in  a  ^eat  delight  entirely  or 
chiefly  be(»Hise  they  mnqy  difficolties 
which  do  piot  really  exist 

We  bny  a  massive,  heavy  volxune 
which  professes  to  treat  of  flower- 
cultore  generally,  and  there,  alas! 
we  find  a  treatise  on  raising  anrioa- 
las&omseed;  one  on  obtaming  new 
kinds  of  hoUyhocks;  another  on- 
training  soses,  and  yet  another  on 
ezhihition  flowera  I 

Well — London  people  may  get 
priaea  sometimes ;  but  I  do  not 
think  that  exhibition  phmts,  or  even 
the  exdtement  of  raising  florists' 
flowers,  is  the  reaeation  most  suited 
to  our  London  homes. 

People  ought,  then,  to  know  first 
what  they  want  to  grow;  whan  that 
is  settled,  we  wiU  soon  see  a  way 
to  working  it  out  most  suitably. 
Wanta,  however,  are  wide,  and  a 
good  deal  diversified.  I  know  some 
people  who  'want'  to  have  brilliant 
geraniums,  roses,  and  ftiohsias  in  a 
greenhouse  that  looks  due  nor&l 
Now  I  fisel  oonvinoed  that  if  that 


eon8er?atory  fiioed  towaeds  the 
south,  their  hearts  would  be  set  on 
ferns  and  camellias,  which  on  the 
northern  aspect  would  thrive  moet 
perfectly. 

People  with  heat  at  command 
long  outrageously  for  little  English 
wild  flowers:  tiEoee  with  air  and 
light,  but  without  any  heat,  delight 
so  in  begonias  that  th^  will  have 
nothing  else! 

Now  let  me  dasoabe  some  flowera 
fer  one  wide-spread  dasa— the  very 
many,  that  is,  who  would  like  to  see 
the  outside,  at  least,  of  their  windowa 
pe^etnally  gay. 

There  are  few  lequiritesout  of  our 
reach,  even  here  in  London,  Hiat  are 
quite  esBential  to  the  growth  of 
plants,  and  yet  when  I  say  the 
growth,  I  always  take  for  granted 
that  heaUktf  growth  is  meant. 

The  essential  requisites  are,  in- 
deed, but  three.  Light,  more  or 
less;  air,  more  or  leas;  wannth, 
more  or  leas.  The  diffezence  be- 
tween the  less  and  more  of  these  is 
what  must  decide  us  on  the  plants 
to  grow.  Then  there  are  other 
things  which  are  nsga^wdu  essential 
— then:  absence,  that  is,  being  ur- 
gently required. 

Plants  must  n<4  be  allowed  to  have 
their  leaves  and  stems  all  choked  up 
with  soot 

Plants  must  not  be  exposed  to 
have  theur  roots  all  scorched  up  and 
baked  by  a  burning  sun,  or  by  '  a 
fine  drymg  wind'  striking  on  the 
flower-pots  and  reducing  the  earth 
to  a  sort  of  brick.  Mud  is  more- 
over only  a  stage  towards  lni<^ 
The  more,  therefore,  the  unlucky 
phmts  are  drenched  and  sodden  by 
water  placed  in  saucers  to  recti^ 
the  evil  of  the  sun  and  wind,  the 
more  it  is  certain  the  poor  things 
will  suffer.  When  I  thmk  of  Lon- 
don plants,  I  always  hope  that  th^ 
donotfeell 

It  really  does  seem  quite  inoon- 
ceivable  that  in  the  fece  of  such  plain 
feets  as  these,  the  plants  should  still 
be  allowed  to  die,  without  adoptang 
the  ea^y  means  of  saving  them  wld(£ 
eve^  one  can  supply— meani^  too. 
which  sender  thou  fiUly  Ijbi^qf^m 
ornaments. 
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Ab  to  the  floot :  where  plante  ai0 
few  it  is  bat  a  few  minutes'  work  to 
wash  their  leayes  and  make  them 
fredi  and  beantifiiL  A  fine  rose  on 
a  wateiing-pot,  or  a  light  brass 
syringe  would  do  the  work  still 
more  quickly  in  cases  where  there 
are  many. 

The  Boorehing  rays  of  the  smnmer 
sun,  and  the  keen,  drying  blasts  of 
the  cold  March  winds,  may  equally 
be  kept  off  with  most  slender  caie, 
fiom  striking  upon  the  roots.  The 
mere  wooden  name,  for  instance, 
which  I  use  in  my  own  window, 
answers  every  purpose,  and  is 
remoTed  at  once  when  it  is  not 
wanted :  this,  however,  is  for  a  bal- 
cony or  a  dowuHstaurs  window  open- 
ing to  the  ground.  It  is  made  like 
a  fender,  front  and  two  ends  only, 
with  a  narrow  lining  to  fit  into  the 
window-frama  Bemg  rather  longer 
at  each  end  than  the  window,  about 
eighteen  inches  wide,  and  deep 
enough  to  contain  an  6ig^t-ia<m 
pot,  it  answers  ereiy  purpose  of  a 
raised  bed  of  flowers. 

The  plants  being  washed  occa- 
sionally ;  bemg  preserved  from  dry- 
ing, and  having  me  benefit  qf  thorough 
drainage  (provided  by  crocks  and 
clinkers  at  the  bottom  of  the  box), 
will,  even  without  any  fruiher  care, 
look  very  fresh  and  green.  It  has, 
however,  been  often  found  very 
useful  to  have  a  small  glass  frame 
to  fit  into  the  box,  so  that  the 
plants  within  are  sheltered  from  the 
severest  frost,  while  in  very  cold 
weather  some  dry  moss  may  be 
carefdlly  placed  roond  them.  Two 
hand-glames  answer  quito  as  well, 
but  are  less  ornamental  than  the 
light  glazed  frame,  and  it  is  now 
the  fei^xm,  also,  to  have  littte  pro- 
jecting gittH  structures,  made  so 
to  fit  the  window  that  the  sash  itself 
ibrms  one  side  of  tiie  little  enclosed 
glazed  garden. 

Snowdrops,  blue  and  striped  cro- 
cuses, blue  sdllas,  dwarf  red  Van 
Thd  tulips,  with  the  double  red  and 
yellow  kmds,  are  alone  enough  to 
make  any  window  very  gay  and 
fragrant. 

The  snowdropB  and  sdllas  axe  the 
first  to  btossom,  and  very  feir  and 
lovely  the  little  dots  dl  blue  and 
white  appear,  peeping  above  the 


green  of  moss,  or  even  through  the 
brown  mould.  Hiese  little  flowers 
may  all  be  planted  in  autumn  in 
small-fiized  (4-inoh^  flower-pots,  and 
kept  in  a  light  winaow,  even  looldng 
north.  Tl^  should  be  put  in  a 
dark  cellar  or  cupboard  for  a  time 
when  meant  for  m-door  flowering, 
and  not  becovered  up ;  but  for  outside 
tiie  window  they  may  be  planted  at 
least  two  inches  deep  in  light  sandy 
soiL  The  soil  does  not  seem  to  me, 
however,  to  signify  in  the  least,  so 
that  it  is  well  aired  and  mixed  with 
bits  of  xsharooal. 

A  lovely  window-box  may  be  se- 
cured hy  having  alternate  pots  of 
snowdrops  and  scilla  siberica,  thai 
alternate  crocuses  and  Van  Thols, 
and  at  each  end  a  pretty  spreading 
fir— cypress,  arbor  vit»,  or  spruce 
firs  are  amongst  the  best  Again, 
hardy  rhododendrons  and  Ghent 
azaleas  are  pretty  evergreens,  giving 
beautifrd  flowers  in  May.  The 
Daphne  eneorum,  also,  an  American 
plant,  which  grows  best  in  a  very 
rich,  sandy  peat  soil,  is  a  charming 

Slant  for  training  down  or  along  the 
ox.  I  had  it  covered  with  flowers 
every  spring  regularly,  many  miles 
further  norQi  than  London,  without 
the  least  protection.  In  London  I 
have  found  it  especially  improved  by 
washing.  The  bright  pii&  flowers 
at  the  end  of  every  shoot  have  per- 
haps greater  fragrance  than  any  other 
spring  flower. 

Pi^le  violete  of  the  double 
Bussian  kind  do  also  in  this  way; 
often  auriculas  grow  boautifally,  as 
all  they  care  for  is  to  avoid  heat  and 
damp.  Hepaticas  and  primroses 
make  delightfdl  Eebmary  jp;aidens; 
and  where  a  few  pote  of  double 
daisies,  white  alyssum,  double  white 
and  blue  primroses,  wallflowers,  and 
hepaticas  (of  which  the  double  pink 
is  best)  can  be  got  togi^yber,  the 
window  may  be  always  bdght—the 
pote  of  bulbs  when  ready  making  a 
pleasant  change. 

No  plan,  however,  looks  prettier 
than  that  most  simple  one  of  pote 
of  snowdrops  and  sciUas,  and  the 
common  spring  croooses  and  tulips, 
with  plante  <tf  primroses  nestling  up 
against  and  underneath  the  prettily- 
growing  evergreens  and  firs. 

Fcnr  outture, '^    ^'  '     > 
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never  to  wet  the  leaves  in  eold  and 
frosty  weather,  wnZess  the  frost  haa 
tombed  <A0m :  then,  on  the  pzindple 
of  ficost-liitten  fingere  being  rabbed 
with  snow,  the  coldest  water  sbocdd 
be  plentifdlly  nsed  to  wet  and  thaw 
the  leaves  he/ore  ^  nin  Mnes  on 
<Aem,  otherwise,  and  more  safely,  the 
glass  dioQld  be  shaded.    This  is  the 
safiar  plan,  becaose  otherwise  it  is  dif- 
iicnlt  to  get  lid  of  eztn  wet  lodging 
in  the  soil    The  more  slowly  the 
things  thaw  the  better.  The  absence 
of  heat  and  sonshine  is  indeed  the 
reason  why  trees  on  a  northern  as- 
pect sometimes  escape  when  those 
whkdi  are  exposed  to  fbe  soath  or 
east,  'lock/  as  old  gaidenen  say, 
'  as  if  the  blast  had  driven  on  them.' 
The  more  air,  the  more  light,  the 
leas  water  (consistent  with  fresh 
and  nnflagging  foliage),  and  the 
less  damp,  clinging  moistore,  the 
better  wiU  be  the  sacoess,  and  the 
brighter  and  sweeter  will  the  flowers 
bloom.  These  hints,  when  one  reads 
them,  soond  so  Tery  simple,  that 
I  have  a  fear  no  one  will  think 
tiiat  they  can  be  worth  piaotuamg. 
At  file  same  time  it  is  quite  sure 
that  to  say  the  same  thing  in  very 
learned  winds  (which  I  cannot  do) 
wooM  not  mend  the  matter.    lonly 
hope  that  the  experiment  will  be 
tried,  and  that  the  resnlt  will  not 
be  disappointing.    To  me,  indeed, 
it  seems  something  like  a  duty, 
Ibr  those  who  have  the  means  to 
bay  and  the  taste  to  arrange,  that 
th^  shonld   try  to  bring  a  trace 
of  fields  and  flowers  into  ihe  dreary 
streets   vrfaere  so   many  children 
wander. 

60  much,  then,  for  the  flowers  we 
grow.  We  will  next  approach  the 
snbject  of  the  gatiiered  blossoms— 
dinner-tables,  drawing-room  vases, 
wreaths,  and  pretfy  bouquets:  hete 
it  is  Yeary  difilcult  to  know  what  to 
speak  of  flrstw 

Dinner-tables,  however,  vnll  per- 
haps be  the  most  nseltal;  foritneeds 
a  good  deal  oi  practice  amongst 
flowers  to  be  able  at  first  to  choose 
a  really  good  set  for  this  pecnliar 
porpose.  For  one  great  rule,  how- 
ever, there  eannot  be  too  much 
green;  for  a  second  role,  that  green 
should  be  wergreeti.  Those  large 
ridnbg  leaves  look  more  selfHnis- 


tained ;  a  very  tem  flowetB  amongst 
them  are  enough  for  brightness, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  a  crowd 
ci  flowers  is  ever  so  effective  as 
a  lighter  group,  in  which  the  sepa- 
lato  flowers,  as  on  the  branch,  are 
visible. 

At  this  time  of  year,  nothing  is 
more  beautiftil  than  a  few  camefiias 
grouped  with  their  own  dark  leaves, 
and  ed^  with  snowdrops  and  with 
the  adiantum,  or  harembot  ferns; 
(Davallia  canariensis,  D.  dissects, 
and  Adiantum  finrnosum  being  about 
the  best).  Now  this  is  precisely 
a  case  in  point  with  what  I  said 
of  ouantity  of  flowers.  One  of  the 
really  best  of  tiie  usual  modes  of 
filling  a  centre  vase,  or  a  large 
^pergne,  is  to  provide  a  perfect  mass 
of  blossoms  fer  the  stiff  and  formal 
'  bouquets  g«6om^triqne.'  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  shocking  waste,  for  half 
the  beanly  of  fiowers  consists  in  the 
graceful  shape  of  each  especial  spray. 
Whynot  let  us  see  the  beau^  of  the 
shimng  round  camellias,  wiui  their 
delicate  notched  petals;  and  the 
lily-shaped,  slender  forms  of  the 
amlea  clusters,  which  always  look 
so  smgnlarly  elegant,  with  their 
pendllings  of  colour,  toad  their  per- 
fect freshness,  and  the  delightful 
fragrance  which  yet  is  so  indefin- 
able. It  does  seem  a  frightful  waste 
to  mass  such  flowers  together  in 
perfect  rings,  or  sharply  defined 
wedges,  or  even  in  waving  lines^ 
the  said  vroves,  besides,  being  of 
most  artificial  guiding.  And  for  the 
waste!  The  flowers  that  makeup 
one  smgle  group  like  this  would, 
rightiy  used,  be  enough  to  fill  half 
a  table. 

For  tiie  oentre-piece  especially, 
being  a  kmd  ai  key-note,  something 
shcNud  be  said  about  the  vase  whi(£ 
ccmtains  the  flowers.  A  tall  white 
china  centre-pieoe,  composed  of,  or 
supportmg  a  dish,  or  tiers  of  dishes, 
is  always  extremely  pretty;  butthen 
the  great  thing  asregards  tiie  flowers 
is  to  make  the  edges  the  chief  con- 
sideration:  little,  vn!eathing,  droop- 
ing flowers,  sprigs  (tf  brilliant  colour, 
spreading  cool  green  fern-leaves — 
these  are  the  things  wherewith  to 
adorn  such  stands. 

Colour,  again,  must  be  much  con- 
sidered.   If  we  have  flowers  that  do 
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nol  Mootd  iogcAAisIt,  i*  is  qaite  fn- 
eftdibte  the  wagr  tibe(f  foioo  us  to 
crowd  up  ma  Tases.  It  doios  not 
ooonr  to  hb  to  take  oui  speciBl 
floweiB,  which  If  deadening  oolonis 
give  the  Geoito  of  em^tineBB^  and 
going  on  adding  more  is  oftm  the 
teiy  thing  most  calculated  to  inoieafie 
the  hann.  Haiing  one  colonr>  and 
keying  to  it»  is  the  grand  point 
to  think  of.  If  a  thonsdnd  saades 
go  iveU  with  it»  that  is  aU  trail  and 
good;  but  it  is  not  eertaSn  Ihat 
beeanse  all  aie  flowoa  all  most 
Hgitee  together^  or  be  snibed  to  one 
another.  If,  indeed,  we  oonld  bat 
Bee  some  'vasos  done  in  a  natural 
Way— only  a  profasion  of  the  one 
grace  All  lily  in  its  own  wide  leayes ; 
of  tiie  bri^t  geranimns,  with  their 
contrasting  foliage;  the  sweet  white 
roseB>  with  their  own  drooping  heads 
and  their  small  pretty  leaf  sprays ; 
the  beantiftil  flowers  permitted  to 
spread  ont  Iheir  grac^ul  petals  as 
thongh  Ihef  were  still  growing  in 
their  own  garden  bed^ — we  soon 
should  see  the  harmcmy  between 
Buchartandnature.  Primrosesagain, 
and  the  bine  sweet  -violets.  I  d6  not 
believe  that  one  personin  a  hundred 
has  ever  seen  them  <»ice  arranged  as 
if  Haef  were  really  growings  And 
who  ever  saw  bonqnet  prettier  than 
that  shdtered  toft  beneatii  the  grey 
old  tree? 

*  In  some  oafies^—as  inimpromptu 
dinners  in  seardde  or  country  so- 
journs, where  perhaps  the  flowers 
aiT3  the  only  mat^ials  really  in 
abundance  —  it  may  be  well  to 
know  how  to  malce  them  useful; 
and  a  wonderftdly  beautiful  display 
may  indeed  be  wrought  at  a  fittle 
expense  of  most  pleasant  labour, 
with  the  exercise  of  a  little  taste, 
ttr— as  tiie  people  "tiiere**  would 
probably  Qftii  it— gmnptioti.  A  range 
of  glass  milk  pans  (price  from  sis- 
t)cnoe  upwtkrds)>  or  an  array  of  soup 
plates,  8ut)poHed  on  finger  glasses, 
bare  been  known  to  lepresmt  a 
splendid  dessert  service  in  a  most 
enfective  manners-sycamore  leaves, 
and  plane  leaves,  the  spreading  fo- 

*  ThU  plan  being  mentioned  in  a  little 
1xK)k,  just  coming  out,  on  '  Flowers,*  and 
seeming  so  nearly  connected  with  the  snt>- 
fect  of  this  chapter,  t  thought  it  might  be 
vstM  to  give  the  passige  bere; 


liage  of  beaotiiiil  aeadas^  leaves  of 
water-lilies,  fiams  gathered  (m  the 
hillHrides^  and  many  otiier  beautiful 
shapes  of  greei^  utterly  concealing 
ihe  pover^  of  their  supports.  The 
green,  it  should  be  remarked,  must 
here  be  looked  upon  as  a  necessaty 
addition^  as  if  it  lonned  a  part  of 
the  vase  itsel£  I  hope  this  hint 
may  prove  a  useful  one,  and  lead  to 
fittthar  attempts  tobeauti&rcommcai 
tlungs;  lor  whatever  maybelhought 
of  cheap  and  vulgar  finery^  there  is 
no  such  thing  edraog  as  cheap  and 
vulgar  beatify.' 

iV)r  those  who  haidly  know  what 
country  flowera  to  thiuK  ot  I  cannot 
reaist  the  temptation  of  describing 
some  that  may  be  often  found.  They 
ate  themselves  so  sweet,  though  even 
if  they  were  not  so,  there  is  a  sort 
of  breath  of  English  woods  about 
tiiem  whidi  is  more  re&e^iing  than 
any  exotic  fragrance.  Easter  is 
eomiiig,  and  people  go  out  of  town. 
That  is  the  time  for  the  great  white 
narcissus,  lovelier  than  camellias; 
for  wreatiis  of  white  sloe  blossom ; 
for  garlands  of  pearly  may;  and  for 
ihoee  richly  scented  yellow  cowslip 
bells,  which  country  peojide  scorn, 
or  do  not,  at  least,  appreciate  while 
ihey  have  them.  AikL  then,  in  some 
hedges,  are  the  wild  pink  apple 
blossoms ;  in  many  a  field  long 
tasselled  spikes  of  grass;  larches  in 
plumed  foliage,  dotted  with  crimson 
tufts;  woodruffe,nestled under  many 
a  bank;  pale  wood  sorrel,  with  its 
three-lobed  folded  leaves ;  the  white 
*  wind-flower,'  with  its  dark-red, 
{tendlled  lines;  primroses  by  mv- 
riads;  violets  blue  and  white;  wild 
lilac  crocuses;  sometimes  wreaths 
ofwoodbine;  and,  oh  prize  of  prizes  I 
sometimes,  we  know  a  wood,  i^re 
lilies  of  i^  vall^  wave  in  all  their 
loveliness. 

So  much  fbr  wild  flowers. 

Why  do  not  more  of  the  London 

Srisoners  ^  out  in  the  fiiur  spring 
ays  to  bring  back  home  such  trea- 
sures? 

And  all  these  are  only  our  com- 
mon En^ish  wild  flowers,  for  as  yet 
I  have  not  fainted  at  the  garden's 
stov»--the  piles  of  clustering  lilac, 
from  the  purest  white  to  the  de^ 
blue  lavender;  the  tapering  balls  of 
the  Gueldrai  roes ;  the  white  waann 
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flowon  df  tfao  pdd  cjfringa^  yn^  its 
opetit  of  omnge  bloasom :  nod  toe  lilr 
lie  laiiiuKm  CMof^and  the  ckar  piikk 
iDSBBy  and  then  the  roses  de  Ifeaux; 
tiie  dBlightfiil  sweet-biaftr,  and  eten 
ite  single  flo^rtrs;  daphnesi  aqd 
MDgy  deutzias;  the  exquisite  white 
Msleaa^  and  all  tbeir  attendsoit  ttvn 
of  loTdy  vnd  early  flowets ;  and  the 
great  gacden  TioletB»  and  the  s^ea 
of  heaui^  and  iiw  old  white  pink& 
and  the  diimng  IQiea)  the  smst  c^d 
dark-brown  waUflonMiy  and  tiie 
bowery  Jion^ysackleB  in.oveEy  cot- 
tage garden;  tiie  exquisite  bEiar- 
xoaeB,  tad  the  abounding  graen» 

It  is  really  pleasant  to  ifiink  about 
each  things— even  to  have  ^em  pass 
in  mental  reriew  before  ona 

By  way  of  a  contrast  pow,  and 
again  repeating  so  &r  what  is  else- 
where sBidi  I  wul  next  describe  a  veiy 
graoefiil  and  oool-looking  arrange- 
ment fbtr  a  dinner-table  in  the  hottest 
days  of  the  London  season^  when 
eool  and  refteshing  things  are  most 
vo  be  desired* 

In  this  design  both  Tases  and 
arrangement  ccmsfm  to  the  same 
tad— -the  Tases  bemg  made  of  frosted 
glass  and  ci  ctystal  dew-drops,  with 
tiie  eBp&caal  inirpose  of  lookiiig 
leallr  loe-lilke  '  The  chief  i4ea  in 
the  desigQ  of  these  11^  that  while  pre- 
Bontinff  a  pile  of  ftuit^  lying  on  oool 
thick  leayes,  snch  as  might  be  dis- 
turbed as  readily  as  any  other  froit- 
dish,  the  Bowers  or  ferns  abore 
woold  make  a  graoefnUy-waving 
shade,  without  that  interruptioii  of 
the  ^ew  across  the  tablci  which  is 
always  foimd  so  much  of  a  dis- 
fximfort 

The  acddentai  advantage,  also^ 
bf  a  few  sprays  of  liam  andwieaths 
of  drooping  roses;^  being  sufficient 
flowers;  and  tile  wide  limit  left  for 
the  use  of  much  or  little  fruity  will, 
I  think,  miJce  the  arrangement  use- 
ful for  either  large  or  small  require- 
ments. 

I  therefore  proceed  to  describe 

*  Although  the  Tases  here  described  are 
made  purposely  in  one  piece,  their  arrange- 
ment can  be  imitated  most  readily  by  a  tall 
flowcr-glaaa,  of  a  gncefni  tapering  fonn, 
fpreading  oot  widely  at  the  upper  Tip— set 
in  a  low,  wide,  round  dish  which  would 
contain  the  fruit,  or  for  a  dnwing«room 
table  another  sui^y  of  flowen. 


IKNne  of  tbe  flowan  that  baTO  been 
found  best  suited  for  this  kind  of 
▼as^  ... 

It  seems  to  me  tiiat  heigtd  should 
not  be.  attempted.  A  good  arrange- 
ment is  to  plaoe  first  ill  the  yase^ 
either  a  Dranoa  of  rose-leaves,  or  a 
bushy  jpiece  of  mjrrtle^  or  c^*  aome 
Buoh-lika  green,  just  to  fill  .^e 
centre  without  standing  up,  and  to 
keep  the  flowers  and  leaTeBJfttoperJy  , 
inflieirplaoes.  . 

Tno  ferns  will  always  then  hm76 
widely  enough  around,  and  a  few 
bpraya  of  heath  or  e^MGns^  of  graee- 
ful  blue  and  wnite  bell-shaped 
flowBEs,  such  aa  the  campanulaft 
and  beautafiil  lily  bibes|  Wista- 
riaS)  again»  and  pale  rose  acacias 
are  all  most  exquisite^  both  for 
leaves  and  flowers,  when  laid  iA 
large  &n-l£ka  layers  all  round  tba 
vase.      .. 

Few  things  are  actually  more 
fresh  and  beautiful  than  vases  filled 
entirely  with  white  and  rose  acacias, 
the  central  and  larger  iwuquet  (xun- 
bining  both^  amidst  their  own  pale 
leaves.  Wistarias  and  laburnums, 
(Dven,  are  beautiful  wl^ere  a  pretb 
simile  group  is  all  Asi  is  required, 
fioses,  fuchsias,  lilies,  and  passion- 
flowers ;  the  lovely  wreaths  m  tne 
Peruvian  climbing -lily,  or  rose- 
coloured  Lapageria;  i^raysofdtoop- 
ing  orchids  ana  of  summer  climbera, 
even  the  great  white  biMweed 
wreathed  around  tiie  stem-^all  these 
are  beautiful 

Sometimes,  again,  the  placeis  inay 
be  reversed,  and  gn^pe$  having 
been  placed  to  hang  from  iiie  \ippet 
VBse^  with  their  long  wreaths  of 
leaves,  the  dish  below  may  be  filled 
with  water-lilks»  floating  on  thdr 
own  wave.   .      ,   .  . 

One  ariangBiiiCTit  Which  always 
answers  very  well  is,  nowevor,  thai 
of  the  first-mentioned  ferns,  placed 
lightly  and  yet  abundantly,  to  dro^ 
around  the  vase,  and  to  overshade 
the  white  and  purple  grapes  in  the 
dish  below,  f  erbips,  indeed,  the 
very  loveliest  vase  tnat  I  ever  saw 
contained  ferns  alone ;  but  then  t^t 
was  in  the  very  hottest  weather, 
when  green,  fresh  foliage  was  above 
all  refreshing. 

In  colder  weather  more  red  be- 
comes desirable:  rose-coloured  and 
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white  camellias,  heaths  and  red 
poinsetfcias,  hyacanths  and  red  tulips 
— ^theee  foe  nmongst  the  flowers  to 
which  we  have  to  fly. 

Then,  again,  we  may  take  the 
lower  dish  lor  flowers,  and  filling  it 
yriXb.  hyacinths,  with  snowdrops, 
moss/  and  bine-hells,  we  may  make 
snch  a  bonqnet  as  will  last  ns  half 
the  winter. 

A  sdno  pan  made  to  fit  into  the 
dish,  either  in  two  pieces  or  passing 
OTernead,  would  answer  for  this 
most  perfectly,  and  the  flowers, 
when  grown  in  pots,  may  be  trans- 
planted safdy. 

There  are,  however,  two  special 
arrangementB  I  wish  to  reoommend. 
The£st  of  all,  roses,  is  for  a  sommer 
group;  the  dishes  in  all  cases  being 
filled  with  fruit  grouped  around  thus 
base,  the  roses  have  to  be  arranged 
aboye,  in  their  own  many  shades. 

White  Banksia  rose  is  admirable 
for  entwining  part  of  the  vase  itself; 
the  peJe,  shell-tinted  Bnga  roses,  the 
exquisitely-shaped  noisettes,  the  long 
mmtifloras,  the  old  sweet  FsBstnm, 
and  the  shaded  Blarii,  are  also, 
some  of  them,  abundant  eyery- 
where,  while  they  are  all  first  rate 
for  graceful  growth  and  beauty. 

Tea  roses,  moss  roses,  the  Pro- 
vence, and  the  various  varieties  of 
the  China  sort,  all  give  many  flowers 
worthy  of  a  place;  but  those 
which  I  name  first  deserve  some 
pre-eminence  for  their  dark,  healthy 
foliage,  as  well  as  for  their  beauty 
or  their  peculiar  sweetness. 

Suppose  the  central  vase  grouped 
with  crimson  roses  or  Uie  sweet 
pink  moss,  gathered  in  the  centre — 
large  clusters  of  the  drooping  Bank- 
sia all  around  the  edge,  and  little 
bunches  of  pu^  flowers,  like  the 
centre  rose,  here  and  there  appear- 
ing ;  the  dish  below  heaped  np  with 
purple  grapes,  surrounded  at  the 
top  oy  a  wreath  of  their  own  leaves. 


To  agree  well  with  this,  the  other 
vases  micfat  then  contain  white 
roses,  whilst  these  might  be  brdcen 
np  with  red  and  crimson  flowers,  or 
bnght  red  firuit  peeping  ont  through 
leaves,  might  oontmne  the  biilliant 
colour. 

Smaller  vases,  if  tii^  are  need, 
standing  all  round  the  table,  might 
be  filled  with  &iiy  roses,  sweet  little 
roses  deMeaux,  and  white  noisettes — 
so  exquisite  for  those  basketcf  which 
w^te  little  china  figures  carry  npon 
thebr  heads.     • 

The  second,  a  wintry  design  for 
decktng  out  these  vases  and  their 
accompaniments,  looks,  I  know, 
most  brilliant 

A  thick  fringe  of  green  is  laid  in 
the  centre  vase,  and  all  around  it 
runs  a  ring  of  waving  sprays  of 
hyacinths  or  heaths,  of  the  palest 
rose  and  white.  Next  to  these 
comes  a  circle  of  white  cameUias,  or 
of  tulips,  of  which  four  or  five  are 
enough,  with  a  fringe  of  fern-leaves, 
made  to  stand  up  above  them. 
Then  a  group  of  heaths  or  hyacinths 
again,  and  one  or  two  bright  rose 
camellias  or  tulips,  forming  a  sort  of 
crown  rising  np  still  higher.  In  this 
design  the  ferns  keep  up  the  wide 
impression,  and  take  off*  the  appear- 
ance of  a  too  great  height. 

But  for  dmner-flowers,  and  for 
drawing-room  vases,  there  are  so 
many  kinds  that  no  lists  can  be 
frdL  Ivy-leaved  geraniums,  though 
common,  are  very  exquisite,  each 
kind  being  placed  separately  in  a 
vase,  to  represent  a  plant.  Heaths 
and  ferns,  again,  and  even  scarlet, 
mixed  with  white  geraniums,  are 
more  fresh  and  cool  than  any  one 
would  suppose;  while  wreaths  of 
clematis,  woodbine,  and  many  other 
graceful  climbing  plants,  make  very 
charming  fringes  drooping  around  a 
vase. 


*. 
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CHAPTER  L 

THE    PAY   DBEAH. 


ON  a  &a.e  brisk  April  afternoon, 
some  dozen  years  ago,  a  yonng 
Italian  painter,  Romeo  Graziosi  by 
name,  was  seated  in  his  atelier  on 
the  fifth  story  of  a  honse,  one  of  the 
whitest  and  most  cheerfol-looking 
in  the  long  Rne  de  Glic^.  This 
street  takes  its  rise  in  the  semi- 
aristocratic  ndghbourhood  of  the 
Chaussee  d'Antin,  and  pnrsiies  its 
sinuoas  conrse  until  it  debouches 
into  the  unmitigated  democracy  of 
Batignolles ;  the  rich  source  and  the 
poor  outlet  being  connected  by  the 
central  region  appropriated  to  the 
prison  for  debt  It  is  aUke  a  com- 
prehensive and  a  suggestive  street ; 
it  is  also  a  good  perch  for  youth 
making  progress  either  way. 

Romeo  Graziosi  is  not  alone.  On 
a  chair — or  rather  half  on,  half  off  a 
chair— is  Ms  Mend  Emest,  a  small 
Frenchman,  preserving  his  balance 
by  the  cane  oetween  his  Imees,  the 
neat  httle  hairy  chin  of  his  neat  little 
face  resting  on  the  massive  Imob  of 
the  thick  cane.  He  might  ride  on 
that  cane. 

The  long  windows  of  Romeo's 
studio  are  open,  in  spite  of  the 
sharp  spring  air— Romeo  says,  to 
let  in  the  scent  of  the  lilacs  in  bloom 
which  he  has  placed  in  the  small 
balcony. 

For  a  wonder,  neither  of  the  young 
men  is  smoking.  Emest  is  armed 
cap-^pie  for  a  visit  of  peculiar  inte- 
rest; and  Romeo's  face  wears  that 
impatient  expression  which  steals 
over  even  the  best-disciplined  fea- 
tures when  the  absence  of  a  visitor 
is  ardently  desired.  Not  only  Ro- 
meo's countenance,  but  his  very 
manner  of  sitting,  showed  in  panto- 
mime his  wish  that  Emest  would 
go. 

Br-rKHunm!— brroumm!  saystlc- 
cessively  two  great,  massive  arpeggio 
chcnrds  on  a  piano  over  the  way.  The 
vibration  dies  away— a  flight  of  oc- 


taves follows — ^then  comes  a  rush  of 
notes,  warbling,  twittering,  trilling, 
one  over  the  other ;  a  concert  given 
by  birds  (music  byHenselt)  in  some 
forest  glade,  to  a  fresh,  clear,  trick- 
ling, meny  rivulet:  at  least  this  was 
what  was  pictured  on  the  wide  ex- 
panse of  Romeo's  imagination. 

'Bre-vo! — ^bra-vo!  IsitlaCIauss, 
or  Goria,  Or  Prudent-Chopin?  Mais, 
mon  cher,  c'est  charmant  r  exclaims 
I^est,  lifting  his  head  from  his  cane, 
and  wagging  it  scientifically. 

'  It  is  not  bad,'  returns  the  Italian. 

'  How?— not  bad  I  Thou  art  dif- 
ficult to  please.  It  is  astonishing, 
ravishing,  of  the  first  quality  of  ta- 
lent. Let  us  see — is  it  in  the  house 
opposite  ?  Is  it  in  the  first,  second, 
third,  fourth,  fifth  ?  One  can  never 
say  whence  sound  cometb.  Gome, 
then,  Romeo,  make  me  a  confidence ; 
for  thou  knowest,  hypocrite.  I  wager 
a  hundred  to  one  that  it  is  a  woman, 
young,  and  lovely  as  a  houri.  Thou 
openedst  thy  window  ten  minutes 
ago,  in  defiaoioe  of  this  chilly  wind; 
Ahl  ha,  ha  I  Romeo,  I  see— I  under- 
stand— ^that  is  it' 

Romeo  pouted  a  little,  then,  with 
the  confidmg  spirit  of  twenty-four, 
and  being  perhaps  a  little  glad  to 
talk  the  matter  over,  he  imported  to 
his  companion  that  the  pianist  un- 
doubtedly was  a  woman ;  assuredly 
young,  by  her  figure  and  gait;  but 
Romeo  had  never  been  able  to  see 
her  face,  though  he  had  lain  in  wait 
for  her  at  comers  of  streets  with 
vigorous,  vigilant  curiosity.  The 
charming  sounds  came  from  the 
sixi^e  opposite.  How  hard  the 
Unknown  worked! — practising  for 
hours  before  breakfieist,  even  all 
through  the  dark  winter  months 
and  without  light ;  going  out  regu- 
larly every  morning  at  eleven,  re- 
turning in  the  afternoon,  practising 
again,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  through 
the  whole  evening  into  the  bargain. 
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'  She  has  made  a  progress,  an  in- 
credible TOOgress,  during  these  last 
months,  roor  little  girl!  she  works 
for  bread,  lam  sure/  ended  Romeo. 

'  She  must  be  yery  wise/  obserres 
friend  Ernest,  '  to  persevere  so  long 
in  this  course  in  our  gay  city  of 
Paris.  Ta-ta-ta— how  the  fingers 
go  I    She  cannot,  then,  be  pretty.' 

'  I  know  not,'  replies  Bomeo. 
'  That  material  called  English  gauze 
is  impervious  to  the  sharpest  of 
eyes;  but  her  feet— oh!  they  are 
beautiful!— so  small— so  small.' 

'  A  woman  who  systematically 
hides  her  face  and  shows  her  feet, 
my  poor  friend,  does  not  promise 
weU.*^ 

'  But  I  believe  her  to  be  English,' 
insisted  Bomeo,  as  a  sort  of  defence 
of  the  young  lady's  costume.  'One 
cannot  see  any  one  more  simpla 
And  then— miladies,  real  miladies, 
very  tall  and  very  thin,  with  veils, 
green,  or  brown,  or  blue,  and  long 
draperies  of  doalra,  seek  her.  I  know 
nothing  more  respectable  in  the 
worid/ 

'  Une  Anglaise !  —  allons  done. 
They  are  all  infamously  ugly,  or  as 
beautiful  as  angels.  One  must  see. 
Does  this  bird,  which  makes  itself 
a  nest  in  the  sixth  in  the  roof,  never 
come  to  breathe  the  air  at  the  win- 
dow, or  to  caress  a  pot  of  roses?' 

'  Thou  seest  she  has  no  roses,'  re- 
plied Bomeo,  rather  sadly ;  '  always, 
always  at  the  piano.' 

'  Ha!  here  is  something  more  in- 
teresting,' exclaimed  Ernest  '  Pro- 
bably tiie  handsome  yoimg  milords 
of  the  thin  respectable  miladies— 
they  are  now  entering  the  porte  co- 
ch^re  of  the  Unknown.  Look,  then.' 
Bomeo  Graziosi  obeyed,  and  his 
every  feature  swelled,  and  his 
swarthy  complexion  was  suddenly 
dyed  a  deep  crimson,  as  though  he 
fdt  a  spasm.  '  Should  these  young 
men  be  for  our  incognita,'  went  on 
Ernest, '  fihe  is  a  preti^  miss.  Should 
they  not,  then  she  may  be  wise,  but 
not  pretty.  We  shall  see.  By  all  the 
salute,  they  are  for  her !'  as  the  silence 
dT  tiie  luano  betokened  an  interrup- 
tion, the  silence  continuing  just  long 
enough  for  a  person  to  cross  a  small 
room,  open  a  door,  and  perhaps  an- 
swer a  q^uestion. 
'Sapnsti!'  cries  Ernest,  'she  is 


wise,  my  friend,  but  not  pretty.  I 
give  her  up.  Look,  there  they  go, 
the  young  milords;'  and  he  pointed 
to  the  two  young  men  walking 
quietly  down  the  street. 

Bomeo  recovered  his  serenity  and 
his  usual  olive  colour.  The  piano 
shortly  again  sent  forth  its  sound, 
but  recommenced  with  neither  great 
chords  nor  flying  echoes.  With  a 
delicious  amplitude,  and  with  a 
loving,  lingermg  finger,  the  pianist 
played, '  Qui  la  voce  suave.' 

'  Ah  1'  exclai^  Ernest,  who  must 
always  criticise  it  and  not  feel ; '  there 
— that  is  better— a  grand,  large  style. 
It  is  superb!'  And  he  spr^ids  his 
hands  out  on  either  aide,  as  if 
swimming. 

But  Bomeo  did  not  hear  the  ap- 
plause. The  music  had  stirred  the 
Suiet  waters  of  the  past,  and  from 
[leir  depths  sprang  uie  serpent  re- 
collection, winding  round  bim  and 
pressing  him  in  painful  coils,  that 
made  his  breath  short  and  his  eyes 
moist  He  thought  of  home,  with 
dear  mother  and  brethren,  fldl  the 
ties  of  family,  all  the  Imks  of  early 
habit;  of  the  iamiliar  native  faces, 
the  fiuniliar  native  dialect,  the  vines, 
the  fig-trees,  the  mountains,  and  the 
plains.  The  silly  boy  had  been  parted 
from  all  these  through  a  first  love ; 
he  had  shot  his  arrow  high,  as  ardent 
enthusiastic  youths  often  do ;  he  had 
chosenfor  his  early  idolatry  a  prisoner 
of  state.  Bomeo,  in  the  enthusiasm 
of  twenty  years,  had  thrown  himself 
on  his  knees  before  the  tower  in 
which  his  queenly  love  languished, 
and  called  to  her  bv  her  forbidden 
name,  Divina  Liberia,  vowing  vows 
to  her,  and  swearing  by  his  own 
loyalty  that  he  would  strive  for  her 
deliverance. 

But  vows  and  plots  had  left  the 
captive  more  captive  than  ever,  and 
sent  the  unlucky  champion  far  from 
blue  skies,  orange  groves — from 
brightness  and  warmth,  from  pas- 
sionate mother's  love,  and  from  large 
black  eyes,  that  emphasized  Ihe  sweet 
truths  spoken  by  glorious  lips,  red 
as  the  pomegranate  flower.  Thus 
Bomeo  is  an  exile  in  Paris,  gay  Paris, 
most  leaden  coloured  to  him,  where 
the  air  is  not  impregnated  with  the 
odour  of  orange  flowers — ^very  far 
from  it— where  the  eyes  can  all  of 
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them  say  bat  one  thing,  '  Admire 
me ;'  while  the  pinched,  narrow  lips 
let  alip,  in  a  shrill  falsetto,  neat  littie 
denegations  of  the  demand  made  by 
the  eyes. 

'  What  is  to  become  of  my  Ideal 
in  this  world  of  Paris?'  mused 
Komeo,  in  his  small  low-roofed 
room. 

LncMly,  howeyer,thongh  Bomeo's 
imagination  was  on  scanty  rations, 
the  consequence  was  not  starvation 
to  his  body.  From  his  earliest  years 
he  had  been  consecrated  to  the 
priesthood  of  Art  'He  was  bom  a 
painter;  even  as  a  boy  he  prodnced 
pictures;  where  others  put  down  on 
paper  or  cauTas  tame  copies,  Bomeo 
gave  you  a  small  poem  to  study. 
But  how?  Because  he  had  the  gift 
to  do  it 

It  had  been  predicted  that  the 
child-artist  was  destined  to  resusci- 
tate the  past  glory  of  the  country  of 
Ba&elle  and  Leonardo;  but  he  fell 
in  love,  and  now  it  would  seem  as  if 
Italy  must  remain  content,  as  she 
has  so  long  been,  with  the  glory  of 
the  past,  and  Bomeo  with  daily 
bread,  instead  of  a  world-wide  fEone. 
He  must  clip  his  soul's  wines.  As- 
pirations may  be  so  high,  that  they 
escalade  heaven  itself,  and  yet  not 
place  a  coin  in  the  purse.  He  must 
seep  his  thoughts  within  range,  if  he 
meant  to  do  his  duty  by  a  mother 
who  had  done  hers  by  him.  Sacrifice 
called  for  sacrifice :  he  must  drudge 
and  struggle.  Drudge  he  did  at  por- 
traits in  oil.  Vanity,  stinginess,  stu- 
pidity, self-conceit,  paid  him  forty 
nancB  for  their  semblances.  There 
was  one  man  who  had  five  likenesses 
taken  of  himself :  oils,  crayons,  water 
colours,  side  &oe,  and  full  fstce.  He 
had  a  wife  and  three  daughters ;  but 
the  idea  of  having  their  pictures 
taken  neyer  crossed  his  shallow 
brain ;  and  yet  the  four  women  really 
belieyed  in  him,  and  thought  him 
the  first  man  of  his  day.  Without 
him,  how  could  Paris  get  on  ? 

Bomeo,  after  four  years  of  this 
task-work,  had  arrived  at  asking  ten 
times  his  original  price,  and  the 
poetry  of  his  nature  had  sufficiently 
evaporated  to  make  him,  with  unfor- 
tunate humility,  consider  himself  a 
sncoessfnl  man. 

Borneo  had  first  heard  the  piano 


in  the  opposite  house  the  week  be- 
fore the  laist  Christmas.  The  grind- 
ing at  exercises  to  acquire  mechani- 
Ofll  skill  had  in  the  beginning  tor- 
tured his  ear;  but  the  indomitable 
energy  of  the  learner  (he  soon  dis- 
covered that  it  was  a  woman)  ended 
by  interesting  and  attracting  him. 
One  day  he  thought,  '  If  1  now  had 
some  of  that  imtiring  courage,  what 
might  I  not  accomplish  T  and  he  lay 
in  bed  creating  a  new  planet  with 
inhabitants  of  fiury  lovelmess,  and 
oflly  got  up  because  he  had  the  por- 
trait of  a  very  commonplace  indi- 
vidual of  the  known  wond  to  dash 
through.  His  feeling  as  he  pock- 
eted the  money  for  this,  was  as 
though  he  had  won  it  by  dishonour- 
able service ;  he  knew  he  was  capa- 
ble of  better  things,  but  then  tbey 
needed  more  exertion,  and — ^no  bat- 
tie,  no  victory. 

Always,  always,  at  the  piano!  no 
relaxation  apparently,  but  to  run 
through  all  weathers,  fidr  or  foul, 
in  a  shabby,  thin,  little  mantie  and 
gown,  with  a  heavy  roll  of  music 
tied  up  in  a  black  waterproof  case — 
giving  lessons  probably  in  order  to 
receive  them  hersel£  '  Poor  little 
one!  thy  perseverance  shall  surely 
conquer  one  day.' 

The  unwearied  pianist  thus  first 
troubles,  then  mingles  in  all  Bo- 
meo's  reveries.  The  studies,  those 
frightful  accumulations  of  scales, 
trills,  and  arpeggios  are  soon  diver- 
sified by  sonatas  and  adagios.  Bo- 
meo does  not  recognize  the  music; 
he  is  not  intimate  enough  vrith 
Beethoven  to  do  so;  it  is  a  language 
unknown  indeed,  but  most  music^. 
How  the  notes  beg,  and  pray,  and 
beseech — ^th^  call  to  him,  '  Aspire, 
aspire!'  Then  the  measure  changes 
from  that  slow,  prayerful  one  to  iJ- 
legro,  prestissimo,  and  Bomeo  heark- 
ens for  days  to  a  duel  between  the 
dormer  and  instrument  She  is 
ed,  worn  out;  her  fingers  re- 
fuse to  obey  her;  but  the  nest  day 
and  the  next,  the  brave  one  resumes 
the  struggle 

'  I,  too,  will  fight  and  conquer,' 
exclauns  the  eager  listener,  and  he 
places  a  large  canvas  on  his  easel 
He  meditates,  and  a  glow  of  hope 
irradiates  his  handsome  &oe.  I^ail 
he,  like  another  Ba&elle,  clothe  his 
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ideal  in  tiie  fozm  of  tha  Holy  Mother 
and  Child;  or,  fedihfal  to  his  first 
loTe,  paint  her  as  one  of  the  heroines 
of  Jewish  slavedom,  freeing  her 
oonntry  by  sword  or  hammer?  Ju- 
dith and  Holofemee — a  fine  subject, 
though  rather  used  up. 

His  facile  pencil  traces  while  his 
mind  hesitates,  lines  multiply  in  one 
comer  of  the  large  canvas  on  the 
easel;  a  picture  is  outlined.  The 
pianist  is  hard  at  work.  Borneo 
keeps  time  to  the  measure  with  his 
brush.  Delicate,  transparent  ooloifrs 
express  a  girl  with  a  distaff,  seated 
on  a  bit  of  grey  rock,  and  a  couple 
of  goats  browsing  near.  The  girl 
has  dropped  her  work,  and,  listening 
to  the  music  of  a  Pifferaio,  is  gazing 
at  the  musician's  little  daughter, 
crowned  with  wild  flowers,  who  is 
dancing.  A  charming  group  it  was 
— ^the  two  girls  so  different — ^the 
spinner  so  firesh  and  demure,  with 
soft,  proud  eyes;  the  small  dancer 
so  sunburned,  so  thin,  so  ragged 
and  so  picturesque,  withal  so  brim- 
ful of  glee.  Every  inch  of  her  is 
in  motion,  not  her  feet  only — she 
dances,  you  understand,  to  the  time 
of  the  extraordinary  allegro  the 
pianoHstudent  over  the  way  is  play- 
ing. Then  the  piper  himself,  in  lus 
tattered  cloak,  and  his  worn  gaiters 
tied  by  a  dozen  knotted  strings,  not 
a  bit  like  the  Pifferari  painted  from 
a  model  There  is  just  the  differ- 
ence one  distinguishes  at  once  in  a 
language  spoken  by  a  foreigner  and 
a  native. 

Thus,  while  awaiting  the  happy 
moment  of  inspiration  to  give  nun 
a  subject  for  a  great  picture,  Bo- 
rneo works  for  many  days  at  the 
little  picture— half  whistling,  half 
flinging  an  accompaniment  to  tibe 
music  of  the  inde&tigable  pianoforte 
player. 

This  happened  in  the  early  spring 
days,  when  butterflies  begin  to  fiu^ 
ter  in  the  bright  sun — ^when  showers 
enamel  fields  and  by-lanes  with 
pale  flowers — ^when  in  great  cities 
the  uproar  and  crash  of  gaiety  is  at 
the  highest  Bomeo  only  lays  down 
his  brush  when  the  light  &ils.  He 
has  heard  the  piano,  and  only  the 
piano,  through  all  the  crash  of  mul- 
titudes and  carriages  in  the  streets 
below.     All  day  it   calls  to  him. 


'  Work,  work!'  In  the  twilight  he 
smokes  his  pipe,  and  list^is  to  the 
voices  of  his  neaxt. 


CHAPTEB  n. 

flITTINO  IN  JtTDC^HENT. 

The  first  of  May  chanced  to  be  a 
flower  markeirday  at  the  Madeleina 
On  the  pavement  to  the  left  of  the 
church  looking   towards   the  Bue 
Boyale,  some  of  every  kind  of  spring 
or  early  summer  flowers  glittered, 
and  some  of  perhaps  every  class  of 
Parisians  were  garnered  before  the 
flowers.      The  workwoman  in  her 
pretty  cap,  so  inimitably  worked  and 
frilled,  and,  above  all,  so  spotless, 
tripped  along  elbowing  the  elegant 
lady  who  has  just  stepped  out  of  a 
coup^,  herself  to  choose  the  replen- 
ishment of  her  jardinieres.      The 
steady  young  matron  with  her  baby, 
its  head  in  a  cushion,  and  the  Nor- 
man nurse  with  hers  in  a  cambric 
tower,  were  there  calmly  making  a 
choice  among  plants  likely  to  last, 
and  casting  a  contemptuous  glance 
at  the  charming  lady  who  is  care- 
lessly ordering  the  most  lovely  but 
most  fragile  of  the  show.    There  is 
a  sprinkling  of  fiashionably-dresscd 
young   men,   and   there'  are  some 
specimens,  too,  of  a  badly-spent  life. 
What  can  bring  that  old  man  here, 
with  face  carved  by  vice,  and  hand 
palsied    by    intemperance?       Can 
spring  have  any  charms  for  him? 
Can  it  awake  any  tender  recollec- 
tions in  him?    A  young   person, 
modestly  dressed  in  a  grey  gown 
and  black  mantie,  too  tmn  both  of 
them  for  the  season,  advances ;  her 
upright^  well-balanced  flgure   and 
clear,  cheerful,  strong  voice  speak 
of  youth,  health,  and  hope,  three 
blessings  long  lost  to  the  old  man 
standing  behind  her.    It  would  be 
difficult  to  decide,  from  the  attire  c^ 
tlie  young  woman,  to  what  rank  of 
life  she  belonged ;  but  her  voice  and 
language  allow  of  no  hesitation.    She 
is  a  lady,  and,  what  is  very  touching, 
a  poor  lady,  with  all  the  delicate 
instinct  of  her  sex  and  class  strug- 
gling with  poverty.    There  is,  how- 
ever,  nothmg  plaintive  or  melan- 
choly about  this  grey-gowned  young 
lady;    she  is  speaking  with  great 
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decisiaiL  She  knows  yezy  well  what 
riie  wants,  and  she  is  energetically 
trying  to  obtain  it.  She  shows  cha- 
racter by  &e  philosophy  with  which 
she  at  once  suhmits  to  the  impossi- 
biliiy  of  obtaining  the  large  rose  in. 
foil  bloom,  and  by  the  (^niok  discovezy 
of  one  snutller,  bnt  still  of  the  same 
kind  and  as  beautifol  in  its  way. 
She  will  have  that  and  a  pot  of  cy- 
clameres ;  now  she  begins  to  bargain 
with  Widow  Baymond  Booth—'  No, 
no ;'  and  shows  such  a  frank  deter- 
ihination  not  to  be  ii]ji)06ed  on,  that 
Widow  Baymond,  ^  Crusty  old  sonl 
in  general,  has  her  ears  so  agreeably 
tickled,  that  she  shnigs  her  shotdd- 
ers  and  gra£9y  yields.  The  yoimg 
lady  has  a  mine  of  good  fortune  in 
that  Yoice  of  hers,  though  it  has 
now  attracted  the  notice  of  a  yonng 
Frenchman,  neat  and  small,  shining 
from  head  to  foot  He  bites  the 
head  of  his  large,  handsome  cane, 
half  closes  his  eyes,  the  better  to 
eonoentrate  his  yiew  of  the  merry 
girl  in  grey.  It  is  a  wonder  he 
does  not  make  a  telescope  of  his 
hands,  as  amateurs  do  at  picture  ex- 
hibitions. There  is  more  of  curi- 
osily  than  admiration  in  the  gaze  of 
the  modish  gentleman.  He  smiles 
at  the  sort  of  boy's  shoes  on  the  feet 
of  the  young  lady;  small  the  feet 
.  are,  but,  heayens  I  what  a  contrast 
to  those  lad  boots  of  that  fiysdnat- 
ing  lady  meandering  her  way  to  one 
of  the  side  doors  of  the  church. 
Grey  gown  places  her  rose  tree  and 
her  qrclameres  on  the  around  by 
her  side,  and  dives  into  her  pocket 
for  her  purse.  Out  of  this  shabby 
leatiiem  receptacle  she  hands  a  two- 
&ano  piece  and  a  &anc,  recdving 
back  some  sous  in  change.  Then, 
as  if  the  desire  were  quite  uncon- 
trollable, she  asks  if  she  can  have  a 
root  of  double  daisies  for  the  sous, 
and  leceiyes  them  from  Madame 
Baymond  with  a  delight  quite  child- 
like, as  if  she  had  l^en  very  clever 
indeed.  The  man  old  in  many  sins 
on  (me  side  of  her,  and  the  man 
young  in  many  vanities  on  the  other, 
each  moved  by  some  inexplicable 
sympathy,  suddenly  oifer  her— the 
one  his  bouquet  of  lilies  of  the  valley, 
the  other  a  bunch  of  narcissos.  She 
turned  smartly  from  the  young  man 
with  a  peremptory  negative  *  Metci,' 


but  hesitated  (only  for  an  instant 
though ;  it  was  not  in  her  nature  to 
hesitate)  glancing  through  her  thick 
brown  veil  of  '  English  material,'  at 
the  wreck  of  manlinees  before  her, 
then  drew  out  two  or  three  of  the 
flowers  from  the  bouquet  he  was 
holding  towards  her  and  bowed.  It 
was  a  movement  of  charily  such  as 
must  have  made  angels  smile.  Now 
she  turns  to  look  for  her  treasures, 
they  are  gone — vanished.  '  That 
yoimg  man  has  them,'  says  Widow 
Baymond,  pointing  to  a  lad  in  a 
blouse  with  a  'par&r's  ticket  on  his 
arm. 

'  How  thenl'  exclaims  grey  gown 
with  a  spirited  dash  at  the  youtii. 

'  Mademoiselle,  permit  me ;  I  am 
going  to  cany  them  home  for  you.' 

'  Thuik  you  infinitely,  my  friend, 
but  I  don't  need  any  one  to  carry 
them  for  me;'  and  the  young  lady 
took  hold  of  the  pot  of  cychuneres  in 
the  porter's  grasp  and  gave  it  a  good 
pulL 

'It  is  impossible;  madamoiselle 
cannot  carry  one,  two,  three  plants 
herself.' 

'  What  is  that  you  say?  Impossi- 
ble! I  am  going  to  show  you  that, 
for  understand,  my  friend,  I  do  not 
need  your  services,  and  I  will  not 
have  them.  Give  me  my  flowers,' 
and  with  great  determination  a  pair 
of  small  handa,  cased  in  grey  cotton 
gloves,  took  firm  hold  of  first  one 
flower-pot  and  then  the  other. 

'  C'estril  dr51e,  ces^trangeres,'  ob- 
served the  discomfited  man  of  the 
people,  as  the  young  lady  walked  ofif 
embracing  a  flower-pot  with  each  aim 
— her  root  of  daisies  and  her  IQies 
of  the  valley  in  her  hand.  Her  step 
was  as  resolute  as  it  was  elastic. 
She  placed  her  foot  on  the  ground 
as  if  the  soil  were  hers.  Across  the 
Place  du  Havre  she  went,  down  the 
Bue  St  Lazare,  up  the  Bue  Tait- 
bout  into  the  aristocratic  Bue  d'Au- 
male.  Bomeo's  friend  Ernest,  cigar 
in  mouth,  followed,  a  few  yards  be- 
hind it  is  true,  but  making  it  cruelly 
evident  to  the  passers  by  &at  he  was 
following  the  young  person  in  grey, 
taking  equal  care,  however,  that  it 
should  be  patent  to  every  lookei^n 
that  the  chase  was  not  a  hot  one.  But 
why  a  chase  at  all?  Ernest  strong- 
ly doubts  and  strongly  suspects. 
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Even  should  this  not  be  Borneo's 

Eianist  with  the  brown  yeil,  it  giati- 
ed  Ernest  to  be  seen  engaged  as  a 
young  man  oomme  il  &ut  ought  to 
be  in  Paris;  but  he  was  not  really 
wicked.  Appearances  contented  his 
small  vanity.  The  unconscious  girl, 
too  much  occupied  with  her  buiden 
to  have  eyes  for  aught  else,  entered 
the  porte  cochdre  of  a  fine  hotel.  Er- 
nest, whose  zeal  was  reanimated  by 
the  disappearance  of  his  prey  in  a 
dwelling  of  so  much  pretension, 
hurried  after  her  in  time  to  catch  a 
sight  of  her  gown  floating  up  the 
grand  staircase. 

'  Pardon,  madam,'  thus  he  addres- 
ses the  lady  who  guards  the  door. 
'  Mademoiselle  witii  the  flowers?' 
'  H — Oui,  mossieu.  She  is  gone  up 
this  moment  to  Mr.  Chopin.' 

'  Very  well,'  responds  Ernest,  and 
returns  to  the  street  In  five  mi- 
nutes grey  gown  reappeared  with- 
out the  two  flower-pots,  but  with 
the  root  of  daisies  in  her  hand,  and 
took  the  road  in  the  direction  of  the 
Barri^re  de  Olicl^.  Step  by  step 
Ernest  accompanied  her,  until  he 
saw  her  enter  the  door  of  the  house 
opposite  to  the  one  inhabited  by 
Rcnneo.  How  clever  of  him  to  guess 
it  was  the  pianoforte  student  by  her 
brown  veil !  A  visit  to  Bomeo  was 
indispensable— or  of  what  use  all 
this  trouble?  Turning  round,  Er- 
nest foimd  himself  &ce  to  &ce  with 
the  old  man  of  the  lilies  of  the  val- 
ley. '  The  old  mummy,'  mutters 
this  little  dandy,  and  running  up  the 
four  flights  of  stairs  at  a  breath,  he 
bursts  with  a  laugh  into  the  serious 
young  Italian's  atelier. 

'  On  my  word  of  honour  a  pretty 
discovery,'  Ernest  exclaims.  '  We 
are  undone,  ruined,  lost,  my  dear. 
The  lady  is  a  wandering  princess; 
has  her  little  adventures,  and  her 
rendezvous  according  to  rule.' 

'  Heinl  and  thou,  with  thy  ruin 
and  thy  princesses,  art  a  wandering 
mystery.' 

'  Seriously,  my  dear,'  went  on 
Ernest,  '  the  industrious  artiste  up 
there  is  not  worth  thy  attention. 
She  has  every  bad  quality:  she  is 
English  or  even  Scotch.  I  am  sure 
I  saw  a  tuft  of  hair,  colour  of  car- 
rots, unfiuling  local  colour  of  the 
children  of  perfidious  All»Qn— per- 


haps it  is  the  tint  proper  for  Protes- 
tants, that  Judas  tmt^ 

'  I  recognize  thy  French  blood  by 
thy  diatribes  against  thy  Britannic 
neighbours.' 

'  It  is  true,  the  English  enrage 
me.  She  is  English,  for  believest 
thou  she  buys  a  dozen  pots  of 
flowers  and  she  will  carry  them 
every  one  herself;  she  buys  a  root 
of  weeds  and  utters  cries  of  delight 
I  offer  her  some  fresh,  but  very 
fresh  nardssus;  she  refuses  them 
with  the  air  of  a  Juno — an  old 
mummy  (the  £unous,  infamous  A. 
de  B — )  presents  a  bouquet  to  her. 
Ah!  from  him  she  accepts  lihes  of 
the  valley.  Pah!  spetik  to  me  of 
women's  instincts;  I  believe  they 
are  all  like  Eve — the  crawling  snake 
attracts  them  alwaya' 

'  My  dear,  the  snake  did  not 
crawl  when  he  whispered  to  Eve, 
it  was  afterwards;  thy  Eroich  scep- 
ticism and  cynicism  blind  thea 
This  young  lady  reftised  thee  be- 
cause she  sees  in  thee  a  vain  young 
puppy,  who  would  construe  a  polite- 
ness into  the  encouragement  of  ad- 
vances. She  took  the  good-for- 
nothing  B.'s  flowers,  it  is  clear,  from 
compassion,  perhaps,  even,  because 
she  saw  he  was  a  sinner  and  would 
not  throw  the  stone;  who  knows?' 

'  Poet  and  romancer !  thou  canst 
think  thus  of  the  women  of  our 
day?' 

'  Thou  hast,  then,  had  no  mother?' 
said  Bomeo.  '  It  is  from  my  mother 
I  judge  women.' 

'  Ha!  there  is  something  in  that. 
How  is  it  that  mothers  are  all 
good?' 

'  I  am  glad  thou  canst  allow  so 
much.  Poor  little  woman !  Listen 
— ^how  hard  she  works.' 

The  pianist  was  attacking — ^thaf  s 
the  word  for  it— one  of  her  last  new 
pieces.  She  tried  it  first  one  way, 
then  another ;  there  was  impatience 
and  dissatisfiiction  in  the  continual 
going  back  to  the  beginning ;  at  last 
she  has  hit  on  the  right  time  and 
tiie  right  strength  of  tone  —  she 
begins  slow  and  soft,  and  manages  a 
good  rapid  crescendo. 

'Brava!  hrava!'  murmurs  the 
Italian,  settling  himself  to  his  easel 
as  though  he  had  received  a  remon- 
strance against  idleness. 


Mm  TorrinQUm  appears. 
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'  Soimberf 8  Marga^nte  aa  Bouet/ 
Bays  Emest  '  How  magnifioemtly 
Goria  exeoates  it!  Quite  another 
aflhir— lapid;  r-— r — ^r  oamm!  and 
it  is  dona  Thoa  thinkest  this  best, 
that  regards  thee.  Ah!  my  ftiend, 
take  oaie ;  Chopin  may  weU  be  her 
Faust  ^e  is  very  enthusiastic  in 
her  music;  she  took  the  flowers  to 
him.' 

'  Then  she  is  giatefiol  as  well  as 
enthnsiastio/  xetuzned  Borneo. 

'  Alt  thon  by  accident  ia  love 
with  this  Unknown  T 

'  No/  replied  Borneo,  '  bat  her 
modes^  and  industry  please  me.' 

'  She  inspires  thee  to  jMunt  spin- 
ners I  see.  Pret<7  little  tdflel  Bnt 
when  wilt  thou  decide  on  a  subject 
for  the  salon?  When  wilt  thou 
oome  and  see  my  ibidymion  V 

*  That  is,  then,  the  subject  for  thy 
future  great  picture  ?* 

'  Tes ;  simple,  you  see :  two  figures 
— fire  metres  by  three,  but  with 
effiacts  of  light,  my  dear!  The 
moon  here  and  fire-light  there.  Se- 
riously, thou  must  giye  up  these 
noihingB  '^pointmg  to  another  small 
canvas  on  which  was  already 
sketched  a  group — 'and  address 
thyself  in  earnest  to  work.' 

'  That  is  soon  said,'  quoth  Borneo ; 
'  what  if  I  haye  no  inspiration  but 
for  nothings?' 

'  Qiye  up  thy  inspirations  and  thy 
^innio^-wheds,  though  truly  tins 
httle  thmg  is  not  without  a  kmd  of 
merit;  but  with  such  Ihou  wilt  not 
arrive  at  the  digniiy  of  historical 
painting.' 

'  I  fear,'  said  Bomeo,  '  that  I  am 
not  bom  to  dignity ;  one  cannot  ask 
from  a  linnet  the  strength  or  the 
flight  of  an  eagle.' 

'  That  is  true,'  replied  Emest, 
drawing  himself  up,  and  strutting ; 
'  come  and  see  my  Endymion ;  he  is 
like  a  young  poplar  which  balances 
itself  in  the  breeze;  andmy  Diane — ' 
here  Ernest  made  a  bunch  of  his 
fingers  and  kissed  the  tips  fer- 
yently. 

A  yigorous  pull  at  Bomeo's  door- 
bell made  the  Frenchman  rap  out 
'  saprejeu,'  and  the  Italian  jump  up 
with  a  '  oorpo  di  Satanasso,'  and 
hasten  to  see  who  might  be  the  im- 
portunate visitor.  Emest  hearing  a 
woman's  yoioe,  stepped  briskly  for- 


ward in  time  to  hear  in  an  unmis- 
takeable  Britannic  accent: 

'  Yous  dtes  le  peintre  italien,  je 
suppose?' 

'  Qui,  madame,  k  yos  ordres.' 

A  very  tall  and  very  handsome 
woman  walked  or  rather  sailed  into 
the  atelier. 

'  Madame  desire,'  says  Bomeo, 
suggestiyely,  dustmg  and  placing 
one  of  his  chaurs — ^the  one  mat  al- 
ways figured  in  his  portraits. 

'  Qui,  monsieur,  je  yeuz  avoir  mon 
portrait  £ut  Je  suis  Mademoiselle 
Torrington.' 

'  Je  veuz'  in  such  cases  as  the  pro- 
ceding,  does  not  mean  '  I  wish,' but 
'  I  will,'  and  a  most  peremptory 
will  was  Miss  Torrington  & 

'  I  leave  the^,  my  dear,'  said 
Emest,  with  a  charming  ffttuiiy  of 
look  and  tona  '  Au  revoir,'  and  he 
made  the  lady  a  swimming  gliss^ing 
bow  with  his  hat  flkiTrnning  the 
floor. 


CHAPTEB  m. 

mas  TOBBXNOTON  AFPEABS. 

'  Is  he  a  painter  also?'  asked 
Miss  Torring^n,  as  she  seated  her- 
self; she  spoke  French  badly  but 
fluently. 

'  Tes,  madame.' 

'  little  monkey!  thinks  himself  an 
Adonis,  as  all  Frenchmen  do.'  Miss 
Torrington  then  indulged  herself  in 
a  survey  of  the  painter  and  his 
room.  '  You  are  very  young  to 
pamt  such  good  portraits.' 

Bomeo  coloured  with  pleasure, 
and  began  to.feel  reconciled  to  his 
visitor. 

'  Madame  has  seen  some?' 

'  Tes,  or  I  should  not  be.  here. 
Boginners,'  continued  the  lady, 
'  generally  make  strong  likenesses, 
so  strong  as  to  be  almost  caricatures 
— most  portraits  are  detestable. 
Very  few  people  are  as  ugly  as  the 
pictures  nuide  of  them.' 

'  Madame  could  not  make  but  a 
lovely  figure.' 

Mus  Torrington  sighed  and  said, 
'  A  fine  ruin,  but  still  a  ruin.' 

'Madame  jests.' 

She  shook  her  head  and  asked, 
'  How  old  do  you  think  I  am  ?' 

Bomeo  hesitated.  'When  Madame 
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came  into  the  zoom  I  should  have 
said  thirty  years  at  most' 

'  And  now?* 

'A  little  more  than  that,  oeir- 
tainly/  returned  the  young  painter, 
his  cheeks  a  deep  red. 

'Very  well.  Now  understand,  you 
are  to  make  a  picture  of  me  like 
what  I  appeared  to  you  when  you 
flbret  saw  me— can  you  do  it?' 

*  Yes,  readily;  it  is  only  to  keep 
the  line  of  the  jaw ' 

'  Never  mind  telling  me  how  you 
will  do  it— do  it' 

'  And  the  size?' 

'  Ah!  it  must  be  essj  to  cany. 
Can  you  begin  at  once?' 

'  Certainly.' 

The  English  lady  took  off  her 
bonnet  and  shook  (down  a  thicket  of 
nut-brown  curls.  Without  her  bon- 
net Miss  Torrington  was  even  hand- 
somer than  Borneo  had  at  first 
thought  her.  There  was  something 
in  her  &ce  that  reminded  him  of 
Guido's  Cend;  that  something  un- 
&thomable,  so  at  variance  with  the 
soft  features  and  complexion.  Time 
had  not  injured  a  single  feature ;  but 
he  had  ran  away  with  the  youthful 
texture  of  the  skin,  and  given  a 
slight  falness  and  droop  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  &ce.  Nevertheless,  she 
was  still  admirably  beautifal,  and 
she  saw  that  the  painter  felt  her  to 
be  so. 

'  You  are  not  more  than  five-and- 
twenty/  she  said,  while  he  was  col- 
lecting his  implements. 

'  Tweniy-four  last  birthday.' 

A  silence. 

'  Talk  to  me,'  began  the  lady;  '  it 
is  one  of  a  portrait  painter's  duties  to 
amuse  his  patients. 

Bomeo  smiled.  How  could  such 
a  hermit  as  he  was  find  discourse  to 
amuse  a  fiishionable  lady? 

'  TeU  me  your  day-dreams.  You 
may  talk  to  me  without  reserve.  I 
am  old  enough  for  any  confidences. 
Young  men  of  your  age  look  upon 
women  of  mine  much  as  they  would 
on  their  grandmothers— thafs  the 
truth,isit  not?' 

*  1^  I  saw  you,  madame,'  replied 
Bomeo,  '  I  might  have  thought  so.' 

*  Thank  you.  Now  for  your  beau- 
idM.  You  shake  your  head.  What! 
Young,  an  artist,  an  Italian,  and  not 
have  dreamed  ?' 


'  Because  I  am  an  Italian,  and 
have  dreamed  of  one  beautiful  and 
lofty  as  the  fair  expanse  of  heaven, 
I  am  here  an  exile,  sketching  an 
English  lady's  portrait' 

'  Indeed!  I  was  sure  you  had  a 
romantic  stoiy.  I  am  curious  to 
hear  it  The  year  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria's accession  to  the  throne,  tiie 
madhouses  in  England  were  at  a 
loss  where  to  lodge  all  the  young 
men  who  went  love-crazed  for  her 
young  majesly.  I  have  been  much 
in  Itsdy  of  late,  but  I  cannot  guess 
what  sovereign  lady  has  broken  your 
heart' 

'  Cannot  you  ?  Did  you  never 
hear  of  one  who  is  a  mysteiy  and  a 
terror  for  Italy  ?' 

'  No ;  if  you  were  an  English  girl 
instead  of  an  Italian  youth,  I  should 
suppose  you  had  iallen  in  love  with 
the  pope.' 

Bomeo  laughed,  then  said  with 
solemnity,  '  Madame,  did  you  never 
hear  of  Divine  Liberty  ?' 

'  Ah  1  I  understand  now;  you  are 
a  carbonaro,  a  ferocious  repubUcan, 
a  Paladin  in  search  of  adventures. 
My  young  friend,  I  am  afraid  you 
are  bom  to  die  a  disagreeable  deatii, 
that  is,  if  you  are  constant  to  your 
first  love.  In  the  mean  time  I  wish 
you  would  close  your  windows ;  the 
sound  of  that  et^nal  piano  jare  my 
nerves.' 

'  She  plays  well,  however,'  said 
Bomeo,  as  he  obeyed. 

'  She!  You  know  it  is  a  woman, 
do  you?  So  in  spite  of  your  grand 
passion  you  condescend  to  interest 
yourself  in  common  mortals.  A 
compassionate  soul  you  find  the  mu- 
sician, I  dare  say.' 

'  I  have  not  the  honour  of  her  ac- 
quaintance;' 

'  K  introductions  were  necessary 
in  that  quarter,  I  could  introduce 
you.' 

'  Madame  knows  the  young  lady  ?' 

'  Madame  knows  the  young  lady. 
Youlia  Evanovna  Beiokimxff  — 
which  means  Juh'a,  the  daughter  of 
John  Belokuroff— was  once  my  dame 
de  comjutgnie.' 

'  She  is  not,  then,  English  ?* 

'  No,  Bussian  —  all  that  is  most 
Bussian.  She  is,  to  boot,  a  Erepo- 
stnaria,  a  serf,  the  descendant  of 


Mu$  Tarriitgion  a^ppean. 
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'  Bat  she  is  free,  onee  over  the 
Riusian  frontier/  ezdaiined  Bameo. 

'  PwfaapB  she  is,  but  Russia  has 
long  daws;   beddeB,  Youlia  £t»- 

Doma's  owner,  the  FiinoesB  8 , 

though  two-thiids  onicked,  did  not 
bring  her  to  PariB  without  a  con- 
tract that  binds  the  genius  here  or 
anywhere.' 

Romeo  was  silent 

'  She  is  young,  so  probably  she 
won't  find  her  price  difficult  to  ob- 
tain in  Paris/  said  Miss  Toning^ 
ton. 

'  God's  blesBing  be  on  ber  efEorts  I' 
letumed  Romeo,  gravely. 

'  I  don't  believe  you  are  luUf  so 
innocent  as  yon  pretend  to  be.  Mon- 
sieur GrazioeL' 

Romeo  had  put  aside  his  chalk 
and  was  gazing  stod&stly  ai  the 
speaker.  She  asked  him  abruptly, 
'Why  don't  you  go  on  with  your 
drawing  ?* 

'Impossible I  The  Izpression  of 
yofur  fiioe  is  changed  and  tiie  lines 
are  deepened.' 

'  Indeed  I  Well,  if  s  no  wonder  if  I 
look  bitter,  for  I  feel  bitterly.  The 
sting  of  in^titude  is  hard  to  bear, 
and  that  girl  to  whom  I  confided 
my  inmost  feelings  is  a  lump  of 
treachery.  Sir,  you  are  very  young 
and  very  impressionable.  Take  my 
advice->stick  to  that  first  charmer 
of  your  imagination;  though  &bu- 
lous,  it  is  beautiful.  Love,  Mend- 
ship,  gratitude,  disappointment,  de- 
ceive and  forsake  us.  I,  who  speak 
to  you,  know  this  by  experience.' 

Miss  Toirington  gathered  up  her 
bonnet  and  mantle,  making  an  exit 
as  abrupt  as  her  entrance  had  been. 
Romeo  nad  not  felt  so  lonely  nor  so 
miserable  since  his  first  days  in 
Paris.  That  beautiful  woman  had 
come  and  robbed  him  of  his  sere- 
ni^;  he  was  one  patient  of  dM 
thmgs  except  of  wilful  evil,  either 
in  himself  or  others.  For  the 
moment  Miss  Torrington  had 
numbed  his  tender,  vivacious  nature. 
The  effect  was,  perhaps,  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  cause,  but  the  &ct 
remains  that  Romeo's  heart  had 
tfamnk  together  at  her  words  as  the 
leaves  of  the  sensitive  pJant  do  at 
the  merest  approach  of  a  rough 
finger.  The  tone  of  mockery,  to- 
gether with  the  wicked  smile  which 


outraged  the  beauiy  of  the  English- 
woman's lips  had  brought  loneli- 
ness and  discouiagement  to  the 
generous-hearted  child  of  genius. 
Who  pauses  to  think  of  the  harm 
that  may  be  done  by  heartless  words, 
lightly  said  or  lightiywrittra?  Who 
steys  the  bitter  eloq[uence  with 
which  lus  pen  or  lip  stings  because 
it  may,  forsooth,  drive  a  t^der  spirit 
out  into  the  desert  of  distxust  ? 

Romeo  eyed  with  disdain  his 
beautiful  little  picture,  the  last  one 
of  the  young  mother,  frowned  at  it, 
and  at  the  murmurs  of  JuHe  Eva- 
novna's  piano  which  would  pene- 
trate his  closed  window.  He  seized 
a  large  blunt  stick  of  charcoal, 
striving  to  force  his  brain  to  con- 
ceive some  subject  to  fill  the  large 
canvas  yet  a  blank — ^half  bent  on 
annihilating  the  precious  bit  in  the 
comer.  Straight  lines  and  curves 
disfigure  the  white  surfisboe,  but  it 
would  have  taken  the  most  skilful 
of  clairvoyante  to  have  made  out  an 
intention.  Is  it  Samson  and  Delilah, 
or  Armida  and  Rinaldo  ?  Truly  as 
like  the  one  group  as  the  other. 
Romeo  flung  away  his  blunt  char- 
coal and  threw  hunself  on  his  bed, 
burying  lus  &ce  in  the  pillow  to 
shut  out  those  continuous  sounds 
which  seemed  to  say  so  plainly,  '  I 
am  wedded  to  labour,  I  am  wedded 
to  labour.'  Humbug  1  Why  should 
that  rich,  beautifid  woman  speak 
iU  of  a  serf  girl?  Women  only 
calumniate  one  another  when  ri- 
vabT^  exists  between  them.  How 
could  Romeo  guess  that  rich  beauty 
had  soothed  her  wounded  pride 
by  the  flattering  unction  that  she 
had  fiiiled  in  her  pursuit  of  wealth 
—  station,  not  by  her  own  de- 
merite  but  through  the  intrigues 
of  her  young  companion?  And, 
after  all,  what  was  it  to  him?  It 
was  all  right,  quite  right !  What  did 
it  signify  to  him  how  Julie  Eva- 
novna  won  her  way  through  life? 
This  being  decided,  he  started  up, 
made  an  elaborate  toilet  Yes,  he 
would  go  forth  and  seek  pleasure; 
that  was  tangible,  he  said,  even  if 
love  and  friendship  were  slipping 
forth.  And  where  on  all  the  round 
earth  is  pleasure  so  eadly  con^ 
manded  as  in  ite  great  mart,  Paris? 
Romeo  went  to  seek  it 
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'  My  dear/  says  Einest,  the  next 
Tisit  he  pays — and  on  an  ayerage  he 
flees  Borneo  eveiy  other  day—'  My 
dear,  I  hare  ooine  expressly  to  give 
thee  the  history  of  the  little  Bns- 

tdstn* 

*  Much  obliged.' 

'  She  is  pretty,  and  Bassian,  not 
English ;  and  she  caused  the  break- 
ing off  the  marriage  of  the  belle 
Anglaise  with  a  great  personnage.' 

'  Bahl'  letoms  Borneo,  trying  to 
appear  nnconsdons  and  indifferent 

'  I  tell  thee  it  is  true  the  great  per- 
sonnage planted  the  belle  Anglaise 
and  would  haye  gathered  the  hnm- 
ble  flower;  and  what  is  droll  the 
little  Bnssian  and  she  are  again 
liyals,  and  they  say  the  hero  this 
time  is  as  handsome  and  yonng,  ahl 
as  handsome  as  my  Endymion.  He 
IB  the  grandson  of  a  benevolent 
miladi  mo  protects  thy  Jnlie ;  and 
he  is  here  beneath  thee/  and  Ernest 
taps  the  floor  with  his  little  toes; 
'  mat  is  the  secret  of  thy  haying  the 
lady  to  paint,  and  not  thy  fiEune,  oh 
Graziom!  Thou  art  not  tiie  rose, 
but ' 

'  And  thou  repeatest  these  miser- 
able canards  as  truths.' 

'  The  half  of  Paris  knows  them  to 
be  true.' 

'  And  the  other  half  knows  them 
to  be  lies/  said  Bomeo. 

'  I  really  imderstand  not  thy  de- 
fence of  tins  little  one.  Hast  thou 
any  objection  to  my  trying  my  luck 
with  MadUa  Julie. 

'  Try !'  cried  Bomeo.  The  word 
was  scarcely  uttered  before  he  hated 
himself  for  it  By  what  li^t  did 
he  urge  on  this  attack  on  an  inno- 
cent person  ?  He  had  come  back  to 
his  original  opinion — that  steady 
earnest  daily  work  was  irrefragable 
proof  to  him ;  he  would  haye  s&ked 
his  life  that  Julie  was  steady  and 
prudent  The  material  time  was 
wanting  for  eyil  doing.  Did  he  not 
know  we  distribution  of  her  hours  ? 
Bomeo  looked  at  Ernest,  and  in  that 
hap^y  combination  of  yanity  and 
egotism,  where  was  he  to  find  the 
right  spot  to  hit  with  his  i^peal? 
Should  he  recal  his  defiant  '  T^l' 

'  I  don't  want  to  meddle  with 
prior  claims/ says  Ernest ;  'tiieyio- 
tory,  I  &ncy,  would  scarcely  indem- 
nify me  for  the  trouble;  in  truth,  it 


is  more  to  conyfnoe  thee  than  to 
pleasure  mysell' 

How  Bomeo  hated  his  friend.  '  I 
defy  yon/  he  retorted. 

'  I  accept  thy  challenge.  In  less 
than  twanfy-four  hours  I  will  kiss 
my  hand  to  you  from  that  charming 
hole  caUed  a  window.' 

'  You  may  kiss  your  hand ' — 
Borneo  no  longer  used  the  &miliar, 
friendfy, '  thou^  and  '  thee'— for  '  I 
know  the  nieasure  of  your  imperti- 
nence, and  yet  haye  no  right  to  ooast 
of  the  aoquaintBOce  of  l£idemoiselle 
Belokuroff.' 

'  Wilt  thou  be  satisfied  if  I  inyite 
thee  to  join  us?' 

A  sort  of  cramp  seized  on  Borneo's 
heart  as  he  listened  to  Emesf  s  re- 
treating steps;  the  cramp  of  remorse 
for  haying  by  his  pettish  folfy  fired 
the  train  for  an  impertinence  to  an 
unprotected  woman.  What  ought 
he  to  do ?  Warn  her?  How  could 
he  after  ]us*own  defying  speeches? 
besides^  his  warning  might  cause 
eyen  more  serious  scandal. 

For  more  than  four  months  Bomeo 
had  hstoned  to  that  piano;  it  had 
solaced  and  dieered  many  a  solitary 
gloomy  hour;  it  had  been  like  a 
good  friend  spurring  him  by  ex- 
ample to  perseyering  labour ;  it  had 
been  a  suggester  of  noble  thoughts. 
Bomeo  was  in  a  puzzle— the  piano 
or  the  pianisto,  or  both,  or  how  was 
it,  or  were  thc^  identical  ?  He  was 
trying  to  unpuzzle  himself  when 
Miss  Torrington  came  in  for  her  last 
sitting,  and  with  her  was  a  fine 
young  man  about  Borneo's  own  age. 
Bomeo  at  once  recognized  in  tiie 
stranger  one  of  the  young  men 
Ernest  had  protested  were  milords 
going  to  yisit  the  unknown. 

'  A  neighbour  of  yours,  Mr.  Gra- 
ziosi/  said  Miss  Torrington,  intro- 
ducing the  Englishman  to  the  Italian. 

'  Purt  of  iSnest's  story,  then,  is 
true/  thought  the  troubled  Bomeo. 

'  A  fine  likeness/  said  the  strange 
yisitor ;  '  your  colours  are  true  and 
transparent' — the  words  were  ap- 
proying,  but  there  was  neither  inte- 
rest of  tone  nor  look  accompanying 
them.  Miss  Torrington  wished  her 
friend  to  point  out  any  alteration  that 
would  improve  the  picture. 

'  I  see  no  need  of  any  change:  it 
is  excellent' 
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*  Bat  yoa,  as  a  fdend,  ought  to 
knowmyfiBoe  better  than  a  Btntoger, 
and  be  able  to  give  hints.' 

'  Indeed,  Mr.  Grazioa  seems  to 
me  to  have  veiy  ably  performed  his 
task;'  the  gentleman  was  gazing 
round  the  room.  '  Ah !  what  is 
this?'— with  a  slight  haste,  taking 
up  the  Fifferaro,  imd  carrying  it  to 
the  light  '  This  is  charming;  why 
do  you  paint  portraits  ?' 

Borneo  sighed. 

'  Have  you  any  more  hke  this?* 

Borneo  moveid  his  big  canvas 
from  the  wall,  and  showed  the 
nearly  completed  picture  of  the 
Young  Mother  and  Child ;  nothing 
but  a  girl  bending  over  her  first 
bom,  deeping  in  a  cradla  Long, 
long  did  the  stranger  gaze  at  this 
picture. 

'  Curious,'  he  said,  at  last  '  One 
would  say,  sir,  that  you  had  been 
trying  to  idealize  some  charming 
mod^,  and  been  betrayed  by  your 
own  admiration  of  the  original  A 
brilliant  j^rformanoe,  this  edmple 
portrait,  Si^or  Graziosi — for  it  is  a 
portrait,  is  it  not  ?'  and  the  English- 
man smiled  kindly,  but  with  a  cer- 
tain aignificanoe. 

'  No,  sir.  I  painted  it  from — 
fiKun  instinct.' 

'  Indeed !  rather  say  inspiration. 
Miss  Tornngton,  is  not  the  reeem- 
Uanoe  striking  to  our  fiEor  musician  ?' 

Miss  Toirington  looked  at  the  pic- 
ture, then  at  Borneo,  and  said, '  So 
you  would  not  take  my  advice?^ 

'  Indeed,  madam,  this  is  quite  an 
ideal  head.' 

'Ah!  ^our  present  ideal' 

'  1b  this  a  commission?'  inquired 


the  Englishman. 

'Tes/  said  Miss  Torrington, 
hastQy ; '  Mr.  Graziosi's  first  picture 
is  mine  by  priority  of  application : 
he  has  only  to  name  his  price  and 
the  picture  is  mine.' 

Bomeo  was  better  pleased  Miss 
Tonington  should  have  it  than  the 
stranger:  he  had  heard  the  obser- 
vation about  the  fiur  musician ;  there 
were  the  elemento  of  Othello  about 
hiuL  He  could  name  no  sum,  fi>r 
he  confessed  this  was  the  first  time 
he  had  had  an  offer  save  for  like- 
nfwwSt 

'  WeU/  said  the  finendly  English- 
man, 'allow  me  to  bring  a  fneiod  or 


two  to-morrow,  and  they  shall  dedde 
ite  value.' 

Miss  Torrington  and  the  stranger 
were  gone.  The  flush  of  pleasure 
faded  irom  the  young  Italian^s  cheek 
and  the  proud  beat  of  his  heart  was 
checked.  He  missed  the  sound  of 
the  faithful  piano;  he  longed  for 
it  as  he  might  have  done  for  the 
congratulations  of  a  dear  fiiend. 
How  was  this?  It  was  not  one  of 
the  hours  for  her  to  be  absent :  he 
knew  her  habits  as  well  as  his 
own.  Could  Ernest  have  forced  his 
threatened  visit  on  her  already? 
Bomeo  seized  his  hat  and  sallied 
forth.  He  asks  breathlessly  of  the 
porti^  of  the  opposite  house  for 
Mademoiselle  Belokuro£  '  Sortie,' 
was  the  laconic  reply.  Bomeo's 
lessons  in  jealousy  were  accumu- 
lating. That  haughty,  handsome 
Engluhman  —  that  vain,  young 
Ermichman?  The  Italian  b^;an 
to  suffer  as  those  do  who  lose  the 
illusions  of  blind  love.  0^  he 
wandered,  taking  involuntarily  the 
direction  of  Ernest's  lodging  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Seine.  The  after- 
noon was  sultry,  with  occasional 
guste  of  hot  wind  which  bent  the 
branches  of  the  trees  in  a  manner 
most  threatening  to  the  still  delicate 
young  leaves;  the  air  was  such  as 
unstrmgs  the  best-braced  nerves. 
The  Seme  swirled  sullen  and  repul- 
sive through  the  bridges.  Ernest 
was  not  at  home,  had  not  been  at 
home  since  the  morning.  Bomeo 
turns  and  walks  towards  the  Tuil- 
eries:  in  so  doing  he  comes  on  a 
great  excited  crowd ;  the  ^- 
darmes  are  there.  A  revolution! 
It  must  be  owned  that  Bomeo's 
heart  gave  a  revolutionary  bound 
back  to  the  banner  of  his  first  love, 
and  that  he  plunged  resolutely  into 
the  very  thickest  of  the  mob.  Oh ! 
Heaven,  what  is  that  ?  What  are 
those  rough  unshorn  men  carrying? 
A  girl  with  long  dishevelled  &r 
hair  that  drips  water— a  pale— pale 
girl  in  grey.  The  men  put  the  bran- 
card on  which  she  lies  so  still  on  the 
ground — Bomeo  pushes  forward. 

'  Beal,fine,white  satin  that,  master,' 
said  one  of  the  bearers,  pointing  to 
the  bare  shoulder ;  '  a  rare  weaver 
made  that' 

'  A  doctor,  for  mercy's  sake!' 
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and  evil  passioiiB;  it  meant  lining 
and  dying  with  the  serf's  collar 
round  her  throat  Julie's  spirit  was 
up  ID  rebelHon.  '  I  oould  bear  dis- 
appoiniment/  she  muttered  to  her^ 
self,  '  a  it  came  because  I  had  not 
talent  enough  to  succeed ;  but  to  be 
destroyed  by  a  silly,  jealous  woman, 
so  old  as  she  is,  tool'  The  old  was 
not  true,  Julia 

'  LoTers,  indeed !  I  wish  I  had  one 
to  defend  me— to  make  these  gossip- 
ing fools  leave  me  in  peace,'  eyeing 
the  bouquet,  the  card,  and  the  letter 
with  grand  contempt  '  A  lover! 
where%  a  i)oor  girl  like  me  to  un- 
earth an  honest  man  to  be  her  lover 
and  take  care  of  her?  If  I  could 
find  one,  wouldn't  I  love  him,  and 
be  careful  of  his  honourable  name, 
which  should  be  a  protection  to  me !' 

All  this  time  Julie  was  pacing  up 
and  down  her  little  room,  angry, 
tortured,  sick  and  giddy,  forgetting 
even  that  she  had  not  yet  had  her 
breaJE&st 

Meanwhile,  Homeo^was  striving  to 
gather  courage  to  pull  the  sfczing  of 
her  door-bell. 

On  a  sudden  the  door  was  vio- 
lently thrown  open,  and  the  young 
lady  sprang  out  so  precipitately  that 
die  nearly  knocked  Bomeo  over. 
She  recovered  her  balance  with  a 
htUe  cry  of  ahum,  and  then  said,  in 
her  sharpest  tone,  '  What  are  you 
doinff  here,  sir?  On  what  errand  of 
mischief  are  you  bent?  No  doubt 
you  are  a  spy  of  that  horrid  English 
old  maid.  £)on*t  put  on  a  face  as  if 
you  didn't  understand  me.' 

'  Oh,  never,  never,  Mademoiselle,' 
protested  Romeo,  pale  with  mortifi- 
cation. 'Pray,  madam,  do  not  judge 
firom  appearances.' 

'  Appearances,  sir!  When  I  dis- 
cover you  at  my  door—peeping  in, 
perhaps,  at  my  keyhole — I  am  not 
to  judge  from  appearances  that  you 
are  no  man  of  honour.  I  wish  you 
to  understand  that  I  am  too  wild  a 
bird  for  your  Parisian  chofif.' 

'  I  am  not  a  Parisian — not  a 
Frenchman  at  all ;  I  am  a  Boman,' 
faltered  Bomeo,  crestfallen  under  the 
beauty's  avalanche  of  angry  words 
and  angrier  glances. 

'  I  wish  you  joy  of  that,  at  all 
events;  but,  French  or  Boman,  let 
me  tell  you  that  I  do  not  want  your 


nosegay— I  hate  it;  and  your  letter 
—I  laugh  at  it  Is  that  your  card  V 
So  much  for  it'  And  she  tore  it  in 
halves,  and  flun^  it  first,  and  then 
the  flowers,  on  the  floor,  trampling 
on  them  with  her  pretty  httle  feet 
'  Now  go  away.' 

'  Brava!  bmval'  cried  Bomeo,  en- 
raptured. '  God  bless  you  for  doing 
so.  I  knew  you  were  an  angel.  Oh, 
what  a  load  you  have  tiJcen  off  my 
heart!' 

'  Are  you  in  your  right  senses, 
sir?  You  do  not  speak  as  if  you 
were.' 

'  Never  mind ;  if  you  only  knew 
what  I  have  suffered  on  your  ac- 
count' 

'On  my  account,  sir?  Why,  I 
never  remember  to  have  set  eyes  on 
you  before.' 

'  And  perhaps  you  never  did ;  for 
this  is  the  first  time  I  ever  beheld 
your  &oe,  except  in  dreams.  But 
I  have  listened  to  you,  heard  you. 
Yes,  your  music  came  to  the  lonely 
exile,  and  the  poor  enthusiastic 
Italian  has  for  many  a  month  made 
of  you  his  beau-id^.  You  have 
be^  my  good  angel ;  to  you  I  owe 
my  success^  you  inspired  me;  a 
cloud — a  Miss  Tonington — ^hid  you 
from  me,  but  now  tlmt  I  see  you, 
the  cloud  has  passed,  and  my  ideal 
is  a  realitv.' 

'  Eh,  eh!  how  &st  you  go,  sir,' 
said  Julie,  unable  to  help  a  smile. 
'  You  really  know  nothing  of  me.* 

'  I  see  what  you  are  in  your  smile, 
in  your  frown,  in  your  paleness.  I 
see  it  in  your  poverty ;  all  in  you 
and  around  you  is  a  prophecy  of 
good.  You  will  fill  a  man's  home 
with  happiness.' 

'  Oh,  dear !'  said  Julie,  with  a  be- 
ginning of  embarrassment, '  you  are 
surely  a  veiy  odd  man.' 

'  Not  at  all ;  but  I  despise  con- 
ventionalities. I  know  you  are 
friendless — so  am  I;  you  work  for 
your  bread — so  do  I.  Let  us  asso- 
ciate our  honest  purpose,  and  no 
longer  tread  the  world  alone.  Will 
you  be  my  wife?* 

Nothing  like  shy,  reserved  people 
for  going  the  most  terrible  lengths 
when  once  roused  from  their  timi- 
dity. Bomeo's  soul  had  passed  into 
his  eyes;  his  face  was  roally  mag- 
nificent with  the  expression  given 
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to  it  by  an  ixiesistible  and  noble 
sentiment  Julie's  Bussian  heart 
was  stined  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life :  she  vas  penetrated  by  his  deep 
feeding.  Her  dear,  blue  eyes  were 
veiled  as  they  had  never  been  be- 
fore; her  merry  defiant  voice  was 
ahnost  low  and  husky,  belying  her 
effort  to  make  it  sportive  as  she 
said, '  I  am  half  tempted  to  take  you 
at  your  word,  were  it  only  for 
the  originality  of  the  proceeding.  A 
match  concluded  on  the  threshold 
of  the  door  would  be  like  the  end  of 
afiEU!ce.' 

'  Ton  are  cruel,  madam.  I  see  I 
am  ridiculous  in  your  eyes.' 

'God  help  mel  who  am  I  that 
I  should  miake  a  jest  of  generous 
words  ?'  said  Julie,  seriously.  '  But, 
sir,  I  do  not  even  know  your  name.' 

'  I  am  Bomeo  Grasdosi.' 

'What!  the  genius  I  the  great  ar- 
tist?' exclaimed  Julie^  brightening 
up.  '  Oh,  sir,  you  are  very  good  to 
interest  yourself  in  me;  my  best 
friends — ^they  live  in  the  same  house 
with  you — spoke  to  me  of  you,  only 
last  evening. 

Instead  of  also  brightening  up  at 
this,  Borneo  clouded  over.  'Ah I 
you  mean  a  handsome  young  Eng- 
lishman?' 

'  I  mean  the  mother  and  grand- 
mother of  the  handsome  English- 
man.   I  adore  them  all.' 

'What!  all  of  them?' 

'  Yes,  all  of  them.  Why,  sir,  I 
should  have  drowned  myself  in  the 
Seine  but  for  them;  would  you  have 
me  ungrateful  ?' 

'  No— but ' 

*  Sir,  yon  do  not  know  who  I  am. 
lam  Toulia  Evanovna  Belokuroff, 

a  bondswoman  to  the  Pzinoess  S , 

and  they,  these  English,  are  of  noble 
rank,  and  when  I  was  persecuted 
and  slandered,  they  upheld  me. 
Ton  are  not  a  generous  man  if  you 
do  not  see  that  It  is  my  duty  to  wor- 
shiptfaem  all.' 

'Then  I  am  too  late.' 

'  Too  late,  sir!  What  do  you 
mean?' 

'  Tour  heart  is  not  free/ 

'  My  heart,  sir,  must  not  speak 
till  my  body  is  free.' 

'Mademoiselle!' 

*I)o  you  not  understand  the 
xneaning  of  the  word  bondswoman  ? 

VOL.  I.— NO.  I, 


I  belong,  as  a  chair  or  a  table  in  her 
drawing-room  does,  to  the  Princess 
S .' 

'  But  I— I  have  money,'  stammered 
Bomeo. 

'  Do  you  mean  you  woidd  like  to 
buy  me  ?'  asked  Jxilie,  hovering  be- 
tween a  laugh  and  a  cry. 

'  Tes—yes— buy  you.  Enshrine 
you  in  my  heart  and  home,  as  my 
guardian  angel  and  wifa' 

Julie  turned  very  red,  then  very 
pale,. and  finally  swooned  away  at 
Borneo's  feet;  just  the  most  impru- 
dent thing  she  could  have  done— the 
landing  so  narrow,  and  Bomeo  so 
inexperienced  in  the  mapagement  of 
fiuntingfits. 

But  aid  was  tripping  jauntily  up 
the  stairs.  Ernest,  comet-like,  ar- 
rives at  the  inconvenient  spot  where 
Bomeo  was  standing  over  Julie's 
prostrate  body. 

'Borneo!'  exclaims  Ernest,  and 
'Ernest!'  answers  Bomeo,  and  a 
silence  of  a  second  ensues. 

'  Ah  9a,  my  dear,'  b^^  Ernest, 
'  thou  hast  tiien  forgotten  our  yes- 
terday's agreement.' 

'  Hein  1^  ejaculates  Bomeo. 

'  We  must  discuss  this  treacheiy, 
sir,'  continues  the  little  Frenchman, 
balancing  himself  on  the  top  step, 
'  but  not  here,  sir^— not  in  tne  pre- 
sence of  a  lady.  I  shall  send  you  a 
fiiend.' 

'Are  yon  jesting,  Ernest  ?'  returns 
Bomeo,  also  using  the  ceremonious 
second  person  of  uie  plural. 

'Sir,^  replied  Ernest,  solemnly, 
'  to-morrow  we  will  untie  that  hy- 
pocritical question  with  swords.  At 
present,  we  had  better  pick  up  this 
prostrate  Helen.' 

'  Touch  her  at  your  peril,'  shouts 
Bomeo,  and  so  loudly  that  doors  be- 
gin to  open  below,  and  suddenly  up 
i-uns  Miss  Torrington. 

'  No  fighting,  gentiemen,  or  I'll 
call  in  the  police,'  meaning  the  gen- 
darmes. 

'Minerva  repressing  the  fury  of 
Achilles,'  says  Ernest,  gallantly,  to 
the  tall  English  lady. 

Miss  Torrington  laughed,  and  said, 
'  Suppose  we  leave  the  heroics,  and 
help  tne  heroine.  MonsienrGrazioBi, 
you  are  the  strongest,  assist  me  to 
cany  MademoiseUe  Julie  into  her 
room,' 
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'  When  Julie  was  lidd  cm  the  hud 
flofiA — her  bed  by  night — Borneo, 
leavmg  Miss  Torrmgton  to  bathe  the 
fltill  half  hisoisible  girra  forehead, 
turned  to  Emest,  and  taking  hold 
of  the  \Mb  man's  ann,  he  some- 
what roughly  led  him  roond  the 
room,  pointing  to  the  uncarpeted 
floor,  the  small,  uncomfortable  choir, 
the  thinly  curtained  windoir,  the 
absence  of  any  ilieplaoe,  and  then 
exclaimed, '  Quite  the  habitation  for 
awandering  princess,  eh?  Quite  the 
salon  for  receptions,  eh  ?' 

'  I  took  yon  for  a  man  of  sense, 
Mr.  Bomeo/  said  Miss  Tornngton. 
'  Upon  my  word,  I  now  begin  to 
have  some  idea  that  you  are  mad. 
This  Julie  is  opening  her  blue  eyes; 
suppose  you  go  and  fetch  her  a  cup 
of  soup  or  co^  from  the  shop  next 
door/ 

Bomeo  looked  at  Julie,  and  his 
heart  gave  a  great  throb  as  the  blue 
eyes  alluded  to,  losing  the  biank 
look  with  which  they  had  evidenced 
ai  rstom  to  oonsciousDess,  glanced 
eagerly  towards  him.  He  obeyed 
the  mute  call. 

'  Go  away,  co  away,  all  of  you, 
directly,'  she  whispered. 

'  No,  you  are  my  betrothed,  and 
I  will  defend  you  with  my  life,' 
said  Bomeo,  with  a  fierce  look  at 
£nie6t. 

'  Ah  I  who  will  help  me — ^who  will 
save  me?'  moaned  Julie. 

'  Whaf B  the'matter?'  said  a  clear 
Toice  from  the  doorway.  Erery  one 
looked  round,  and  there  stood  a  tiny 
figure,  its  &oe  hid  in  a  great  Leg- 
horn bonnet  from  which  hung  a  long 
blneyeiL 

'  I  save  n^self.  I,' — exclaimed 
Ernest,  skipping  out  of  the  room, 
while  Julie,  who  had  been  lying 
helpless  on  the  sofa,  suddenly  sprang 
up,  and  in  an  instant  had  the  new 
eomer  enclosed  within  her  young 
powerfiil  arms. 

*  Gently,  gently,  my  poor  child — 
leave  me  some  breath,'  said  Lady 
G.  N.,  for  she  it  was  who  took  refuge 
on  the  nearest  chair,  while  Julie, 
who  had  exhausted  all  her  strength 
iu  this  last  effort,  sat  down  at  the 
old  lady's  feet,  resting  her  head  on 
her  kneiBS 

'  What  is  the  matter,  if  you  please  ?' 
ftsked  Lady  G.  N.,  taking  off  her 


bonnet,  and  showing  a  .very  pretty, 
little  old  face. 

Mbb  Torrington  shrugged  her 
shotdders  slightly,  laughed,  then 
said,  as  if  in  deprecation  of  some 
accusation  :  '  Indeed,  Lady  G.,  my 
-visit  here  wto  one  of  angelic  charity. 
I  am  quite  disinterested,  I  assure 
you.  Good  day.  Adieu,  ma  petite,' 
to  Julie. 

How  capitally  Miss  Torrington 
managed  to  mark  the  difference  of 
rank  between  herself  and  JuHe. 
Bomeo  and  Ernest  had  looked  and 
spoken  ferociously  to  one  another, 
but  the  viperish  insolence  of  the 
woman  went  inconceivably  fiir  be?< 
yond  the  men's  wild-beast  instinct. 

'  I  am  Lady  G.  N.,  sir,'  said  the  old 
lady  to  Bomeo.  '  Now,  sir,  who  are 
you,  and  what  brought  you  here? 
This  young  lady  is  my  adopted 
daughter,'  laying  her  hand  on  Julie's 
fair  head.  Heaven  alone  knew  thd 
number  of  such  daughters  which 
this  good  Samaritan  had. 

'  Madame,  I  am  here  because  I 
came  to  propose  honourable  mar- 
riage to  Mademoiselle  Julie.' 

£i  the  extremity  of  her  astonish- 
m^t  Lady  G.  exckimed,  <  Plait-il?' 
a  more  civil  way  of  asking  enlight* 
enment  than  the  English '  what?^ 

'  Madame,  I  am  Bomeo  Graziosi, 
a  painter  by  profession,  an  exHe  from 
Italy.    I  live  over  the  way.' 

'  My  grandson's  rara  avis,'  said 
the  old  lady  to  herself  in  English ; 
then  aloud,  in  French  of  oourse,  'I 
begin  to  understand.  Julie,  my  child, 
how  came  you  never  to  speak  to  us 
of  this  gentieman?' 

'  I  never  spoke  to  him  before  to- 
day,' replied  Julie,  her  &ce  up^ 
turned  to  that  of  her  beneJhctresB, 
a  slight  flush  for  a  moment  chasing 
away  her  pallor.  Nothing  but  what 
was  truth  and  candour  on  that'noble 
&ce. 

'Well,  monsieur?'  said  her  lady-* 
ship,  interrogatively  to  Bomeo. 

'  Mademoiselle  Julie,'  cried  Bo- 
mep,  kneeling  down  by  Julie,  so  as 
to  bring  his  eyes  on  a  level  with 
hers.  '  Mademoiselle  Jiilie,  hear 
me.'  His  voice  was  agitated,  but 
there  was  manliness  and  dignity  in 
his  demeanour.  '  Ton  know  what  I 
have  told  yon  dieady,  of  the  blessed 
influence  of  yoor  musio;  you  know 
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t&Kt  It  bte  tMefti  as  the  fpxA  ocnmsel 
of  a  friend  to  me.  Bich  or  poor, 
each  of  na  may  hope ;  the  fotare  is 
a  mine  in  which  every  one  has  a 
right  to  dig.  I  have  plenty  of  work, 
more  than  enough  for  one.  I  don't 
helieye  you  care  for  fine  gowns  or 
bonnets;  if  yon  do,  and  only  don't 
wear  them  beeanse  yon  have  no 
money  to  buy  them  with,  send  me 
away  at  once.'.  He  broke  off  and 
looked  into  her  eyes ;  '  I  love  the 
dear  industrious  one,  who  has  sooth- 
ed me  and  elevated  me ;  showing  me 
the  right  road  by  her  example.  I 
am  r^y.  Mademoiselle  Julie,  to 
^"^e  you  my  whole  life,  but  I  ask 
from  yon,  yours;  nothing  short  of 
that  will  satisfy  me/  Again  he 
stopped,  and  Julie  in  a  low  but  very 
distinct  Yoioe  said,  '  I  am  not  afraid 
of  poverty,  and  I  am  accustomed  to 
work.* 

'  Tlvuxk  you.  thank  you.  Madame, 
you  have  heard  her  words.' 

'  Very  strange,  very  irregular,' 
observed  the  little  oM  lady.  '  They 
all  tell  qie  X  have  no  head,  and  I 
shall  get  the  blame.  But,  Julie, 
my  dear,  have  you  forgotten  ^  here 
there  was  a  short  eager  whisp^. 

'  He  knows,'  said  Julie,  out  loud. 
'  He  is  to  help  to  buy  me.' 

'Dear  me  I  what  will  my  daughter 
say  ?  It  all  seems  so  nice  and  natu- 
ral that  I  am  afraid  it  is  a  vastly 
foolish  business.  Mr.  Graziosi,  I 
shall  expect  you  to  i)ay  tis  a  visit 
this  evening  to  exonerate  me  from 
all  suspicion  of  having  been  your 
fellow-conspirator  in  this  case.  Now 
go  away  if  you  please,  and  send  up 
the  porteress ;  if  Julie  does  not  get 
some  food  she  will  be  hunting  again. 
Pray  do  go.' 

Considering  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  as  explained  to  him  by 
Bomeo's  new  friend,  the  young 
Englishman,  Ernest  gave  up  his 
sanguinary  intentions,  and  came  to 
congratulate  Madlle.  Julie's  happy 
betrothod  with  the  most  overflowing 
sincerity.  The  l)alf-cracked  Princess 
S — —  behaved  very  well;  she  was 
excessively  diverted  by  iiie  story, 
and  drove  about  Paris  relating  it 
until  Bomeo  became  quite  the  fa- 
shion, and  received  orders  for  pic- 
tures which  would  speedily  refill 


the  vacuum  left  in  his  purse  hf  the 
payment  of  his  biidevi  purchase^ 
money. 

Some  three  months  after  Bomeo's 
interview  with  Julie  on  the  thresh- 
old of  her  door,  that  young  person 
dressed  in  white,  with  a  wreath  of 
orange  flowers  on  her  fiEor  head,  ae- 
oompanied  by  a  tiny  old  ladv,  got 
into  a  very  fine  carriage,  which  bid 
come  from  the  Faubourg  Si  Gert 
main  to  the  Bue  de  01iG^y  to  fetch 
them. 

In  the  carriage  was  the  noble  Prin- 
cess S herself.    The  coachman 

took  the  road  to  the  Champs  Ely^ 
s6es,  the  i)rinoe8S  sitting  obstinately 
with  her  illustrious  back  turned  to 
the  horses,  that  she  might  hold  up 
before  the  face  of  her  former  '  Kre- 
postnaia  jeuschuna,'  a  picture  of  our 
blessed  Lord  within  an  aureole  of 
pure  gold,  and  glistening  with  rare 
jewels.  The  princess  kept  her  own 
eyes  on  Julie  to  make  sure  that 
Julie,  as  all  proper  Bussian  brides 
are  bound  to  do,  kept  hers  on  the 
picture. 

Bomeo  with  his  friends  were  al- 
ready waiting,  when  the  three  ladies 
entered  the  Bussian  chapel  in  the 
Bue  de  BerrL  As  usual  at  the 
prospect  of  any  sight,  several  Eng- 
lish were  on  the  benches  in  the 
nave.  When  the  mass  of  marriage 
was  over,  some  national  Bussian  ce- 
remonies followed :  first,  a  piece  of 
jrose-coloured  satin,  about  a  foot  and 
a  half  broad  and  perhaps  a  couple 
of  yards  long,  was  brought  in  oy 
one  of  the  attendant  priests  and 
{Spread  on  the  ground  before  the 
bridal  pair.  Bomeo  ^as  desired  to 
put  his  foot  on  it,  Julie  with  the 
utmost  care  placing  hers  on  the 
exact  same  spot  from  which  he  lifted 
his  off.  This  rose-coloured  satin  is 
emblematical  of  the  rosy  path  in 
which  the  newly-made  husband  and 
wife  are  to  tread  life  together.  After- 
wards followed  a  ceremony  which 
never  fidls  to  create  much  stir  and 
anxiety  among  wedding  guests.  Two 
tapers  are  lighted,  one  given  to  the 
bnde,  one  to  the  bridegroom;  the 
flames  are  made  to  commingle  and 
then  suddenly  blown  out  The 
greatest  precaution  is  always  taken 
that  both  lights  shall  expire  at  tiie 
same  instant — ^for  if  one  be  extin- 
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gaisbdd  before  the  otiber,  it  is  held 
to  be  prophetical  that  tliat  one  c^ 
the  couple  who  is  holding  it  will  die 
first. 

'  Not  a  second  between  them/ 
whispered  the  amdous  princess  to 
Julie.  This  matter  satis&ctonly 
over,  the  four  bridesmen  were  mar- 
shalled: two  were  to  caity  each  a 
lighted  candle  behind  the  bride  and 
bridegroom,  and  two  to  go  in  front 
holding  crowns  over  their  heads,  as 
they  made  the  drcnit  of  the  chapeL 

The  carrying  the  candles  did  not 
demand  much  presence  of  mind,  but 
to  walk  backwards,  and  at  the  same 
time  manage  to  keep  a  coronet,  with 
outstretched  arms,  suspended  over  a 
moving  man  or  woman's  head,  re- 
quires practice  and  dexterily.  It  is 
not  every  one  who  feels  himself  ca- 
pable of  an  impromptu  exhibition 
of  this  kind,  and  one  of  Bomeo's 
Italian  friends  at  this  point  turned 
shy  and  restiye.  It  was  evident 
from  Julie's  discomposure  that  she 
would  not  have  believed  herself 
thoroughly  married,  had  any  iota  of 
the  matrimonial  programme  been 
omitted. 

At  this  crisis  an  English  gentle- 
man, seated  on  the  foremost  bench 


in  the  nave,  and  thus  near  enough 
to  the  principal  actors  to  perceive 
what  was  the  dilemma,  started  for- 
ward. He  had  a  decidedly  clerical 
aspect,  not  devoid  of  something  even 
puritanical,  an  air  solely,  however, 
given  hy  the  peculiar  out  of  his 
dothes,  for  never  did  human  being 
possess  a  pair  of  eyes  more  expres- 
sive of  peace  and  goodwill  to  his 
neighbour.  With  imperturbable 
gravity  he  offered  his  services  to 
hold  the  crown  over  the  young 
lady's  head;  with  imperturbable 
gravity  he  performed  the  task,  with- 
out a  single  &lse  step,  as  if  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  ao  that  sort  of 
thing  all  his  life.  Perhaps  it  was 
as  well  that  it  was  not  known  to  the 
officiating  priests,  nor  to  the  Princess 

S ,  that  the  individual  whose  aid 

they  had  so  gratefully  accepted  was 
an  English  heretic  of  the  most  ob- 
jectionable species. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  add  that  the 
dvil  nuffriage  and  the  Boman  Ca- 
tholic ceremony  had  already  taken 
place. 

Julie  and  Borneo  lived  happily 
ever  afterwards.  Now  this  is  a  true 
story,  and  this  last  is  the  truest  line 
ofaU. 


TBNDEB  WOBDS. 

iLLDBIBiLTKD  BY  F.  B.  PlGKEBSdlLL,  B.A. 

A  CHANGE  so  swift  what  heart  did  ever  feel  I 
It  mshed  upon  me  like  a  mighty  stream. 
And  bore  me  in  a  moment  fiur  from  shore. 
Tve  loved  away  myself;  in  one  short  hour 
Alieady  am  I  gone  an  age  of  passion. 
Was  it  his  youth,  his  valour,  or  success  ? 
These  might  perhaps  be  found  in  other  men. 
'Twas  tiiat  respect,  that  awfdl  homage  paid  me ; 
TbaX  fearftd  love  which  trembled  in  his  eyes. 
And  with  a  silent  earthquake  shook  his  soul. 
But,  when  he  spoke,  what  tender  words  he  said  I 
So  softly,  that,  like  flakes  of  feathered  snow, 
Th^y  melted  as  they  fell. 
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LADY  MAY  AND  THE  BAEON'S  WALK. 

I. 

LONG  years  ago  a  casUe  stood 
Where  now  there  stands  a  pond 
(A  lake  if  s  by  its  owner  called). 
With  a  great  wide  moat  beyond. 

2. 

And  all  about  the  tnrrets  tall. 

Of  this  old  castle,  grew 
Lichens  and  ivy,  and  at  night 

The  owls  from  out  it  flew. 

The  battlements  were  cdways  kept 

By  sturdy  men-at-anns ; 
'Twas  in  those  days  when  frequently 

One  heard  of  *  wars'  alarms/ 

4. 
The  moat  was  wide,  and  deep,  and  long. 

The  drawbridge  was  a  sight 
For  architects  to  wonder  at. 

It  was  so  strong  and  light 

The  tenaoe-gardens  were  more  Mr 

Than  gardens  now-a-days. 
I  think  medi»Talists  assert 

The  sun  then  had  more  rays. 

6. 
Howe'er  that  be  it  answers,  now,  « 

My  purpose  to  declare 
That  tnere  were  terrace-gardens, 

MoreoTer  they  were  fiur. 

7. 
And  once  beneath  the  summer  sun 

A  lady  stood  and  heard 
What  she  oughtn't  to  have  listened  to. 

But  did  hear  eveiy  word. 

8. 

The  lady  was  &ir. 

Her  loveliness  rare 
Was  the  theme  of  each  bard  of  the  ago ; 

Her  wit  and  her  grace 

And  beautiful  fauSe, 
Were  declared  by  the  wise  and  the  sage. 

To  be  rather  too  much 

Of  a  good  thing,  for  such 
Were  considered,  most  properly,  then 

To  be  base  coquettes. 

And  horrible  nets. 
To  ensnare  and  deceive  the  poor  men. 

9. 
And  now,  when  the  summer  sun  was  high 

In  the  clear,  blue  heavens  o'erhead. 
When  the  little  birds  didn't  care  to  fly. 

Being  of  coup  de  9cHeil  aftaid. 
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When  the  floVreis  bent  fheir  delicate  heads, 

Oppieesed  by  the  noontide  heat. 
And  the  cows  and  calyes  made  impiompta  beds 

And  one  loathed  the  idea  of  mei^ 
When  the  only  thing  that  eonnded  nice. 
Was  a  bottle  of  *  Baas/  or  a  strawberry  ioe ; 
When  Natme  herself  seemed  to  think  it  a  bore 
That  she  should  be  expected  to  do  any  more — 
In  that  tropical  heat. 
When  flesh  and  blood 
Couldn't  be  in  a  hurry. 
That  lady  stood 
As  the  veriest  scrub  of  a  oook  might  have  done, 
And  talked  to  her '  follower '  under  the  sun. 

10. 

And  in  truth 

The  bright  youth 

Was  fDrsootii 
One  whom  the  sternest  might  allow 
To  be  worth  a  broiling ;  his  lofty  brow . 
And  eagle  eye  and  Boman  nose. 
And  superior  cut  of  both  moustache  and  clothes 

Proclaimed  him,  at  sight. 

One  of  the  bright 

Bace  who  were  bight 
In  those  golden  days  of  romance  and  song 
A '  lord  of  the  soil ;'  his  doublet  was  long. 
Too  long  for  aught  but  a '  noble '  to  wear. 
And  so  was  his  rapier  and  chesnut  hair ; 
And  his  dainty  fingers  were  taper  and  white. 
And  his  lace  was  point,  and  his  eyes  were  bright ; 
And  he  looked  too  handsome,  albeit  hot. 
To  come  to  his  end  through  stopping  a  shoi 
He  had  all  the  graces,  and  all  the  airs. 
Of  a  rope-dancer  and  a  brace  of  bears 
Combined.    He  poised  himself  on  alternate  feet. 
And  protested  he '  weally  suffered  from  heat' 

And  then  reflected 

'Twas  rather  inhuman 

To  oomplain  of  what  the,    . 

A  delicate  woman 
Bore  with  not  so  much  as  a  petulant  look 
At  Ihat  sun  which  such  dreadftil  liberties  took. 

II. 
'  One  short  year  hence,  sweet  liidy  May, 

Shall  see  me  by  your  side ; 
One  short  year  from  this  Yerj  day.' 
The  demoiselle  replied — 

13. 

Ah,  Bernard  I  but  I  greatly  fear 

This  stem  siep&ther  of  mine. 
To  whom  you  know  you're  aught  but  dear. 

Will  ne'er  let  me  be  thine. 

'  He  told  me,  as  this  mom  I  bent 

In  duty  o'er  his  bed 
The  warm  red  flannel  Bolus  sent, 
To  wrap  around  his  hoadi 
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H. 
« Was  doing  him  a  world  of  good. 

And  as  nis  appetite 
Is  something  horrible — sa  mde, 
OuY  prospects  don't  look  bright' 

15- 
'  A  year's  a  long  time  at  his  age/ 

The  gallant  youth  replied. 
With  all  the  wisdom  of  a  sage. 

The  gentle  lady  cried. 

i6. 
*  Weep  not,  sweet  May;  I  leave  yoa  now. 
But  firmly  trost  when  next 
I  gaze  npon  your  lovely  brow. 

We  shall  not  be  ^rplezed 
By  this  most  inconsiderate  of  sire's  commands 
Being  flatly  against  our  ioining  our  hands.' 
And  tb^  beneath  that  summer  sun 

They  pledged  their  tows  and  swore, 
That  when  l£e  year  its  course  had  run 
They'd  surely  part  no  more. 

17. 
The  lady  May  returned  to  take 

Her  place  by  her  other's  side. 
And  Bernard  bought  he'd  his  exit  make 

From  out  that  garden  wide. 
But  the  drawbridge  was  up,  and  alas !  alas ! 

No  friendly  hand  was  nigh 
To  aid  the  unlucky  knight  to  pass 

Oyer  the  moat»  both  safe  and  dry. 
He  wore  beneath  that  doublet  gay 

A  coat  of  chained  mail, 
m  wait,  thought  he,  until  the  day 

Is  o'er,  and  night  her  veil 
Has  thrown  o'er  moat  and  gazdens  trim. 

And  then  111  try  my  ludE ; 
In  iron  links  I'll  dare  to  swim 

Across  there— like  a  duck. 
So  the  brave  young  noble  got  out  of  sight 
As  best  he  could,  and  waited  for  night. 
It's  a  very  tiresome  thing  '  to  wait ' 
From  twelve  mid-day  until  rather  late, 
With  nothing  to  eat,  and  nothing  to  do. 
And  nothing  to  think  about — save  that  you 
Have  got  yourself  into  a  precious  fix 
By  indul£^  a  taste  for  adventurous  tricks. 

IS. 

The  lord  of  the  castle  was  stent  and  old. 

And  not  very  easy  to  please ; 
And  that  night  this  testy  baron  bold 

Bid  his  fiur  daughter  tease. 
By  declaring  that '  As  she  wouldn't  talk. 
He'd  go  out  on  Ube  ramparts  and  take  a  walkl' 

19. 
Stubbs  the  sentry  had  been  there 

All  that  weary  day ; 

Stubbs  the  sent^  gave  a  yawn 

As  his  lord  came  past  that  way. 
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The  Boron  said,  '  My  worthy  Stubbs 

You're  shghtly  &gged,  I  fear ; 
Go  down  and  bid  the  housekeeper 

Draw  you  a  pint  of  beer. 
And  I  the  while  will  keep  your  guard. 

Lend  me  your  arquebuss.' 
Stubbs  he  replied,  '  My  noble  lord. 

The  boon  I'll  not  refuse.' 
The  lady  moon  was  sailing  fikir 

O'er  hill  and  dale  that  night. 
And  one  pure  silvery  ray  shone  full 

Upon  an  object  bright, 
Which  midTway  through  the  water  was« 

The  water  of  the  moat 
The  Baron  cried—'  A  wretched  dog. 

Weasel,  or  cat,  or  stoat, 
III  kill  hun/    Ajid  with  &tal  aim 

He  pulled  the  trigger  true ; 
And  the  hapless  cat,  or  dog,  or  stoat^ 

It  disappeared  Irom  view. 
And  Stubbs  returning  by-and-by 

The  Baron  told  him  what 
He'd  done ;  and  Stubbs  replied  with  awe, 

'  Your  lordship  is  a  shot!' 
And  thought  how  noble  and  how  good 

That  conduct  did  appear. 
Which  '  kept  a  poor  man's  guard,'  and  gayo 

That  same  poor  man  his  beer. 
The  Baron  was  old ;  the  Baron  was  stout ; 
The  Baron  had  lately  been  laid  up  with  gout 
It  was  fooUsh  and  venturesome  in  the  extreme 
To  go  trotting  about  on  those  ramparts,  I  deem. 
For  the  wind  came  around  those  sharp  comers  and  mode 
Him  feel  terribly  conscious  '  of  gout,^rm  afraid. 

30. 

The  Baron  went  bock  to  his  supper,  and  said 

To  his  daughter,  the  fidr  Lady  May :  '  I  the  bed 

Shall  have  warmed  well  to-night— and  a  cup  of  mulled  wino 

Will  I  tak&'    Lady  May  answered :  '  Father  mine. 

Your  will  is  law ;  your  wine  theyll  prepare. 

And  I  also  will  order  your  sheets  that  they  air ; 

And  allow  me  to  add  that  I  hope  you  will  wrap 

Your  venerable  head  in  a  woollen  nightcap. 

That  cough,  tool  oh  <2o  some  lozenges  take. 

If  not  for  your  awn — ^for  your  stepchild's  soke.' 

The  Baron  responded  in  accents  mild, 

That  he  '  thought  in  this  matter  he'd  pleasure  his  child ' 

By  following  out  the  directions  she  gave 

In  her  eager  desire  his  life  to  save. 

21. 

The  bed  was  warmly  air'd ;  the  cup  of  ruby-sparkling  wine, 

Presented  on  a  silver  tray,  was  spiced  to  taste  divine. 

The  beverage  was  a  generous  one,  just  such  a  one  as  might 

Be  taken  by  an  aged  god  whose  stomach  was  not  right. 

The  woollen  nightcap,  close  and  tight,  covered  his  noble  head ; 

And  so  with  all  attention  was  the  Baron  put  to  bed. 

But  m  the  monung  when  they  came  to  give  the  '  Banm  bold ' 

His  cup  of  shaving- water— lo !  they  found  him  stark  and  cold. 
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The  Lady  May  was  shocked,  no  donbt,  bat  could  not  all  the  same 
B^gret  this  stepoie  of  hers— this '  father/  bat  in  name. 
And  chaos  reigning  all  that  day  thronghoat  the  servants'  hall. 
They  ate  and  drank,  and  cheery  grew — and  when  night  'gan  to  fidl 
They  had  a  jolly  sapper,  when  they  ate,  and  drank,  and  wept ; 
And  when  liiey  oomd  no  lon^  weep,  they  went  to  bed  and  slept. 
The  noble  Baron  soon  was  laid  beside  those  of  his  race, 
Whose  bones  lay  monldering  in  a  Taolt — a  nasty  darksome  place, 
Where  none  bat '  noble  bones'  might  rest,  and  moulder  quite  away ; 
And  having  seen  him  safi^  shelyed,  home  went  the  Lady  May. 

The  tail  yoong  heiress  soon  was  soaght  by  many  a  noble  youth ; 

Bat  honour  to  her  constancy,  all  honour  to  her  truth. 

Her '  heart  was  his,'  she  always  said, '  who  wandered  far  away. 

But  who'd  return  in  one  short  year  to  claim  his  "  Lady  May." ' 

And  she  wore  such  quantities  of  crape  for  the  dead  chief  of  her  raco 

That  Yulgar-minded  people  said, '  All  ill  weeds  grew  apace.' 

But  aU  unheeding  these  remarks,  the  Lady  May  went  on 

Her  way  in  peace  and  quiet,  till  tiie  year  was  nearly  gone. 

But  when  once  more  the  summer's  sun  shone  bright  and  hot  and  fair. 

Off  came  the  massiye  folds  of  crape— off  came  the  look  of  care. 

The  lady  was  herself  again,  her  own  sweet,  joyous  self. 

She  mourned  no  longer  for  the  sire  a-lying  on  the  shelf. 

And  one  fine  morning,  after  lunch,  with  drum  and  bugle  sound. 

She  caused  a  great  noise  to  be  made,  that  all  her  people  round 

Might  understand  she  wanted  them;  and  when  they  came  to  seo 

WhEbt  all  the  row  meant,  stated, '  that  it  was  her  fixed  decree 

That  ereiy  drop  of  wat^  from  the  moat  be  drained  away. 

To  irrigato  the  land.'    Her  vassals  hastened  to  obey. 

The  moat  she'd  always  found  a  bore— it  ever  stood  between 

Herself  and  Bernard,  who  full  oft  had  through  its  waters  been. 

'  The  first  sight  that  shall  greet  him,  and  fill  him  wiili  siirprise 

When  he  comes  back  to  claim  me,  shall  be  pleasant  to  his  eyes.' 

But  by-and-by  her  servants  came,  with  faces  pale  and  scared. 

And  told  her '  something  horrible,'  which  none  among  them  dared 

Go  up  to  look  at,  lay  along  the  bottom  of  the  moat. 

And  the '  somethmg'  had  a  rusty  sword,  and  a  short  blue  velvet  coai 

The  Lady  May  with  trembling  steps  went  forward  to  the  spot. 

And  when  she  reached  it,  oh  I  the  sight  that  greeted  her  was— what? 

A  rusty  sword,  some  fleshless  bones— a  suit  of  chidned  mail. 

Which  told  to  her  prophetic  hesirt  at  once  the  Mai  tale. 

'Alas I  alas!  'tis  Bernard l' the  hapless  lady  cried, 

And  then  down  on  that  rusty  sword,  the  lady  fell  and  died. 

UOfiAL. 

To  MMM : — The  moral  is  obvious  and  plain, 

When  you  come  into  property,  don't  want '  to  drain.' 

IXm't  stand  in  the  sun  when  your  sires  have  the  gout ; 

When  they  are  laid  Jip,»you*Ye  no  business  out 

Don't  let  them  go  out  on  the  ramparts  in  light 

And  airy  costume  too  late  at  night 

To  BttiXlmtn :— Mind  when  you're  crossing  a  moat 

In  armour,  you  either  get  into  a  boat 

Or  cross  the  drawbridge ;  it's  foolish,  you  know, 

To  risk  being  drowned  for  the  child  of  your  foe. 

Be  careful  of  draughts— avoid  men-at-fljms. 

And  cold  ramparts  at  night— and  an  heiress  whose  charms 

Are  meant  for  your  bett^'S— or,  if  you  will  not, 

Take  care  to  keep  clear  of '  a  first-rate  shot' 
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THE  STOET  OP  AN  OLD  ENGLISH  MANSION. 
9tn3t^vacit  (itentV-fCl^e  9tamt  at  t^t  Mntq^ir. 

In  Two  Chaftxbs.— Ghaptkb  L 


*Thoa  art  not,  Feo«li«nl»lmUtto  «nvto<»  ihow 

Of  touch  or  marble,  nor  caoit  boast  a  row 

Of  poliflbed  plUarB  or  a  roofo  of  gold : 

Thoa  batt  do  lantbeme  whereof  tales  are  told ; 

Or  aUyra,  or  ooartt;  bat  ataodft  an  andent  iille. 

And  (these  gmdged  at)  art  reverenc'd  the 

whUe.' 

Bnr  Jomoir. 

HOW  many  memorable  battle- 
fields are  associated  with  Eng- 
lish heroes  and  ihiglish  histoiy! — 
battle-fields,  ,wh08e  very  names  stir 
up  our  heaxts  as  with  tiid  soond  of 
a  trompet;  whose  glories  are  ever 
present  to  our  minds  from  their  con- 
nection with  the  liberties  which  we 
cherish,  and  the  sweep  of  empire  of 
which  we  are  so  justly  proud; — 
battle-fields,  like  Azinoourt  and 
Gre9y,  where  even  1^  meanest  bow- 
man sprang  up  into  a  paladin,  and 
did  deeds  worthy  of  celebration  by 
an  English  Homer;  like  Bleuheim, 
Oudenarde,  and  Bamilies,  where  cm 
great  chief  could 

*Blde  on  the  whlrlwbid  and  direct  the  stonn ;' 

like  Talavera  and  Yittoria,  Sala- 
manca and  Waterloo— the  last,  the 
crowning  yictory  of  a  series  of  un- 
piuBlleled  triumphs.  These  ore  fields 
that  we  are  not  likely  to  forget ;  they 
are  too  closely  linked  to  tne  pride, 
.  the  patriotism,  the  self-reyerence  of 
the  nation.  If '  the  good  knights  are 
dust,'  living  and  immortal  are  their 
achievements,  and  the  brightness  of 
their  glorious  scutcheons  is  still 
undimmed  in  the  Walhalla  of  the 
English  people.  We  see — ^in  our 
present '  pride  of  place' — ^m  the  su- 
preme power  which  we  hold  among 
the  nations— in  the  fiBu^^eaching  em- 
pire, whose  shores  are  kissed  by  the 
waves  of  ev^  sea — the  monument 
of  our  worthies,  and  we  recall,  with 
hearts  a-stir  and  souls  a-flame,  the 
memories  of  a  thousand  fields  where 
honour  has  heem  won. 

But  amongst  these  stormy  recol- 
lections a  softer  and,  it  may  be,  a 
purer  association  obtrudes  itself, 
until  we  recognize  that  the  name 
of  Poitiers  or  Blenheim,  Assaye  or 
Waterloo,  is  scarcely  more  powerful 
in  its  influence  than  that  of  a  field 


where  no  special  ranown  attended 
our  arms,  but  yet  our  Saxon  charac- 
ter was  illustiated  wii^  an  undying 
gkiry— the  field  of  Zutphen.  It  is 
not  that  there  we  contended  for  a 
good  cause ;  it  is  not  that  the  fight 
was  ordered  by  any  surpassiiig  mili- 
tary genius;  but  that  one  man  fought 
and  bled  upon  the  field,  whom  all 
Englishmen  acknowledge  to  have 
been  troest  knight  and  perfect  gen- 
tleman. This  was  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
the  noblest  son  of  a  noble  race, — the 
pride  and  boast  of  a  court  which 
glowed  with  chivalry,  and  was  in- 
formed by  tiie  subtlest  and  most 
daring  ^irits, — the  pretix  chevaiiei' 
of  a  knightiy  age, — soldier  witii 
courage  unimpeadied,  friend  witli 
loyalty  undoubted,  man  with  virtuo 
unstained,  and  courtier  polluted  by 
no  shameless  adulation — 

*  Sidney,  than  whom  no  gentler,  braver  man, 
Uia  own  delightftil  genius  ever  feigned, 
lUoatratlng  the  valea  of  Aready, 
With  oowteooa  ooniage  and  with  loyal  lovct.' 

SODTUKT. 

And  this  we  take  to  be  sufficient 
epitaph  for  our  brave  English  Bay- 
aid.  Courteous  in  his  courage — 
loyal  in  his  love — ^never  false  to 
friend,  never  unjust  to  foe— uplifting 
against  a  lie  tiie  calm  brow  of  un- 
swerving truthfulness — to  friendship 
stretching  out  the  ready,  cordial 
hand ;  I  protest  that  among  all  our 
English  worthies— that  glorious  list 
to  which  every  day  adds  some  ho- 
noured name — I  know  of  few  brighter 
characters  than  the  gentie  poet  and 
gallant  soldier  who  in  his  thirty- 
second  year  was  stricken  to  the  death 
upon  the  fiital  plain  of  Zutphen. 
Who  dftes  not  remember  the  story? 
It  is  one  of  those  historical  pictures 
which  will  outlive  history;  it  is  in 
itself  a  noble  poem,  a  lyric,  as  it 
were,  which  Hie  hearts  of  the  wise 
and  gentie  will,  age  after  age,  repeat 
And  how  vital  are  the  truth  and 
beautifulnessof  suchapoem!  How 
many  souls  are  moved  to  exalted  feel- 
ings—how many  minds  are  touched 
with  noble  thoughts ^how  many 


Sin  Philip  Sidket. 

(Thk  Story  of  as  Oi.i)  Esol«h  Mi 
ei«««  6j  P.  Sttltw. 
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may  have  read,  and  been  infltieiiced 
to  heroio  deeda  of  aelf-almegation 
and  self-oontrol  by,  th0  story  of 
Sidney  and  Zutphanl  ...  I  see  it 
before  me  as  in  a  picture.  The  clouds 
hnng  luridly  oyer  the  bloodnxjaked 
plain,  where,  amid  the  dead  and  dy« 
mg,  lies  the  wounded  knight,  scarce 
heeding  the  distant  press  of  battle 
and  the  disorder  of  tne  Tanqttished 
foa  His  eagle  eye  is  dun;  hubrow 
moist  and  hot  with  agony;  the  lips 
are  parched,  and  the  fiaJtenng  tongne 
can  scarcely  sigh  ibrth  its  earnest 
prayer  for  *  Water!  water!'  And 
alr^y  the  cooling  cnp  is  before 
him,  and  the  living  lymph  sparkles 
with  refreshing  power.  But  see 
how  yonder  dymg  soldier  raises  Mb 
writhing  limbs  from  the  hard  earth, 
and  bends  on  that  blessed  cup  the 
keenest,  eagerest,  and  most  wistfcd 
eyes!  The  hero-chief  catches  their 
glance  of  mnte,  irrepressible  agony, 
and  puts  aside  tne  wished -for 
draught: — '  Take  it,'  he  fiuntly  says, 
'to  yonder  soldier:  he  has  more  need 
ofitthani!' 

This  well-known  anecdote,  so  in- 
dicative of  the  self-control  and  self" 
denial  which  are  the  prime  elements 
of  Irue  greatness,  is  me  chief  thing 
that  £Euniliazize8  the  name  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  to  tiiousands  of  Eng- 
lishmen. And  yet  he  was  a  man 
worthy  to  be  more  fully  and  more 
closely  known.  Had  he  not  died  So 
early,  he  would  undoubtedly  have 
occupied  a  noble  niche  in  our  Eng- 
land^ history.  His  views  were  broad 
and  comprehensive;  his  mind  had 
been  sedulously  cultivated;^ he  had 
a  large  heart,  as  well  as  a  large 
brain;— the  making,  in  &ct,  of  a 
generous  statesman  as  well  as  an 
accomplished  km'ght  But  he  was 
destined  to  be  one  of  tiiose  '  inhe- 
ritors of  unfiilfilled  renown,'  of  whom 
Shelley  speaks ;  of  those  great  men 
whose  lives  have  been,  so  to  speak, 
incomplete,— the  torsos  of  grand  but 
unfimshed  monuments. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney  was  bom  at 
PenshurBt,mEent,ini554.  He  was 
the  son  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  thrice 
Lord  Deputy  in  Ireland,  himself  a 
man  of  grave  ability  and  singular 
virtue,  and  of  Lady  Mary,  daughter 
of  John  Dudley,  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland, and  the  sister-in-law  of  the 


ill-&ted  Lady  Jane  Grey.  Spenser 
has  celebrated  this  noble  matron  in 
his  'Buinsof  Time/asthat  'goodly 
ladie,'  who 

'Forth  out  of  her  bappf  womb  did  bclog 
Tbo  Mcred  gift  of  letraiog  and  aU  hoooor ; 
In  whom  tb»  heaveoB  poured  all  their  gim 
opoaher.* 

The  young  Sidney's  studies  were 
saocessi  vely  pursued  at  Shrewsbury, 
Oxford,  and  Cambridge,  where  ma 
quick  intelligence  and  happy  judg- 
ment marked  him  out  as  designed 
for  a  great  and  glorious  career.  Ho 
afterwards  occupied  three  years  in 
continental  travel;  and,  returning 
to  England,  at  once  took  up  a  high 
position  in  Elizabeth's  brilliant  court, 
and  became  '  the  observed  of  all  ob- 
servers,' from  the  grace  of  his  man- 
ners, the  versatility  of  his  aoo(»n- 
plishments,  and  the  chivalrous  re- 
finement of  his  disposition. 

About  1578  he  was  introduced  by 
Gabriel  Harvey  to  the  poet  Bpenaest, 
whose  warm  and  generous  patron  he 
remained  through  life,  and  whose 
'  FBesy  Queen '  was  undertaken  at 
hisencouragemeni  Spenser  was  do- 
miciled a  while  at  Penshurst,  direct- 
ing his  chivalrous  patron's  poetical 
studies,  and  encouraging  that  pecu- 
liar Platonism  of  feeling  which  was 
then  the  &shion  with  the  wits  and 
courtiers  of  the  great  Gloriana's 
train.  The  poet  of  the '  Faery  Queen ' 
was,  however,  susceptible  of  a  wanner 
and  more  passionate  love,  and  nou- 
rished in  the  groves  of  Penshurst  his 
devotion  to  a  certain  &ir  beauiy  of 
the  North,  whom  he  celebrated  as 
BosaJind,  '  the  widow's  daughter  of 
the  glens,'  and  whose  cold  loveliness 
was  not  to  be  forgotten  even  in  tiie 
sunny  Kentish  dales, 

*  where  shcphcids  rich. 
And  fruitful  flocks  bene  eveiywhere  to  lee.* 

In  that  portion  of  the  '  Shepherd's 
Calendar'  which  was  written  at 
Penshurst  (the  9th  £ck)gue),  and 
which  the  poet  dedicated  to  'the 
noble  and  most  virtuous  gentieman, 
most  worthy  of  ail  tUJes  both  of 
learning  and  duvalry.  Master  Philip 
Sidney,'  he  disconsolately  exclajms— 

*Te  gentto  shaphardal  which  your  Sods  do 

feed, 
WhMher  on  httla,  or  dalea,  or  other  witee. 
Bear  wttDOM  aU  of  thU  »  wtdM  dead; 
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Aad  fteU  tlM  laci,  wboM  flower  is  waxed  a 

WMd, 

And  fiialtlesB  fUth  Is  tam^d  to  faithless  fear. 
That  febe  the  tniest  shepherd's  heart  mad« 

Meed. 
That  Uves  on  earth,  and  lovM  her  most  dear/ 

From  their  oharmiug  dreams  of 
Rosalinds,  kind  and  nnkiDd,— &om 
their  pleasant  pastoral  fajides  of 
well-mannered  shepherds  and  well- 
looking  shepherdesses,  —  the  two 
firiends  returned  to  the  spfurkling 
gaieties  of  courtly  London.  Sidney 
resumed  his  place  in  the  brilliant 
circle  that  glittered  aiotmd  Eliza- 
beth ;  Spenser  (in  July,  1 580)  accom- 
panied the  new  Lord-Lieutenant, 
Arthur,  Lord  Grey  of  Wilton,  to 
Lreland,  as  his  private  secretary,  a 
post  which  the  iibuence  of  Leicester 
and  Sidney  had  procured  him. 

Sidney's  stay  at  court  was  not  of 
long  duration.  An  affront  put  upon 
him  by  the  Earl  of  Oxford, '  a  noble- 
man of  new-fiishioned  apparel  and 
Tuscanish  gestures,  cringing  side- 
necke,  eyes  glauncing,  fiznomie 
smirking,' — whom  Chtbriel  Harvey, 
in  a  'rattling  bundle  of  English 
hexameters,'  has  described  as 

'Delicate  In  speedi«  qneynte  in  araye,   con. 

ceited  in  all  poyntea ; 
In  courtly  guyles  a  passhig  sii^lar  odd  man,' 

induced  him  to  retire  to  his  brother- 
in-law's  seat  at  Wilton,  the  stately 
hall  of  the  earls  of  Pembroke,  where 
he  occupied  himself  in  the  composi- 
tion of  his  romance  of  the '  Arc^iia.' 
This  fine  prose-poem,  so  unjustly 
neglected  m  these  later  days,  the 
gentle  writer  never  lived  to  finish. 
He  appears  to  have  originally  pre- 
red  it  for  the  delectation  of  his 
loved  sister,  who  perused  it  as  he 
wrote  it,  sheet  by  sneet  Ho  next 
produced  lus  noble  '  Defence  of 
foeey,'  wherein  he  lauds  the  poet  in 
no  unworthy  language.  Often  his 
rolling  sent^ces  seem  full  of  deep- 
sounding  music,  like  the  sea;  and 
at  all  times  he  speaks  in  an  elevated 
and  mi^estic  strain.  Thus :  '  Of  all 
sciences,'  he  enthusiastically  ex- 
claims, '  the  poet  is  monarch!  For 
he  doth  not  only  show  the  way,  but 
giveth  so  sweet  a  prospect  into  the 
way,  as  will  entice  any  man  to  enter 
into  it  Nay,  he  doth,  as  if  your 
journey  should  lie  through  a  fiiir 
Tineyaid>  at  the  very  first  give  you 


a  cluster  of  grapes;  that,  full  of  that 
taste,  you  may  long  to  pass  fiurther. 
He  beginneth  not  with  obscure  defi- 
nitions, which  must  blur  the  margin 
with  interpretations,  and  load  the 
memory  with  doubtfulness ;  but  he 
oometh  to  you  with  words  set  with 
delightful  proportion,  dilier  accom- 
panied witn,  or  prepared  for,  the 
well-enchantwg  sKill  of  music ;  and 
with  a  tale,  forsooth,  he  cometh  unto 
you,  with  a  tale  whidi  holdetii  chil- 
dren from  play,  and  old  men  from 
the  chimney-comer;  and  pretending 
no  more,  doth  intend  the  winning  of 
the  mind  from  wickedness  to  virtue; 
even  as  the  child  is  oft^  brought  to 
take  most  wholesome  things,  by 
hiding  them  in  such  others  as  have 
a  pleasant  tasta' 

In  1 58 1  Sir  Philip  shone '  a  bright 
particular  star '  in  the  tourneys  and 
joustings  with  which  Elizabeth  cele- 
brated tiie  visit  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou, 
and  was  selected  to  accompany  that 
unsuccessful  wooer  on  his  return  to 
the  continent     On  the  occasion  of 
the  investiture  of  the  Prince  Palar 
tine,  in  1583,  with  the  order  of  Ibe 
Garter,  Sidney,  who  was  his  repre- 
sentative and  proxy,  was  knighted 
by  his  royal  mistress.    He  never  lost 
her  favour.     When  his  adventurous 
spirit  prompted  him  to  join  the  he- 
roic Drake  in  his  forays  against  the 
Spaniards,  and  to  explore  the  virgin 
treasures  of  the  New  World,  tiie 
queen's   anxious   mandate  stopped 
him  on  the  point  of  embarkation  at 
Plymouth.    It  was  perhaps  her  jea- 
lousy, raider  than  her  regard,  tiiat 
again  interfered  to  prevent  him  from 
developing  his  capacity  for  an  active 
life,  and  caused  him  to  lose  the  prof- 
fered crown  of  Poland,  though  Cam- 
den asserts  that  she  refused  '  to  fur- 
ther his  advancement,  out  of  fear 
that  she  should  lose  the  jewel  of  her 
times.'    But  when  she  decided  upon 
aiding  the  Netherlanders  in  their 
brave  revolt  against  the  oppressions 
of  Spain,  Sidney  was  appointed  to 
the  governorship  of  Flushing,  one 
of  the  towns  which  the  Dutch  had 
gratefully  ceded  to   England,   and 
made  General  of  the  Horse  in  the 
Earl  of  Leicester's  army.    The  ne- 
phew, however,  by  no  means  ap- 
proved the  strategy  of  his  powerml 
uncle,  and  passed  severe  and  not 
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cmmezited  oensores  on  his  miscon- 
duct  of  the  "war.  But  his  gallant 
spirit  'was  no  longer  to  chafe  at  its 
oompnlsory  inaction.  On  the  22116. 
of  September,  1586,  he  fell  in  with  a 
detachment  of  the  Spanish  army 
proceeding  to  the  reinforcement  of 
Zutphen,  and^  though  his  own  forces 
were  fiur  inferior  in  number,  he  led 
fhem  to  the  attack,  and  won  a  com- 
plete success.  In  the  fight  he  dis- 
played aU.  the  valour  of  an  English 
ca^ilier.  One  horse  was  shot  under 
him,  but  he  mounted  another,  and 
again  plunged  into  the  thickest  of 
the  &ay.  A  ball,  however,  wounded 
him  in  the  left  thigh,  and,  faint  from 
loss  of  blood,  he  was  borne  from  the 
field.  The  wound  proved  mortal, 
and  on  the  25  th  of  October  the  poet^ 
soldier  died.  His  body  was  removed 
to  England,  and  interred,  by  com- 
mand of  the  queen,  in  Si  Paul's 
cathedral,  the  funeral  rites  being  ce- 
lebrated with  peculiar  pomp. 

A  monument  to  his  memory  was 
raised  by  Spenser,  the  friend  whom 
he  had  loved  so  well,  in  the  '  Pas- 
torall  Elegie  of  Astxophel,'  where 
the  poet  does  justice  to  the  general 
grief  with  which  the  nation  regarded 
Sir  Philip's  untimely  fate — 

*  Hereof  when  tidings  for  abroad  did  pasi. 
Tbe  sbepberds  all  whldi  lovlNi  bim  flill  dear, 
And  rare  ftill  dear  of  all  be  lovdd  was, 

Did  tbitber  flock  to  see  what  they  did  bear, 
▲ndwhen  that  piteons  qpectade  they  viewed, 

Tbe  fame  with  bitter  tears  they  all  bedewed. 

• 

*  And  every  <Kie  did  make  exceeding  moan. 
With  inward  angalah  and  great  grief  opprest ; 
And  eveiy  one  did  weep  and  wail,  and  moan. 
And  means  devls'd  to  show  bis  sorrow  best; 
That  ttom  that  iMwr,  since  first  on  grassy 

green, 
Shepherds  kept  sbeef^  was  not  like  moonilng 


Sir  Philip's  sister^  the  amiable  and 
accomplished  Mary  Sidney,  Countess 
of  Pembroke,  also  dedicated  some 
graoefiil  elegiac  verses  to  the  memory 
of  the  lost  Astrophel — 

*  Woods,  bills,  and  rivers,  now  are  desolate^ 
Since  be  is  gone  tbe  which  them  all  did  grace ; 
And  all  tbe  fields  do  wail  their  widow-state, 
Shice  death  their  foirest  flow'r  did  late  deface. 
The  foirest  flowvr  In  field  that  ever  grew 
Was  Astrophel ;  that  ww,  we  all  may  me.' 

I  think  it  is  Todd  who  says  that 
in  upwards  of  two  hundred  authors 
he  had  found  eulogiums  upon  Sid- 


ney ;  but  perhaps  notone  of  them  has 
penned  a  nobl^  panegyric  than  that 
expressed  by  the  self-recorded  epi- 
taph of  the  admirable  Fulke  Grevifie, 
Lord  Brooke :  '  Here  lies  the  Friend 
of  Sir  Philip  Sidney.'  As  if  to  have 
been  his  friend  was  sufficient  praise : 
was  the  summing  up  of  a  grand, 
true  life.  And,  indeed,  of  lul  the 
best  and  brightest  spirits  of  that 
heroic  age,  he  was  the  fodthful  friend ; 
of  Byer  and  Baleigh,  of  Wotton,  and 
Dndb,  and  the  learned  Hubert  Lan- 
guet  This  man  must  have  had  in 
him  a  wonderfal  grace  and  fiEtsci- 
nation  of  maimer,  a  singular  loyalty 
of  heart  and  sweetoess  of  disposition, 
thus  to  have  attached  to  himself  the 
love  of  the  great  and  good,  the  fstvour, 
of  his  queen,  the  affection  of  the 
commonalty,  and  the  high  opinion 
of  foreign  nations.  Gould  he  have 
been  that  witlmg  whom  the  petit- 
maitre  of  English  literature,  Horace 
Walpole,  dared  to  ridicule  ?  He  of 
whom  his  grave  and  sagacious  &tdaer 
wrote  to  his  brother  Bobert : '  Imi- 
tate his  virtues,  exercises,  studies, 
and  actions.  He  is  a  rare  ornament 
of  his  age;  the  very  formula  that 
aU  well-disposed  young  gentlemen 
of  our  court  do  form  their  manners 
and  life  by.  In  truth,'  adds  tiie 
&ther,  '  I  speak  it  without  flattery 
of  him,  or  myself:  he  hath  the  most 
virtues  that  I  ever  found  in  any 
man.'  And  so  as  poet,  romandst, 
statesman,  and  soldier  he  has  left  tf 
great  example, 

'To  teach  high  thought,  and  amiable  wotdi^ 
And  coortUnesa,  and  the  deslrs  of  fome. 
And  love  of  tnith,  and  all  that  makes  a  man.' 

Taxjixsox. 

Tes :  this  is  he  whom  Horace  Wal- 
pole meered  o^/— whose  noble  'Ar- 
cadia' that  literary  coxcomb  dcv* 
nounced  as  a  '-tedious,  lamentable, 
pedantic,  pastoral  romance.'  Had 
the  creator  of  the  Gothic  frivolities 
of  Strawberry  HiU  ever  read  it? 
Gould  he  feel  the  nobili^  of  that  fiiae 
prayer  of  Pamela's,  which  Charles  I. 
murmured  as  he  went  forward  to  the 
sharp  axe  and  the  bloody  scaQbld — 
'  Let  calamity  be  the  exercise,  but 
not  the  overthrow  of  my  virtn&  Let 
the  power  of  my  enemies  prevail, 
but  prevail  not  to  my  destruction. 
Let  my  greatness  be  their  prey; 
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let  my  pain  be  the  sweetnees  of  their 
revenge;  let  thern^  if  so  it  seem 
good  nnto  thee^  vex  me  with  more 
and  more  pnnishment :  bat,  0  Lord, 
let  never  tneir  vickedneBshave  such 
a  hand,  but  that  I  may  carry  a  pure 
mind  in  a  pure  body*  To  the  taste 
of  to-day— a  taste  which  rejoices 
in  flimsy  'railway  yolnmes'  and 
sensation -melodramas — the  elabo- 
rate polish  of  the  'Arcadia/  and 
its  Pktonic  purity,  may,  perhaps, 
be  nnacceptaole ;  bnt  die  scholar 
and  the  jx)et  will  never  weary  of 
its  exquisite  moral  fimcies  and  its 
beautiful  descriptive  pasaiges.  Here 
is  a  '  pastoral  picture  which  Walpole 
may  not  have  been  able  to  relish,  out 
which  has  a  true  Kentish  colouring 
about  it,  and  was  probably  suggested 
by  the  neighbourhood  of  Penshurst 
iteelf— 

'  Thnre  wers  hills  which  garnuhed  their 
proud  hdghts  with  ttatel^  trees ;  hamble 
vallies  whoas  bsM  estate  aaemed  comforted 
with  the  refreehing  of  siWer  riven ;  mea- 
dows enamelied  with  all  sorts  of  eye-pleaaiog 
flowers;  thickets  which,  being  lined  with 
roost  pleasant  shade,  were  witnessed  so  too, 
by  the  cheerfal  disposition  of  many  well- 
tuned  birds;  each  pasture  stored  with 
sheep  feeding  with  sober  secarity,  while 
the  pretty  lambs  with  bleating  oratory 
craved  the  dams'  comfort ;  here  a  shepherd  s 
boy  piping  as  though  he  should  nerer  be 
old,  there  a  young  shepherdess  knitting, 
and  withal  singing,  and  it  seemed  that  h«r 
voice  comforted  her  hands  to  work,  and  her 
hands  kept  time  to  her  roioe-mnsic.  As 
for  the  houses  of  the  country  (for  many 
houses  eame  under  their  eye)  they  were  all 
scattered,  no  two  being  one  by  the  other, 
tad  yet  not  so  fiur  off  as  that  it  barred 
mutual  succour ;  a  show,  as  it  were,  of  an 
accompanionable  solitariness,  and  of  a  civil 
wilderness/ 

Of  Sidney's  poetry  I  may  not 
n)eak  with  an  unqualified  praiss. 
Too  often,  indeed,  it  walks  upon 
stilts;  it  deals  too  liberally  in  con- 
ceits and  euphuisms.  Nevertheless, 
his  Sonnets  are  full  of  fine  thought 
and  tender  feeling.  The  beautiful 
opening  of  one  of  the  most  fimci- 
fed  has  been  rendered  fJGuniliar  to 
English  leaden  by  Wordsworth's 
adaptation^ 

•with  how  asd  stepi^  0  Moon,  tboa  dlmVst 

the  sides, 
How  sikBtly,  and  with  bow  sad  a  bee  I' 


The  remainder  is  also  worfih  qao^ 
tation — 


<  What  may  \i  be,  that  even  in  httftsAj  pli 
That  busy  archerB  his  sharp  arrows  tries  f 
Sure  if  (hat  long>with-kyve-soqaainted  eyes 
dan  Judge  of  love,  tkau  feelst  a  lover's  caae. 
I  read  it  In  thy  looks  :  thy  langoish'd  grace 
To  me  that  feel  the  like,  thy  state  descrws. 
Then,  eTw  of  fellowships  0  Moon,  tall  me 
Is  ooostsnt  love  deem'd  there  bnt  wsnt  of  vli? 
Are  beauties  there  as  proud  as  here  they  bo 
Do  tbey  abore  love  to  be  loy'd,  and  yet 
Those  lovers  scorn  whmn   that  loye  doth 

possess? 
Do  th^  call  Tlrtoa  that  ungrateAilness?' 

To  fill  up  this  cursory  notice  of 
Sir  Philip's  life,  we  need  but  glance 
at  the  poef s  love-history.  While 
still  a  youth  he  grew  enamoured  of 
the  beautiful  Lady  Hich,  whom  in 
the  fiushion  of  his  age  he  celebrated 
in  his  'Astrophel  and  Stella,'  and 
whose  graces  inspired  his '  Sonnets/ 
But  his  suit  proved  unsuccessful, 
and  his  maturer  fancy  then  turned 
to  the  fiajr  daughter  of  Elizabeth's 
secretary,  Sir  Francis  Walsingham. 
The  lady  became  his  wife,  and 
brought  him  an  only  daughter. 
After  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  death  she 
married  the  Eiurl  of  Essex,  but  ac- 
cepted from  Spenser  the  dedication 
of '  A£trophel,'  the  elegy  in  which  he 
commemorated  her  first  husband. 

Next  to  the  pleasure  of  looking 
upon  the  faces  of  those  we  love  is 
that  of  visiting  their  fiAVourite  haunts 
— the  trees  in  wliose  shadows  they 
reposed — the  bowers  in  which  tbey 
beguiled  the  time  with  fairy  fancies 
— the  scenes  of  their  joys  and  plea- 
sures, hopes,  griefs,  and  foars — the 
hallowed  ground  which  genius  or 
affection  has  rendered  ever  sacred. 
To  the  field  of  Hastings,—the  ruins 
of  Eenilworth,— the  venerable  halls 
of  Newstead,~the  modest  house  in 
the  High  Street  of  Stratford-upon- 
Avon, — how  many  a  pilgrim  wends 
his  way  in  reverent  love,  and  having 
gazed  upon  the  '  cherished  shrine,' 
returns  rejoicing  and  exultant  in 
the  knowledge  of  a  new  and  closer 
approach  to  the  poet  he  has  loved 
or  the  hero  he  htuB  mourned !  The 
scenes  which  a  great  man  has  dwelt 
among,  and  preferred,  during  his 
earthly  career,  have  always  seemed 
to  me  the  fullest  and  most  eloquent 
of  his  relics— material  developments 
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of  liis  geniqs^  sileat  reflations  of  hifl 
innennoBt  soul,  pregnant  commen- 
tarieB  upon  his  a&,  his  deeds,  his 
thoughts.*  It  is  not  enough  to  read 
Shakspeare  in  the  doaet,— yon  must 
study  him  on  the  banks  of  the  Avon. 
You  best  understand  the  characters 
and  feelings  of  the  Elizabethan  wor- 
thies when  seated  in  the  dim  quaint 
oriel,  or  treading  the  '  bonquet-hali 
deserted'  of  an  old  Elizabethan 
mansion.  And  so  haying  gossiped 
of  Sidney  and  his  '  Anidia  '—his 
erentful  life,  and  hero's  death — let 
us  betake  ourselves  to  his  birthplace, 
to  the  home  of  his  earlier  years— to 
Penshurst. 

And  a  pleasanter  pilgrimage  no 
spring  or  summer  day  can  ifibrd; 
for  Penshurst  is  one  of  the  fidrest  of 
the  many  fair  halls  of  Sent,  and 
brings,  as  it  were,  the  splendour 
and  poetical  materialism  of  the  Eli- 
zabethan age  within  an  hour  of 
London.  Even  so:  in  one  hour 
you  may  fly  from  the  din  of  those 
grinding  wheels  of  labour  which 
erer  revolve  in  the  crowded  dty,  to 
the  green  glades  of  an  old  park,  and 
the  quaint  stillness  of  an  old  man- 
sion, the  old-world  solitude  of  a 
sequestered  Kentish  village.  From 
the  surging  and  seething  life  of  the 
capital  to  the  rook-haunted  beeches 
of  Baooharissa's  Walk,  and  the  mur- 
murous depths  of  Barbara  Gamoge's 
Bower^  is  almost  as  great  a  transition 
as  from  the  days  of  locomotives  and 
Armstrong  guns  back  to  those  of 
doublets  imd  trunks.  Bilbo*  swords, 
and  heavy  arquebusses ;  but  it  is  a 
tnnsition  which  is  eminently  good 
for  the  jaded  fuicy  and  wearied  in* 
tellect  Neither  in  the  future  nor 
the  present  is  it  well  that  a  man 
should  whoUv  live:  both  heart  and 
bnin  demand  that  he  should  some* 
times  seek  the  eloquent  shadows  of 
the  past. 

Let  us,  then,  suppose  ourselves 
arrived  at  the  Penshurst  station  on 
the  South-Eastem  railway.  We  have 
quitted  the  train,  we  have  yielded 
up  our  tickets,  and  have  set  forward 
on  our  pilgrimage  into  fresh  fields 
and  pastures  new.  At  first  we  breast 
a  tolerably  steep  hill,  whose  grassy 
slopes  on  either  hand  dip  for  away 
into  pleasant  valleys,  which  again, 

*  Lamartioc. 


in  the  distonoo,  penetrate  into  the 
bosom  of  well- wooded  hills.  Havii^ 
accomplished  the  ascent,  we  turn 
to  the  nght,  and  wind  through  a 
thorough  Kentish  lane,  deep-banked 
and  leaf-shadowed,  into  toe  village 
of  Penshurst—nearly  two  miles,  we 
believe,  from  the  railway  station. 
But  for  the  pedestrian  'pilgrim'  it 
will  be  best  to  turn  aside  at  a  small 
step-stile,  near  a  well-looking  cot- 
tage on  the  left,  and  opposite  to 
Mr.  Wells's  house  of  '  liedlea/,'  and 
so  to  strike  across  the  park  in  a 
tolerably  straight  line  to  the  grand 
old  house.'*  Having  examined  the 
Home  of  the  Sidneys,  he  may  after- 
wards  sum  up  his  excursion  wiUi  a 
visit  to  Penshurst  church,  and  the 
quaint,  quiet  village. 

The  park  is  somewhat  deficient 
in  timber,  but  has,  nevertheless,  a 
foir  abundance  of  fine  old  trees,  and 
many '  sunny  spots  of  greenery  for 
poets  made.'  ^e  views  from  seve- 
ral points  are  extremely  beautiful ; 
and  when  a  setting  sun  lights  up 
with  crimson  glories  the  fentastio 
proportions  of '  the  Place,'  the  land- 
scape assumes  an  aspect  of  peculiar 
interest  The  pork  ascends  from 
the  house  in  a  northerly  direction^ 
and  sends  out  on  either  hand  a 
number  of  small  dells  to  lose  them- 
selves in  the  green  dejiths  of  the 
distant  hills.  Hop-clusters  haQg 
upon  the  slopes,  save  where  the 
^reen  sward  teems  with  sheep  *  feed- 
mg  in  sober  security,'  or  lies  'ena- 
melled with  all  sorts  of  eye-pleasing 
flowers.'  Besides  these  general  beau- 
ties the  park  has  special  attractions 
for  artist,  poet,  and  scholar  in  its 
memorials  of  genius  and  virtue^ 
love  and  loveliness.  Assuredly,  the 
pilgrim  will  press  forward  to  the 
iSidney  Oak — 

*  That  taller  tre«,  wbfch  of  a  nnt  was  set 
At  hlB  great  blrtb,  where  all  the  Muaee  met.' 

Bek  Joxsok. 

It  stands  in  lonely  grandeur,  like 
some  deserted  king,  near  the  dim- 
pling waters  of  Idncup  (or  Lancup) 

*  The  house  is  shown  to  visitors  on 
Mondays  and  SaturdAjs ;  or,  if  the  family 
be  absent,  daily.  There  is  a  neat  inn  oppo- 
site the  railway  station,  and  another  (^the 
Leicerter  Arms)  in  Penahnrst  village. 
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Well.  Its  trunk  is  hollow,  bat  its 
aged  head  still  wears  a  triumphaiit 
crown  of  leafineas.  At  three  feet 
from  the  ground  the  girth  is  said  to 
measure  twenlyHEdbc  feet  And  thus 
it  has  grown 

'a  stately  oak. 
And  In  Uie  bean^  of  its  strength  has  stood 
And  floarish'd,  when  its  perishable  part 
Hath  moQldared  dust  to  dnsL'— Southky. 

It  was  upon  the  bark  of  Sidney's 
tree  that  Waller  proposed  to  inscribe 
his  loye  for  the  Lady  i)orothy  Sidney, 
the  beauty  whom  he  celebrated 
imder  the  absurd  name  of  Saccha- 
lissa—" 

*  Go,  boj,  and  carve  this  passion  on  the  bark 
Of  yonder  tree,  which  stands  the  sacred  mark 
Of  noble  Sidney's  birth.' 

The  Lad\fz  Oak  which  Ben  Jonson 
sang  of— 

'The  raddy  Satyrs  oft  provoke 
The  lighter  Fauns  to  reach  thy  Lady's  Oak'-— 

was  felled,  we  are  told,  in  1768. 

'Thy  copse,  too,  named  of  Oamage,  thon  hast 
there. 
That  never  lails  to  serve  the  seasoned  deer,* 

named  after  Barbara  Gamage,  Oonn-^ 
tess  of  Leicester,  is  now  seduced  to 
a  few  decrepit  limes,  and  would  no 
longer  tempt  to  its  shades  the 
'antler'd  herd.*  Time,  moreover, 
has  shorn  much  of  the  glory  of  the 
beeches  in  Sacchariaaa^s  Walk,  that 
once  fiamous  ayenue  where,  as  the 
Lady  Dorothy  mused  in  '  maiden 
meditation,'  and  'fimcy  free,'  the 
poet  Waller  pressed  his  unregarded 
suit  upon  her.  Better  audience,  it 
seems,  was  giyen  to  his  lays  by  other 
listeners — 

•  While  In  this  paik  I  sing,  the  list'nlng  d^cr 
Attend  my  passion,  and  forget  to  fear ; 
When  to  the  beeches  I  report  my  flame; 
They  bow  their  heads  as  If  they  felt  the  same.' 


Then  tiie  poet  exclaims— 

*  Te  lofty  beeches  I  tell  this  matchless  damt 
That  if  together  ye  fed  aU  one  flame. 

It  would  not  eqaaliae  the  huidredth  part 
or  what  her  eyes  have  kindled  in  my  heart 

The  plants  admire, 
No  less  than  those  of  old  did  Orpheas'  lyre: 
If  she  sits  down,  with  tops  all  tow'rds  her 

bow'd. 
They  round  about  her  Into  aiboun  crowd : 
Or  if  die  walks,  in  even  ranks  they  stand. 
Like  some  well-manhall'd  and  obsequious 

band.' 

Perhaps  the  finest  thing  in  the 
park  is  the  long  avenue  of  limes, 
extending  from  the  tenaoe  eastward, 
which,  I  think,  has  been  seyenl 
times  sketched  by  lice  and  others 
of  our  landscape-masters.  Very 
noble,  indeed,  it  is ;  a  grand  natural 
arcade,  or  pillared  aisle,  of  stateliest 
proportions,  within  whose  alent 
shadows  the  gentle  Sir  Philip 
dreamed  of  well-foughten  fields  of 
chiyaliy,  and  the  grave  Algernon 
Sidney  mused  upon  his  Utopian 
commonwealth. 

*  Are  days  of  old  familiar  to  thy  mind, 

O  reader?    Hast  thou  let  the  midni^t  hour 
Pass  unperoeived,  whilst  thou  in  fancy  lived 
With  high-bom  beauties  and  enamoured  cfaiers. 
Sharing  their  hopes,  and  with  a  breathless  Joy 
Whose  expectation  toudi'd  the  veige  of  pain, 
Following  their  dsngerous  fortunes? 

If  such  love 
Hath  ever  thriU'd  tlqr  bosom,  thon  wilt  tread, 
As  with  a  pilgrim's  reverential  thoughts, 
The  groves  of  Penshurst.' 

And  now,  with  the  echo  of 
Southey's  gracefid  verse  soft-ringing 
in  our  ears,  we  pass  from  the  groves 
to  the  venerable '  Place '  or  '  Castle ' 
of  Penshursi'*  Next  month  we  shaU 
take  the  reader  there  with  us. 

*  In  old  times  it  was  called  indifferentlT 
the  Castle  or  the  Place.  Penctfster,  its 
early  appellation,  would  seem  to  me;m  '  the 
camp  on  the  hill ;'  Penshont,  the  <  wooded 
height* 
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IS  IT  FRIENDSHIP  ?    IS  IT  LOVE  ? 
9n  epUo^e  lit  t^  MnXUWJinm. 

*  He  nys  he  loTes  my  daoghter. 
I  think  10  too  ;  for  never  gaaed  the  moon 
Upon  the  water  as  he'll  stand  and  read 
As  'twere  my  danghter'e  eyes ;  and,  to  be  plain, 
I  think  there  is  not  half  a  kiis  to  chooae 
Who  lore*  the  other  best.' 

Shakespeabk. 

I.  I 

LIKE  beds  of  oriental  flowers,  * 

Stiixed  softly  by  some  wandering  bteesse ; 
Or  white-winged  barks,  in  halcyon  hours. 

Careering  over  summer  seas ; 
Hither  and  thither  gently  tendmg. 

Where'er  the  billow  smks  or  swells. 
Now  rising  qxdck,  now  slowly  holding, 
As  that  capricious  force  compels ; 

II. 

80  gathered  on  yon  frescoed  floor, 

Idke  wind-ldased  flowers,  a  brilliant  throng. 
Till  Laurent's  stirring  strains  are  o'er. 

In  measured  cadence  glide  along ! 
There  is  no  shadow  on  the  brow. 

For  this  one  night,  at  least,  no  care ; 
Tet  many  a  heart  is  beating  now. 

And  many  a  fruitless  hope  is  tiiere! 

in. 

Those  lovely  strains  have  ceased  to  sound. 

And  gentle  words  their  music  lend ; 
And  those  fond  oourtesieB  abound 

That  mark  the  lover  from  the  friend : 
The  deferential  air,  the  voice. 

Low,  tender,  sweet,  that  adka  a  boon 
(Bidding  the  listen^s  heart  rejoice) 

That  cannot  be  conferred  too  soon! 

IV. 

The  flitting  blush,  the  downcast  eye. 

That  sp^iks  before  the  lips  respond ; 
The  heaving  heart's  unbidden  sigh. 

All  eloquence  of  speech  beyond ; 
The  lovers  boon  at  once  concede ; 

And  syllable  as  soft  an  ay 
As  e'er  was  granted  as  the  meed 

Of  service  for  a  longer  day! 

V. 

And  other  fond,  soft-whispered  words, 

Breathing  of  questions  yet  to  be. 
Fall  gently  on  her  bosom's  chords. 

And  wake  each  thought  to  melody ; 
And,  bending  o'er  her  flowers,  her  eyes 

Those  earnest  glances  strive  to  shun; 
Her  heart's  interpreters  but  sighs ; 

The  only  answer  he  hath  won« 
VOL.  L^va  I.  c 
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More  to  require  zniglit  soaroe  beseem 

A  graduate  in  the  school  of  Love, 
Where  the  glance,  blnsh,  and  sigh  we  deem 

Of  signs  all  other  signs  above. 
He  needs  no  more;  his  fiBtte  is  read; 

All  verbal  tokens  now  are  vain ; 
And,  seeming  the  bright  air  to  tread. 

He  leads  her  to  the  dance  again. 

vn. 

A  mother  fond,  with  amdons  love. 

Backed  by  alternate  hopes  and  fears. 
Feeling  that  hour  the  source  may  prove 

Of  bliss  or  bale  for  future  years ; 
Foreboding  too  her  child  may  shore 

A  &te  as  sad  as  hers  had  been. 
And,  wanling  love's  own  prescience,  thcro 

Sits  gazing  sadly  on  the  scene:  • 

vm. 

Aaking  her  heart  if  this  might  be 

Affection  strong  that  lasts  for  life. 
Or  but  that  gentle  courtesy 

With  whidi  such  festive  halls  are  life : 
Coming  events  those  doubts  belie. 

Her  daughter,  fiurly  wooed  and  won. 
Has  realized  that  triple  tie. 

Friend,  lover,  husband,  all  in  one ! 
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DsAB  Mb.  Ebteob, 

BEING  one  of  an  unfortunate  and 
alasl  numerous  class  of  per- 
sons, too  old  and  too  stupid  to  set 
about  reforming  the  world ;  of  that 
sex  tiiat  hath  been  conunanded  to 
keep  silence  in  the  congregation,  and 
of  a  mind  that  considers  £ree  will 
and  independent  thought  the  privi- 
lege of  reasonable  b^gs,  I  occa- 
sionally, in  the  small  hours  of  night, 
while  I  lie  awake,  amuse  myself  re- 
viewing the  manners,  habits  of  mind, 
and  pursuits  of  the  class  among 
which  I  live  and  move.  Happily, 
the  world,  as  regards  society,  has 
little  charm  for  me,  being  of  a 
homely  countenance  that  few  de- 
light in;  of  an  unaccomplished 
mind,  that  feels  more  pleasure  in  an 
andante  movement  of  Haydn  ,or 
Scarletti  than  in  the  tornado  and 
avalanche  of  a  Thalberg  or  a  Liszt 
Give  me  a  simple  tuneral  air  fron^ 
tiie  lips  of  a  modest  maiden,  who 
seeks  to  immortalize  the  author  ra- 


ther than  herself,  and  I  care  not  for 
your  shakes,  quavers,  and  trills, 
suitable,  no  doubt,  to  exercise  the 
organs  of  the  voice,  but  not  to  exer- 
cise emotions  of  pain  or  pleasure  .in 
the  heart,  as  God  intended  when  He 
gave  the  thrush  and  lark  their 
merry  notes,  and  filled  the  nightin- 
gale with  plaintive  sweetness.  I 
must  be  felling  sadly  behind  the 
age,  for  I  see  more  elevatiotn  and 
grandeur  in  the  poorest '  old  master,' 
with  the  brownness  of  centuries,  the 
atmosphere  of  age  veiling  it  as  witii 
a  garment,  than  in  many  of  the 
strange  delineations  of  our  yearly 
exhibitions.  To  be  sure,  being  of 
ordinary  stature,  it  is  not  many  I 
can  6i\joy  with  unimpaired  vision 
now-a-days.  It  may  be  our  women 
are  retrograding  in  the  scale  of 
beauty,  or  do  not  cultivate  the  art 
of  being  graceful,  as  their  mothers 
did.  These  painters  say  they  copy 
Nature  at  she  is;  and  as  ittis  tno 
most  difficult,  so  is  it  the  noblest 
work  of  man,  whether  as  pointer  or 
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ei 


poeti  to  lender  oni '  moliher'  fidth- 
rally.  like  her  children  ehe  has 
her  dai^  trngraoeftd  mood,  in  con- 
izast  to  her  froitftil^  smuiy  one ;  hot 
so  yftried,  so  changefhl,  so  nnmher- 
less  are  her  glances^  it  will  be 
strange  if  he  find  not  sufficient 
bean^  fw  Am  lifetime,  without  fall- 
ing back  upon  the  nntempting  for 
lack  of  better  £ua  It  seems  to  me 
as  natozal  for  a  woman's  £stoe  to  be 
pretty  as  coarse  and  unrefined. 
Whatever  is  beautifiil  in  nature  I 
take  to  be  the  role;  whatever  plain, 

the  sad  ezoeptioiL 

•  ♦  •  • 

Ahl  if  people  would  have  more 
self-respect  (not  self-conoeit),  more 
independence  and  rehanoe  on  the 
judgment  Qod  gives  them ;  less  doing 
what  others  do,  and  those  '  others ' 
because  *  somebody '  else  does  it,  we'd 
have  more  following  of  the  real  and 
trae  in  life,  more  earnestness,  and 
less  snr&ce  show.  I  was  quite 
startled  and  grieved  only  the  other 
day  at  the  appearance  of  my  dear 
niece  Mary:  a  comely  girl  enough, 
though  with  none  too  much  com- 
plexion. Well,  she  came  to  chat 
with  me  on  sundry  matters  con- 
nected with  a  'oeitain  day'  next 
month;  and  so  pale  and  sallow — 
yes->a  yellowish  white-Hshe  looked, 
that  I  exclaimed,  (soothingly,  '  Men 
will  be  men,  my  dear!  they  can't 
help  ii  Sit  down,  and  tell  me  whaf  s 
the  matter.'  '  Why,  aunt,'  she  cried, 
laughing  quite  immoderately,  '  it 
must  be  mauve  r  I  told  her  giavely 
that,  however  pretty  in  itself  tl^ 
colour  of  her  bonnet  might  be,  it 
had  the  uupleasing  effect  of  extract- 
ing eveiy  mrticle  of  colour  firom  her 
cheeks.  To-monow,  doubtless,  she 
will  startle  me  with  a  coiflPore  of  the 
fiuifaionable  magente^  solferino,  or 
some  shade  equally  unsuited  to  her 
complexion,  xoung  ladies  care  not 
how  ugly,  inconvenient,  or  unsuit- 
able an  article  of  dress  may  be,  if  it 
hethefcukion.  Oh,  modem  Baal  that 
female  Israel  will  bow  the  knee  to ! 
Fancy  one  of  Titian's  beauties  with 
a  magenta  ribbon  round  her  head! 
What  is  adornment  to  one  is  disfi- 
gurement to  another;  and,  without 
giving  too. many  thoughts  to  the 
clothing  of  the  body,  each  one  of  us 
may  modify  or  improve  our  natural 


persons,  by  a  just  and  ortistio  choice 
of  colour  and  fidl  of  drapery ,  without 
spending  more,  indeed  not  so  much, 
of  that  necessary  evil,  money,  which 
is  a  consideration  to  most  of  us.  If 
our  young  girls  would  but  appreciate 
the  beaufy  of  timpUciUf,  they  wouki 
not  paint  the  lily  or  scent  ihe  rose. 
As  it  is,  fifteen  out  of  twenty  aie 
mere' living  lay-fignns  for  milli- 
ners and  dteaamaikanH-aa  honour- 
able destiny,  truly!  Night  after 
night  I  am  woke  from  my  peooeftd 
slumbers  at  the  modefote  noor  of 
half-past  teuf  by  stnnge  noisea  and 
whisperings  in  the  next  room  to 
mine.  Padngs  up  and  down,  drawers 
pulled  in  a^  out,  boxes  knocked 
about  wiih  evident  irritability,  turn- 
ings and  twistings  before  cheval 
glasses,  pullings,  tyings,  buttonings, 
pinning,  lacing,  fastening  of  wreaths, 
Dunches  of  scentless  flowers,  laces, 
ribbons,  puffings,  quillings,  rushing 
of  sandalled  feet,  hurry  and  scurry 
— and  all  this  commc^ion  beoonse 
Miss  Louisa  chooses  to  follow  the 
multitude  at  eleven  o'clock  p.h., 
spend  night  after  night  hi  dsndng 
and  flirtation,  and  day  after  day  in  the 
unpleasant  hmguor  attendant  upon 
hysteria  and  headache.  The  former 
word  has  been  coined  to  meet  the 
exigendes  of  the  age,  I  suppose, 
since  I  daily  learned  a  page  of 
'  Johnson.'  In  m^  time  yotmg  ladies 
were  young  ladies,  not  domestio 
opera-dancers.  Ah,  Mr.  Editor,  when 
I  see  so  many  of  my  own  sex  spend- 
ing the  morning  and  mid-day  of 
their  existence  like  foolish  birds  that 
sport  from -spray  to  ^ray,  spreading 
their  pretty  plumage  in  the  bright 
sunlignt  that  glitters  on  their  wings, 
I  wonder  whether  the  winter  season 
thatmtol  come  will  find  titem  stored 
and  housed,  ready  to  meet  the  storms 
and  nuns  that  fiJl  in  every  life- 
time 1  Is  such  the  education  for  our 
wives  and  future  mothers?  or  do 
those  who,  going  to  the  otiier  ex- 
treme, proch£n  the  so-called '  rights' 
of  women,  privileges,  that  cannot  go 
hand  in  hand  with  her  constitution, 
mental  calibre,  or  real  well-being — 
do  those,  I  say,  elevate  womanhood 
to  her  original  dignity,  or  keep  her 
in  that  grand  and  beautiful  depend- 
ence, by  which  her  strengtii  is*  mode 
perfect  in  her  weakness? 

s  a 
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If  leomaii  seeks  to  occupy  the  same 
public  and  political  pede^  as  man, 
she  must  be  piepaied  to  tread  un- 
flinchingly the  same  rough  xoads 
to  £BUue;  and,  even  if  gained,  it 
"would  proYo,  oonstitated  as  she  is, 
most  tmsatis&ctoiy  to  her  heart  and 
mind.  She  would  ^ve  her  feebler 
strength,  her  sensitiye  power,  her 
delicate  fiancy  for  bread,  and  find  she 
was  ^yen  but  a  stone — a  cold,  unsa- 
Haiymg  substance,  not  the  yielding, 
nourishing  food  that  woman  needs. 
She  must  be  willing  to  give  up  the 
oourtenr  and  numly  deference  that 
her  sex  has  ever  deservedly  inspired ; 
she  must  expect  no  '  M^e  way  for 
the  ladies.'  She  throws  down  the 
gauntlet  of  open  and  equal  combat; 
therefore  she  must  brave  the  brunt 
of  the  battle,  scale  the  walls  of  the 
fortress  unaided,  perhaps  discou- 
raged, receiving  no  quarter  when 
she  gives  none. 

If  a  woman  feel  that  within  her 
urging  to  a  path  of  intellectual  work 
or  human  good,  let  her  by  all  means, 
prayerfally ,  unostentatioudy  work  till 
she  gain  the  desired  goal  If  she 
have  a  partner  willing  and  able  to 
assist,  encourage,  sanction  and  pro- 
tect—  then,  indeed,  you  have  one 
heing  for  God's  and  man's  approval. 
The  manly,  strengthening,  working 
power,  added  to  the  woman's  flexile, 
quick-sighted  apprehension,  makes 
an  enduring  whole.     The  splendid 

n,  solid  and  p^ect  in  size  and 
I,  would  not  satisl^  the  lapidary's 
eye,  until  tiie  brilliancy  and  reflect- 
ing light  of  the  polisher's  hand  had 
brought  out  and  spiritualized  its 
beauty:  then,  indeed,  it  may  shine 
in  the  diadem  of  kings,  or,  still 
better,  be  the  pride  of  a  loving, 
happy  home.  Only,  in  carrying  out 
in  Its  highest  sense  our  Creator's 
own  reflection—'  It  is  not  good  for 
Tn«n  to  be  alone'—- can  either  sex 


attain  to  perfect  human  happiness. 

Strength,  honour,  understanding, 
wedded  to  gentleness,  mercy,  jpuri^ 
— ^this  was  the  foreshadowing  in  the 
mind  of  Qod  of  the  Perfect  Man, 
who,  jpoaBessing  the  attributes  of 
both,  became  the  Universal  Saviour. 

In  the  well-ordered  household, 
each  has  his  or  her  appointed  work, 
the  more  correctly  eacn  act  is  per- 
formed by  the   one  most  suited 


to  perform  it,  the  freer  from  dis- 
turbence,  jars,  and  confusion  will 
that  hous^ld  be.  This  world  is 
the  great  household  of  God.  Man 
and  woman  the  chiefe;  each  has  his 
and  her  appointed  taoc  to  do— step 
out  of  the  rank,  and  condfusion  en- 
sues. Each  work  is  •  honourable, 
and  each  worker  honoured  by  the 
Master  of  all;  and  not  without  a 
moral  is  the  old  Chinese  proverb: 
*  Where  man  does  not  work,  and 
woman  does  not  spin,  most  assmv 
edly  somebody  is  dying  of  hunger 
or  cold  in  tiie  kingdom.'  Excuse 
n\y  prosiness,  but  I  cannot  help 
monuiizing  a  little,  and,  perhaps,  am 
becoming  one  of  those  I  am  about 
to  mention.  For  the  sake  of  brevity 
I  call  them  '  Bakers.' 

They  go  about  the  world,  and 
more  especially  their  own  femily, 
bearing  m  a  powerful  and  imyield- 
ing  hand  a  long  rake,  w^ierewith 
they  catch  up  every  tiny  straw  or 
stick  let  fell  by  unfortonate  in- 
dividuals under  their  lawful  or  self- 
imposed  surveillance.  These  instru- 
ments of  torture  have  mcuhar  pro- 
perties, for  which  the  '  Bakers '  have 
a  patent  among  themselves.  First, 
the  smallness  and  closeness  of  the 
teeth  enabling  them  to  pounce  upon 
the  minutest  atom  imperceptible  to 
ordinary  mortals.  Secondly,  the 
extraordinary  length  of  the  rake, 
enabling  it  to  stretch  back  days, 
months,  years:  recalling  to  memory 
things  said,  done,  or  imagined,  that 
the  offending  party  had  happily  for- 
gotten, or  was  totally  ignorant  o£ 
These  wonderful '  Bakers  scrape  up 
stores,  from  the  past  and  present,  St 
insigxuficant  trifles,  till  they  become 
a  formidable  heap,  of  motley  hue 
and  character,  upon  which  the 
scavengers  live,  to  the  terror  and 
discomfort  of  peaceful  people.  Nor 
are  they  cont^t  with  the  past  and 
present—the  future  does  not  often 
escape.  Fearful  things  are  to 
happen:  invasions  of  l£e  French; 
continued  insults  from  the  Ameri- 
cans; blowings  up  and  sink- 
ings down  of  trial  ships;  tunnels 
from  France  to  England,  that  are 
to  undermine  the  foundations  of 
our  Constitution,  and  sink  Britahi 
in  the  sea.  Various  other  little 
matters  of  the  same  kind  are  signs 
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of  fhe  latter  end,  and  they  them- 
Belves  (doabtless)  the  latter  day 
saintB.  After  all,  th^  are  but  ig^ 
noble  imitators  of  many  truly  pions 
and  well-meaning  teachers  of  the 
people.  Now  it  strikes  me,  that 
these  well-meaning  teachers  often 
go  a  doabtfnl  way  to  work.  They 
toll  their  fellows  they  are  miserable, 
undone  sinnera  (you  need  not  toll 
the  hnnchbaok  he  is  deformed!}, 
that  the  mass  of  those  with  whom 
we  liye  and  move  are  neither  more 
nor  less  than  ripening  slowly  bat 
surely  for  a  sonowfiil  eternity,  illu- 
mini^  by  flames  of  fire!  Now, 
yeiy  possibly  I  am  feeble-minded 
and  soft-hesjted,  but  I  confess  it 
would  be  little  pleasure  to  me  to 
walk  out  into  the  pure,  free  air  of 
Qod,  looking  upon  the  faces  of  my 
fellows,  just  to  feel  that  every  other 
I  meet--the  eager  feoe  of  manhood, 
the  hopefid  glance  of  maidenhood, 
the  hard-lined  visage  of  the  me- 
chanic, and  simple,  unconscious  one 
of  the  countryman,  were  all  daily 
edging  nearer  the  fearfiQ  precipice! 
Give  people  self-respect,  xnake  them 
feel  their  power  and  ability  for  good, 
but  do  not  crush  and  dispirit  uem. 
Tell  youth  that  it  is  vile;  that  it 
must  utterly  give  up  all  delights 
of  ear,  eye,  and  senses  as  tempta- 
tions to  evil,  and  it  will  say—'  God 
is  a  hard  taskmaster.  He  gives 
us  yearnings  we  dare  not  satisfy  I' 
So  youth  turns  away.  Oh!  teachers 
of  the  people,  bid  them  embrace 
all  lairfut means  of  enjoyment;  and 
so  bright  will  those '  means '  appear, 
resting  in  the  sunshine  of  their 
Father^B  sanction,  that  the  sullied 
and  impure  will  yield  no  beauty  to 
their  sight  Tell  a  man  on  a  long  and 
perhaps  weary  journey,  with  many 
lets  and  hindrances  of  mental  and 
worldly  weight  to  bear,  that  such 
very  burdens  have  sunk  as  frail  as 
he;  that  the  smiles  of  his  youth's 


love,  the  ties  of  kindred  or  friend- 
ship, ought  not  to  be  so  dear  to 
him,  that  the  road  he  must  travel  is 
dusty,  thorny,  and  only  moistened 
by  md  dew  of  tears,  and  will  not 
that  man's  heart  sii^  within  him; 
his  onvrard  step  be  trembling,  if 
not  stumbling  ?  CSieer  thy  brotiier 
with  an  honest  smile:  sing  to  him 
glad  songs,  and  make  iiim  sing  with 
you.  Bid  him  gaze  his  fill  into 
earnest,  loving  eyes,  search  their 
depths,  and  place  treasures  in  their 
care,  hereafter  to  be  claimed  anew 
in  ibe  better  country.  Then  wiU 
his  soul  expand  withm  him  at  the 
bounty  of  ms  God,  he  will  see  that 
the  land  is  beautiftQ.  The  thorns 
and  briars  he  will  crush  beneath  his 
feet;  deep  pits  he  will  leap  over  as 
a  hart;  the  flowers  he  will  carry 
dose  to  his  bosom,  his  ear  ring- 
ing with  the  glad  voice  of  thanks- 
giving, and  at  last  —  when  the 
bourne  is  in  sight,  and  the  border 
lands  spread  out  dimly  in  the  mists 
of  his  old  age — mil  he  be  less  thank- 
ful for  the  welcome  salutation  of 
the  hoatf  Ah!  many  a  rude,  un- 
cultivated flower,  with  rough  ex- 
terior and  crooked  form— if  you 
pluck  the  outEdde  crumpled  leaves 
away,  and  probe  with  skilful  hand 
— ^will  have  as  pure  and  beautaftd  a 
heart  within,  as  when  it  sprang 
fresh  and  young  fnmi  the  flower- 
beds of  heaven. 

I  have  become  too  serious,  per- 
haps, but  I  am  old ;  so  excuse  que- 
ruuty  and  an  absence  of  the  new 
style  called  by  my  younff  people 
'  slang.'  The  writings  of  that  dear, 
good  man,  Mr.  Addison,  wotdd  now 
be  considered,  doubtless,  as  '  slow,' 
and  himself  '  a  mu£'  My  infirmity 
of  body  prevents  my  bemg  '&st,' 
Mr.  Editor,  so  you  must  excuse  my 
taking  so  long  a  time  to  say  so  very 
little. 

F.  H. 
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HOME  IS  HOME,  HOWEVEB  LOWLY. 
9  ptoftoft  9xcM9ivui0i* 


I. 

HOME  is  hosEOB,  however  lowly ; 
Fenced  around  by  many  a  spell ; 
If  within  its  prednots  holy 

Room  be  fonnd  for  Love  to  4wdl. 
There-is,  sure,  no  spot  on  earth, 

Wheresoever  our  steps  may  room. 
Can  ontshine  the  smihng  hearth 
Of  a  izanqnil,  happy  Home. 

Home  is  •home,  however  lowly ; 

There  is  magio  in  the  word ; 
Strife,  avannt,  and  Melancholy, 

Whilst  its  comforts  I  record  I 
Woman  dear  my  song  approYO, 

To  my  aid,  Penates,  come  1 
Whilst  I  hymn,  with  duteous  love. 

Home,  however  homely,  Home  I 

m. 

Home  is  home,  however  lowly; 

Peaceful  pleasures  there  abide ; 
Soothing  thoughts  and  visions  holy 

Cluster  round  our  own  fireside. 
Though  the  outer  world  be  dark,  < 

And  its  ocean  lashed  to  foam. 
Safe  within  its  sheltering  ark 

All  is  calm  and  bright  at  Home ! 

IV. 

Home  is  home,  however  lowly ; 

Oh,  how  sweet  when  storms  are  rife, 
And  our  feet  have  struggled  slowly 

Through  the  tangled  ways  of  life ; 
Sad,  encumbered,  Ibint,  and  weaiy, 

Spazed  the  grief  again  to  roam. 
To  ky  down  our  burthen  dreaiv 

At  the  blessed  door  of  Home] 

AiiiRio  A.  Watts. 
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WHT  GEBHANT  OLOBIES  IN  THE  HEMOBT  OF 

80HILLEB. 


TWO  years  ago^  on  the  loth  of 
Noyember,  1359,  the  Qennan 
leadentB  in  London  celebrated  the 
aaniverBary  of  Schiller's  birthday  $t 
the  distal  Palace.  The  bust  of 
the  poet,  modelled  by  Mr.  Andreas 
Gras,  was  unooyered  amidst  the 
strains  of  a  cantata .  composed  by 
Mr.  Paner,  the  words  to  which  were 
written  by  Ferdinand  Freiligrath. 
The  commemoration  speech  was 
deliyered  by  Dr.  KinkeL  The  meet- 
ing was  attended  by  about  14*000 
yisitors,  amongst  whom  the  heads  of 
the  great  German  firms  in  the  City 
were  seen  by  the  side  of  prooessions 
of  German  workmen  with  the  three- 
coloured  flags  of  united  Gennany; 
and  the  whole  ceremony  concluded 
with  a  torchlight  procession^  the 
splendour  of  which,  as  under  a 
brilliant  moonshine  it  wound  its 
way  through  the  grounds  and 
around  the  silyery  spray  of  the 
fountains,  will  still  be  remembered 
by  maoy  yisitors.  Nor  was  the 
celebration  of  this  jubilee  confined 
to  England  or  to  the  great  poet's 
own  natiye  country,  whereyer  a 
German  colony  has  settled  through- 
out the  wide  world,  from  the  Mis- 
souri to  the  Australian  Murray, 
&om  Liyerpool  to  Constantinople, 
Venice  and  Alexandria,  the  reports 
came  in  quick  successiaD,  showing 
that  on  the'paxt  of  the  Germans  the 
Schiller  festiyal  was  not  considered 
as  a  mere  artistic  and  literary  com- 
memoration, but  rather  in  the  light 
of  a  great  national  and  political 
demonstration.  This  was  shown 
still  more  strongly,  when  one  com- 
pared ate  general  and  spontaneous 
mterest  eyidenoed  on  this  occasion 
with  the  signal  indifference  under 
which,  ten  years  before,  had  jpassed 
the  centenary  ootnmemoration  of 
another  German  star,  the  great 
Goethe.  It  is  true,  that  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1849,  when  this  anniyersary 
of  Goethe  occurred,  all  the  conti- 
nental nations  were  in  the  midst  of 
the  Tiolent  struggle  by  which  the 
leyolutioQ  of  1848  maJntained  its 
ground  and  secured  its  most  im- 
portant  results  against  the  fierce 
onset  of  a  rising  restoration ;  bat 


had  the  two  f estiyals  borne  only  a 
literary  or  artistic  character,  the 
Germans  would  either  haye  shown 
a  warmer  sympathy  with  the  Goethe 
festiyal,  or  a  similar  want  of  enthu- 
siasm would  haye  been  felt  on  the 
occasion  of  a  celebration  in  honour 
of  Schiller.  For  there  is  hardly  any 
German  who,  when  the  question 
solely  turns  upon  the  literary  point, 
will  not  at  once  declare  that  as  a 
poet  Goethe  does  certainly  not  yield 
the  palm  to  his  younger  competitor. 
Thus  it  was  eyident  that  in  Slchiller, 
Germany  wanted  to  do  homage  to 
something  more  than  the  poetical 
geniu&  And  what  this  was,  we 
may  express  at  once  by  the  few 
noble  words  which  Goe&e  himself 
spoke  of  Schiller,  when  the  early 
death  of  the  latter  had  seyered  the 
strong  ties  of  Mendship  between 
the  two  great  men.  '  Schiller,'  says 
Goethe,  *  was  essentially  the  jpoet  qf 
Liberty/ 

Indeed,  when  we  consider  the 
early  circumstances  of  the  liyes  of 
both  authors,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
find  out,  why  either  of  them  in  the 
general  direction  and  tendency  of 
his  authorship  should  haye  stnyen 
after  other  aims  than  his  riyaL 
Goethe  was  bom  as  the  son  of  a  dis- 
tinguished burgher  of  Frankfort, 
and  although  ms  fiunily  had  risen 
from  the  lower  orders,  they  at  the 
time  of  his  birth  were  not  only  well 
off,  but  numbered  amongst  them 
seyeral  men  who  had  held  or  were 
still  holding  the  highest  municipal 
honours  which  the  little  ciyic  re- 
public had  to  bestow.  During  all 
his  life,  Goethe  was  spared  the  diffi- 
culties of  a  man  who  has  to  support 
himself  and  &mily  upon  his  own 
labour  alone.  Being  but  tw^ty- 
fiye  years  of  age,  he  was  called  to 
the  court,  and  soon  a^)ointed  Minis- 
ter of  State  by  the  iJuke  of  Saxe- 
Weimar,  and  when  he  quitted  thai 
place,  he  retained  its  emoluments. 
From  this  position,  from  his  paternal 
inheritance,  and  fiom  the  sale  of 
his  works,  be  obtained  an  ea^  and 
more  than  competent  income.  Want 
he  neyer  knew.  And  as  he  neyer 
took  part  in  any  political  or  social 
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conUoverBy,  the  eztenml  x)eaoe  of 
his  life  xemained  undifitnrbed.  The 
sfcroggles,  then,  which  he  had  to 
go  throagh  were  internal  oneB,  and 
such  internal  straggles  he  was  as 
little  spaied  as  any  one  of  ns.  The 
contest  hetween  Donbt  and  Faith, 
as  shown  in  his  'Faust;'  the  ques- 
tion whether  we  may  save  our  wel- 
fiue  by  a  nseftil  fiilsehood,  or  whether 
it  is  better  to  sufTer  and  make  others 
soffer  by  onr  trath,  as  the  decision 
18  laid  npon  ns  in  his  'Iphigenia;' 
the  qnestion  whether  lore  can  ever 
be  justified  in  breaking  the  bond  of 
marriage,  or  the  reyerse,  as  we  are 
asked  the  question  in  his  noyel  of 
the  'WahlTerwandtschaften:'  these 
and  other  dilemmas,  which  a  cha> 
xaoter  has  to  solre  in  his  own  inner- 
most soul,  are  the  fertile  grounds  on 
which  his  great  works  grow;  and 
iJI  persons  whose  struggles  are  of 
the  same  mental  character,  all  the 
wealthy  and  independent  (and  aboTe 
all  women),  will  select  Qoethe  for  a 
fikTourite. 

Schiller  was  bora  in  poreriy,  at  a 
small  Tillage  in  the  secluded  valley 
of  the  Neckar.  His  mother,  an 
amiable  and  loving  wife,  who  played 
the  harp  and  even  composed  yerse, 
was  wi&al  a  baker's  daughter,  and 
in  her  youth  sokl  bread  over  the 
counter.  His  fiither  had  risen  fix>m 
a  private  soldier  to  a  surgeon  in  the 
army;  and,  having  been  dismissed 
with  the  title  of  captain;  held  a  small 
of&oe  in  what  was  then  the  Buchy 
ofWurtemborg.  Schiller,  as  a  poor 
boy,  must  consider  it  good  luck  that 
his  duke  ofifered  him  a  free  educa- 
tion in  the  Carolinum,  a  college 
newly  fowaded  near  Stuttgart  But 
Bake  Charles,  who  had  founded  the 
school  in  order  to  parade  before  the 
world  the  talents  grown  from  his 
own  country  that  were  to  be  hatched 
there,  prescribed  to  every  boy  the 
career  m  which  he  was  expected  to 
shina  Young  Frederick  wanted  to 
become  a  clergyman,  for  at  that 
time  thece  was  no  pJaoe  in  Gennany 
but  the  pulpit  m  addressing  an 
audience ;  the  law  mm  administered 
in  secrecy;  no  parliament  existed; 
and  ^ple  were  not  allowed  to  hold 
meetings.  So  Schfller,  with  the 
deep  impulse  in  his  soul  to  influ- 
ence his  fellow-men  by  the  power  of 


eloquence,  craved  for  the  pulpit; 
but  there  was  no  fitculty  of  Divi- 
nity in  the  school,  and  by  order  of 
his  prince  he  was  to  be  a  surgeon. 
Like  every  strong  character,  Sshil- 
ler   fulfilled   his   duty,  and  went 
through  the  whole  course  of  tuition 
so  as  to  pass  his  examination ;  but 
he  did  it  much  against  his  heart,  for 
his  interests  lay  all  on  tiie  mental 
and  moral  side  of  science,  and  any- 
Ihing  physical,  either  connected  with 
man  or  inanimate  nature,  had  no 
charms  for  him.     We  may  &nQy 
how  his  mind  grew  angry  when  he 
saw  himself  thus  deprived  of  his 
only  proi>erty,  a  will  of  his  own; 
and  to  him  the  sting  of  poverty 
must  have  been  painflilly  goading, 
as  it  was  poverty  tnat  made  him  sub- 
servient to  the  will  of  another.    All 
around  him  he  saw  the  world  bend- 
ing to  a  pett^  tyrant,  and   there 
were,  at  this  tmie,  several  hundred 
similar  fyrants,  a  little   better,  a 
little  worse,  all  over  Germany.    It 
was  in  this  angry  mood  that  he  con- 
ceived his  first  tn^y, '  The  Bob- 
bers,' in  which  the  iniquity  and  vice 
of  the  ruling  fiimilies  is  sketched  in 
such  glowing  colours  that  one  young 
nobleman  in  the  play  almost  appears 
a  hero  when  he  resolves  to  become 
the  head  of  a  gang  of  banditti,  and 
thus  avenge  the  sms  of  the  power- 
ful, who  cannot  be    brought  to 
justice  before  any  other  tribunal. 
From  his  boyhood,  Schiller  turned 
his  ^yes  on  History,  and  admired 
Shakespeare.     The  pohtical  ques- 
tions tnen  xising  in  America  and 
throughout  Europe  were   eagerly 
discussed  in  the  circle  of  his  friends 
at  school,  and  for  all  the  evils  of  the 
time  the  republic,  already  looming 
through   the    clouded   horizon  d[ 
France,  appeared  the  only  means-'of 
salvation.      His  second  play,  the 
'Conspiracy  of  Fiesoo  m  Genoa,' 
shows  us  the  republic  conquering 
monarchy;  but  wi&  the  deep  look 
of  a  true  statesman,  SchiUer,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-three  years,  and 
ten  years  before  France  turned  into 
a  republic,  afready  peroeived  that  a 
republic  cannot    stand    among  a 
people  where  the  dtixens  axe  no 
republicans.    Then  xeturning  to  his 
own  native  German  soil,  and  baving 
meanwhile  escaped   by   voluniaiy 
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exile  from  his  tonnentor,  he  gathered 
idl  the  strength  of  his  love  and 
hatred  in  the  eTer-roemorable  tra- 
gedy '  Eabale  and  Liebe '  ('  Love 
and  Intrigae).  Schiller  was  tiie  son 
of  the  cottage,  and  his  generous 
heart,  knowing  the  grief  and  anger 
of  the  oppreased,  enlisted  all  ite 
grand  and  ardent  passion  in  the  ser- 
"Tio^  of  the  poor.  The  play  gives  a 
di^^erreotype  picture  of  a  small 
German  court  from  the  last  ten 
years  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
great  French  Bevolution  of  1789; 
and  whoever  reads  this  piece  will 
comprehend  why,  from  the  shook  of 
that  mighty  eruption,  all  the  petty 
thrones  of  Germany  tumbled.  The 
foolish  imitation  of  the  luxury  and 
giandezza  of  Versailles  by  these 
besotted  dukes,  counte,  and  barons ; 
the  subsequent  poverty  and  submis- 
sion of  ^e  people  who  had  to  bear 
the  burden  of  paving  for  courtiers, 
courtezans,  and  plumed  soldiers ;  the 
omnipotence  of  the  tavourites  and 
state  ministers ;  the  selling  of  whole 
legimante  to  the  English  in  their 
wars  with  7oung  America ;  the 
absolnte  impossibility  for  a  victim 
to  escape  from  arbitrary  persecution 
in  a  country  where  no  law,  no  press, 
no  public  opinion  existed — all  this 
is  mwn  so  taithfally,  and  at  the 
same  time  illustrated  so  forcibly  in 
the  &te  ci  a  young  couple,  that  no 
friend  of  freedom  should  despair, 
when  considering  what  the  conti- 
nental nations  then  were,  and  what 
tiiey  have  since  become  in  conse- 
quenoe  of  the  continuous  revolu- 
tions, which  like  single  earthquakes 
have  followed  the  gigantic  outburst 
of  1789. 

The  position  of  Germany  during 
the  violent  concussions  of  the  Fren<£ 
Bevolution  was  most  remarkable. 
The  burning  pile  at  Paris  seemed  to 
throw  no  spans  over  Germany ;  we 
read  of  no  mtemal  revolution  which 
destroyed  any  of  the  smaller  or  larger 
states^  of  which  that  unwieldy  em- 
pire was  composed.  But,  in  view  of 
the  inmiinent  danger,  reforms  ap* 
peared  unavoidable:  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Bhine,  the  small  bazonies, 
earldoms,  and  ecdesiastical  states 
foil  before  the  concLuering  armies  of 
the  French  republic ;  and  east  of  the 
Bhine  the  govemmente,  one  after 


the  other,  improved  the  condition  of 
their  subjects,  for  fear  that,  in  the 
coming  contest  with  their  formidable 
neighbour,  the  people  might  range 
themselves  on  the  side  of  the  enemy. 
Nor  have  these  good  beginnings 
ever  completely  stopped ;  for  Ger- 
many at  this  moment,  altiiough 
her  position  among  the  nations  of 
the  world  is  still  for  below  her 
mental,  industrial,  and  mercantile 
capadly,  numbers  not  one  state 
without  a  representative  and  (at 
least  nominally)  constitutional  go- 
vernment At  such  a  time  it  was  no 
longer  the  task  of  a  great  poet  to 
complain  of  internal  evils :  the  danger 
now  came  from  without ;  and  Schiller, 
who,  had  he  not  been  a  great  poet, 
would  surely  have  shone  as  an  emi- 
nent statesman,  at  once  perceived 
that  his  patriotism  had  to  free  an- 
other enemy.  Germany  had  follen 
under  French  influence;  a  large  por- 
tion of  her  territory  was  annexed  to 
France ;  the  smaller  courto  paid 
homage  to  Napoleon;  Prussia  and 
Austna  were  humbled,  and  circum- 
stances looked  as  if  the  country 
would  be  dismembered— tiie  people 
struck  out  from  among  the  indepen- 
dent nations  of  Europe,  as  Poland 
had  been  shortly  before.  It  now  be- 
came the  task  of  a  national  poet  to 
rally  his  brethren  for  a  decisive  con- 
test, and  to  show,  by  the  example  of 
the  past,  that  nationalities  cannot  be 
lost  when  they  resolve  to  fight  for 
their  own.  The  principal  plays  from 
the  last  six  years  of  Scmll^s  life 
clearly  show  this  tendency.  Having 
been  appointed  Professor  of  HiBtory 
at  Jena  m  1789,  he  had  spent  nearly 
eight  years  on  historical  and  philo- 
sophical reading;  and  it  was  only  in 
1 799  that  a  new  tragedy  of  his, '  Wal- 
lenistein,'  made  ita  appearance  on  the 
stage.  These  years  of  quiet  study 
bore  their  precious  fruit,  first  in  the 
two  lustoncal  books,  the  '  Bebellion 
of  the  Netherlands'  and  the '  Thirty 
Years'  War,'  but  stiU  more  in  the 
profound  knowledge  of  modem  his- 
tory, which  Schiller  now  applied  to 
his  last  dramatic  compositions.  BUs 
plays  are  so  memorable,  because 
from  the  history  of  each  of  the  lead- 
ing nations  in  Europe  he-  selected 
one  subject,. and  took  that  sulject 
just  from  the  peculiar  epoch  wmch 
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was  the  turning  point  in  the  destiny 
of  each  of  these  nations.  This  has 
made  him  a  great  popular  teacher 
of  history,  and  it  is  through  his  plays 
that  the  Germans  of  all  classes  are 
so  well  acquainted  with  the  general 
events  of  histoiy  in  modem  Europe. 
Thus  he  took  his '  Wallenstein '  from 
thd  period  when  the  old  German 
empure  first  lost  its  |>ow6r  of  cohe- 
sion, and  the  single  princes  obtained 
that  sovereignty  so  detrimental  to 
the  wel&re  and  foreign  influence  of 
the  nation.  His 'Don  Carlos '(which, 
indeed,  was  written  before  the  I'rench 
Bevolution)  presents  to  us  a  picture 
of  Spain,  in  what  was  seeminp^ly  her 
greatness,  but  at  the  same  time  in- 
dicates the  cause  of  her  rapid  de- 
cline. 'Fiesco,'  in  a  similar  way, 
painte  the  i)eriod  in  Italy  when  that 
counti7  began  to  sink  from  her  m&- 
disBval  lib^y.  '  Tell'  describes  the 
rise  of  the  Swiss  republic ;  '  The 
Maiden  of  Orleans,'  the  union  of 
France  in  one  state;  and  'Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,'  the  consolidation  of 
England  under  Elizabeth.  But  what 
is  even  more  admirable  than  this 
happy  choice  of  subjects,  is  the  poli- 
tical and  moral  t^dency  of  tnese 
works.  Take,  for  instance, '  Wallen- 
stein.' A  most  powerful  man,  adored 
even  by  his  private  soldiers,  guarded 
by  the  blind  devotion  of  his  officers, 
invincible  through  his  silence,  his 
egotism,  his  genius  as  a  statesman 
and  general— this  man  of  steel  com- 
mits an  act  of  felony  against  the 
emperor  who  appointed  him.  The 
emperor  is  weak,  his  tools  are  mean, 
his  cause  is  so  firail,  that  he  at  last 
feels  obliged  to  descend  to  assassina- 
tion ;  and  yet  he  conquers,  and  Wal- 
lenstein fiWa  in  all  his  power,  be- 
cause his  is  might  only,  and  right 
belongs  to  the  other.  Fancy  this 
tragedy  to  have  been  acted,  as  it 
really  was,  just  when  the  star  of 
Napoleon  rose,  and  you  will  feel 
what  a  power^  advice  it  gave  to 
the  German  mind  not  to  despond, 
but  to  stand  upon  right  against 
might  In  the  *  Maiden  of  Orleans,' 
through  the  mouth  of  a  poor  shep- 
herdess, a  true  child  of  the  people, 
Schiller  proclaims  the  doctrine  that 
every  jiation  in  the  defence  of  its 
own  soil  against  the  stranger  be- 
con^OS  unconquerable;  and  in 'Wil- 


liam Tell'  a  splendid  victory  is 
ported,  obtained  by  minor  numbers, 
who  are  determined  not  to  stand  any 
oppression  by  the  foreigner.  The 
very  last  play,  which  Schiller  left 
unfinished,  his  '  Demetrius  of  Bus- 
aia,'  is  inspired  by  the  same  lofty 
doctrine;  for  it  intends  to  i^ow  how 
the  young  nation  of  Bussia,  by 
arousing  i&  spirit  of  natiomdiiy,  be- 
came master  of  a  sovereign  imposed 
on  them  by  Polish  intervention.  The 
very  last  piece  of  poetry  he  wrote 
(they  found  the  manuscript  on  his 
writing-desk^,  the  monologue  of 
Marfa  the  Cfzarina,  in  '  Demetrius/ 
is  ^  wild  outcry  of  outraged  liberiy, 
and  a  fervid  exhortation  to  all  tiie 
nations  of  the  wide  empire  to  stand 
up  for  revenge  on  a  usurper.  Can  we 
deny  that  Goethe  was  right,  when  he 
called  Schiller  the  poet  of  Liberty  ? 
Schiller,  indeed,  closed  his  eyes 
before  seeiGi^  his  own  nation  restored 
to  political  mdependence.  Napoleon 
bad  made  himself  emperor  in  1804 ; 
SchiUer  dejparted  in  1805;  and  in 
1 806  Prussia  was  struck  to  the  knee, 
Austria  gave  up  the  imperial  crown 
of  the  German  empire,  and  idl  the 
world  was  cowed  under  tihe  great 
shadow  of  the  '  Petit  Caporal.'  But 
Schiller's  mind  survived.  The  Jews 
relate  a  story  how,  after  the  unsuo* 
oessful  rebelfion  of  Barcochbas,  un- 
der the  Emperor  Hadrian,  their  last 
surviving  rabbi,  a  decrepit  old  man, 
flying  before  the  enemy,  and  feeling 
exertion  and  sorrow  too  strong  for 
his  powers,  just  before  death  still 
gave  the  consecration  of  the  holy 
office  to  one  of  his  pupils,  and  thus 
through  him  transmitted  the  spirit 
which  keeps  up  Judaism  to  tiie  end 
of  day&  Bo  md  Schiller;  and  his 
spirit  rested  upon  the  following  ge- 
neration of  the  German  youths  but 
especially  upon  Theodor  Eoemer, 
the  son  of  one  of  his  friends,  in  whose 
house  at  Dresden  Schiller  frequentljf 
lived.  Koemer  saw  the  day  of  deli- 
verance; and  as  he  had  continued 
Schiller's  tendencies  in  his  dramatic 
works,  he  now  felt  bound  to  offer 
himself  up  to  his  country  as  a  vo- 
luntary sacrifice.  His  &te  is  known 
to  all  English  readers :  he  fell  in 
battle,  and  thousands  of  high-minded 
German  youths  fell';  but  Napoleon 
was  destroyed,  and  Germany  onoe 
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nunre  became  an  independeiit  na- 
tion. 

Ko  nation  haa  eyer  Qined  its 
"whole  finedom  by  one  ^ort;  and 
Qeimxay,  by  that  one  Tictorions 
campaign,  has  not  obtained  the  fol- 
neaa  of  liberty.  The  endeaTonis  of 
that  oonntry  are  now  again  directed 
to  intarnal  fireedom,  to  a  common 
gOTemmentiand  a  parliamentary  re- 
preeentation  of  the  whole  nation. 
Thns  the  early  aspirations  of  Schil« 
lev's  yontiti  ha^e  onoe  more  be- 
come the  task  of  an  entire  nation. 
Schiller's  spirit  is  still  in  ftdl  work ; 
and  so  mnon  is  his  inflnence  dreaded, 
that  the  reading  of  several  of  his 
works  at  school  is  prohibited  by  the 
Frossian  goyeinmeni  Gan  we  won- 
der that  the  Germans  in  London, 
who  breathe  the  air  of  a  finee  oonntry, 
should  have  assembled  by  thonsands 
on  the  anniyersary  of  his  birth,  to 
pay  homage  to  the  genins  of  the 
great  Bepfoted? 

The  English,  when  they  learn 
German,  nsoally  oommance  with 
Schiller's  dramatio  works.  Ko  won- 
der; for,  although  a  paradox,  it  is 
tme  that  the  two  greatest  authors 
of  Germany  are  also  the  easiest  to 
imderstaud.  Of  Schiller's  lyrical  pro- 
ductkms  and  smaller  poems,  if  we 
are  not  mistaken,  only  the  '  Lay  of 
tihe  Bell'  and  most  of  the  balkds 
are  generally  known  in  this  oonntry. 
It  is,  however,  Inst  to  tliem  that  we 
should  like  to  draw  the  attention  of 
German  scholars.*    They  do  not,  on 

'  *  The  poems  of  Schiller  exist  in  English 
in  two  translations :  '  Schiller's  Poems, 
complete,  attempted  in  English  by  £•  A. 
Bowring,'  and  *  The  Poems  and  Ballads  of 
S(^ller,  translated  by  Sir  Edward  Bulwer 
Lyttm.*  The  former  translation  keeps 
rerr  dose  to  the  letter  of  the  original,  and 
besides  the  poems  acknowledged  by  Schiller, 
gives  also  those  published  by  him  anony- 
moosly  in  the  <  Anthologie '  of  1782.  The 
poem  from  this  ktter  collection,  *  The  Bad 
MonaichSy'  will  be  a  strong  proof  of  what 
we  said  above  concerning  the  revolutionary 
enthusiasm  of  Schiller's  younger  days.  But 
Sir  E.  B.  Lytton's  translation,  with  the 
author's  fine  criticism  on  Schiller^s  lyrics, 
is  the  work  of  a  deep  German  scholar,  com- 
Uned  with  all  the  powers  of  a  poet;  and 
from  him  we  beg  to  borrow  the  translation 
at  the  dose  of  our  essay.  There  is  only 
one  phrase  in  it,  the  'stiuny  juice'  of  the 
kmoo,  which  an  English  rnder  might  mis- 


the  whole,  recommend  themselyes  to 
the  musical  composer,  being  too 
weighiy  in  thought  for  bearing  ao- 
companiment;  but,  besides  being 
marvellously  rich  in  sound  by  them- 
selyes, and  full  of  truly  oratorical 
rhythm,  they  are,  for  the  most  part, 
tinged  with  a  philosophical  vein,  ele- 
Yating  the  heart  and  orightening  tiie 
intellect  of  the  reader.  Perhaps  no 
poet  has  ever  circumscribed  the 
whole  circle  of  life,  individual  and  so- 
cial, so  completely  in  one  oompara- 
tivedy  short  poem,  as  Schiller  cud  in 
the '  Lay  of  the  Bell.'  Yet  with  the 
same  completeness  is  the  historical 
development  of  our  race  encom- 
passed in  his  '  Spatziergang/  the 
origin  of  civilization  in  the  '  Festival 
of  Eleusis,'  and  the  idea  of  humanity, 
liberating,  ennobling,  and  assisting 
humankind,  in  his  glorious  '  Hymn 
to  Joy.'  To  Schillers  profound  mind 
even  slight  things  were  symbolical 
of  great  things.  It  might  be  diffi- 
cult in  London  to  be  philosophical 
and  poetical  over  a  glass  of  punch ; 
yet  Schiller  was  so  in  his  small  house 
at  Jena.  We  have  two 'Punch  songs' 
of  his,  probably  written  on  the  occa- 
sion of  merry  Christmas'  or  jolly 
New  Year's  celebrations.  One  of 
them  bears  the  titie  'APunch  AJr,to 
be  sung  in  a  Northern  country.' 
The  poet  compares  the  glowing 
purple  wine  of  the  Soutii  to  nature, 
the  pallid  and  troubled  drink  of  the 
North  to  art;  but  art,  too,  is  a  £^ 
of  Heaven,  although  obliged  to  bor- 
row an  earthly  fiie;  she  sends  her 
keel  far  to  the  Fortunate  Islands  for 
the  golden  fruit,  and  with  the  flamo 
of  the  hearth  imitates  the  lofty  god 
of  tiie  sun  in  dissolving  and  com- 
bining elements  at  will.  The  other 
Punch  song  is  that  to  which  our 
illustration  belong,  where  the  four 
ingredients  of  which  punch  is  made 
are  used  as  types  of  the  elements 
that  constitute  the  world  and  all  that 
lives  in  it 

understand.  The  Germans  call  the  ne^ 
work  in  the  lemon,  when  you  cut  it 
through  the  middle,  the  *star  of  the 
lemon  ;*  and  these  four  lines  might  there- 
fore run  like  this — 

'  From  the  star  of  the  lemon 

The  barih  Jnlos  poor; 
UsTBh  is  life  In  iu 
Inoermost  core' 
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On  the  occasion  of  the  Schiller 
Jubilee,  the  great  publishing  firm  of 
Gotta,  at  Stnttgurt^  to  whom  the 
copyright   of   his   works   belong, 
began  to  issue  a  splendid  edition 
of  the  poems,  whicn  was  to  be  a 
specimen  as  well  of  typomphy  as 
of  the  art  of  illustration.    The  iUus- 
traiions  consist  of  photcMpnphs  from 
daborate  drawings,  and  of  elegant 
marginal  decorations.    From  one  of 
the    photographs,   made    by  Yon 
Bambarg,  our   woodcut  is   taken. 
Behind  tiie   table  stands  Schiller, 
and  to  him,  in  fiiimess,  the '  element 
of  the  spirit'  is  given.    This  is  not 
the  idefJ,  quiet  head  of  the  bust,  but 
the  fiery  young  man  of  about  tbirty- 
one  years,  shortly  after  his  marriage. 
We  think  we  see  his  bushy  red 
hair  rise  round  the  bold  and  defiant 
fiice.    By  his  side  stands  his  sweet 
young  wife,  Charlotte  Ton  Lenge- 
feld.    They  had  married  in  1789, 
and  into  their  bridal  feast  sounded 
the  thunder  of  the  French  BctoIu- 
tion.    To  her  the  office  of  sweeten- 
ing the  bowl  is  eiven.    The  woman 
in  front  of  the  table,  and  holding  the 
lemons,  with  the  dark  haur  and  shurp 
out  of  the  fiice,  is  Schiller's  sister- 
in-law,  Caroline  von  Wolzogen,  who 
in  her  youth  attracted  Schiller  by 
the  chums  of  her  elcTated  mind 
and  her  extensiTe  reading,  and  after 
his  death  wrote  the  most  important 
and  authentic  of  all  his  biographies. 
Opposite  to  her  the  fourtti  element, 
that  of  the  water,  is  represented  by 
a  friend  of  the  house,  in  whom  even 
the  Oerman  critics  find  it  difficult  to 
recognize  a  distinct  person. 


The  graceful  ease  of  these  short 
lines  must  needs  be  lost  to  the 
English  reader;  but  even  in  this 
punch  of  a  translation,  which  we 
offer  instead  ci  the  bright  wine  of 
the  original,  the  strength  of  thought 
will  not  be  completely  diluted ;  and 
many  of  our  lewlers  will  believe  us 
right  in  saying  that  Schiller,  as  every 
true  poet,  is  no  less  admirable  in 
thus  ennobling  a  little  thing,  as  he  is 
in  the  finest  and  grandest  speeches 
of  heroes  in  his  tragedies. 

Foot  elemeDia,  joinad  in 

An  emnlous  strife^ 
Boild  np  the  world,  and 

Constitute  life. 

First  fivm  the  citron 

The  stMTj  juioe  pour ; 
Add  to  life  is 

The  inoermoet  core. 

Kow,  let  the  iogar 

The  bitter  one  meet, 
And  the  strength  of  the  acid 

Be  tamed  with  the  sweet. 

Bright  let  the  water 

i-low  into  the  bowl; 
For  water,  in  calmness. 

Encircles  the  whole. 

Next  shed  the  drops 

Of  the  spirit  within; 
Life  but  iU  life  from 

The  spirit  can  win. 

Drain  quick— no  restoring 
When  cod  can  it  bring ; 

The  ware  has  but  yirtue 
Drunk  hot  from  the  spring. 

G.  K 
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*  Es  sind  nicht  alle  Jiger,  die  das  Horn  gat  blosen.* 

*  flaaty  dimlMn  hava  attddeii  fidU.' 


CHAPTER  L 

TOWN  BXIJJ8  AND  OODMTT  'B'KTtTiTW. 


IT  would  be  impossible  to  find  a 
more  highly  respectable  place 
than  Holcroft ;  respectable  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  It  was  not  a 
large  town,  scarcely  more  than  a  vil- 
lage ;  but  it  was  a  borongh,  and  sent 
a  member  to  parliament  And  in 
this  was  seen  one  feature  of  its  re- 
spectability—it always  sent  a  good 
Tory :  Church  and  State  always  for 
Holcroft,  and  it  had  done  so  since  it 
first  had  the  honour  of  being  repre- 
sented in  the  imperial  parliament. 
N(Rie  of  your  upstart,  loose-thinking 
Badicals  for  Holcroft:  we  were  oon- 
serratiTe  to  the  rery  backbone. 

We  thanked  heaven  frequently 
that  we  lay  fiir  away  from  any  great 
manufiicturing  district,  fiirther  away 
still  from  sea  and  sea-ports,  which 
bring  innovations  one  after  the  other, 
and  miscall  them  improvements. 
We  did  not  court  novelty,  save  in 
one  point,  that  of  dress;  and  we 
ladies  were  not  exempt  from  the 
usual  f oUy  of  our  sex  in  this  respect. 
As  'year  after  year  the  cowslips 
filled  the  meadows,'  we  pursued  the 
even  tenor  of  our  ways.  The  rest  of 
the  world  sped  on  at  its  usual  speed ; 
we  stood  still.  We  led  such  tranquil 
lives,  and  died  such  tranquil  deaths, 
and  kept  up  old  customs  and  stories, 
and  reverently  handed  them  down 
to  our  descendante,  to  be  kept  with 
sacred  care,  before  we  left  our  little 
vrorld  on  earth  for  tiie  greater  one 
above. 

Few  people  who  left  Holcroft  for 
schools  or  professions  ever  returned 
again  to  settle  and  have  their  home 
in  it  They  seemed  to  like  the  outer 
world  better,  and  Holcroft  generally 
pitied  their  delusion.  Ever  after- 
wards, these  individuals  who  had 
turned  their  back  onus  were  spoken 
ci  with  an  apologetic  wave  of  the 
hand,  as  men  now  speak  of  the  mis- 
takes in  the  Crimea  or  the  misgo- 
Temment  of  India— as  a  thing  of  the 
past,  in  which  a  great  error  had 


been  committed,  but  which  error  we 
now  forgave. 

We  had  in  Holcroft  that  inesti- 
mable blessing,  a  rector  who  loved 
not  changes.  '  If  they  came,  they 
were  not  of  his  seeking,'  he  said,  and 
most  people  believed  him.  In  such 
a  place  he  was  a  man  of  no  little 
importance,  and  had  the  power  of 
giving  a  tone  to  society  in  general. 

Not  that  he  ever  inter&ied  with 
any  man ;  for  he  allowed  every  one 
to  go  hu  own  vray  in  peace  and 
quietness.  He  took  the  world  what 
is  called  '  easy/  and  the  world,  with 
exceeding  great  politeness,  returned 
the  compliment,  and  took  him  easy 
too. 

His  daughter.  Miss  Seeley,  was 
sometimes  a  little  sharp  and  dicta- 
torial in  her  manner  to  those  she 
supposed  delinquents :  but  that  was 
ascribed  to  her  youth,  for  she  had 
not  seen  more  than  fifty  sunmiers  in 
Holcroft. 

But  now  a  time  was  coming  in 
which  changes  were  to  be ;  but  they 
came  so  naturally,  so  easily,  so  grace- 
fully, that  not  one  dissentient  voice 
was  raised.  These  changes  were, 
like  Argyle's  head  of  old,  of  which 
the  old  woman  said, '  No  great  thing 
of  a  head ;  but  a  sair  loss  to  him, 
puir  man.' 

Ours,  howeyer,  were  not  losses, 
but  gains,  and  great  gains,  too.  They 
did  not  subvert  the  government, 
they  did  not  even  put  out  a  ministry ; 
but  they  were  wonderful  changes  to 
us  of  Holcroft  We  had  a' Hall' m 
our  neighbourhood— what  place  of 
respectability  has  not? — ^but  it  had 
be^  for  nearly  ten  years  uninha- 
bited. I  vras  but  a  child  when  Uncle 
Geof&ey,  to  whom  it  belonged,  went 
abroad.  After  his  wife's  death  he 
took  his  little  girl  away,  for  her  edu- 
cation, he  said,  and  they  had  never 
lived  at  Holcroft  sznca 

Laura  Holcroft  was  now  grown 
up,  and  I  dare  say  they  had  had 
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enough  of  trayelling  aboui  Much 
as  people  like  that  rambling  exist- 
ence, a  day  comes  when  they  long 
for  the  quiet  and  letirement  of  a 
home  lifa  Lama's  education  many 
people  considered  but  an  excuse. 
'  As  if  eyery  one  does  not  know/  as 
Miss  Seel^y  more  than  once  remarked 
to  my  mother,  '  that  the  best  educa- 
tion in  the  world  can  be  had  at 
Holcroft— every  accomplishment  a 
young  lady  in  me  nineteenth  century 
could  requira'  And  when  she  wound 
np  her  remarks  by  a  triumphant  ap- 
peal to  my  attainments  as  a  proof, 
my  mother  was  no  mother  if  she  did 
not  folly  agree  with  her.  A  list  of 
my  accomplishments  would  in  no 
way  tend  to  the  elucidation  of  my 
history;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  I  was 
no  better  nor  no  worse  than  the 
usual  run  of  young  ladies  one  meets 
with  in  society,  and  with  sufficient 
sense  to  conceal  my  deficiencies  when 
among  my  superiors  in  acquire- 
ments. 

Laura's  education  being  now  con- 
sidered to  be  completed,  Uncle  Geof- 
frey wrote  announcing  his  intended 
return  to  take  up  his  abode  at  Hol- 
crofb  Hall;  and  before  many  weeks 
had  elapsed,  the  old  house  had 
waikened  up  into  new  life  after  its 
lon^  slumber,  with  my  cousin  Laura 
as  its  mistress.  How  charming  she 
was! — such  gaiety,  such  life,  such 
untiring  good-humour !  No  wonder 
we  aU  fell  in  love  with  her  before  ten 
days  had  passed  after  her  arrival 

Nor  were  the  Holcroftians  the  only 
worshippers.  In  due  time  the  county 
£[imilies  neard  of  my  uncle's  return, 
and  came  to  welcome  him  among 
them,  and  all  with  one  voice  j^ro- 
nounced  Miss  Holcroft  perfection. 
By-and-by  the  social  civilities  were 
returned  at  the  Hall,  and  then  what 
a  delightful  time  it  was  for  us!  Our 
hfo  had  been  hithcarto  so  secluded 
and  uniform,  that  the  change  to  one 
or  two  evening  parties  a  week,  with 
walks  and  drives  in  the  morning  of 
every  day,  made  for  us  dissipation, 
which  was  ahnost  equal  to  anything 
wo  had  ever  heard  of  a  London  sea- 
son. Weeks  pssed  on,  and  still 
Laura  was  qmte  the  rage  in  the 
county.  For  miles  roimd  Holcroft 
men,  women,  and  children  raved  of 
her,— how  she  dressed,  how  she 


spoke,  how  she  danced,  how  she 
sung,  how  she  played,  where  she 
went,— it  was  nothing  but  Miss  Hol- 
GToft  of  Holcroft,  frran  morning  till 
nifi^i 

There  is  one  diffsrence  in  being  a 
county  belle  from  being  a  town  belle, 
and  I  am  not  sure  but  it  is  consider- 
ably in  fiGkvoui  of  &e  former.  The 
position  is  in  general  one  slowly 
reached.  It  tara  many  morning 
visits  and  many  sober  dinner  parties 
to  spread  the  news  that  a  belle  is 
domiciled  among  us.  Some  gentie- 
men  at  the  county  town  on  market 
days  exchange  opinions;  but,  then, 
consider  these  meetmgs  only  take 
place  once  a  week.  How  very  slow ! 
our  town  friends  will  say.  Slow,  I 
grant  you ;  but  then,  how  very  sure  I 
After  the  information  and  opini<»]s 
aa»  interchanged,  if  the  latter  be 
fiftvourable,  her  position  is  then  ac- 
corded, she  becomes  ^  belle  of  her 
circle;  and  this  height  once  attained, 
it  is  marvellous  how  long  it  can  be 
kept  If  oounti*y  people  are  alow  to 
imbibe  an  opinion,  thank  heaven 
they  are  slower  still  to  relinquish  it 
A  belle  is  a  belle  for  long  enough, 
and  always  spoken  of  as  such  for 
years  and  years  to  coma  I  was  about 
to  insert  a  remark  upon  the  ringing 
of  a  bell(e)  costing  her  her  posi- 
tion, when  I  fortunately  recollected 
my  cousin,  John  Theodore  Smith, 
whose  papers  were  indignantiy  re- 
turned by  an  *  able  editor,'  for  a  pun 
not  half  so  audacious. 

I  was  away  from  home  a  few 
weeks  ago,  hearing  Madajue  Titiens 
sing  at  the  Birmingham  Festival,  and 
during  my  absence  our  horticultural 
ball  took  place  at  Fenbury.  I  have 
now  before  me  five  letters,  all  well 
crossed,  and  none  of  them  dated  (as 
young  ladies  are  above  such  absurd 
trifles) ;  but  I  have  no  difficulty  in 
fixing  the  day  on  which  they  were 
written.  They  are  the  letters  of  my 
five  dearest  friends,  who  pity  me 
from  their  hearts  for  having  missed 
the  great  event  of  the  year  at  Fen- 
bury. As  if  the  warbling  of  Adeline 
Patti,  not  to  speak  of  the  sublime 
'  Elijah/  was  not  fax  preferable  to  a 
horticultural  show  in  the  morning, 
and  quadrilles  and  waltzes  in  the 
evening,  in  the  Assembly-rooms  at 
Fenbury  I   Nevertheless,  I  thank  my 
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fitieiidB^  and  fhank  them  cordially, 
too.  So  Tiyid  are  the  descriptioiis,  I 
almost  fiin^  I  have  been  there,  and 
I  know  no  fimpj  could  bring  such  a 
dream  as— '  There  is  nothing.'  How 
strangely  one  passage  clings  to  ns 
sometimes  I— and  saoh  a  little  one, 
tool 

I  lift  nnmber  one  of  my  five  let- 
ters.   I  pass  OTcr  the  regrets  at  my 
absGooe :  they  are  kind,  and  as  sin- 
cere, as  such  things  ever  are  in  this 
world.    I  read,  '  Our  oonsin,  Ethe- 
linda  Hobbs,  was  decidedly  the  bellcj 
both  morning  and  evening.     She 
wore,'  dec.  &c.    I  spare  my  readers 
the  details,  and  torn  to  another, 
letter  nnmbw  two.    '  Sarah  Fisher 
looked  beautifnl.  Ifelt  proud  of  onr 
town  furnishing  the  belle  of  the 
eTcning,  as  unquestionably  she  was; 
though  Blanche  Duprey  made  more 
show  in  the  morning,  owing  to  her 
Parisian  bonnet.'     In  the    letter 
Blanche  Duprey's  flippant  sister  I 
read, '  I  wish  the  stewuxls  had  pro* 
Tided  men  to  stand  at  the  doors  and 
torn  back  all  the  ill-dreaaed  women, 
as  the  men  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time  preyented    tiiose  ladies    en- 
taring  the  city  gates  whose  ru£b 
were  more  than  a  yard  deep.    Why 
must  one  suffer  nausea  when  th^ 
wish  to  enjoy  tibemselTes?     The 
meaning  of  this  is,  that  Sarah  FuE^er 
would  haye  frightened  the  crows, — 
such  a  dress,  and  such  a  wreath  as 
could  only  haye  come  out  of  Noah's 
ark.'    So  on  writes  Cecily  Duprey. 
How  do  you  like  her  style  ?    Classi- 
cal, is  it  not  ? 

I  want  you,  my  good  reader,  to 
understand  from  these  extracts  some- 
thing of  what  constitutes  a  belle  in 
a  country  district  It  is,  in  ihct, 
more  reputation  than  reality.  Once 
establish  the  &ct,  or  rather  fiction, 
as  being  a  fitct,  and  the  thing  is 
settled,  and  settled  for  life.  Eyery 
neighbourhood  has  ito  belle,  and  let 
it;  I  haye  no  objection.  I  wish  to 
break  up  no  man  or  woman's  delu- 
sions, or  rather  illusions ;  my  priyats 
opinion  is,  that  life  would  be  worth 
yery  little  without  them ;  and  if  we 
haye  each  our  fisiTOurite  ones,  it  is 
nobody's  business. 

Thcnre  is  the  delusion  of  poetry,  as 
innocent  and  harmless  a  one  as  can 
well  be  imagined.  ScMneofuSySobor, 


middle-aged,  prosaic  people,  can  look 
back  upon  a  time  in  our  liyes  when 
we  reiuly  enjoyed  a  little  poetiy^ 
when  a  book  recommended  to  us  by 
one  whose  taste  we  considered  unim- 
peachable was  pronounced  diyine, 
and,  such  is  the  force  of  our  sweet 
delusions,  we  belieyed  it  too.  The 
same  with  a  picture  or  a  song;  and, 
though  the  tmie  and  the  indiyidual 
may  pass  away  ftom  us,  the  impres- 
sion neyer  does.  We  pass  through 
life,  go  quietly  to  our  grayes,  firmly 
belieying  Haynes  Bayly  the  first  of 
English  poets,  and  wondering  our 
daughters  do  not  weep  oyer  the 
'  Pleasures  of  Hope,'  or  e^joy  Thom- 
son's '  Seasons.'  I  haye  a  friend  who 
considers  Heniy  Bussell  the  (mly 
musician  in  the  world,  she  haying  a 
pulse  which  beats  a  little  feeler  when 
some  old  copy  of '  A  life  on  the  ocean 
waye '  fells  out  of  the  Canterbury,  in 
remembrance  of  one  who  used  to 
sing  it  'kng  «yne;'  and  yet  when 
she  went  with  us  the  other  day  to 
hear '  Un  Ballo  in  Maschera,'  she  had 
hardly  patience  to  sit  it  out.  '  Tire- 
some, monotonous  noise,'  she  called 
it  The  truth  was,  her  musical  edu- 
cation begun  and  ended  in  Henry 
Bussell  and  1840.  Her  soul  could 
reach  no  farther,  poor  thing ! 

In  making  these  unamiable  re- 
marks, I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  sup- 
Sosed  that  Laura  Holcrofb's  belle- 
om  was  a  popular  delusion.  Looking 
back  now,  I  say,  and  say  with  that 
truth  which  looking  back  giyes,  that 
I  think  she  deseryed  all  the  praises 
layished  upon  her.  Eyen  the  sober 
matrons,  who  criticised  seyerely  a 
young  lady  who  set  their  sons'  hearts 
a-fiame,  pronounced  her  diimer->paj> 
ties  properly  giyen,  little  thinking 
how  much  she  owed  to  jd;s[  mother's 
care  that  no  Holcroft  prejudice  was 
outraged,  nor  county  code  yiolato^- 


CHAPTER  n. 

OtJB  NXW  CURATE  AlO)  XHE  KEW 
CHOm. 

Holcroft  HaU  made  the  first  change 
in  our  liyes,  and  in  course  oS  time 
brought  about  the  second  one  also. 

Mr.  Seeley  was  old,  and  well 
stricken  in  years.  Unfortonately 
parishes  do  not  become  old  and  weU 
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stricken  in  years  too.  There  is  al* 
ways  yonng  blood  coming  forward 
requiring  care  and  attention  the 
poor  old  rector  is  nnable  to  giye. 
Bo  saw  my  nnde,  and  the  result  was 
his  ofl^  of  giving  onr  good  rector  a 
cnrate.  It  wonld  be  too  long  to  tell 
of  how  his  offer  was  accepted,  and 
how  the  BeT.  Horace  Mills  came, 
and  of  the  excitement  consequent  on 
such  an  arrival,  and  how  the  hearts 
of  ladies  dave  imto  him.  It  scarcely 
affects  6ur  tale. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  Ber. 
Horace  was  a  model  curate.  In  ap- 
pearance tall,  slight^  and  not  iU- 
mvoured;  in  manner  quiet,  cour- 
teous, and  unassuming,  he  won 
golden  opinions  on  all  sides. 

As  time  passed  on  a  great  apti- 
tude for  his  profession  developed  it- 
self by  degrees  in  his  character,  and 
he  threwhimself  heart  and  soul  into 
his  work.  Crusades  were  com- 
menced against  every  abuse  in  men 
and  morals  which  his  apathetic  rec- 
tor had  allowed  to  grow  on  un- 
checked, and  day  and  night  he  gave 
himself  to  the  work.  Had  his 
success  but  equalled  his  exertions, 
and  could  he  but  have  learned  the 
secret  of  being  ubiquitous,  our 
parish  would  soon  have  been  the 
ftirest  Utoj^ia  of  which  sanguine 
philanthropist  ever  dreamed. 

It  is  not  always  that  a  wish  to 
reform  the  lives  of  our  neighbours  is 
a  course  productive  of  personal  pojm- 
luity ;  Imt  Mr.  Mills  was  no  victim 
to  persecution.  Applause  followed 
his  least  exertions,  and  old  heads  in 
much  amazement  looked  on  and 
cried,  like  Dominie  Sampson,  'Pro- 
di-gious !'  at  each  fitesh  outbreak  of 
our  curate's  energy. 

If  the  gentlemen  were  inclined  to 
grumble,  the  ladies  put  them  down, 
— they  were  to  a  woman  on  the  side 
of  Mr.  Mills.  We  went  into  Mr. 
^!0wn's,  our  grocer's  shop,  one  day, 
and  in  course  of  conversation  with 
Mrs.  Brown,  who  apx)eared  promptiy 
on  our  entrance,  that  good  woman 
said — 

<  OhI  ladies,  until  Mr.  Mills  came 
I  never  knew  that  so  many  things 
I  was  in  the  habit  of  doing  every 
day  were  wicked,  now  I  assure  you 
I  am  awake.  Why,  I  might  have 
slept  on  for  a  hundred  years,' 


Scarcely  acknowledging  this  as  a 
possibility,  we  left  the  shop,  but  we 
oould  not  but  allow  he  had  stirred 
our  parish  into  a  very  lively  state. 

As  I  said  before,  the  ladies  ap- 
plauded his  efforts,  and  presented 
small  testimonials  of  their  esteem  in 
the  form  of  slippers,  band  cases, 
cushions,  markers,  sermon  cases, 
currant  jam  for  sore  throat,  pulse 
warmers, and  spongecake;  sowitii 
these  substantial  proofii  of  pubUo 
opinion — t,  e.,  feminine — ^Mr.  Mills 
felt  himself  nerved  to  &ce  the  most 
Aufi;ean  task  to  be  found  in  Hol- 
croft 

If  he  had  a  fault-^/ 1  say  with 
great  respect,  for  so  many  people 
consider  the  popular  opinion  the 
correct  one  that  I  may  unconsciously 
be  outraging  the  feelings  of  my  dear- 
est fineod-^  Mr.  Mills  had  a  feult 
it  was  the  one  of  being  a  degree 
tiresome  when  we  met  with  him 
upon  this  endless  theme,  'the 
parish.' 

I  dare  say  it  originated  in  the 
absorbing  nature  of  his  occupation, 
or  it  may  have  been  the  heavy  sense 
of  his  responsibilities  which  made 
all  other  themes  seem  trivial  and 
uninteresting;  but  really  three  times 
a  week  was  as  often  as  one  could 
listen  to  the  same  anecdote  of  Widow 
Jones  over  again.  No  matter  what 
subject  we  introduced,  Mr.  Mills  was 
sure  in  five  minutes  to  have  brought 
the  conversation  back  into  his  fevour* 
ite  channel 

It  was  some  time  after  this  meek- 
eyed  young  man  came  among  us, 
and  just  when  his  popularity  had 
reached  its  climax,  tibat  Laura's 
birthday  fell,  and  my  uncle  had  col- 
lected a  number  of  young  people 
together  to  celebrate  the  anniver- 
sary. Mr.  Mills  was  of  the  party. 
If  he  ever  came  out  like  Boswell  on 
Johnson  on  his  fevourite  theme,  it 
was  on  this  occasion,  until  Laura 
could  stand  it  no  longer.  In  despair 
she  tried  to  turn  the  conversation  to 
other  subjects,  books,  music,  travel- 
ling, pictures,  and  such  nondescript 
thanes  as  suit  English  dinner  so- 
cieiy,  for  the  sake  m  Mends  present 
from  other  parishes,  who  could  not 
be  eorpectea  to  be  interested  in  the 
a&irs  of  ours.  All  in  vain-  the 
inde&tigableyoung  man  would  begin 
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again  about  Tibbs's  ale-house.  Bur- 
ton's pig,  and  the  dead  mil  at 
Kobmson's,  succeeded  by  a  parish 
apprentice,  Fibbs,  the  saddler,  the 
society  for  disoountenancing  Yice, 
and  tiie  benighted  schoolmistress, 
imtil  even  Undo  Qeoffirey's  patience 
showed  symptoms  of  giving  way. 

He  came  to  his  daughter's  aid, 
and  appealed  to  Mr.  Mils  for  an 
opinion  on  architecture  in  Oxford, 
and  on  college  towers  there— no  use ; 
boat  races  on  the  Gam— worse  still ; 
cricket— no  response ;  vacant  bishop- 
ric—a dead  letter.  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge seemed  to  lie  £Eur  away,  old 
shadows  of  something  once  ima- 
gined, never  realized;  the  most 
discriminating  observer  could  not 
have  told  in  which  university  the 
Beverend  Horace  had  graduated. 
In  these  days  we  might  have  tried 
'Essays  and  Beviews'  with  some 
hope  of  success,  but  it  was  long 
before  the  days  of  these  bomb-shells, 
and  Mr.  Mills  had  no  interest  in 
'  Tracts  for  the  Times.' 

Our  neighbour,  Bupert  Ansted, 
sat  ex^ying  Laura's  discomfiture. 
Before  the  advent  of  Mr.  Mills, 
Bupert  had  been  a  snuill  king 
among  us.  No  party  was  complete 
without  him,  no  one  else  preferred 
before  him. 

Now,  indeed,  things  were  different : 
Mr.  Mills  was  eve^hing,  and  he 
nothing.  Instead  of  a  quadrille  and 
deux  tomps  when  we  went  out  for 
tea,  we  covered  tracts  'to  be  lent, 
read,  kept  clean,  and  returned,'  or 
measured  flannel  for  old  women's 
petticoats,  or  made  coarse  blouses 
for  destitute  boys. 

'  All  very  well  in  its  way,'  Bupert 
once  magnanimously  said ;  *  but  do 
let  us  have  something  like  old  times 
instead  of  these  newly-imported  cus- 
toms. Can  you  not  do  them  in  the 
mornings,  or  on  wot  days?  I  am 
tired  of  this  man;  if  I  want  you  to 
come  out  to  ride  with  me,  it  is  a 
club-day,  or  your  tnm  at  the  school, 
or  there  is  a  blanket  to  be  bought, 
or  some  other  light  put  in  a  candle- 
stick to  give  light  to  the  house. 
You  are  learning  ostentatious  bene- 
volence, Honora,'  he  would  say  to 
me  in  his  wrath;  and  what  could  I 
say  in  return? 

On  this  occasion  Bupert  was  wick- 

vol*  I.— NO.  I, 


ediy  happy.  'Dear  fellow  I' he  would 
say  aside  to  me,  '  I  de^  his  worst 
enemy,  if  he  has  such  a  thing,  to  do 
more  for  him.' 

Then  Bupert  would  talk  to  Laura 
of  Fagamni,  and  tell  the  absurd 
worn-out  old  story  of  the  American 
bird  said  to  have  but  one  leg,  and 
which  he  finds  answers  aH  purposes 
as  well  as  two,  besides  gaining  a 
great    deal    of   applause   for  his 

agitity* 

Then  he  would  turn  to  Miss 
Seeley,  and  ask  her  opinion  of  the 
veracious  history  of  Herr  Yon  Wo- 
denblock,  who,  with  his  machinary- 
fitted  cork  leg,  is  still  running 
through  the  world,  and  cannot  be 
stopped. 

It  was  quite  a  relief  to  get  into 
the  drawing-room,  and  leave  'the 
parish'  behind  us;  but  matters  did 
not  mend  when  the  gentlemen  came 
in.  '  The  parish'  would  draw  a 
chair  first  beside  one,  and  then  be- 
side another,  and  in  a  monotonous 
voice,  that  purled  on  like  a  running 
brook,  continue  his  catalogue  of 
grievances. 

At  last,  by  a  progression  of 
themes,  he  hit  on  one  more  inte- 
resting than  the  previous  ones  to 
most  of  his  listmers,  that  of '  church 
psahnody.' 

Be  it  known  unto  the  readers  of 
this  chronicle  that  the  musical  por- 
tion of  the  church  service  at  Hol- 
croft  was  at  this  time,  and  had  been 
from  time  immemorial,  conducted 
by  four  talented  individualfl— John 
Smart,  who  played  upon  a  key- 
bugle,  number  one ;  EbenezerSmart, 
his  brother,  who  played  another 
bugle,  number  two ;  Felix  Trundle, 
who  did  immense  execution  with  a 
tremendous  bassoon ;  and,  lastly, 
Joseph  Hickman,  who  was  exceed- 
ingly self-important  and  conceited 
because  of  the  imposing  app^&rance 
of  his  violoncello.  The  music  was 
in  a  slyle  &Bi  dying  out  of  rural 
England ;  and  as  well  so,  for  whose 
risible  £aiOulties  could  stand  such  an 
exhibition  as  we  had  Sunday  after 
Sunday  in  Holcroft  church  ?  Laura 
never  was  able  to  control  herself,  and 
though  Uncle  Geof&ey  lectured  her, 
and  professed  to  set  her  a  good  ex- 
ample, I  know  he  sometimes  laughed 
behind  his  pocket-handkeichie£ 
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Mr.  MilLs  "was  painfolly  aware  of 
Miss  Holcroffs  levity:  tiie  manor 
pew  was  too  near  for  her  to  escape 
Lis  observation ;  and  as  he  dared  not 
ojMsnly  rebuke  her,  he  now  deter- 
mined to  strike  at  the  root  of  the 
matter,  cat  off  the  cause,  and  the 
effect  would  take  care  of  itself.  He 
had  waited  patiently  for  an  aus- 
pidoas  moment  to  introduce  the 
theme,  and  soch,  he  believed,  was 
now  come. 

He  began  oautionslj,  by  making 
some  strictures  on  the  present  state 
of  psalmody  in  our  parish,  and 
findmg  no  opposition  to  his  opinion, 
ezpremed  a  wish  that  some  of  those 
present  would  co-operate  with  him, 
m  order  to  bring  about  some  reform. 
It  was  just  the  idea  suited  to  the 
company  present  All  the  ladies 
considered  themselves  musicians,  and 
the  gentlemen  were  at  least  judges, 
80  everything  was  ripe  for  a  thorough 
reformation. 

'  If,'  said  oxn*  young  reformer,  'an 
instrument  could  be  procxued  which 
would  be  a  substitute  for  the  sin- 
gular accompaniment  to  the  psalms 
now  in  use,  a  more  devotional  cha- 
racter could  be  given  to  the  service, 
and  an  air  of  decorum  thrown  over 
the  congregation.*  (Here  Laura 
winced.)  The  Holcroftians  shook 
their  heads.  They  were  sadly  be- 
hind the  times,  and  had  yet  to  learn 
that  even  an  Augean  stable  can  be 
cleansed  if  people  knew  how  to  set 
about  it 

'  Oandidly,  my  dear  sir,'  said  my 
uncle,  '  if  it  is  an  organ  you  are 
driving  at,  I  cannot  afibrd  it  I 
have  already  put  up  a  new  spire, 
four  new  windows,  and  a  railing  to 
the  chancel ;  I  shall  do  nomosre,  this 
year  at  leasi' 

He  did  not  say,  'I  pay  yourself,' 
but  we  all  knew  it 

'No,  no,  dear  sir,' cried  Mr.  Mills, 
in  horror, '  I  meant  no  such  thing. 
Tou  have  been  most  generous,  and 
far  be  it  from  me  to  endeavour  to 
trade  upon  your  benevolence.  I 
alluded  to  a  harmonium.  Have 
you  ever  seen  a  harmonium,  la- 
dies?* 

We  said  we  had  not,  and  Bupert 
asked,  *  Was  it  at  all  like  a  ohembun  ?' 
by  which  I  afterwards  discovered  he 
meant  a  seraphino;  but  Mr.  Mills 


silenced  him  at  once,  and  proceeded 
to  inoculate  us  all  with  the  har- 
monium mania,  which  has  become 
so  prevalent  in  rural  England,  and 
lam  told,  in  Ireland  even  more  so, 
at  the  present  day.  He  first  demon- 
strated to  us  what  was  meant  by  a 
harmonium.  '  An  instrument,'  he 
said,  '  played  like  a  piano,  but  of 
splendid  full  tones,  resembling  an 
organ,  and  would  take  up  no  more 
space  than  an  ordinary  square  piano- 
forte.' 

He  then  drew  i^xim  his  pocket  a 
small  thin  book,  and  read  to  a  very 
attentive  audience  this  passage : — 

'  As  an  instrument  for  sacred  pur- 
posesy  the  harmonium  oertainly  pos- 
sesses many  important  claims  upon 
our  notice.  In  small  country 
churches,  where  there  are  no  funds 
to  purchase  an  organ,  or  where — 
if  a  patron  be  found  to  present  one 
— an  organist  could  not  be  paid,  the 
harmomum  ably  supplies  its  place. 
As  regards  the  player,  there  is  no 
difficulty;  the  vicar's  lady,  or  tiie 
fiunily  governess,  by  the  aid  of  a 
small  guide-book,  and  a  few  days' 
practice,  wiQ  become  perfectly  com- 
petent to  accompany  me  psalms  and 
chants.  A  few  simple  chords,  that 
produce  no  effect  on  the  pianoforte, 
make  a  "  heavenly  sound '  upon  the 
harmonium.  Indeed,  the  small  skill 
required  in  its  performance  is  one 
great  charm  of  this  instrument.  The 
musical  services  in  some  of  our 
country  churches  might  be  greatly 
improved  by  the  introduction  of  a 
harmonium.  It  would  be  the  means 
of  an  "harmonio  civilization"  in 
some  places,  and  cause  in  time  the 
banishment  of  those  "  grotesque 
bowlings"  which  too  often  mingle 
with  religious  service.' 

'  Grot^ue  bowlings  I'  cried  Lau* 
za;  'that  must  mean  Holcroft 
church  I  What  a  charming  instru- 
ment, Mr.  Mills !  Pray  let  us  have 
one  at  once.' 

'  Not  so  fiast,  young  lady,'  cried 
Uncle  Qeoftey, '  let  us  hear  a  little 
more  about  these  harmoniums.  What 
would  one  cost?' 

'From  six  pounds  to  sixty,'  said 
Mr.  Mills. 

'  How  absurdly  cheap  !'  Laura 
broke  in.  '  Papa,  you  will  get  us 
one  immediately?' 
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'  Well/  aaid  my  tiiicle,  more  mol- 
lified hy  this  modest  statement, '  it 
seems  agreed  on  all  sides  we  want 
such  a  thing,  and  I  have  no  objec- 
tion as  far  as  a  small  sum  would  go 
to  assist  you ;  but  I  would  like  a 
little  more  information  first  "Who 
is  your  authority,  Mr.  Mills?' 

Mr.  Mills  handed  him  his  little 
book,  which  Uncle  Geoffi:ey  read 
quite  through,  and  then  said  he 
would  consider  the  matter. 

'  At  all  risks,'  said  Mr.  Mills, '  we 
must  break  up  the  present  choir.' 

Eyerybody  agreed  that  was  the 
first  step. 

'  And  we  must  organize  a  new  one.' 

That  also  was  agreed  upon. 

'  And  I  trust  the  ladies  will  assist 
me?' 

Nothing  could  be  more  delightful 
to  the  ladies  than  such  a  proposi- 
tion. Here  was  a  talent  which  had 
been  cultivated  in  them  at  much 
cost  of  time  and  money,  lying  use- 
less, perfectly  useless;  now,  indeed, 
their  musical  powers  would  haye  ftdl 
scope. 

'  I  am  not  a  sdentifio  zbusioian^ 
myself,'  Mr.  Mills  said ; '  but  I  haye 
a  capital  ear,  and  though  1  haye  not 
many  notes  in  my  yoice,  I  am  sure  I 
could  hum  a  fair  second.' 

Rupert  Ansted  cried  softly, '  Hear, 
hearr 

'But,'  continued  our  reformer, 
'with  such  a  musician  as  Miss  Hol- 
crofl  at  our  head,  we  could  haye  no 
fears  for  our  ultimate  success.' 

'  I  am  sure  there  are  many  good 
voices  in  the  parish,  if  they  only  had 
a  little  training,'  Laura  said,  appeal- 
ing to  my  mother. 

My  mother  did  not  deny  the  i)os- 
sibility. 

'  Ck>uld  we  not  haye  a  class  for 
practice  ?'  Mr.  Mills  said. 

Laura  was  in  ecstacies.  For  a 
long  time  she  had  had  a  wish  to  be 
of  use  in  the  world,  though  she  was 
not  certain  how  to  set  about  it ;  but 
here  was  an  opening,  and  such  an 
opening!  Everything  the  heart  of 
woman  could  desire.  For  half  an 
hour  she  was  flitting  round  the 
drawing-room,  hearing  what  every 
one  had  to  sugg^t,  and  laying  plans 
for  the  organization  of  a  modS  choir. 
Already  in  anticipation  she  saw  the 
Holcroft  services  the  wonder  and 


admiration  of  surrounding  parishes, 
and  the  pride  and  joy  of  its  own. 
She  hearcf  Te  Deums  and  Jubilates 
by  the  first  composers  sung  with 
taste  and  correctness,  and,  Siough 
she  did  not  confiBSs  it,  I  have  no 
doubt  she  saw  henelf  as  the  pre- 
siding genius  of  the  whole. 

Then  an  old  psaJm-book  was 
dragged  out,  and  the  rest  of  the 
evening  was  spent  in  the  practice  of 
psalms  and  cnants  preparatory  to 
the  training  of  the  new  ohoir  for 
Holcroft  church.  Poor,  dear,  en- 
thusiafitic  Laura!  she  quite  ^got 
the  strangers  who  were  present  when 
she  mounted  her  own  hobby.  A 
lady's  privilege,  I  dare  say,  for  it 
certainly  was  not  good  manners  of 
Mr.  Mills  to  ride  his  to  death  in 
company  as  he  had  been  doing. 

Before  we  separated  my  undo 
placed  a  cheque  in  Mr.  Mills'  himd. 

'  That,'  he  said, '  wiU  defray  half 
the  expenses.  It  is  such  a  paltry 
sum  that  I  would  not  hesitate  to 
give  it  all  were  it  not  that  you  de- 
sire to  revolutionize  public  opinion. 
People  feel  deeply  through  their 
purses,  and  the  Quaker's  "  How 
much  dost  thou  feel,  friend?"  was 
a  capital  idea.  Collect  the  remain- 
der tiurough  the  parish,  or  strive  to 
do  so;  £f  people  give  you  their 
money  it  is  wonderful  how  much  of 
their  approbation  follows  it' 

'  But,  papa,'  said  Laura,  who  was 
hanging  on  her  &thar's  arm, '  every 
one  approves  of  it  already.' 

'Every  one!'  cried  imcle:  'My 
daughter  and  a  few  of  her  friends 
do;  what  are  they  to  the  rest  of 
Holcroft?  not  one  to  ten.  Oh  I 
Laura,  Laura!' 

'  I  shall  do  my  best,  sir/  said  Mr. 
Mills. 

'  I  do  not  doubt  it;  and  remem- 
ber, if  fmidfl  fiiU  short  at  the  last,  I 
will  make  up  the  money ;  but  you 
must  not  let  that  be  known,  or  it 
will  draw  the  purse-strings  before 
you.  I  wish  you  aU  well  through 
your  undertaking,  young  people. 
You  are  tumbling  a  bBe-hive.'^ 

'  You  must  not  croak,  papa,'  said 
Laura,  and  so  the  party  broke  up. 

For  several  weeks  nothing  was 
thought  of  but  subscription  lists, 
and  lists  of  yoices ;  and  when  we 
met,  instead  of  discussing  ordinary 
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oouniay  iopics,  it  wins  '  Oh,  Hcmoni  I 
did  you  hear  the  Elliotts  have  sent 
half  a  ciOTm  T  or,  'Snch  an  ahsnrd 
prejodice  of  the  JEleldingB^  I  nrnst 
tell  you  of  them.' 

Lauia  droYe  down  to  the  cottage 
one  mornings  and  insisted  on  carry- 
ing us  all  up  to  Ihe  BaM  for  a  fort- 
night She  said  she  wanted  so 
much  help,  and  the  only  real  aid  we 
could  give  must  be  on  tiie  spot  So 
to  the  Hall  we  want 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Mills  was  busy. 
In  one  week  he  had  called  on  every 
&mily  in  the  parish,  in  some  cases 
being  obliged  to  go  several  times 
before  he  round  the  heads  at  home ; 
and  yet  none  of  his  other  parochial 
duties  were  neglected.  Ind^tigable 
young  man  1  Difficulties  seemed  only 
to  give  him  greater  energy  and  in- 
genuity. Obstacles  vanumed  under 
his  amazing  perseverance. 

Then  each  day  was  ended  at  the 
Hall,  where  he  triumphantly  dis- 
played his  list  and  detailed  his  suo- 
oesses,  and  then  we  in  turn  had  ours 
to  relata  For  we  were  not  idle 
during  this  time. 

Our  great  work  was  now  to  or- 
ganize a  class;  and  to  this  end  we 
made  pedestrian  excursions  round 
the  Dnnn-houses  &x  and  near,  ben 
ginning  immediately  after  breekflBust 
our  expedition,  and  only  ending 
when  flMigue  and  dumer  drove  us 
home. 

Looking  back  on  our  method  of 
doing  matters  then,  it  would  not 
surprise  me  in  the  least  to  hear  that 
the  ready  acquiescence  we  met  with 
in  many  instances  proceeded  from 
the  idea  that  we  were  all  so  many 
amiable  lunatics,  who  required  in- 
dulgent treatment  to  prevent  alarm- 
ing outbreaks.  As  a  woman  said  to 
her  son  standing  outside  a  house  in 
which  we  were. '  Ye  had  best  hu- 
mour the  ladies,  Jock,'  and  humour 
us  th^  did  witii  vety  few  ez- 
ceptioDB. 

This  was  the  plan  of  our  proceed- 
ings. Laura,  Wr.  Mills,  and  we  had 
agreed  that  we  must  proceed  with 
great  care,  not  injudiciously  to  raise 
a  spirit  of  opposition  to  our  scheme. 
We  must  remember  country  pre- 
judices. So  for  several  months  at 
least  we  would  adhere  to  all  the  old- 
fiiflhioned  tunes  in  common  use,  such 


as  Howards,  Marfyrdom,  Dunkirk, 
and  such  time-established  melodies. 

Once  Mr.  Mills  faintly  suggested 
Gregorian  musio  for  the  chanting, 
but  as  none  of  us  understood  the 
notation,  we  put  him  down  as  de- 
cidedly as  possible.  I  do  not  my- 
self think  he  understood  what  Gre- 
gorian tones  meant;  but  he  had 
some  dim  conceptions  of  medieval 
art,  and  somehow  connected  '  Gre- 
gorians'  with  it:  but  it  was  aJl 
confusion  I  am  sure;  the  man  was 
innocent  as  the  babe  unborn  of 
anything  approximating  to  the  real 
thmg.  On  our  expeditions  Laura 
carried  a  note-book  to  enter  names 
and  qualities  of  voices,  and  any 
other  particulars  that  were  thought 
necessary ;  and  we  had  each  a  psalm- 
book. 

As  soon  as  we  had  opened  our 
mission  we  begged  to  see  the  young 
people  of  the  mmily,  and  Laura  in 
her  enthusisfim  would  have  even  the 
rough  lads  the  &nn-servants  to 
attend.  We  thought  it  necessary 
to  ascertain  how  many  voices,  and 
what  Mr.  MUls  called  'ears '  we  had 
to  depend  on;  so  we  generally  made 
it  a  part  of  our  visit  to  ask  tiiem  to 
join  us  in  singing  a  psahn,  and  the 
one  generally  chosen  was  the  fifth, 
to  the  weU-kQown  tone, '  Howards,' 
and  sometimes,  but  not  always,  our 
new  pupils  joined  in.  Not  unfre- 
quently  some  old  woman  with  shrill 
and  quivering  voice  would  strike 
in,  and  we  had  cause  for  thankfal- 
ness  if  she  would  give  any  modem 
rendering  of  the  words — even  for 
Tato  and  Brady  we  were  extremely 
grateful 

Bupert  Ansted  tells  a  story  of 
having  one  day  looked  in  at  the 
window  of  a  cottage,  and  having 
seen  us  in  the  act  of  trying  the 
voice  of  an  old  woman  who  could 
not  have  "been  less  than  seventy 
vears  of  age.  She  sat  on  a  three- 
legged  stool,  he  says,  put  on  L^r 
spectacles,  rested  her  eloows  on  her 
knees,  and  holding  a  hymn-book 
up  on  a  level  with  her  nose,  croned 
and  quivered  through  the  old  ver- 
sion of  the  fiflh  psalm.  We  all 
denied  the  story,  upon  which  he  was 
sure  to  improve  if  he  had  a  sym- 

Eathizing  auditor;  but  if  we  had 
ut  told  him  other  inc^ents  which 
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leally  had  oceoned,  we  conld  bare 
faniiBhed  him  with  anecdotes  far 
moie  ludidons. 

We  met  with  few  lefasals.  A 
landlord's  daughter  seldom  does; 
besides  Laura  had  a  winning  way  of 
making  people  follow  where  she  led. 

We  had  soon  so  many  names  on 
our  list  l^t  Rupert  did  nothing  but 
jest  at  us  for  undertaking  to  train 
the  whole  congregation,  as  he  said. 
But  it  was  no  laughing  matter  with 
us:  never  were  women  more  serious 
in  any  project;  and  at  last  even 
naughty  Bupert  with  mock  solem- 
nity sent  in  his  name,  and  a  long 
letter  to  say  he  had  a  splendid  bass 
voice,  many  degrees  better  than 
Lablache's. 

We  laughed,  and  admitted  him, 
and  then  ^e  other  gentlemen  in  our 
neighboorhood  offeired  their  services, 
imtil  my  mother  began  to  look  ex- 
tremely serious,  and  say  tiiis  new 
movement  entailed  a  sad  loss  of  time 
for  her,  as  she  should  be  obliged  to 
be  present  at  all  the  lessons. 

We  got  down  a  parcel  of '  Mercer's 
Psalmody,'  and  Ijaura  having  had 
her  schoolroom  piano  earned  down 
to  the  sohoolhouse,  we  held  our  first 
practice  l^ero. 


CHAPTER  m. 

MB.  MILIB  GOES  TO  TOWN. 

Miss  Holcroft  was  considered  a 
great  musician.  To  judge  by  the 
teachers  she  had  had,  and  tiie  money 
that  had  been  expended,  there  was 
nothing  more  to  be  learned.  She 
was  generally  spoken  of  as  Madame 
Duldken's  pupil,  because  tiiis  lady's 
great  reputation  added  lustre  to  -Uie 
names  of  those  who  had  been  under 
her;  but  many  teaches  might  as 
well  have  clanned  the  credit  of 
Laura's  music  as  Madame  Bulcken ; 
I  am  sure  they  took  equal  pains  to 
instruct  her. 

My  mother  had  some  old-fashioned 
German  notions  upon  music,  and 
how  it  should  be  learned,  and  in- 
quired'once  of  Laura  if  the  theory 
of  musio  had  been  a  part  of  her 
studies;  but  my  uncle  interposed 
and  answered  for  her,  sa^g  that 
theoretical  people  were  his  abhor- 


rence, and  he  had  always  made  it 
a  stipulation  with  Laura's  teachers 
that  ner  music  should  be  pre-emi- 
nently practical,  and  no  more. 

For  some  time  I  have  made  no 
mention  of  our  rector,  Mr.  Seeley; 
but  no  one  took  a  livelier  intraest  in 
our  progress  than  he  did,  and  his 
daughter  was  quite  a  treasure. 

Having  been  in  her  day  something 
of  a  musician,  she  fondly  believed 
she  understood  theory;  why  I  am 
sure  I  cannot  tell,  but  often  and 
oft^  would  she  say  to  Laura,  *I 
am  rather  out  of  practice,  my  dear 
Miss  Holcroft,  but  you  wdl  find  few 
X)eople  who  xmderstand  the  thing  in 
theory  better.' 

So  she  took  Laura,  the  choir,  and 
me  into  training,  and  the  instructions 
she  gave  us  were  quite  wonderful. 

'  My  dear,'  she  would  say, '  make 
your  chords  a  little  ftdler  (this  was 
when  Laura  was  playing  over  her 
psalms),  and  if  you  find  the  musio 
poor,  tnrow  in  a  few  notes  yourself; 
such  a  musician  as  you  wdl  readily 
hit  on  such  as  will  improve  the 
body  of  sound.' 

She  also  taught  us  to  play  in 
what  she  termed '  quite  orgui  s^le,' 
which  was  done  oy  playing  the 
chords  what  is  called '  arpeggio,'  and 
rubbing  the  keys  hard,  as  if  you 
bore  them  some  grudge. 

It  was  quite  delightful  to  see  the 
boys  and  girls  trooping  in  to  our 
class  by  twos  and  tnrees,  with  jred 
faces,  and  an  air  of  curiosity  and 
stupidity  mingled  that  was  quite 
irresistible.  No  one  seemed  to  have 
the  least  idea  what  had  brought 
them  there. 

Mr.  Mills  wished  the  pupils  to  sit 
Moravian  &shion,  the  men  on  one 
side  of  the  room  and  the  women  on 
the  other,  but  Laura  overruled  it, 
and  said  fiiie  was  sure  th^y  preferred 
a  TOomiscnouB  arrangement 

I  cannot  say  the  recruits  did  us 
much  service  that  first  evening. 
Laura,  the  Ansteds,  one  or  two 
other  friends,  my  brother,  sister, 
and  myself  did  all  the  singing,  and 
we  came  away  saying  to  each  other 
that  the  others  would  fiill  in  lyy- 
and-by,  when  they  gained  a  littio 
confidence.  Uncle  Qeoftsej,  how- 
ever, did  not  take  our  view  of  the 
matter.     He  told  Laura  when  we 
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came  borne  that  she  might  have  her 
friends  to  sing  inth  her  in  her  ofwn 
house  if  she  liked,  but  she  should 
give  the  ignorant  of  her  class  regu- 
lar indtraction,  and  teach  them  to  be 
independent 

Lanra  took  her  fiither's  Tiew  Tery 
good-hnmoTiredly^  and  ve  tiien  set 
to  work  in  real  earnest  Three 
evenings  in  the  week  we  met  in  the 
school-honse,  and  on  the  interme- 
diate days  we  drilled  second  trebles, 
tenors,  and  basses  alone;  so  that 
really  we  had  nothing  from  morning 
till  night,  from  Monday  till  Satur- 
day, but  choir-practising.  As  to 
the  conversation,  it  was  of  nothing 
but  psalms  and  chants,  services  and 
anthems:  how  Sarah  Bell  turned 
that  G  sharp,  or  how  Margaret  Dun- 
fell's  voice  was  fiat,  or  how  Adam 
Jones  could  go  up  the  scale  but 
never  could  get  down  again.  So 
some  time  passed  on.  Hitherto  we 
had  had  no  opposition  to  our 
schemes,  and  everything  had  gone 
'  merry  as  a  marriage  bell.'  Messrs. 
Smart  and  Company  laughed  at  our 
ideas  of  what  constituted  church 
music,  and  wondered  much  what 
kind  of  instrument  this  hiumionium 
could  be  which  was  to  come  into 
the  church,  never  dreaming  for  one 
moment  that  it  could  be  such  a 
one  as  would  displace  their  sublime 
music,  or  that  tiie  churdi  services 
could  ever  go  on  without  their 
aid. 

The  inon^  was  now  almost  all 
collected,  and  Uncle  Geof&ey,  who 
had  some  of  Laura's  impatience, 
could  wait  no  longer.  He  said  it 
was  a  sin  to  grudge  money  for  the 
service  of  the  sanctuary,  and  finally 
wrote  another  cheque  which  made 
up  the  requisite  sum. 

It  was  one  evening  when  Mr. 
Mills  had  walked  up  with  us  to  the 
hall  after  the  singing  class,  when  he 
found  the  necessary  sum  ready. 

'  Now,  Mr.  Mills,'  said  my  uncle, 
'this  is  Monday.  Gould  you  start 
for  London  to-morrow,  make  your 
purchase,  and  return  for  Sunday?' 

Mr.  Mflls  had  no  doubt  he  could, 
and  be  in  Holcroft  again  by  Friday. 

'  Very  good,'  said  my  uncle ;  '  we 
shall  enpiect  you  for  dmner  on  that 
day,  and  I  hope  all  our  friends  will 
meet  yon  here  to  hear  your  report 


My  carriage  will  meet  you  at  the 
Mile  End  Station  at  five  o'clock. 
You  can  easily  be  here  and  ready 
for  dinner  at  six ;  we  must  not  be 
later,  as  it  is  class  evening.' 

Mr.  Mills  acquiesced,  and  left 
Holcroft  next  morning  for  London, 
while  we  exerted  ourselves  tenfold 
in  his  absence  to  astonish  him  on 
his  return,  with  our  progress. 

The  next  Sunday  our  good  Mr. 
Seeley  was  to  preach  a  charily 
sennon  for  the  benefit  of  the  Ghurch 
Missionary  Society,  and  he  expressed 
a  wish  that  the  inauguration  of  our 
instrument  should  take  place  on 
that  day. 

'Nol^g  could  be  easier,'  my 
cousin  Laura  said ; '  the  harmonium 
would  be  down  with  Mr.  Mills,  and 
our  class  had  made  such  progress 
that  we  were  longing  for  a  debut' 

We  sang  incessantly  all  that 
week.  The  nearer  we  drew  to 
Friday^  the  greater  the  furore  be- 
came. It  was  well  a  week  was  but 
a  week,  or  we  should  every  one  have 
been  worn  out,  and  my  sympa- 
thizing readers  will  be  glad  to  hear ' 
that  on  Thursday,  Adam  Jones  not 
only  wont  tmoe  up  the  scale  cor- 
rectly, but  came  down  it  again  with 
not  more  than  three  Mse  notes  each 
time. 

At  last  Friday  came,  and  with  it 
Mr.  Mills  back  from  London.  Words 
£Edl  me  to  tell  how  we  listened  to  his 
narrative,  how  we  hung  upon  his 
description  of  the  beautiful  instru- 
ment he  had  purchased  with  twelve 
stops,  the  Bourbon  and  Bassoon 
being  equal  to  those  in  any  church 
organ.  It  had  also  a  most  powerful 
swell  which  would  quite  fill  our 
little  church.  Finally,  it  was  to 
arrive  next  day. 

We  had  a  grand  rehearsal  on 
Saturday  afternoon.  We  had  meant 
to  have  had  it  with  the  harmonium ; 
but  as  it  was  not  come  when  the 
class  had  assembled  we  went  on  as 
usual  with  the  piano.  Nothing  now 
remained  to  be  done.  We  were  in 
glorious  spirits,  eveiy  one  acquitted 
tiiemselves  so  wedl.  Never  had 
Laura  spread  her  chords  so  well, 
never  had  her  newly-acquired '  organ 
style'  reached  such  a  pitch  of  cor- 
reotness^  until  Miss  Seeley  was  in 
TvptaieB    with    her    pupiL     The 
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second  trebles,  tenoxs,  and  basses 
did  what  wo  called  'wonderfully/ 
and  the  di^pafisionate  reader  may 
draw  his  or  her  own  conclusion  as 
to  our  musical  attainmonts.  ETery 
moment  the  harmonium  was  ex- 
pected. A  cart  had  been  despatched 
to  the  Mile  End  station,  and  we 
looked  each  minute  for  its  return. 

The  Hall  was  too  &r  away  to  go 
home  for  dinner,  so  we  dined  at  my 
mother's  ootta^,  which  was  near, 
and  then  returned  to  the  school- 
house  to  *  wait  for  the  waggon.' 

It  was  almost  dark,  and  a  heayy 
rain  &lling,  when  we  heard  the  cart 
stop  at  the  church  gate.  Out  we 
rushod,  r^ardless  of  the  damp,  ^just 
in  time  to  see  the  Hall  carnage 
also  draw  np.  The  coachman  was 
the  bearer  of  a  line  to  Laura  £rom 
her  &ther  desiring  her  to  return 
immediately,  as  the  damp  would 
affldct  her  chest;  becddes,  he  thought 
we  had  been  long  enough  at  the 
school-house  for  one  day.  He  was 
not  a  man  to  be  disobeyed  with  im- 
pfuniiy,  so  reluctantly,  oh  1  howTery 
reluctantly  Laura  summoned  us  to 
return  home  with  her.  There  was 
a  loud  outcry  at  our  desertion,  erery 
one  declaring  we  should  not  go 
until  the  treasure  was  disentombed ; 
but  Laura  shook  her  head.  'You  do 
not  know  my  &ther,'  she  said,  and 
with  a  sorrowful  'good-night'  we 
went  away.  Our  last  looks  were  at 
the  wooden  case  just  perceptible  by 
the  light  of  the  carriage  lamps,  and 
the  group  of  fellow-labourers  stand- 
ing in  the  church  porch,  and  it  was 
almost  more  than  we  could  bear.  I 
think  Laura  would  bare  cried  with 
vexation,  but  that  my  little  sister 
Ida,  not  accustomed  to  control  her- 
self, fEurly  sobbed  outright,  and 
Laura  seeing  how  undignified  tears 
were,  wisely  restrained  hers.  We 
were  too  much  disappointed,  and,  in 
tnitii,  too  &tigned  to  talk  much  on 
our  way  home,  but  when  we  ar- 
rived there  we  found  a  good  deal  of 
talking  done  for  us. 

Unde  Geof&ey  had  begun  some 
days  before  to  tire  of  we  whole 
business,  and  this  Saturday  had 
brought  his  impatience  to  a  climax. 
Never  was  his  dinner  hour  the  same 
two  days  rozming,  for  the  whole 
hoosefaold  anangemants  were  npeefc 


by  the  young  lady's  musical  mania. 
Instead  of  the  comfortable  evenings 
with  music,  backgammon,  or  a  game 
of  chess  as  he  had  been  accustomed 
to,  Laura  was  at  the  school-house 
three  evenings  in  the  week,  and  the 
intermediate  ones  she  had  the  second 
trebles  in  the  music-room  practising 
their  ports.  Instead  of  a  few  finends 
from  the  neighbourhood  to  dine 
with  him  once  or  twice  a  week  as 
was  his  fancy,  when  they  chatted 
over  the  news  of  the  day,  he  now 
had  to  spend  his  evenings  almost 
alone;  and'  the  only  conversation 
he  ever  heard  was  the  everlasting 
parish  and  ite  choir.  No  wonder 
he  was  getting  impatient 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ITNDINa  0X7B   LEVEL. 

Sunday  morning  came,  and  no 
sooner  was  breakfast  over  than  we 
flew  to  our  rooms  to  get  ready  for 
church;  every  moment  seemed  an 
age  until  vre  reached  the  scene  of 
our  labours.  We  ran  down  stairs, 
but  no  carriage  was  at  the  door. 
Laura  impatientiy  rang  the  bell. 

'  Why  is  the  carriage  not  round  V 

'My  master  countermanded  it, 
ma'am,'  the  man  said. 

'Yes,  Laura,'  my  uncle  said, 
ooming  in  at  tins  moment, '  I  coun- 
termanded the  carriage  because  I  do 
not  wish  you  to  go  until 'the  usual 
hour  for  service.'^  And  then,  when 
the  servant  was  out  of  hearing,  he 
continued, '  I  am  quite  tired  of  this 
work.  You  carry  things  to  ex- 
treme&  Why  not  take  things  mode- 
rately, child  ?  No  one  ever  set  about 
training  a  chou:,  and  gave  up  home 
and  parent  and  all  other  duties  for 
ii  The  thing  is  quite  preposterous. 
That  silly  Mr.  Mills  has  turned  all 
your  heads.  The  next  thing  will  be 
some  of  yon  will  want  to  many  him.' 

'  Oh  1  no,  papa !'  Laura  exclaimed. 

'  I  can  answer  for  myself,'  I  said^ 
deprecatingly. 

'  You  do  well,  Honora,  not  to  be 
accountable  for  others,'  uncle  said, 
with  a  look  of  exceeding  amuse- 
ment; 'but  the  end  of  this  work  is 
come  now,  children.  I  shall  allow 
it  no  longer.  Even  witii  your  onni^a 
piefleaoej  Looia^  I  do  not  think  it  is 
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the  proper  thing  for  you  to  be 
doing.  If  Miss  Seeley  were  the 
leader^  well  and  good,  nothing  could 
be  more  proper,  and  you  would  be 
bound  to  afidst  her;  but  you  are  out 
of  your  position  as  my  daughter 
meeting  my  tenantry  and  their 
labourers  in  such  a  way.  It  is  in- 
fra dig, 

'But  to-day,  papa?*  pleaded 
Laura. 

'  That  is  another  thing  I  have  to 
speak  of.  I  am  told  the  Smarts  and 
their  Mends  are  exceedingly  indig- 
nant at  bdng  superseded,  and  if  you 
use  tho  hannonium  to-day,  some- 
thing unpleasant  will  be  sure  to 
occur.  Considering  the  sanctity  of 
the  place,  I  think  it  would  be  much 
better  for  you  to  postpone  it  until 
next  Sunday,  and  through  the  week 
try  and  talk  them  over.' 

'Quite  impossible,  papa,'  said 
Laura,  as  decidedly  as  he  himself 
could  haye  spoken. 

'Very  well,  I  merely  ofifer  a  sug- 
gestion, but  on  this  point  I  am  de- 
cided ;  you  shall  not  leaye  this  until 
fifteen  nunutes  before  the  time  for 
conunendng  the  serrice.' 

'  Oh!  uncle!'  cried  Ida,  almost  in 
tears.  '  I  thought  it  most  dreadfol 
to  see  only  the  box  last  night  and  no 
more,  and  to  think  it  wiU  be  thir- 
teen hours  before  we  could  see  it, 
and  now  I  am  sure  it  will  be  four- 
teen.' 

'Poor  little  thing  1'  said  uncle, 
patting  her  head, '  I  do  not  see  how 
we  are  to  expect  stoicism  from  you 
when  we  have  not  eyen  common 
sense  from  your  elders.' 

Laura  now  pleaded  hard  for  per- 
mission to  go  half  an  hour,  fifteen 
minutes,  im  minutes  before  the 
time  her  &ther  had  appointed,  but 
he  was  inexorable.  No  entrcfttiea 
could  moye  him,  that  was  his  way ; 
if  he  once  took  up  a  position,  no 
power  on  euih  could  make  him 
surrender  it  His  only  reply  was  a 
dogged  silence,  as  he  paced  up  and 
down  the  room,  while  we  with  bon- 
nets and  cloaks  on  sat  stiU  and 
watched  him.  At  last,  when  Laura 
had  desisted,  and  the  silence  had 
been  unbroken  for  some  minutes, 
he  remarked  to  himself,  as  he  walked 
in  a  kind  of  soliloquy — 

'  An  enthusiafltic  but  foolish  young 


woman,  who  gave  her  husband  a 
great  deal  of  trouble.' 

'  Papa,'  said  Laura,  breoMng  out, 
'you  know  I  hate  Georlyle;  a  horrid 
cynic!' 

'I  cannot  help  it, my  dear,' was 
the  mild  reply. 

'  And  I  haye  no  husband,  you 
know,  papa.' 

'  You  have  your  &ther,  my  dear.' 

'  And,  finally,  I  am  not  Elizabeth 
of  Hungary.' 

'  I  neyer  said  you  were.' 

Laura  laughed  in  spite  of  herself. 

'I  tell  you  this  m  confidence, 
papa.  If  my  husband  spoils  me  as 
you  do,I  shall  give  him  a  great d»sil 
of  trouble.' 

'And  if  he  does  not?' 

'Why,  then  I  shall  giye  him  a 
great  deal  more.' 

'  So  he  may  look  out  for  squalls  in 
either  case?'  said  my  uncle,  patting 
Laura  on  the  shoulder  as  he  passed 
her. 

'Precisely!'  Laura  said.  And  so 
they  were  good  friends  again;  and 
the  moment  the  carriage  came  round, 
uncle  being  ready,  we  all  sprang  in, 
and  in  less  than  our  fifteen  minutes 
were  standing  where  we  had  left  our 
friends  the  pieyious  evening — ^in  the 
church  porch. 

Mr.  Mills  came  ronning  out,  look- 
ing very  flurried  and  nervous. 

'Pray  come  in,'  he  said;  'all is 
ready,  Miss  Holcroft.  The  singers 
are  assembled,  and  the  church  never 
was  known  to  be  so  crowded  in  the 
memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant' 

About  the  time  when  my  unde, 
infected  by  Mr.  Mills'  and  Laura's 
enthusiasm,  had  given  the  cheque 
for  the  harmonium,  he  had  also 
given  the  churchwardens  leave  to 
take  off  a  queer  awkward  comer 
which  was  a  part  of  the  manor  pew, 
and  fit  it  up  with  a  curtain  round  it 
for  the  harmonium.  Laura  and  Mr. 
Mills  had  gone  into  ecstasies  over  it 
half  a  dozen  times  at  least;  itseemed 
made  on  purpose  to  accommodate 
the  instrument  My  mother  and  my- 
self always  sat  in  the  manor  pew, 
and  as  the  rectory  pew,  with  Miss 
Seeley  in  it,  was  next,  so  our  dear 
Laura  was  well  supported. 

Mr.  Mills  assisted  Laura  into  her 
comer,  under  the  admiring  eyes  of 
the  assembled  0Qngiegation«  and  wo 
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oU  gazed  fondly  at  tho  object  of  so 
many  aspirations. 

'  Tramp  well  with  both  feet/  were 
Mr.  Mills  directions  to  Laura ; '  pnll 
out  a  few  stops  before  you  begin.  I 
do  not  understand  the  principle  of 
the  pump-like  handle  in  front  It 
is  the  swells  and  I  suppose  should 
be  worked  backwards  and  forwards 
in  time  to  the  music' 

'And  must  I  keep  time  with  my 
feet  too  ?'  Laura  whispered. 

'I  suppose  so.  Time  is  such  an 
important  element  .in  port  singing. 
But  you  should  have  an  assistant  to 
pump  the  swell ;  you  will  never  be 
able  to  mind  so  many  thmgs  at  once.' 

It  was  before  the  days  when  little 
girls  wore  the  same  prodigious 
amount  of  crinoline  as  their  elders, 
otj  indeed,  wore  any  at  all ;  and  our 
little  Ida  was  a  child  in  dress  as  well 
as  in  age,  so  Miss  Holcroft  called  her 
in  to  her  aid. 

'  Ck)me  here,  child.  Now  as  soon 
as  I  begin,  you  must  pump  as  if  it 
were  a  sinking  ship.' 

With  difficulty  Ida  got  herself 
wedged  into  the  comer,  and  pro- 
mised to  work  with  all  her  heart 
Small  as  she  was,  it  was  a  tight  fit 

It  was  the  old-&shioned  custom 
in  Holcroft  church  to  begin  the  ser- 
Tice  with  Bishop  Een's  morning 
hymn;  it  gave  the  stragglers  time 
to  get  off  the  tombstones,  on  which 
th^  sat  in  the  churchyard,  Mr. 
Seeley  used  to  toy,  and  settled  them 
in  tiieir  pews  before  the  prayers 
began.  In  this  hymn  our  grand 
d^but  was  to  be  mada 

Mr.  Mills  ran  to  the  vestry,  and 
was  not  a  moment  in  robing,  and 
returned  to  the  reading-desk. 

He  gave  out  the  hymn,  looked  at 
Laura,  who  boldly  struck  the  first 
chord,  piano  fashion.  We  had  agreed 
to  dispense  with  a  symphony  untQ 
the  people  were  more  accustomed  to 
tho  mstrument;  so  at  the  first  sound 
off  went  the  singers,  I  leading  the 
first  trebles,  and  Adelaide  Ansted 
the  second.  We  had  reached  'thy 
daily  stage '  before  we  observed  we 
were  going  on  without  the  instru- 
mental p8^;  but  those  who  were 
not  leaders,  and  had  less  to  mind, 
described  the  sounds  emanating  &om 
the  instmment  as  unearthly  it  is 
true,  but  &r  from  heav^y,  as  Rim- 


bault's  handbook  had  led  ns  to  ex* 
{)ect 

First  came  something  like  a  cough, 
followed  by  a  spasmodic  species  of 
bray,  greatly  to  Laura's  discomfiture 
and  astonishment. 

'Pump  harder,  Ida;  it  must  bo 
yon  that  are  in  &ult.' 

Ida  did  pump  with  might  and 
main,  but  still  no  more  air  came. 
Then  Laura  i^omembered  Mr.  Mills' 
directions  about  the  tramping,  did 
so  with  great  energy,  and  ue  result 
was  air  enough ;  but  then  ihe  dis- 
covery availed  her  little,  for  when 
she  struck  the  keys  they  hung  fire ; 
and  do  as  she  would,  all  was  confu- 
sion, and  a  medley  of  sounds  ensued 
which  almost  threw  poor  Mr.  Mills 
into  convulsions  from  horror. 

'Why  do  you  not  spread  your 
chords?*  said  Miss  Seeley,  lifting  the 
curtain  at  her  side,  and  peeping  in. 
'Give  more  organ  style.  Miss  Hol- 
croft' 

'I  cannot!'  Laura  gasped,  in  a 
stage  whisper. 

'Let  me  then!'  said  the  frantic 
spinster,  throwing  down  her  hymn- 
lx)ok,  opening  her  pew-door,  and 
darting  out  into  the  aisle.  'Some 
one  should  lead  the  forlorn  hope,' 
she  continued,  as  she  pushed  into 
Laura's  sanctum,  and  stooping  over 
her,  grasped  the  keys. 

Laura  seeing  what  she  wanted, 
shpped  from  her  chair,  and  left  it  to 
Miss  Seeley ;  but  that  energetic  fe- 
male would  not  spare  time  for  such 
self-indulgence  as  a  chair;  she  man- 
fully struck  a  succession  of  bold 
arpeggios  on  the  instrument,  but  as 
there  was  no  wind  in  the  valves  no 
sound  came.  Again  and  again  she 
struck,  but  with  no  better  result :  of 
blowing  she  never  thought  '  Bless 
me,'  she  cried,  'it  is  as  dumb  as 
Charlotte  Elizabeth's  boy !' 

All  this  happened  in  less  time 
than  my  readers  will  take  to  read  of 
it  Every  one  knows  that  contre- 
temps in  church  seem  ages  long  in 
comparison  to  those  that  take  place 
elsewhere. 

While  this  scene  was  being  en- 
acted round  the  harmonium,  the  ter- 
rified singers  had  all  ceased  except 
Adelaide  and  myself,  and  as  we  had 
no  intention  of  mating  a  duet  of  it, 
we  stopped  also. 
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For  a  moment  tharo  ^ras  silenoe — 
for  a  moment  only.  In  the  next, 
oh!  honor  of  horrors!  we  heard 
the  triumphant  scrape  and  bray  of 
MessiB.  Smart  and  Company  in  the 
gallery  above  our  heads,  and  the  qui- 
yering  voice  of  old  White,  the  clerk, 
triumphantly  reoommenoed  the  ill- 
fi9ktedhymn;  the  congregation  struck 
in,  and  'Awake,  my  aoSi,'  proceeded 
just  as  if  our  choir  had  never  ex- 
isted. 

It  turned  out  that  Smart  and  his 
band,  quite  disbelieving  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  service  without  their  aid, 
had  atteoided  with  their  instruments 
as  usual,  and  iiie  result  proved  that 
for  once  in  their  lives  these  ancient 
ApoUos  were  in  the  right  At  first, 
we  all  listened  in  dumb  amazement 
at  what  we  termed  their  audacity, 
but  ^e  next  moment  Miss  Seeley 
rose  majestically,  and  returning  to 
her  own  pew,  resumed  the  discarded 
hymn-book,  and  struck  in '  Shake  off 
dull  sloth'  as  lustily  as  if  nothing 
had  ever  occurred  to  disturb  the 
hannony  of  the  service. 

By  this  time  my  uncle  was  in  a 
towering  passion,  and  his  daughter, 
a  perfect  Niobe,  behind  her  curtain. 
I  longed  to  laugh,  as  Rupert  Ansted 
and  others  were  doing,  but  my 
mother  looked  the  personification  of 
sobriety;  and  then  there  was  my 
imcle — aff  the  old  song  says, '  his  eye 
was  upon  me/  What  a  rage  he  was 
in !  He  could  not  wait  for  the  con- 
clusion of  the  service  to  give  Laura 
his  opinion  of  the  exhibition,  but 
put  his  head  under  her  <mrtain,  and 
gave  an  exceedingly  candid  if  not 
temperate  address  on  the  absurdity 
of  -people  undertaking  what  they 
were  incompetent  for. 

Not  that  she  required  any  addi- 
tional reproaches.  Poor  girl!  her 
own  feelings  were  quite  enough  for 
her,  but  Uncle  Qeoffirey  chose  to  let 
off  his  superfluous  steam  without 
any  loss  d  time. 

As  to  ixx>r  Mr.  MiUs,  he  looked 
more  dead  than  alive  all  the  re- 
mainder of  church  time,  growing 
white  and  red  by  turns,  and  shaking 
like  an  aspen  leaf  whenever  ho 
caught  my  nude's  eye  looking  np 
at  him. 

Never  had  the  Smarts  been  so 
florid   in  their 
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never  had  they  introduced  so  many 
appogiaturas  into  the  tunes,  and  at 
every  trill  and  flourish  they  made,  I 
could  see  Mr.  Mills  wince  as  if  under 
some  surgical  operation.  It  was  of 
no  use  tiying  to  take  refage  in  the 
vestry-room  after  service,  for  even 
there  he  was  pursued,  and  asked 
sarcasticallv  by  my  uncle  '  What  he 
thought  of  the  new  instrument  ?' 
The  poor  fellow  was  too  gallant  to 
blame  Miss  Holcroft,  and  could  only 
stammer  out  a  few  unintelligible  sen- 
tences, which  but  irritated  the  iras- 
cible old  gentleman  the  more.  Uncle 
Geoffrey  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
how  much  he  was  at  first  in  mvour 
of  it,  and  how  it  had  really  been  at 
one  time  his  own  hobby  too,  before 
his  daughter  rode  it  to  death. 

On  his  return  to  Laura  he  found 
her  Mends  round  her  consoling  her, 
all  trying  to  lay  the  blame  on  some 
one  or  something,  but  Laura  herself, 
even  Ida,  maintained  stoutiy  it  was 
all  uncle's  &ult  for  preventing  us 
from  coming  down  in  proper  time  in 
the  morning  to  allow  Laura  to  make 
acquaintance  with  her  new  work. 
Eupert  courageously  accused  Miss 
Seel^s  'or^;an  style,'  and  Uncle 
Geoflxey  commg  up  just  then  agreed 
there  might  be  some  truth  in  Ru- 
pert's idea. 

'  I  am  sure,  Laura,'  he  said,  'you 
might  have  had  enough  of  teachers 
by  this  time,  without  going  to  Miss 
Seeley  for  instructions,  wno  must 
have  had  her  instructions  from  the 
original  Jubal  who  handled  the  harp 
and  organ— an  antediluvian !' 

So  the  harmonium  was  shut  up 
for  a  few  weeks,  but  we  went  once 
or  twice  with  Miss  Seeley  to  hear 
her  try  it  in  private. 

'It  is  very  odd,'  she  said;  'I 
would  have  staked  my  life  on  the 
imposing  sound  of  my  "organ 
style,"  and  I  declare  to  you.  Miss 
Holcroft,  it  is  anything  but  an  im- 
provement here.  Well,  well,  the 
world  is  greatiy  changed  since  n^ 
time  of  learning,  and  I  question  if 
it  is  for  the  better.' 

Uncle  Geoffirey  and  Laura  went  to 
London  for  a  few  months  soon  after 
this,  and  I  went  with  them.  We 
persuaded  my  unde  to  let  us  have 
a  harmonium  and  some  lessons,  and 
we  very  soon  got  into  the  way  of 
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tho  instnunent^  fhongh  I  belieye 
neither  of  us  made  much  of  the 
fingtering.  Strange  to  say,  our  master 
did  not  approYe  of  Miss  Seeley's 
'  organ  style/  and  advised  ns  both 
to  h&ve  our  fingering  alone  in  organ 
style,  and  not  rub  at  the  chords  any 
more. 

A  few  days  after  our  retom,  ve 
were  walking  along  the  Holcroft 
Boad,  and  we  came  on  Bnpert  An« 
sted  looking  moodily  oyer  a  gate  on 
which  he  leaned. 

'  What  is  the  matfcer,  Bnpert?'  I 
cried  out,  as  we  came  up;  'lias  any 
one  stolen  your  peace  of  mind  ?' 

'  Tou  may  answer  that  yourself, 
Honora/  he  said,  yaulting  over  the 
gate,  and  shaking  hands  with  us. 
'  No,  I  was  moralizing.' 

'  On  what?'  said  Laura. 

*  On  human  nature's  delusions/ 
he  said.  'There  are  some  things 
we  all  fimoy  we  can  do  intuitiyely, 
and  I  was  trying  to  balance  the 
question,  whether  your  sex  or  mine 
WBB  subject  to  the  greater  number  of 
these  misconceptions.' 

-'And the  result?' 

*  All  women  think  they  can  driye 
by  intuition.  Of  course  they  ruin 
the  horses.  Against  that  I  balance 
that  aU  men  think  they  can  farm, 
and  so  they  ruin  themselyes.  Now, 
which  is  the  worse  ?' 

'  I  could  giye  you  another  weight 
&r  our  scale/  said  Laura  slyly :  '  we 
women  all  think  we  can  play  luuv 
moniums.' 

'  So  you  do ;  but  against  that  there 
is  the  undoubted  &ct  that  we  men 
think  we  can  sing  in  parts.' 

'So  we  haye  made  mutual  con- 
£96sionfl  of  our  pretensions/  I  said, 
laughing ;  '  but  still,  Bupert,  I  want 
to  blow  what  these  things  haye  to 
say  to  your  woe-begone  &ce  ?* 

'  Did  you  neyer  hear  of  my  model 
farm,  Honora?  Why,  I  am  the 
laughingHstock  of  the  country !  As 
you  are  aware,  they  do  not  teach 
fenning  at  Elton,  but  I  thought  I 


knew  eyerything  in  the  world,  and  I 
played  my  harmonium  in  "organ 
style/'  and  that  is  a  fact  And  my 
goyemor  wants  to  know  "how  I 
like  the  new  iostrument?"  I  am 
ruined,  and  I  am  going  to  California.' 

'Are  you?'  said  I,  yery  steadily. 

'  I  wonder  if  they  want  patent 
ploughs  and  outlandish  reaping- 
macmn^  out  there  ?' 

'  Do  not  talk  nonsense/  said  Laura; 
'you  know  you  are  not  going  to 
C^Jifomia.' 

'  If  you  two  adyise  me  not,  of 
course  I  would  not  think  of  it/  said 
Bupert,  trying  to  laugh  at  himself  * 
'I  am  an  exceeding  great  fool,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of 
that;  60  I  must  go  back  and  play 
my  harmonium  like  other  peop&,  I 
suppose.    Good-bye.' 

So  he  yaulted  back  again  oyer  the 
fpate,  and  Laura  and  I  walked  home 
m  silence. 

The  farther  annala  of  Holcroft 
haye  nothing  whateyer  to  say  to  a 
harmonium ;  they  come  under  ano- 
ther head.  There  only  remains  to  bo 
told  how  a  mild-&ce(d  woman  was 
brought  from  the  Liyerpool  Blind 
Asylum,  who  leads  our  music  yery 
sweetly.  Our  services  are  yery 
simply  conducted/  it  is  true,  but 
'  decently  and  in  order.' 

Uncle  Geoffrey,  mollified  long 
fiiDce,  has  begun  to  talk  of  giving  us 
an  organ,  and  eyerything  is  now  in 
proper  traming  to  bring  our  music 
aa  near  perfection  as  it  ever  reaches 
in  a  country  village.  After  our  own 
experience  of  choir-training,  we  find 
fewer  &ult8  with  the  singing— we 
have  learned  charity;  and  I  only 
wish,  in  conclusion,  that  all  the 
good  people  who  go  to  church,  and 
come  nome  to  abuse  the  singing  that 
never  cost  them  any  labour,  had 
^the  training  and  management  of  a 
choir  for  six  months :  at  the  end  of 
that  time  they  would  make  fewer 
complaints,  I  can  assure  them  from 
my  own  experience. 
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TITE  are  indeed  fallen  upon  e^il 
YY  days,  and  ihc^  tunes  may  be 
token  to  bo  sadly  oilt  of  joint  El- 
derly antedilnmns,  as  they  mnst  be 
now  jnstly  considered,  are  startled 
at  the  change.  They  tell  ns  it  was 
not  so  in  their  day,  and  look  on 
with  amazement  at  the  ^well-iced 
procedure  of  the  present  professors 
of  the  new  Art  of  Love.  They  see 
the  youth  of  both  sexes  making 
adyanoos  with  about  the  same  im- 
petuosily  as  molluscs  or  the  oyster 
tribe,  and  wooing  with  all  the  de- 
monstrative eagerness  that  colours 
the  courtship  of  sea-anemones.  We 
go  forth  into  the  polite  pastures  of 
society  where  the  elegant  young  of 
both  sexes  most  do  congregate,  and 
see  the  frigid  process  going  on 
round  about  us,  regulated  by  the 
new  languid  principles.  Our  fashion- 
able Trappists  have,  by  a  course  of 
spiritual  exercises,  reached  to  the 
perfection  of  ascetical  training.  An* 
chorites  of  the  drawing-room,  they 
have  become  like  those  venerables 
of  the  desert,  whose  boast  is,  that 
for  years  they  have  not  looked  upon 
the  &ce  of  a  female.  Their  eyes  are 
under  an  awM  discipline,  and  are 
barely  equal  to  the  function  of 
fJodntly  winking.  Their  ears  are  not 
open;  their  labial  muscles  actually 
break  down  under  the  strain  of 
speech,  and  compass  no  more  than 
a  feeble  murmur.  They  recline 
agsunst  folding-doors — stony  impas- 
sibilities, in  evening  suits.  Their 
thoughts  are  far  away— a  chAsing  of 
the  deer,  it  might  be  said,  only  that 
such  field  sports  are  foimd  too 
fatiguing.  The  youth  of  the  town 
may,  indeed,  love  their  loves  with 
an  A,  but  it  is  with  such  a  strictly 
private  and  confidential  A,  with  a 
capital  Boman  first  letter  of  the 
alphabet  so  impenetrably  disguised 
and  shrouded  in  inefiisible  mystery, 
that  they  might  as  well  dispoise 
with  that  important  sign  altogeliier. 
Beneath  their  cold,  undemonstrative 
exterior,  no  searching  eye,  endowed 
with  whatever  penetration,  could 
discover  tiie  well-known  traditional 
words  which  have  always  rhymed 
to  the  coigugated  Amo  Amas.  They 
are  utter  strangers  to   the  whole 


train  of  blushes,  sighs,  tears,  oppres- 
sions, palpitations,  and  otiier  agree- 
able sufferings  which  the  robust 
boy  keeps  in  store  for  his  patrons. 
Vocally  speaking,  the  Simsreevesian 
formula  of  departure,  where  ibe 
young  person  is  taken  leave  of 
under  the  denomination  of  '  sweet- 
heart,' would  appear  to  be  a  sort  of 
incomprehensible  dead  language,  or 
at  least  to  savour  of  the  fEoniharity 
which  rejgulates  area  sodal  life. 
The  exertion  of  inviting  any  young 
lady,  in  cheerfid,  lusty,  sonorous 
accents  to  'CSome  intotiie  garden,' 
would  be  tea  above  their  strength ; 
neither  would  it  make  much  material 
difference  whether  they  were  there 
at  the  gate  alone,  or  in  company 
with  other  parties.  Any  proposi- 
tion for  deciding  (vocally)  between 
'Who  should  be  fiurcst'  or  'Who 
should  be  dearest,'  would  be  re- 
ceived with  a  cold  elevation  of  the 
eyebrows,  and  an  invitation  to  come 
and  look  at  where  a  narticular  love 
lies  dreaming,  would  m  met  with  a 
stem  negative.  No,  we  are  all  ad- 
vanced by  a  high  state  of  civiliza- 
tion into  a  state  of  amatory  barbar- 
ism. Our  endearing  arrangements 
are  all  based  on  the  simple  but 
business-like  arrangements  which 
regulate  such  dealings  among  the 
dark  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  those 
islands  where  scalps,  and  sometimes 
prime  pieces  of  the  human  form,  are 
highly  esteemed. 

But  not  to  venture  so  fEur  as  Fee- 
jee,  which  has  only  been  introduced 
by  way  of  parable,  and  between 
which  and  our  country  there  can  be, 
as  all  the  world  buows,  no  possible 
an&logy, — ^in  sober  earnest  the  decay 
of  the  elegant  and  healthful  pastime 
of  love  is  indeed  a  deplorable  thing 
for  reflection.  Our  Lubins  and 
Phyllises,  our  Damons  and  Chloes, 
who  should  be,  according  to  all  the 
proprietiee,  skipping  and  ambling  it 
at  such  pastoral  festivals  as  are  in 
repute  —  have  discovered  the  old 
delightfid  exercise  to  be  insipid — 
and  have  flung  it  away.  They  have 
been  up  to  town  and  grown  fine. 
They  have  stripped  off  the  pale-blue 
coat,  and  the  shepherdess's  little 
hat.   See  us,  in  the  fine  old  times,  on 
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tbo  china  jais,  bowing,  in  otir  bloom- 
oolonied  ooate,  in  the  trim  gardens, 
and  madame  simpering  behind 
her  fim.  See  the  labonred  homage 
of  the  minuet  de  la  oonr!  See  me, 
your  great-grandfftther,  my  dear, 
approaching  your  great-grand- 
mother wiu  an  overwhelming  re- 
ject in  the  laboured  windings  of 
that  dance— a  timid  servile  adora- 
tion, the  time  being  marked,  as  it 
were,  by  profusest  bows;  see  me 
taking  her  fingers  by  the  merest 
tips — shrinking  even  from  that 
pro&ning  of  her  sacred  person. 
What  responsive  encouragement — 
BO  haugh^,  yet  so  gracious ;  what ' 
approaches;  what  flying  away  with 
starts ;  what  humbling  of  oneself  in 
the  dirt,  as  far,  at  least,  as  abundant 
TOWS  and  scrapes  could  typify  that 
prostration!  Yet  the  whole  was 
qrmbolical — exquisitely  and  deli- 
cately symbolical.  It  testified  to  her 
divinity.  What  abasement!  What 
moral  rolling  in  the  dust!  What 
lifting  up  of  her  foot  and  placing  it 
on  our  head!  All  this,  my  dears,  in 
m^  time. 

To  what  source  is  this  &tal  change 
to  be  traced  ?  for  it  is  some  feeble 
consolation  speculating  over  this 
lost  Art  of  Love,  putting  it  togetiier 
tenderly,  piedng  it,  as  it  might  be 
the  bones  of  an  extinct  elk.  Have 
our  damsels  (and  whisper  this  ever 
so  softly) — ^have  our  damsels  them- 
selves been  at  the  bottom  of  the 
mischief,  and  with  their  own  hands 
sacrificed  the  chubby  boy  with  the 
wings?  Is  there  a  suspicion — a 
breath  of  over-familiarity  in  their 
dealings  with  the  swains— a  step- 
ping down  as  it  were  of  the  goddess 
from  her  triix)d?  Here  is  first  point, 
by  way  of  hint  for  private  medita- 
tion. Again,  when  Strephon  enters 
the  ranks,  and  puts  on  scarlet  and 
becomes  Captain  Strephon,  do  you 
not,  I  ask  you,  dearest  damsiels, 
agam  unwittingly  sacrifice  the  little 
ruddy  boy  with  the  wings?  Are 
you  not  too  accessible  to  that  pas- 
toral officer— too  much  intoxicated 
with  the  blaze  of  his  vermilion  suit? 
Military  Strephon  is  no  wooer  now ; 
but  is  himseu  wooed.  Not  wooed,  but 
in  a  manner  worshipped,  like  a  spe- 
cies of  Grand  Llama-in-the-Army. 
Beautiful  virgins  hang  on  his  lips, 


wliich  drop  foolishness ;  dancing 
peris  ring  peals  of  silver  welcome  to 
his  inanities.  No  wonder  Strephon's 
light  head  should  give  way,  and 
that  he  should  become  puffed  and 
inflated  upon  this  homage.  The 
old  relation  is  reversed,  and  there  is 
a  new  chivalry  and  female  knight- 
hood, which  competes  for  the  simles 
of  the  brave. 

Third  point— for  this  is  still  by 
way  of  a  meditation.  There  is  no 
shutting  our  eyes  to  the  fiict  that 
there  is  a  frightful  competition 
abroad.  There  is  mortal  struggle 
going  on— a  forcing  of  transactions — 
which  is  shaking  tide  character  of  all 
business  operations  of  this  nature, 
and  sapping  the  whole  foundation  of 
credit.  There  is  a  glut  of  samples. 
The  fasx  trader,  who  would  be  con- 
tent to  bide  her  time  and  wait  for 
custom  in  the  steady  ordinary  course 
of  business,  is  overborne  by  the 
dishonest  artifices,  the  alarming 
sacrifices,  tiie  modk  auctions,  and 
the  vamped-up  wares  of  the  dis- 
honest outsider. 

It  is  within  the  memory  of  man 
that  at  the  matrimonial  breakfiasts 
there  used  to  be  largesse  of  kids — 
whole  kids  (not  the  frisking  young 
of  goats,  but  gloves  of  Paris)  used 
to  bs  given  to  guests  at  the  nuptial 
banquet  I  thSnk  they  used  to  be 
displayed,  like  cakes,  upon  a  china 
plate.  There  are  misfy  traditions 
of  what  were  called  *  favours  '—fur- 
longs of  white  satin  ribbon,  of  no 
practical  utility  certainly,  but'  still 
indicating  a  dehcacy  of  mind  and  a 
noble  bounty.  There  was  a  profuse 
extravagance  in  the  distribution  of 
the  moist,  tempting  preparation  in 
the  centre  of  the  table — the  rich  in- 
digestibility  which  was  to  sit  heavy 
upon  us  at  night  Gone  now  the 
kids !  Gone  the  favours !  By-and- 
by  I  expect  to  see  the  moist  Gunter 
go  by  the  board.  One  by  one  will 
tiie  whole  train  of  dehghts,  the 
mousseuxs,  the  cold  preparations, 
be  swept  away,  and  the  naked 
ceremoxual  left,  in  all  its  bare,  dry, 
and  himgiv  integrity.  So  has  been 
abolished  that  last  draught  of  spiced 
wine,  which  waited  the  convict  at  a 
particular  time  on  his  way  to 
T^bum-tree. 

Tet,  with  a  marvellous  inoonsist- 
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encY  are  all  otur  noTels  and  romances 
still  based  on  these  old  raiiia  It  is 
still  the  breath  of  their  nostrils— if 
romances  may  be  said  to  have  those 
organs.  With  perfect  propriely 
love  may  be  taken  to  be  the  soul  of 
a  neat  noyel,  as  it  once  was  'the 
sowl  of  a  nate  Irishman.'  It  is 
bound  up  inseparably  ivith  the 
whole  maohinery,  and  crosses  in  and 
out  through  ite  waip  and  woof. 

Eliminate,  I  say,  this  sweet  nutri- 
ment, this  delicious  reyalenta  arabica 
(sold  in  three-Yolume  packages,  at 
thirly-one  and  sixpence) .  ftom  our 
tales,  and  there  would  be  left  only  a 
heaj)  of  dry  bones. 

Give  us  back,  give  us  back,  I  say 
pathetically,  that  outrageously  wild 
n^shness  of  love ;  the  old  esta- 
blished firenzy,  with  all  its  moods 
and  tenses  and  tensions ;  the  prime- 
Tal  violence  and  traditional  bearding 
of  tyrannical  parents,  guiurdians,  and 
what  not  Those  obstructions 
would  gladly  welcome  such  insub- 
ordination, and  hail  as  a  refireshing 
pieoe  of  disobedience  their  child's 
fervid  declaration  that  she  will  bib 
first,  before  consenting  to  give  up 
dear  Charles!  Alas  I  for  the  too 
filial  tone  of  our  days.  We  want 
a  soene-Hfc  good,  earnest,  startling 
scene,  where  the  lovely  Sophia  fidls 
upon  the  carpet  with  a  loud  shriek! 
wnere  the  brutal  guardian  is  told  in 
quiet,  resolved  accents,  'Sir,  you 
have  killed  me!'  where  there  is  a 
wish  expressed  /to  be  led  to  my 
chamber ;'  where  there  is  a  copious 
watering  of  pillows  with  tears ; 
where  there  is  intercepting  of 
letters ;  where  there  are  'nigh 
words,'  and  brutal  guardian  makes 
use  of  low,  vulgar  language  towards 
the  '  spirited  young  man ;'  where  the 
'spirited  young  man'  whispers, '  Let 
us  fl^,  my  beloved!'  at  the  same 
time  msinuating  his  arm  round  '  my 
beloved's'  waisi  Ah!  woe  is  me, 
we  are  too  cold  for  that  familiarily 
now! 

We  are  taught,  then,  that  the  pro- 
ceedings in  this  delicate  matta:  have 
been  hitherto  guided  l^  a  crude 
irregulaiitv  and  gross  disregard  of 
form.  The  young  persons  who 
have  played  their  parts  in  the  busi- 
ness nave  moved  on  a  desultory, 
spasmodic   principle.     They  have 


been  creatures  of  impolsa     They 
have  exhibited  a  looseness  of  practice 
and  absence  of  sdentifio  rule  dis- 
creditable to  an  age  of  figures  and 
statistics.    It  is  h^h  time  that  the 
whole  should  be  methodized.   Could 
there  not  be  something  done  in  the 
way  of  a  code,  or  acts  of  Parliament 
— something  in  the  nature  of  the 
steps  of  a  mesne  process— which  will 
redeem    ill-regulated    impetuosity 
from   floundering   into  the   gentle 
passion?     All  our  youths  ahould 
look  back  to  that  steady  young  man 
of  Mrs.  Hannah  More — ^the  amiable 
.  CoBlebs — ^who  set  out  upon  his  ma- 
trimonial travels,  and  at  last  dis- 
covered a  correct,  discreet,  coldly- 
virtuous,  and,  I  am  sure,  very  plain 
voung  person,  who  exactly  suited 
nim.      Alas,   that    such   paragons 
should  be  so  inaccessible,  so  difficult 
of  discovery!-  being  reserved,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  only  for  those  correct, 
decent,  well-conaucted  young  men 
who  will  put  themselves  to  pains  to 
find  them  out   But  for  us,  poor  cast- 
aways— we,  who  blindly  follow  our 
wretched  fimcy,  and   hanker  after 
this  or  that  set  of  features,  those 
eyes,  that  hair,  those  cheeks,  that 
colour,  that  figure,  and  other  decora- 
tions of  this  poor  mortality,  all  in 
the  most  absurd,  irrational  way — 
how  shall  it  be  with  us?     Alas! 
not  a  thought  for  that  interior  fur- 
niture, the  jewels  of  the  mind.    Not 
a  thought  for  that  hidden  gold  and 
silver,  which  will  keep  bright  and 
burnished,  while  that  outer  taber- 
nacle with  all  its — ^baubles  shall  we 
odl  them? — of  fine  eyes  and  such- 
like,, will   only  too   surely  decay. 
There  is  no  logic  (shame  on  us!^, 
no  reticence  in  our  behaviour  in  this 
important  matter:  no  cahn  selec- 
tion.   Not  one  of  us  takes  after  that 
great  exemplar  of  the  young  Coelebe, 
sifting  society  for  that  pearl  of  price, 
a  valiant  woman.    We,  indeed,  play 
young  Coelebs  so  far;  but  we  sift 
no  more  than  a  ball-room  or  two. 
Yonder  is  the  face  that  shall  undo 
us,  and  presto !  the  ice  has  cracked, 
and  we  are  down,  and  carried  away 
under  water.     Nay,  the  thing  hays 
been  carried  yet  f urtlier ;  and  infiatu- 
ated  men,  blinded  by  their  passions, 
following  the  dictate  of  a  pure  (and 
absurd)  aflfoctian,  have  proceeded  to 
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tho  lost  act  of  all,  and  crowned 
their  follies  by  an  ill-omened  mar- 
liage. 

Btill,  I  fimcy  the  thing  cannot 
work  long  in  the  present  fashion. 
The  oheedol  world  will  lose  half  its 
colouring,  and  subside  into  a  sad- 
eoloured  gray.  The  gilding  will  be 
rubbed  on  the  gingerbread ;  in  &ct, 
there  will  be  no  gingerbread  to  gild, 
and  no  gtl^^irig  to  rub  off.  It  would 
be  no  better  than  those  gorgeous  set 
pieces,  those  revolTing  stars  of  efful- 
gence and  ludls  of  dazzling  light, 
which  close  our  pantomimes,  wnen 
the  electric  b'ght  has  been  turned  off, 
and  the  audience  is  leaving  the 
house,  and  they  stand  out  in  their 
cold  deformity,  as  coarse  canvas,  and 
rafters,  and  patches  of  tinsel.  A  rude, 
heayy  foot  nas  stamped  through  a 
fine  gossamer  web  of  Queen  MaVs 
own  weaving,  and  left  a  jagged, 
gaping  rent 

Let  us  try  to  Bup})06e  a  ball  when 
the  new  system  is  fiEurly  at  work,  and 
the  unruly  i)a8sion  has  been  effec- 
tually eradicated.  Would  there  be 
festivity,  dancing,  or  even  company 
— ^would  there  be  a  ball. at  all?  Bet- 
ting apart  those  eaxthier  attractions 
which  do,  indeed,  draw  the  more 
elderly  section  of  our  race  to  such 
scenes,  and  who  find  in  a  well-laid 
supper-board  a  certain  gross  joy,  it 
may  be  reasonably  doubted  if  quiet 
entertainments  could  draw  together 
the  young  of  both  sexes.  That  un- 
dercurrent->the  old  Art  of  Love- 


is  the  basis  of  all  these  terpdchorean 
delights.  Young  Alfired  Corydon, 
who,  under  pressure  of  the  mistress 
of  the  &ast,  has  been  mated  tempo- 
rarily with  the  &ded  channs  of  an 
elderly  partner,  finds  it  but  a  weary, 
tedious  business,  and  walks  his  mi- 
nuet with  a  repugnance  only  too 
patent  Those  clouds  of  houris  in 
tulle  have  some  small  share  in  draw- 
ing  the  youth  of  our  country  to  these 
revels.  And  they,  too — the  tuUo 
houris — aU  bouillon6*d  and  bouf- 
fonn^'d,  are  not  altogether  indifferent 
to  these  Bayards  of  tiie  ball— heroes 
of  a  hundred  quadrilles,  who  have 
borne  the  heats  and  the  dusts  of  a 
hundred  valsing  jousts,  and  are  not 
fiunt;  whose  tongues  move  lightly, 
and  whose  evening  armour,  oon- 
structed  by  skilful  hands,  runs  in 
graoeftd  folds.  In  the  abstract, 
dancing  is,  so  to  speak,  enjoyment; 
and  yet  a  measure  with  some  plain 
and  aged  charmer,  even  though  some 
ravishing,  dying  fsJl  be  winding  from 
the  music-gallery — some  melancholy 
song  of  the  comet  swan  (for  are  there 
not  valses  known  as  '  chantantes  ?') 
is  but  an  insipid,  tasteless  business. 
Extinguish  the  purple  light,  and 
there  melts  away  all  airy,  fleecy 
clouds  of  lace  and  gauze,  the  gold 
and  silver  sprinkling,  the  garlimds 
of  gay  flowers,  the  flutt^ing  &ns, 
the  bouauets— in  short,  the  whole 
of  that  little  armoury  with  which 
Beauty  figbts  her  battles. 


THE   HUMAN   SEASONS. 
LjiUsnuLTED  BT  J.  D.  Watson. 

FIJB  Seasons  fill  the  measure  of  the  year ; 
There  are  four  Seasons  in  tiie  mind  of  man: 
He  has  his  lusty  Spring,  when  fimcy  clear 
Takes  in  all  beauty  witii  an  easy  span: 
He  has  his  Summer,  when  luxuriously 
Spring's  honied  cud  of  youthful  thought  he  loves 
To  ruminate,  and  by  such  dreaming  nigh 
Is  nearest  unto  heaven:  quiet  coves 
His  Soul  has  in  its  Autumn,  when  his  wings 
He  fnrleth  close;  contented  so  to  look 
On  mists  in  idleness— to  let  fiur  ihingB 
Pass  by  unheeded  as  a  tloeshold  brook. 
He  has  his  Winter  too  of  pale  misfeature. 
Or  else  he  would  fbrego  his  modal  natnia— Esatb. 
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THE  LITEBATUBE  OF  THE  BLESSED  ISLES. 


In  Two  Fabib. — Part  L 


THE  present  thinking,  acting 
London  society  has  been  formed 
to  what  it  is  by  whatever  it  has 
been,  and  by  whatever  other  so- 
cieties in  the  world  are  and  have 
becoi.  It  is  the  product  of  ages  of 
primitive  woad  and  savagery;  of 
the  Boman  toga  and  law;  of  the 
Saxon  gaberdine  and  agriculture; 
of  Nonnan  mail  and  feudalism ;  of 
oommeroe  and  refinement ;  of  steam 
power  and  the  telegraph.  More,  it 
IS  in  its  daily  life  very  much  what 
its  swift  and  intimate  connection 
with  remote  quarters  of  the  globe 
make  it  A  Maori  rebellion  in 
New  Zealand,  the  death  of  an  Em- 

Jeror  of  China,  the  jealousy  of 
apanese  barons,  the  celebration  of 
a  Grand  Custom  in  Dah6mey — all 
influence  the  pulses  of  its  finauoial 
qrstem,  afifect  the  safety  of  some  of 
its  outlying  members,  form  or  mo- 
dify its  theories,  or  throaten  to  make 
its  sword  leap  sharp  and  glittering 
from  its  scabbanL  Although  no 
one  of  its  members  can  at  first  hand 
and  in  his  own  person  be  every- 
thing, he  can  still,  by  sympathy  or 
otherwise,  be  whatever  any  ex- 
ceptional adventurers  are.  With 
mighty  hunters  he  may  encounter 
lions  and  follow  on  the  spore  of 
elephants;  with  Du  Chaillu  he  may 
bloodlessly  fraternize  with  gorillas ; 
or  protest  against  outrage  to  his 
national  flag  with  Commander  Wil- 
liams. A  man  then  knows  himself 
in  his  largest  humaniiy  when  he 
infers  from  the  lives  of  others  his 
own  &culties  and  possibilities  under 
other  conditions.  It  is  by  incorpo- 
rating with  his  own,  other  men's 
experiences,  that  any  individual  can 
hope  to  become  approximately  the 
measure  of  the  race. 

And  our  London  Society,  if  it 
would  justify  its  aspirations  to  re- 
flect London  in  literaiy  activity, 
must  claim  an  equally  discursive 
right  and  fulfil  as  discursive  a  duty. 
As  the  literaiy '  heir  of  all  the  ages,' 
it  must  dutifully  accept  all  tiieir 
legacies.  It  is  called  upon  to  mani- 
fesib  an  interest  in  all  societies,  ao- 
toal,  possible,  or  projected.  In  this 
spirit  it  is  that  our  readers  are  in- 


vited to  a  friendly  excnisian  to  the 
Blessed  Isles,  the  seats  of  sunshine 
and  political  i)erfection,  amongst 
whose  luminous  shadows  we  have 
to  offer  them  a  banquet  long  ago 
provided  by  a  select  numbw,  fit  and 
few,  of  illustrious  cateras.  It  is 
fitting,  for  the  strong  performance 
of  routine  duties,  that  life  should  be 
diversi&ed  with  the  unprofessionaL 
It  is  good  to  brace  ourselves  for  the 
commonplace  by  sportive  rambles 
in  the  gardens  of  fiction.  We  may 
learn,  and  from  time  to  time  renew 
the  impression,  that  the  pursuits 
proper  to  ourselves  are  not,  and 
should  not  be  all-engrossing,  when 
we  discover  an  enthusiasm  as  great 
as  our  own,  exhausting  itself  in 
other  directions.  The  immediate 
cause  of  such  explorations  may  be 
the  unassnming  one  of  recreation, 
but  modesty  and  dignitv  are  its 
fellows  in  result  We  shall,  in  a 
few  sentences,  show  how  deeply 
rooted  in  our  dispositions  is  the 
tendency  to  speak  and  to  hear  of 
'Better  Lands;'  and  how  pleasant 
and  healthy  it  is  in  a  state  of  sociely 
yet  confessedly  imperfect,  to  form 
one  of  an  audience  to  whom  gravo 
dreamers  submit  their  visions  of 
amelioration.  We  shall  find  the 
origin  of  this  kind  of  literature 
deeply  rooted  in  the  necessities  and 
longings  of  our  nature. 

F^m  infinite  nothing  to  infinite 
nothing — such  ia  the  dream-mar- 
shalled world-pilgrimage  of  the  de- 
vout Djain  and  BuddMst  of  North- 
em  India,  Ceylon,  and  the  Central 
Flowery  Land.  Between  past  eter- 
nal dreams  of  Brahm,  disturbed 
during  a  time-interval  to  a  shadowy 
activi^  in  the  creation  of  illusive 
forms,  and  a  reabsorption,  through- 
out a  coming  eternal  repose,  of  all 
fleeting  phenomena,  whether  of  spirit 
or  of  matter— such  is  the  position  of 
the  hfe-pktform  of  the  contempla- 
tive Brahmin.  The  same  divine 
dissatis&ction  with  the  Present, 
which,  under  the  colossal  forces  of  a 
tropical  nature,  pressed  the  aspira- 
tions of  remot^t  oriental  humanity 
to  the  deification  either  of  coma  and 
impersonality,  or  of  non-existence. 
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gaye  to  the  Feraiaii  a  dualistio  the- 
ology^ in  which  Light  and  Good  were 
the  Bteonger  antagonists  of  Darkness 
and  Evil.  For&er  to  the  west, 
where  the  xwwers  of  nature  and 
man  were  more  in  equilibrium,  or 
where,  having  less  or  more  to  con- 
quer fh>m  the  former,  the  latter  be- 
came aware  of  individual  virtue, 
men  took  refuge  from  the  present  in 
traditions  and  reminiscences  of  a 
bygone  dynasty  of  justice,  or  in  fond 
dreams  of  Agircea  redux,  and  the  in- 
stauration  of  the  golden  t^ 

The  golden  age  past,  S  we  may 
trust  the  representations  of  andent 
poetry,  was  one  in  which  men^ 
nourished  by  the  spontaneous  pro- 
ductions of  the  untilled  eurth,  hved 
a  life  of  truth  and  unselfish  honesty. 
Law  was  justice,  and  not  a  code; 
for  as  yet  there  was  no  statute,  no 
judge,  no  infraction  of  right,  no 
criminal,  and  no  punishment  A 
perfect  tnmquillily  possessed  all 
things:  there  was  no  travelling  by 
land,  no  Toyaging  by  sea;  no  seve- 
rance of  domestic  ties  or  &mily  com- 
munion; the  military  art  was  un- 
known; the  seasons  toyed  with  each 
other  in  the  ethereal  mildness  of  a 
perpetual  spring.  The  future  era  of 
nappiuess,  in  which  by  a  blessed 
alchemy  the  age  of  iron  was  to  be 
letransmuted  into  gold,  was  to  see 
guilt  and  fear  chased  from  the  glad 
earth  for  ever.  Li  the  maturi^  of 
this  age  there  was  to  be  peace 
amongst  all  creatures;  commerce 
was  to  cease  by  the  production  of 
all  fruits  in  all  soils  without  the 
pain  of  cultivation ;  the  artiE^  to  be 
anticipated  by  a  provident  nature; 
and  fruition  in  all  things  to  embrace 
inception. 

We  of  a  later  age,  to  which  has 
been  restored  the  clearer  light  re- 
flected prismatically  in  heathen 
memories  and  expectations,  journey 
hopefidly  between  two  paradises— a 
former  Eden  forfeited,  and  a  coming 
Millennium,  before  whose  bright- 
ness the  lustre  of  the  age  of  human 
in&ncy  shall  darken  itself  in  willing 
echpee. 

Not  exclusively,  however,  by  the 
remembrances  of  the  past  and  the 
nopes  of  the  future  are  we  enabled 
to  surmount  or  elude  the  exigent 
difficulties  of  the  present.      It  is 
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when  these  are  scant  of  comfort  that 
we  have  recourse  for  diversion  to  the 
more  subtle  instruments  of  imagina- 
tion, to  the  airy  creations  of  &ncy, 
to  tiie  light,  perfect  proportions  of 
the  ideal.  Not  continuously  do  we 
husband  our  forces  of  locomotion  to 
farther  us  on  our  way  from  starting- 
place  to  goal;  but  occasionally,  fit- 
fully, as  circumstances  dictate,  we 
open  the  valve  of  safety  and  specu- 
lation. We  send  forth  our  artificers 
to  build  and  people  palaoes  any  and 
everywhere  withm  the  limits  of  ex- 
tension. We  charm  away  an  hour 
of  pain  with  anodynes  of  the  gods; 
we  escape  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
tyrants  to  broad-lying  continents  of 
justice,  in  which  our  noblest  part  is 
native ;  we  slip  the  fotters  of  a  gall- 
ing despotism  to  lead  a  grandly  pro- 
testing colony  to  the  et£er  and  the 
stars.  Our  princely  minds  are  the 
consorts  of  thought;  and  in  the 
domains  with  which  thought  has 
dowered  us  we  find  brother  kings 
with  whom  as  brother  kings  to  rule 
fraternally.  More  sober^,  if  our 
fact  be  a  fact  of  fog  and  grievance, 
our  romance  may  yet  be  thett  of  the 
Blessed  Isles. 

It  suits  our  purpose,  and  violates 
no  propriety,  to  <uvide  fiction  into 
representative  and  presentative.  The 
former  is  a  realistic  fiction,  in  which 
characters,  having  only  a  nominal 
personality,  do  yet  represent  and 
typify  others  as  they  appear  in  na- 
ture unadorned  and  unextenuated. 
The  latter  is  an  ideal  fiction— a 
mirror  which,  receiving  the  images 
of  nature  as  she  is,  does  yet,  by  a 
magic  beyond  the  ken  of  catoptrics, 
reflect  them  as  they  might  oe— a 
mirror  which  receives  the  common- 
place and  the  actual  to  give  them 
Dock  as  the  heroic  and  the  possible 
of  humanity.  Of  one  species  of  this 
presentative  flctian  we  propose — 
first  asking  the  reader  to  identify  its 
origin  wim  that  dissatisfaction  and 
discernment  of  defoct  from  which 
sprung  the  creeds  and  the  flibles  we 
have  glanced  at— to  present  a  little 
in  detail  the  peculiarities  and  mani- 
festations. 

The  elysiums  with  which  the 
world  is  familiar  are  generally 
islands.  Political  fairy-laM  has, 
perhaps,  as  much  a  natural  and 
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neoesaary  m  a  fimciful  determination 
to  insolarity.  Plato's  'Bepnblic' 
is  the  unfixed  Deloe  of  a  profound 
dream-ocean,  Baoan'a '  New  Atlantis/ 
Gonzalo's  selection  of  the  realm  of 
Fioepero  as  the  site  of  his  projected 
golden  age  oonstitntion,  and  Har- 
rington's '  Oceana/  justify  the  claim 
of  islands  to  he  considered  as  the 
seats  of  happiness.  Bemarldng  this, 
"we  haye  ensnrined  in  our  title  words 
which  haye  been  long  extant  as 
symbols  of  bliss.  The  '  Utopia'  of 
Sir  Thomas  More  supplies  ns  with 
another  instance  of  the  operation  of 
this  role,  and  gives  ns,  at  the  same 
time,  a  name  which  is  often  extended 
from  tiie  indiTiduaJ  oyer  the  entire 
species,  and  with  which,  in  some 
form  or  otiier,  as  nonn  or  a4jectiye» 
for  better  or  worse,  blessing  or  cnrs- 
ing^yery  one  is  familiar. 

>Vhat,  then,  is  a  Utopda?  In 
common  parlance,  eyery  project  that 
has  for  its  end  an  object  too  good  to 
be  within  the  possibility  of  realiza- 
tion is  Utopian.  But  this,  although 
in  accordance  with  a  natural  ten- 
dency and  popular  usage,  is  to  claim 
for  the  word  an  elasticity  and  general 
signification  which  is  not  sdentifi- 
cidly  warranted.  Strictly  it  is  a 
defined,  particular  symbol,  and  not 
a  univeiBal  one.  The  fact  that  its 
initial  letter  stands  in  the  place  of 
two  letters  in  Greek,  giyes  to  the 
etymology  of  the  word  an  ancipital 
character.  By  some  it  is  deriyed 
from  c^, '  well/  and  roiroff, '  place  :*  by 
otiiers  its  first  letterHsyllable  is  iden- 
tified with  ob,  'not/  and  thus  taken 
in  connection  with  the  rvirot,  which 
is  either  of  the  altematiye  e^molo- 
gies  is  inyariable,  may  be  freely  re- 
presented by  the  English  '  no-suoh- 
plaoe/  and  analogued  l^  the  Weiss- 
nichtwo  ('  know-not-where ')  of  Oar- 
lyle's' Sartor  Besartns.'  The  former 
deiiyation  would  bring  the  ety- 
mology of  the  name  nearer  to  a  defi- 
nition of  the  thing.  It  is  too  great 
a  liberty  to  thrust  a  double  duty 
upon  the  same  member  of  the  word, 
or  we  might,  by  taking  both  to- 
gether, get  at  some  such  sense  as 
this— that  Utopia  is  a  place  too  good 
to  be  true.  And  this  is  pretty  much 
the  case.  Utopia  giyes  a  class  name 
to  imaginary  goyemmenta  in  which 
everything  is  perfectly  regulated  for 


the  wel&re  of  the  whole  oommunify ; 
in  which  the  good  of  all  is  the  caie 
of  each;  as  was  the  case  in  the  &bu- 
lous  island  discovered  and  described 
by  Sir  Thomas  More. 

Does  any  one  ask  cut  hcno  with 
regard  to  Utopias?  Weanswerthat 
w^t  ideal  beauty  is  to  the  artist 
striving  after  its  embodiment;  what 
justice  is  to  law  painfully  approxi- 
mating thereto  l^  multiplicity  of 
statute ;  what  a  perfect  simere  is  to 
the  earth  ruthlessly  whirled  and 
tortured  out  of  shape  by  manifold 
motion ;  what  perfect  sanctity  is  to 
the  sin-hating  sinner — that  is  ideal 
government  to  the  framer  and  ad- 
ministrator of  working-day  constitu- 
tions. The  man  without  an  unap- 
proachable ideal  is  doomed  to  be  a 
slave  and  menial,  never  a  master  in 
his  craft.  Take  ideal  from  the 
world,  and  concerning  all  good  it 
may  be  said  actum  est  i  tJie  bereaved 
planet  has  only  to  set  up  as  a  de- 
pendency of  iJmbo  and  the  '  lords 
of  hell.'  As  the  poet  and  the  artist 
generalize  from  lovely  parts  imper- 
fectly a4justed  to  tiie  symmetrical 
beauty  of  the  perfect  type  according 
to  their  oonoeption  of  it,  so  in  politics 
frxnn  the  impeifectly  assorted  mem- 
bers of  a  constitution  ehaque  reveui 
fait  9on  Dtojne.  Sir  Thomas  More 
above  mentioned  discovered  his 
Utopia  whilst  navigating  bv  charts 
in  which,  long  before,  its  bearings 
had  been  dimly  laid  down.  It  is  to 
an  age  all  but  as  fiir  back  as  that  of 
Socrates  that  we  have  recourse  when 
we  would  seek  the  original,  l^e  pa- 
triarch, so  to  speak,  of  those  works 
which  in  these  latter  ages  England, 
and  Europe  generally,  have  classi- 
fied as  Utopias.  The  rivalry  between 
Xenophon  and  Plato  oft^  mani- 
fested itself  in  a  kind  of  competitive 
selection  of  the  same  objects  of  lite- 
zary  treatment;  and  has,  amongst 
other  things,  given  us  from  each  a 
characteristic  course  of  politics.  It 
is  difficult  to  fix  the  chronological 
order  of  their  works  in  this  kind  as 
wholes,  seeing  that  with  a  frigidly 
polite  reticence  they  almost  uniform- 
ly forbore  allusion  to  each  other. 
But  as  parte,  at  least,  of  the  Bepublic 
were  iQtroduoed  to  the  world  Wore 
the  commencement  of  Uie  Gyro- 
paadia^  we  shall  not  do  amiss  in 
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allotting  the  fizst  place  of  mantion  to 
Plato. 

We  have  said  genezally  that  the 
dinamen  to  Utopiaii  arohiteotme  is 
bom  of  dissatifi&ctioii  wi^  existing 
edifioea  And  particular  Utopias  are 
ao  much  the  pioteating  oontnuies  of 
particular  abnseB  and  grieYances 
that  we  may  infer  the  one  ftam  the 
other  as  natoially  as  tram  the  grow- 
ing pieciaion  and  minuter  articula- 
tirai  of  oonaecntiye  creeds  may  be. 
inferred  the  limits  within  which  con- 
temporaneous and  slightij  antece- 
dent hereby  was  exercising  itself 
The  fi>rtreas  and  the  ark  suggest  the 
deluge  and  the  attack.  A  moment's 
glance  will  discoyer  to  us  the  state 
of  sociely  against  which  the  works 
of  Plato  and  Xenophon  were  re- 
actionary. 

We  are  so  much  accustomed  to 
admire  the  great  and  noble  achieve- 
ments of  a  momentarily -united 
Oreeoe,  that  we  for^t,  or  do  not 
notice,  the  infinite  meanness  and 
jealousies  of  a  hundred  microscopic 
states,  always  jangling  when  &ee 
from  extenial  pressure,  and  not  al- 
ways at  one  in  the  iaoe  of  perils  that 
thraatened  the  very  heart  and  life  of 
Hellenic  independence.  Again,  we 
are  so  daazled  with  the  splcmdour  of 
Alliens,  as  a  treasury  of  wisdom 
to  which  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa 
yielded  up  their  stores  of  tributary 
philosophy ;  as  a  centre  of  knowledge, 
any  one-day's  oonyersation  of  whoise 
people  was  a  talked  cydopaddia  of 
human  science;  as  a  world  university 
and  atelier  of  the  beautiful  and  divine 
in  art;— we  are  so  blinded  by  these 
things,  and  with  the  contemplation 
of  that  city  as  the  theatre  of  liberty, 
that  we  have  no  eye  for  its  political 
lioeniiousneBS.  We  do  not  see  the 
savagery  of  that  high  cultivation; 
the  anthropophagus  grinning  behind 
the  bust  of  Pallas;  or  Pan  shambling 
and  leering  amongst  the  Hemue. 
Yet  is  it  none  the  less  true  that,  under 
tiie  misrule  of  the  terrible  Athenian 
demos,  it  was  almost  impossible  for 
a  substantial,  gentiemanJike  citizen 
to  live.  By  means  of  iniquitous  ex- 
actions allowed  by  the  law,  he  might 
be  compelled,  for  popular  amuse- 
ment, to  ring  the  changes  of  trier- 
arch,  or  galley-equipp^;  of  chore- 
gos,  fdmisher  of  chonsam  dnuoatio 


spectacle;  and,  lastly,  of  beggar  or 
^ile.  His  life,  forttme,  and  honour 
were  «t  the  mercy  of  dicatU — men 
combining  the  fdnctions  of  judge  and 
jury— who  rose  before  daylight  to 
secure  their  ohanoe  of  the  daily  obol 
(three  halQ)ence)  paid  for  their  ser- 
vices ;  whose  palms  itched  for  the 
paltry  snm  which  represented  the 
value  of  acquittal  or  condemnation 
to  the  arraigned  victims  of  a  spiteftd 
prosecution;  who,  in  default  of 
purses,  bestowed  theur  filthy  bribe- 
money  where  a  sailor  of  modem 
times  bestows  his  oheeik-distending 
.  quid;  who  retired  early  to  a  rest 
which,  although  undisturbed  by  con- 
science, was  broken — praised  be  a 
diBceming  Nemesis!  —  by  insect 
champions  of  the  innocent,  ruthlessly 
demanding  blood  for  blood.  These 
men  we  do  not  see,  because  we  haye 
not  to  con&ont  or  jostle  them.  With 
Plato  and  Xenophon  tioe  case  was 
different  They  Bad  seen  their  great 
teacher  given  over  to  hemlock,  for 
upholding  his  own  dignity  and  that 
of  justice,  for  refusing  \p  humble 
himself  to  the  worship  of  CS^berus 
Bitting  in  the  seat  of  Thesens.  Plato, 
returning  from  travels  which  had 
hud  all  the  available  world  under 
contribution,  retired  to  Academe, 
acoming  to  take  part  in  public  i^airs 
so  administered;  and  Xenophon 
suffered  exile  for  c^nnpathy  with 
Sparta.  To  such  men — it  is  not 
qpite  a  paradox— the  only  true  poli- 
tical life  was  a/etjpn«cf  one.  TheoxUy 
perfect  constitution  was  one  which, 
as  a  first  condition,  must  contrast 
with  the  one  they  despised;  as  a 
second,  must  resemble  some  other 
that  came  nearer  to  their  approval ; 
and,  as  a  third,  must  foe  punfied  in 
their  own  alembic. 

The  Bepublio  of  Plato  is  one  of  a 
series  which  seems  to  be  offered  as 
a  tetralogy  of  political  and  pMLoso- 
phical  dramas.  It  is  in  the  form  of 
a  narrative,  which  Socrates  relates 
in  the  presence  of  a  select  party  of 
friends,  who  support  tiie  rdle  of 
subordinate  and  occasional  interlo- 
cutors. It  was  a  grievance  of  Plato 
that  he  could  find  no  existing  form 
of  government  that  suited  a  philo- 
soiwer;  and  thati  in  consequence, 
the  philosophical  character  itself  was 
deofiying.    If  the  philosophical  chft- 
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XBcter  could  bat  mfiet  ivith  a  goresm- 
meat  whose  peifectioii  oozreBponded 
to  its  own,  '  then  should  we  see/  he 
says,  '  that  it  inyolyes  in  it  some- 
thing essentially  diTine,  and  that  in 
all  bnt  U — ^in  men,  their  oharactezs, 
and  jrazsoitB—theie  is  nothing  but 
what  is  miseraUy  hnman.'  No  po- 
lity, he  contends,  woold  ever  be  per- 
fect nntil  philosophers  became  its 
langs,  or  its  kin^  philosophers.  So 
that  the  repnbhc,  being  a  i^epnblic 
of  snoh,  was  oonfifisedly  inapfdicable 
to  the  ordinary  world.  *  It  is'—to 
quote  the  words  of  the  late  Archer 
Bntler— '  the  prophecy  of  fiitore  pos-. 
sibiliiaeB  when  indiTidnals  were  to 
carry  out,  each  for  himself  and  for 
the  oommnnity,  that  scheme  of  per- 
fection which  God  had  shadowed 
ferth  in  the  sensible  nniyersa  And 
so  completely  identified  are  the  po- 
litics of  Plato  with  porely  ethical 
flpecalati0n,  that  many  critics  haye 
contended  that  the  whole  BepnbUo 
is  bat  an  allegoricfd  description  of 
an  indiyidnal  hnman  sonL' 

From  the  exercise  and  combination 
of  thetluee&calties— Beason;  Spi- 
rit,orWill;  and  Appetite,  or  Passion 
— 4nto  which  Plato  analysses  the  hu- 
man mind,  result  four  cardi-nal  vir- 
tues: Prudence,  or  Wisdom;  Cou- 
rage, or  Fortitude :  Temperance,  or 
8€&-control;  in  wnich,  when  fiilly 
realized.  Virtue  itself  consists.  De- 
veloping the  analogy  between  the 
ideas  tit  the  perfect  man  and  the 
perfect  state,  Plato  insistB  that  in 
his  republic  there  shall  be  one  part 
to  correspond  to  the  Beason,  to  whom 
the  sovereignty  is  to  be  introsted ;  a 
second  part,  answering  to  the  Bjpint, 
or  Will,  is  to  assist  the  sovereign; 
and  lastly,  a  third  part,  parallel  to 
the  Appetite,  or  Passion,  is  to  minis- 
tear  to  the  bodily  wants  of  the  com- 
munity. These  are  the  three  social 
classes— the  rulers,  who  are  to  apply 
themselves  to  the  contemplation  of 
the  eternal  ideas  of  things — trui^ 
itself— and,  ardently  admiring  the 
beauty  of  virtoe,  to  recommend  it  to 
others  by  the  weight  of  their  per- 
sonal esumple  j  the  warriors,  guar- 
dians, or  executive,  who— as  assessors 
with  the  rulers,  and  in  the  line  of 
promotion,  according  to  virtue  and 
talent,  to  Uie  highest  functions— are 
to  be  cazefally  educated  to  philoso- 


phical propossessiond,  and  to  be  of 
strong  will  and  wTiflinfiliing  deter- 
mination; and  the  artisans,  or  crafts- 
men, who,  as  unacquainted  with  wis- 
dom, are  inadmissible  to  political 
trust  or  dignity,  ^^ach  class  contri- 
butes a  peculiar  virtue  to  the  geneMd 
body.  By  its  ruling  class  the  state 
becomes  sagacious,  bold  by  its  war- 
riors, and  temperate  by  the  obedience 
of  its  artisans.  Of  the  combination 
of  these  virtues  in  the  whole  com- 
munity civil  justice  is  the  result 
The  nulitary  class  are  to  be  carefolly 
disciplined  in  gymnastics— a  t&tm 
which  includes  every  ph^cal  exer- 
cise that  may  tend  to  the  sul^tion 
of  the  will  and  the  passions  to  reason 
— and  in  music>  another  generic 
term,  which  embraces  aU  culture 
having  a  tendency  to  deyelop  a 
well-balanced  mental  force.  JBut 
every  science  and  art  is  to  be  counted 
valuable  only,  or  at  least  chiefly,  as 
it  indicates  a  moral  and  religious 
science  beyond  itselfl  Thus  even 
the  filvourite  sciences  of  Plato— ma- 
thematics, music,  «Dd  astronomy — 
are  given  up  as  handmaids  to  virtue. 
Poete  are,  if  not  excluded,  to  be 
jealously  guarded,  and  placed  under 
the  strictest  surveillance.  Instead 
of  lengthily  illustrating  or  extenu- 
ating this  apparently  churlish  deci- 
sion of  Plato,  we  would  simply  re- 
mark, that  the  republic  is  an  ideal  not 
of  an  aBsthetical,  out  of  a  moral  har- 
mony; and  that  Plato  in  this,  sternly 
checkmg  his  own  recollections  of 
youthful  delight  and  adult  taste  and 
feeling  in  fevour  of  Homer,  yielded 
to  the  voices  of  judgment  and  con- 
sdenoe.  The  feet  is  that  Homer  and 
the  poete,  his  followers,  were  the 
popular  priests  of  a  theology  which, 
bemg,  as  a  theology,  gross  and  im- 
moral, was  shodong  to  the  clear- 
Bouled  hierophant  of  ideal  mysteries. 
But  perfect  harmony,  whether  of 
states  or  individuals,  is  liable  to  be 
disturbed.  When  reason  is  on  the 
throne  of  the  human  soul  we  have 
an  analogy  with  aristrocracy,  Plato's 
model  government;  when  ambition 
resulte  from  the  dominance  of  will 
over  reason,  we  have  a  parallelism  to 
such  timooracies  as  Crete  and  Sparta ; 
when  the  reins  are  given  to  api)etito, 
avarice  arises,  which  is  analogous  to 
oligarchy;  when  the  passions  are 
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inoidinately  and  Tecklessly  indulged, 
we  haye  an  image  of  democracy; 
and,  lastly,  when  any  one  passion 
exercises  exclusiYe  and  OYerbearing 
sway,  we  have  an  exact  picture  of 
absolutism,  which  is  pronounced  by 
iPlato  the  worstpossible  condition  of 
social  union.    Tne  modelling  of  the 
state  upon  the  indiyidual  has  dr- 
cumscrifaed  the  speculations  of  our 
philosopher.    Starting  ftom  such  a 
premiss,  no  logic,  no  sophism  could 
rescue  him  from  one  or  two  conclu- 
sions which  have  generally  Bippeared 
monstrous  to  persons  who  have  con- 
sidered isolated  and  random  articles  • 
of  his  constitution.  As  the  indiyidual 
mind  is  one,  there  must  be  unity  in 
ti^e  state,  coherence,  harmony;  and 
as  in  the  mind  every  &culty  and  its 
results  belong  to  every  other  even 
of  inferior  dignity,  so  in  the  state, 
although  classes,  even  in  the  arrogant 
fonn  of  castes  be  insisted  on,  there  is 
to  be  a  general  and  unenvious  fia- 
temity— a  community  of  property, 
oi  wives,  and  children.     Plato  is 
driven  to  these  conclusions,  not  by 
the  depravity  or  unsoxmdnesB  of  his 
morals,  but  by  the  soundness  and 
severity  of  his  dialectics.   '  The  &ult 
of  Plato's  ideal  of  political  perfec- 
tion'—we  recur  to  Archer  Butler — 
'  is,  that  it  converts  the  members  of 
a  state  into  mere  machines  of  the 
public  will,  and,  annihilating  all  in- 
dividuality, endangers  the  impulse 
to  personal  excellence;  overpowers 
the  subjects  of  government  with  a 
legislation  perhaps  too  private,  offi- 
cious,-and  minute;    opposes   the 
growth  of  the  natural  affections  (de- 
stroying at  a  blow  all  filial  and  con- 
nubial relations),  and  leaves  no  room 
for  national  expansion  or  circum- 
stantial alteration.    .    .    •    •    But 
with  aU  their  peculiarities— in  many 
instances  in  consequence  of  their 
peculiarities  —  these     extraordinary 
works  (the '  Bepublic'  and  the  three 
others,  fanning  the  political  tetra- 
logy) maintain  their  mterest  beyond 
all  subsequent  political  essays;  for 
the  union,  characteristic  of  Plato,  of 
sublime  sod  conmrehensive  concep- 
tions of  the  |)068iDilitie8  of  moral  ad- 
vancement with  the  minutest  special 
observations  of  human  nature,  they 
are  still, perhaps, unequalled;  nor  is 
the  literuy  education  of  any  statist 


completed -who  has  not  made  th^n 
his  own.' 

With  the  '  Gyropffidia'  of  Xeno- 
phon   speculations  on  government 
assumed  a  new  phase.     Plato  had 
invested  his   conomonwealth  as  a 
whole  with  a  grand  but  shadowy 
royalty— had,  in  despair  of  finding 
his   republic  realizable  xmder  any 
human  conditions,  ventured  only  on 
an  impersonal   treatise,  a  system 
withoti  a  hero.     Xenophon  ven- 
tured, on  the  contrary,  to  give  his 
'  CyropsBdia '  a  narrative  and  historic 
form,  and  even — ^in  this  more  daring 
than  writers  of  this  class  generally 
— grouped  the  illustrations  of  his 
system  about  a  historic  name  and  in 
a  historic  country.    In  doing  so  it 
is  naturally  to  be  expected  that  his 
imagination  would  be  more  in  check 
than  if  he  had  no  scenes  or  persona 
to  accommodate  but  those  created 
by  himself  in  his  own  cloud-laDd. 
Introducing  this  form  of  hteiary 
TJtopianism,  he  became  the  origi- 
nator of  political  romance;  at  me 
same  time  he  impressed  upcm  his 
work  so  deep  a  stamp  of  fisasibility 
as  to  leave  it  debatable  whether  it 
was  intended  for  a  romance  or  a 
history.     Of  course  the  purely  ro- 
mantic side  of  the  argument  has  had 
its  supporters ;  and  Oicero,  for  one, 
says  tne  '  Cyropffidia '  was  written 
not  to  suit  historical  fidelily,  but  to 
exhibit  a  representation  (effigies)  of 
an  excellent  government    In  many 
important  respects  it  &ils  of   the 
truth  of  history:   chronology,  for 
instance,  is  disregarded,  and  the 
sequence  of  events  anticipated  by  a 
development  not  short  of  the  mira^ 
euloua     Even  the  manner  of  the 
death  of  Cyrus,  who  expires  in  his 
bed  after  the  utterance  of  an  ad- 
mirable speech,  is  utterly  at  varih 
ance  with  the  matier-of-&ct  versioii 
of  Herodotus.  The  artistic  demanded 
an  imposing  and  congruous  finoiU; 
and  the  CSyrus  of  the  romance  avoids, 
by  an  imputed  end  of  cahn  and 
dignity,  a  violent  death  in  the  heat 
of  battle,  and  the  after  scomfdl 
treatment  of  his  remains  at  the 
hands  of  the  humorous  Scythian 
queen,  Tomyris. 

Dos^rising  the  institutions  of  his 
native  state,  the  corruption  of  which 
we  lately  glanced  at,  and  admiring 
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the  moie  aiistocratio  economy  of 
Sparta,  Xenophon  has  set  the 
i(tealized  institations  of  this  state  to 
work  themselves  out  in  nnison  with 
those  of  Persia  in  the  last  oonntry 
as  an  arena.  Whilst  serving  under 
the  yonnger  Gyros  he  had  had  an 
opportonity  oi  gaining  an  insight 
into  the  actual  and  the  posBlble  of 
the  PeFsian  i^pme,  and  had  a»- 
smned^  by  miking  Ihe  elder  Gyros 
his  hero,  to  add  to  that  monarch's 
military  glory  tiie  more  sobdoed  and 
mellowed  hues  of  jostioe  and  mode- 
ration. Only  the  first  book  of  the 
'  Gyropsdia  ^  is  strictly  Utoimui :  in 
it  are  laid  down  the  institutions  in 
and  by  which  Gyros  was  formed  and 
edocated  preparatory  to  his  high 
career,  which  career,  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered, is  also  worked  out  in  the 
spirit  of  tiiese  institotions.  A  few 
words  will  satisfy  the  demands  of 
onr  present  porpose ;  for,  dropping 
the  personal  and  biographic,  which, 
so  fiu:  as  tiiey  are  historical,  are  not 
^aepeculium  of  the  '  Gyropeedia,'  we 
have  only  to  outline  the  leading 
principles  and  social  practices  of  the 
goYenunent  We  have  to  do  not  so 
much  with  Gyros,  the  ideal  ruler,  as 
with  the  idesd  system  of  training  of 
which  he  was  the  product 

The  Persian  laws  seem  to  begin 
with  a  provident  care  for  the  com* 
mon  good;  and,  by  antidpation, 
forestall  the  possible  bad  emcis  of 
imperfect  traming  in  any  particular 
family,  by  extending  over  all  educa- 
tion a  state  control.  Within  a  free 
agora— not  for  traffic — are  arranged 
in  their  several  courts  the  four 
classes  of  a  representative  dty— the 
boys,  the  youth,  the  foil-grown  men, 
and  the  elders.  To  each  of  these 
classes  belong  its  appropriate  duties 
of  rootine  and  contingency;  and 
each  higher  or  older  class  has  jno- 
portional  privileges  and  immumties. 
The  idea  of  the  education  generally 
is  military ;  the  hajB  are  overlooked 


by  presidents  taken  from  the  elders ; 
the  youths  are  8ui)erintended  by  the 
full-grown  men ;  and  the  presidents 
are  themselves  regulated  by  a  su- 
perior presidency.  No  individual 
amongst  the  Persians  is  excluded  by 
law  from  honours  and  magistradee, 
but  all  are  at  liberty  to  send  their 
boys  to  the  public  schools.  Here 
they  pass  through  a  course  of  prao- 
ticid  justice,  and  learn  to  acquire 
self-control,  temperance,  obedience, 
and«  above  all,  to  detest  the  crime  of 
ingratitude.  This  vice,  as  evidencing 
a  pro&ne  carelessness  with  regard 
to  the  demands  of  religion  and  filial 
piety,  and  the  calls  of  patriotism  and 
friendship,  is  an  ofience  obnoxious 
to  punishment  by  law.  The  second 
class,  of  young  men,  pass  their 
time  by  day  and  night  in  a  round  of 
duties,  of  which  the  armed  goaidian- 
ship  of  the  state  is  typical.  Having 
discharged  all  the  duties  of  this 
class,  they  pass  into  that  of  the  ftdl- 
grown  men,  open  whom  devolves 
the  borden  of  foreign  military  ser- 
vice, and  who  are  eligible  to  honours 
and  magistrades.  After  passing 
through  this  class  unexceptionably, 
they  are  enrolled  amongst  the  elders, 
an  order  which  stands  composed  of 
approved  and  excellent  men.  These, 
freied  from  the  claims  of  military 
service,  dispense  public  and  private 
justice:  with  them  rest  the  election 
of  all  magistrates,  and  the  -poyrer  of 
lifo  and  death.  There  is  a  nicely- 
graduated  reverence  of  class  to  class, 
youth  to  age,  subjects  to  rulers,  and 
all  to  law.  The  Laoonizing  atti- 
tude of  Xenophon  is  discoverable 
in  the  military-like  organization  of 
his  state,  and  the  gradual  working 
up  to  honours  by  means  of  senio- 
rity. Conservatism  was  pretty  well 
assured,  and  innovation  discouraged 
by  an  age  standard  of  adimssion  to 
the  Spartan  Gerousia,  and  of  eligi- 
bility to  the  ruling  class  of  the 
Persians. 
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IF  it  be  true  fhat  the  Drama  in 
declining  among  us,  it  cannot 
be  said  that  the  decadence  is  owing 
to  the  want  of  public  support  and 
patronage.  At  this  Christmas-time 
there  are  open  in  London  no  less 
than  twenty-three  theatres ;  and  all 
of  them,  with  scarcely  a  single  ex- 
ception, are  doing  well.  On  boxing- 
night  every  pit  and  gallery  was 
crammed  to  suffocation;  and  at 
several  of  the  houses  '  money  was 
turned  away.'  This  is  the  state  of 
theatrical  affairs  when  the  field  is 
disputed  by  a  large  number  of  car 
padous  musio-haUs  and  other  places 
of  amusement  which  had  no  exist- 
ence half  a  dozen  years  ago.  What- 
ever, then,  may  be  the  quality  of  the 
dramatic  entertainment  presented  in 
tiiese  days,  it  is  certain  that  it  is 
largely  patronized  and  meets  with 
a  liberal  reward.  Nor  is  this  suc- 
cess confined  to  the  managers' 
harvest  season  of  Christmas-tide. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  the  past 
year  the  theatres  generally  enjoyed 
unusual  prosperity.  Two  West- 
end  houses  that  for  years  had  been 
guUs  of  ruin  to  a  succession  of  luck- 
less maDagers  were  established  in  a 
career  of  success  almost  as  soon  as 
their  doors  were  opened.  At 
another  the  manager  has  netted 
within  twelve  months  the  immense 
sum  of  4o,oooZ.,  and  this  through 
the  attraction  of  one  r)ieca  This 
should  prove  that  the  orama  of  the 
day  is  at  least  suited  to  the  public 
taste.  If  it  has  declined,  then  the 
public  taste  has  declined.  The 
writers  who  lament  the  present 
state  of  things  seem,  however,  to 
forget  one  important  fiekct,  viz.,  that 
the  stage  is  no  longer  looked  to,  or 
needed,  as  a  teacher.  In  the  old 
times,  when  there  were  no  news- 
papers, and  books  were  scarce,  the 
pmpit  and  the  stage  were  the  only 
mediums  through  which  lessons  on 
morality  and  life  were  presented  to 
the  public.  It  was  of  high  import- 
ance then  that  the  dramatist  should 
bold  the  mirror  up  to  nature^ 
show  vice  its  own  image,  and  vir- 
tue her  own  features.  But  in  these 
days,  when  all  the  learning,  the  ex- 
perieDce,  and  the  philosophy  of  the 


greatest  minds  of  all  ages  are  within 
reach  of  the  humblest  in  cheap 
books,  and  still  cheaper  news- 
papers, the  stage  is  no  longer  re- 
garded as  an  Instructor.  We  only 
look  to  it  for  amusement;  and  so 
long  as  that  amusement  is  innocent 
and  healthy,  there  is  little  else  that 
we  expect  &om  it  We  study 
human  nature  and  mor^  now  in 
books  and  in  broadsheets,  and  we 
go  to  the  theatre  for  diversion.  If 
the  dramatist  can  instruct  while  he 
amuses  us,  well  and  good.  But 
we  do  not  absolutely  want  his 
teaching. 

With  this  brief  apology  for  things 
as  they  are,  we  shall  proceed  to 
give  some  account  of  me  amuso- 
ment  which  has  been  provided  for 
London  Society  at  the  various 
theatres  this  Christmas-tim&  In 
following  out  this  agreeable  task 
we  shall  not  be  guided  solely  by 
our  own  individual  opinion,  but  we 
shall  take  into  account  the  recejv* 
tion  which  the  various  pieces  met 
with,  and  also  the  remarks  and 
conmientaries  of  the  playgoers  in 
boxes,  pit,  and  gallery  with  whom 
we  sat  and  conversed.  In  this  way 
we  lioi)e  to  be  able  to  reflect  the 
true  opinion  of  the  playgoing  public^ 
and  to  arrive  at  something  like  a 
just  estimate  of  the  merits  of  tbo 
varioxus  pieces. 

The  etiquette  of  theatrical  criti- 
cism would  prescribe  that  we  should 
begin  with  a  notice  of  one  of  the 
great  honses— Droiy  Lane  or  Covent 
Garden;  but  we  will  reverse  the 
rule,  and  bogin  with  one  of  the 
small  houses— -the  smallest  of  them 
all,  indeed,  'the  littie  Strand.' 
There  is  a  certain  fitness  in  this, 
indeed;  for  the  little  Strand  has  of 
late  years  been  a  sort  of  Alma  Mater 
to  the  burlesque  and  pantomime 
writeis.  The  new  principle  of  joke- 
making  that  was  first  enunciated  at 
this  little  house  by  Messrs.  Talfourd 
and  Byron  has  leavened  the  whole 
body  of  punsters.  Mr.  Planch6  con- 
tented nimself  with  a  pim  every 
dozen  lines  or  so;  Mr.  Talfourd 
showed  that  aa  ingenious  wit  could 
afford  a  per  eentage  oonsiderahly 
larger.    But  when  Sbr.  Byron  arose 
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it  was  speedily  demonstrated  that 
puns  lurked  in  the  least-suspected 
places,  and  that  burlesque  doggrel 
might  be  made  to  bristle  all  over 
with  them,  as  a  porcupine  bristles 
with  quills,  or  a  garden  wall  with 
broken  bottles.  This  system  of 
turning  every  unconsidered  verbal 
trifle,  such  as  adverbs,  pronotms, 
and  coi^innctions  to  pun  account 
is  now  almost  universally  followed, 
and  the  success  which  attends  the 
efforts  of  every  one  who  pursues 
the  method  seems  to  show  tnat  the 
aft  is  not  a  very  difficult  one.  Let 
us,  then,  give  to  the  '  little  Strand ' 
the  honours  due  to  a  discoverer  and 
a  propagandist 

Mr.  Byron  writes  the  Strand 
Christmas  piece,  of  course.  We 
expect  to  see  in  the  bills,  some  day 
within  the  century,  that,  '  on  ac- 
count of  his  long  and  fiuthfal  ser- 
vices, this  popular  writer,  though 
superannuated,  will  always  be  re- 
tained on  the  establishment'  He 
merits  the  &vour  which  the  manage- 
ment shows  him.  Puss  in  a  new 
pair  <f  Boots  is  the  title  of  his  latest 
production.  As  the  title  suggests, 
it  is  a  new  version  of  the  &vourite 
nursery  tale.  The  selection,  we 
think — and  tibie  audiences  seem  to 
think  so  too — ^is  not  a  happy  one. 
Fairy  lore  is  not  suited  to  tne  taste 
of  the  children  of  large  growth  who 
frequent  the  stalls  and  boxes  of  the 
Strand ;  nor  is  the  stage  large 
enough  for  the  magical  effects  of  a 
&iry  drama.  There  is  no  scope  in 
a  bandbox  for  the  realms  of  mncy. 
This  seems  to  us  to  be  the  chief 
cause  of  the  indifferent  success  of 
the  new  piece.  But  there  is 
another.  Mr.  Byron  has  carried  a 
certain  peculiar  method  of  his  to  a 
vicious  excess.  In  his  burlesque  of 
The  Lady  of  Lyons  he  discovered 
that  an  eocentrio  comedian  coming 
on  in  a  grotesque  dress,  and  stolidly 
delivering  a  long  speech  fall  of  puns 
and  pointed  allusions  produced  a 
vast  amount  of  laughter  without 
any  aid  from  the  story  or  action  of 
the  piece.  This  device  he  has  since 
tamed  to  account  in  all  his  pieces; 
but  in  the  present  one  the  thing  is 
overdone.  Nearly  every  charad»r 
has  a  soliloquy  of  this  description ; 
and  lliough  uiey  are  all  more  or  less 


mirth-provoking,  the  result  is  very 
damaging  to  the  extravaganza  as  a 
whol&  The  action  of  the  piece  is 
oonstantiy  stopped,  and  the  d^oue- 
ment  is  arrived  at  without  that  con- 
nection of  events  which  is  necessary 
to  sustain  the  iaterest  of  the  story 
in  the  minds  of  the  audience.  Never- 
theless there  is  a  good  deal  of  fan 
in  this  new  version  of  Puss  in  Boots. 
You  are  not  greatiy  interested  in 
the  fortunes  of  the  gay  Marquis  <f 
Carabas;  and  you  do  not  care  a 

Sin's  point  whether  the  lovely 
aughter  of  King  Noodlehead  the 
Ninth  is  made  happy  or  not  But 
at  the  things  which  the  characters 
say  and  do  you  laugh;  and  espe- 
cially at  the  things  said  and  done 
by  Mr.  James  Bogers  as  King 
Noodfehead.  What  is  the  power 
which  this  comedian  employs  to 
make  us  laugh  so  much  and  so 
heartily?  H&  appearance  at  this 
house  is  always  the  signal  for  a 
roar ;  and  we  have  known  him  caU 
forth  repeated  rounds  of  applause 
simply  by  lookmg  up  at  the  boxes, 
and  saying,  'Weill'  Does  not  the 
secret  of  his  comicality  lie  in  his  as- 
sumed appearance  of  meanness  and 
inferiority?  Wright's  fanny  look 
was  a  knowing  on&  Bogers's  is  the 
reverse:  it  is  an  unknowing  one. 
He  always  seems,  ia  his  person  and 
manner,  to  present  us  with  a  bur- 
lesque on  humanity — something  of 
the  kind  which  a  monkey  sets  be- 
fore us  when  it  is  dressed  up  as  a 
littie  old  man  and  plays  the  fiddle. 
Mr.  Bogers  seems  to  say  to  us, 
'Look  here,  good  folks.  I'm  only 
a  baboon,  and  yet  how  like  I  am  to 
you  human  people,  who  pride  your- 
selves upon  oeing  men.' 

All  the  parts  ia  this  extravaganza 
are  remarkably  well  acted.  Mr. 
Clarke's  Ogre  is  highly  artistic  in 
every  respect  As  a  grotesque  actor 
it  appears  to  us  that  Mr.  Clarke 
has  scarcely  an  equal  on  the  stage. 
His  make  up  is  always  a  stu^y, 
and  his  action  always  characteristic. 
The  frequenters  of  the  Strand  will 
remember  how  his  acting  of  a  littie 
old  woman  (who  had  positively 
nothing  to  say)  attracted  crowds  to 
the  lilfie  theatre,  and  made  a  fiune 
for  a  piece  which  in  itself  was  of  a 
very  commonplace  and  hackneyed 
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defloripiion.  Miss  Oharlotto  Saan- 
deis  as  the  cat  in  top-boots  never 
loses  sight  of  her  feline  character 
for  a  moment  From  b^;inning  to 
end  the  assumption  of  cat-like  man- 
ners is  sustamed  with  admirable 
fidelity  and  ingenuity  of  device.  It 
was  a  happy  idea  to  amalgamate 
the  cat  and  the  'tiger;'  but  we 
scarcely  liked  the  caf  s  head.  We 
should  have  preferred  to  see  more 
of  Miss  Saunders^s  intelligent  &oe. 
The  audience  miss  the  arch  and 
lively  Miss  Marie  Wilton  &om  this 
theatre;  but  we  are  bound  to  say 
that  her  place  is  likely  in  a  little 
time  to  be  well  supplied  by  Miss 
Ada  Swanborough.  This  young 
lady,  though  a  novice,  acts  well, 
and,  moreover,  she  looks  very  hand- 
some. What  she  chiefly  wants'  is 
vivacity.  She  looks  charming  as 
the  pretended  prince,  and  acts  with 
considerable  breadth  for  a  beginner ; 
but  she  must  not  look  so  serious  in 
the  midst  of  her  fun.  There  are  a 
great  many  verbal  jokes  and  puna 
in  this  piece — ^some  good,  some  in- 
different, and  some  awfully  bad ;  but 
as  the  awfally  bad  ones  tell  best 
with  the  audience,  we  camiot  blame 
the  author,  in  his  own  personal  in- 
terest, for  resorting  to  them.  We 
have  not  a '  book  of  the  play'  by  us, 
but  we  remember  that  there  was  a 
roar  like  a  littie  clap  of  thunder 
when  King  NoodUhead  sat  down 
upon  a  thistle  and  then  got  up  and 
said,  'thistle  never  do;*  and  ag^ 
when  some  one  talked  of  serenading 
another  like  an  '  Ethiopian  neath  an 
opian  window.'  We  think  it  waa 
the  cat*s  kissing  some  one  which 
evoked  the  cue  Une  'your  Up  it  is,' 
and  called  forth  the  response  'no 
lipitiee  young  man.'  Tne  cat,  of 
course,  had  more  puns  in  him  tiian 
lives.  He  could  come  up  to  the 
'scratch:'  he  was  not  a  domestic 
animal,  out  'an-alien'  and  a  'fur- 
riner,'  and  he  lived  in  '  Cateaton 
Street,'  and  was  fond  of  the  opera 
of  '  Purr-itani,*  and  hoped  he  would 
never  be  made  into  a  'kittney  pud- 
duig.'  We  have  a  recollection,  too, 
that  Mr.  Bogers  said  his  '  calves  were 
gone  for  hofer,'  and  that  the  ogre's 
wife,  complaining  of  the  selfish  vo- 
racify  of  her  husband,  said  that  at 
brcttkiast  be  'diank  four  cups  and 


made  her  fork-up  hers.'  He  also 
gave  Mb  horses  a '  meal  o*  com,'  and 
me  injured  wife  says  'made  me 
look -on.'  There,  what  do  you 
think  of  that  for  a  pun?  We  are 
sorry  that  Mr.  Byron  could  not  re- 
sist that  venerable  joke  upon  the 
word  'ogre.'  We  won't  mention 
what  it  was  because  it  would  re- 
quire some  explanation;  the  author 
knows  what  we  mean.  It  is  in 
three  pieces  this  season,  and  we 
think  it  was  not  quite  bran  new  last 
Christmas.  The  scenery  at  the 
Strand  is  very  good  and  well  ma- 
naged on  that  little  tea-board  of  a 
stage;  but  there  is  no  dazzling 
splendour,  and  the  smiling  landscape 
at  the  close  mLakes,  we  think,  rather 
a  dull  ending. 

Here  is  the  bill  of  the  Theatre 
Boyal  Olympic.  It  looks  a  pro- 
mising one,  albeit  the  titie  of  the 
Christinas  novelty  excites  a  good 
deal  of  interrogation.  The  King  of 
the  Merroios,  What  is  a  merrow? 
Who  are  the  merrows?  Where  do 
tiiey  come  &om?  Where  do  they 
belong  to?  When  we  purchase 
and  peruse  the '  book  of  the  play,' 
we  l^un  that  Merrows  are  Mermen, 
and  that  they  '  come  from '  the 
imagination  of  Mr.  Palgrave  Simp- 
son, and  'belong  to'  the  bottom  of 
the  sea.  This  Christmas  fairy  ex- 
travaganza is  written  by  Mr.  F.  C. 
Bumand — ^the  youngest  out  not  the 
least  capable  of  the  littie  band  of 
burlesque  writers  whose  produc- 
tions have  recently  occupied  so  much 
space  on  the  stage— and  is  founded^ 
we  are  told,  on  an  original  plot  con- 
structed by  Mr.  Palgrave  Simpson. 
We  are  afraid  that  the  word  'ori- 
ginal '  has  acquired  a  new  significa- 
tion of  late,  or  at  least  that  it  has 
lost  its  old  one.  How  else  could  it 
be  applied  to  a  story  which  is  just 
Lurline  over  agam,  the  monotony 
of  the  old  proceeding  being  varied 
only  by  a  dash  of  the  Cdleen  Bavon 
with  a  suspicion  of  Paddy  Miles  the 
fisherman,  gay  and  hght- hearted, 
transformed  into  a  piper?  Eccesigna, 
Once  upon  a  time,  in  the  fobulous 
history  of  Ireland,  there  was  a  cer- 
tain Danish  king  called  Grumgriffo, 
who  invaded  the  southern  coast  of 
the  Emerald  Isle,  killed  tiie  native 
monarchy  and  imprisoned  his  son 
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and  heir  Fiinoe  Teagae  O'Connor. 
Grnmgriffi)  has  a  step -daughter 
Qorgonina,  '  forty  and  no  beauty/ 
whom  he  wishes  to  dispose  of,  but 
whose  hand  no  one  will  acoept,  not 
so  much  from  objection  to  her  hand 
as  to  her  nose,  which  is  '  well  red.' 
In  this  difficully  Qmmgriffo  thought 
of  his  prisoner  Prince  Teagua 
TbB  prince,  howoTer,  was  abeady  in 
lore  with  a  mermaid  princess  named 
l^brina,  and  declined  the  honour 
intimded  for  him.  Enraged  by  this 
refusali  GmmgrifEb  caused  the 
prince  to  be  tied  up  in  a  sack  and 
thrown  into  the  sea.  Down  below 
the  prince  was  caught  and  became 
the  prisoner  of  Goomara,  the  king 
of  the  Merrows;  but  he  had  the 
consolation  to  meet  with  the  lady  of 
his  love,  the  mermaid  Princess  8a- 
brina^  with  whom  he  wandered 
among  the  shrimps  and  peri- 
winkles. But  he  sighed  for  the 
upper  earth  and  shrimps  in  their 
bofled  state,  accompanied  by  tea  in 
terrestrial  bowers  of  bliss.  The 
piper  of  his  late  &ther  in  this  emer- 
gency comes  to  Ihe  rescue.  The 
Mry  Zephyrma  pronounces  a  spell 
upon  Dcm's  pipes.  She  confers  uxwn 
one  pipe  the  power  of  making  every 
one  dance,  and  upon  the  other  the 
power  of  making  eveiy  one  ran 
away.  After  this  spell  has  been 
pronounced  Dan  takes  a  walk  upon 
me  Sfa-shore  and  soothes  his  soul 
with  A  tune.  Immediately  the  sea 
is  in  commotion,  the  little  fishes  rise 
to  the  sur&oe  and  dance,  and  at 
length  King  Goomara  appears,  and 
thus  he  speaks : — 

*  Whence  oonie  ihoM  itnlns  that  duam  my  eYoy 
aeoae? 
Don.  Toar  gradoos  flship  I  meant  no  offence. 
CtooM.  Offenoel   Oh,  not  at  all;  I  am  de* 
Ughted; 
And  for  yonr  mnalc  yoa  ihall  be  requited. 
Come  lire  with  me,  the  Menx>w  King,  and  verily 
You'll  paae  your  time  among  the  merrowa 
furrUjf.* 

Hereupon  Dan  receires  a  magio 
hat  fiom  Goomara — a  hat  which 
will  preserve  him  from  all  dangers 
and  enable  him  to  perform  the 
double  journey— and  takes  a  'tre- 
mendous header'  into  the  ocean. 
Dan  amves  with  Ooomara  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  and  disooTers 
Prince  Teague  and  Sabrina.    They 


oonoert  a  plan  of  escape.  Dan  plays 
his  pipes  and  the  mermen  dance 
until  they  fitll  down  exhausted.  The 
opportunity  is  seized  to  open  C!oo- 
mara*s  strong  box  and  abstotct  two 
magic  caps.  Prince  Teague  and 
Sabrina  put  them  on  and  imme- 
diately ascend  through  the  sea  to 
the  upper  world.  liin  is  left  be- 
hind, and  is  transformed  to  a  sea 
monster;  but  he  eyentnally  secures 
a  magio  cap  and  fi>llows  Teague  and 
Sabrma  to  the  regions  above,  where 
all  are  made  happy  in  a  grand  ta- 
bleau. This  story,  though  not  veiy 
new,  is  by  no  means  a  bad  one  for 
the  purposes  of  '  legitimate  extrava- 
ganza;' but  the  slender  thread 
which  binds  the  few  incidents  to- 
other is  terribly  spun  out,  and  the 
jokes  which  adorn  it  are  few,  far 
between,  and  singularly  poor.  Mr. 
Bumand  in  former  efiorts  has  given 
proof  that  he  possesses  humour  and 
the  power  of  joke-making.  It  is 
therefore  difficult  to  account  for 
the  unrelieved  dullness  of  his  present 
performance.  Certainly  the  acting 
did  not  aid  him  much. 

It  is  surely  a  great  mistake  for 
Mr.  Bobson,  as  the  piper  Dan,  to  ap- 
pear among  Mries  and  other  laoe- 
and-tissue-clad  personages  dressed 
in  the  conventional  corduroy  smalls 
and  frieze  swallow-tailed  coat  of  ^e 
music-halls.  The  coarseness  of  his 
appearance  completely  des^yed  the 
harmony  and  chanicter  of  the  fiiiry 
scenes— and  after  all  he  did  not  look 
much  like  an  Iriahman,  nor  speak 
much  like  an  Irishman.  Indeed, 
we  hare  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
the  assmnption  was  a  fitilure— the 
only  failure  that  Mr.  Bobson  has 
evermada  The  performance  of  the 
piece  excited  very  little  laughter  in 
the  audience,  and  only  one  song — 
the  patriotic  one  with  the  refrain  of 
'whole  hog  or  none'— obtained  the 
honour  of  a  round  of  applause. 
The  songs,  however,  were  not  well 
selected,  and  this,  we  suspect,  was 
not  the  &ult  of  the  auwor.  He 
could  not  surely  &ncy  ^at  an  in- 
difibrent  lady  singer  would  charm 
the  audienco  with  a  vooal  perform- 
ance of  the  'Carnival  of  Venice.' 
Is  it  not  true— and  will  not  play- 
goers generally  endorse  what  we  say 
— ^that  the  last  three  or  four  oxte- 
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TBgansscus  at  thia  theatre  haye  been 
compaiatiTefailiizefi?  And  yet  they 
have  been  'written  by  authors  who 
haye  been  eminently  and  unifbnuly 
BnoceBsf ul  elsewheie  ?  What  can  be 
the  caofie  of  this?  We  think  we 
can  solve  the  problem.  The  system 
of  the  theatre  is  nn&vonrable  to 
any  piece  which  requires  to  be  well 
sustained  by  a  variety  of  characters. 
Mr.  Bobson  in  his  own  sole  person 
sustained  the  fortunes  of  the  uieatra 
while  he  was  in  health  and  his  po- 
pularity was  fresh.  He  is  now  out 
of  health  and  his  popularity  is  on 
the  wane,  and  still  he  maintaiufl  the 
old  eyBtsoL  The  prosperity  of  the 
Adelphi  and  the  Lyceum  should  ere 
this  have  taught  him  that  the  publio 
will  no  longer  run  after  a  nama 
The  days  when  playgoers  talked  of 
going  '  to  see  Wright/  or  '  to  see 
Bobson/  are  gone  by.  They  go 
now  to  see  good  pieces  which  are 
well  acted  throughout 

Being  in  the  neighbonrhood/we 
may  as  well  look  in  next  at  the  Ly- 
ceum. Nearly  ten  o'clock,  and  the 
Feep  d  Day  not  over  yet  I  Don't  you 
think  now,  Mr.  Falconer,  that  a 
little  shortening — (you  must  listen, 
'  If  s  no  use,  Jacob/  as  Salem  Scudder 
says])— don't  you  think  that  a  little 
lopping  would  still  be  an  improve- 
ment? We  have  seen  the  piece 
several  times,  and  every  time  on 
coming  out  (after  the  stroke  of  ten) 
we  have  heard  the  remark  on  all 
sidee— 'Ifs  a  good  piece, but  fiur  too 
long.'  Those  provoking  carpenters' 
bcenes  are  as  old-fiishioned  as  leather 
breeches.  Bring  the  s\axj  a  littie 
closer  together.  Take  note,  Tho 
CcUeen  Bawn  and  The  Odoroon  are 
both  played  in  one  night,  and  the 
whole  performance  is  over  about 
eleven. 

At  length  the  overtore.  Sprightly 
and  appropriate,  we  commend  it,  to- 
icether  with  the  overtures  at  Drury 
Lane^the  Princess's,  and  the  Strand, 
to  the  notice  of  certain  conductors, 
who  seem  to  imagine  that  a  bur* 
ksque  is  a  grand  opera. 

There  is  a  sad  want  of  novelty  in 
the  BulgectB  of  the  Ohxistmas  pieces 
this  year.  We  have  just  berai  seemg 
Pnat  in  Boot$  at  the  Strand,  a  story 
which  haa  been  'done  to  death/  and 
which,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  formed 


the  subject  of  one  of  the  pantomimes 
last  season.  And  here  at  the  Lyceum 
we  are  presented  with  the  well-worn 
story  of  LUUe  Red  Biding  Eood, 
The  mines  of  fieury  lore  have  been 
overtaxed  of  late,  owing  to  burlesque 
having  become  at  certain  houses 
perennial.  If  we  are  to  have  any 
novelty  in  future,  some  one  must 
set  to  work  and  turn  out  an  entirely 
new  series  of  nursery  tales.  The 
Lyceum  version  of  B&i  Biding  Hood 
is  &om  the  pen  of  Mr.  Leicester 
Buckingham,  a  learned,  grave,  and 
potent  signer  of  the  daily  press. 
AnH  why  not?  ^ec  temper  tendit 
arctis  ApoUo,  It  must  be  a  relief  to 
a  writer  who  is  chained  to  the  heavy 
log  of  political  disquisition  all  the 
year  round  to  be  set  free  for  a  week 
or  so  in  December  to  concoct  a  few 
playful  rhymes.  Such  an  author 
may  ei^joy  the  gratsftd  change ;  but 
one  certainly  does  not  envy  the 
author  who  is  pun-making  from  Ja- 
nuary to  December  round,  and  who 
swelters  at  doggrel  rhymes  in  the 
dog-days.  Mr.  Buckingham's  piece 
is  smart,  and  fall  of  puns ;  but  it  is 
evident  that,  in  the  conduct  of  his 
story,  he  haa  been  a  martyr  to  a 
variety  of  drcumstanoes  over  which 
he  had  little  or  no  control.  In  order 
to  allow  Miss  Lydia  Thompson  to 
represent  the  three  nationalities  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  he  has  to 
transport  his  characters  from  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  to  Scotland, 
and  thence  to  Ireland.  The  scene- 
painters,  too,  have  had  a  special 
interest  in  compelling  him  to  this 
change  of  venue.  They  had  evi- 
d^tiy  settled  it  beforehand  that 
they  should  paint  the  Falls  of  Qarra- 
walt,  near  Balmoral,  and  the  Lakes 
of  EiUamey.  So  Mr.  Buckingham 
must  needs  carry  them  to  those 
places  at  Ms  own  expense — ^that  is 
to  say,  at  the  expense  of  his  story 
and  his  ]piece.  Mr.  Telbin's  views 
of  the  Insh  lakes  are  triumphs  of 
scenic  art,  and  probably  nothing 
equal  to  them  has  ever  been  seen  on 
the  stage;  bnt  coming  in,  as  they 
do,  in  panoramic  succession,  while 
the  d^nouevnent  of  the  story  is  being 
worked  out,  they  completely  spoil 
the  pieoe.  When  did  a  nanorama 
not  spoil  a  piece?  Nor  do  we  see 
why  the  author  should  have  been 
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obliged  to  nuuce  a  sacrifice  to  the 
goddess  Terpdchore,  in  the  person 
of  Miss  Lydia  Thompson.  We 
haTe  had  Insh  jigs  and  Highland 
flings  from  this  dever  little  lady  ad 
nauseam.  Miss  Thompson  is  some- 
thing better  now  than  a  mere 
dancer  of  quick  steps — she  is  an 
actress^  and  a  very  cleyer  actress 
too;  and  we  certainly  think  that 
her  yiyacious  talent  might  have  been 
better  employed  on  the  author's 
smart  lines.  Mr.  Buckingham  has 
not  had  the  advantage  of  a  good 
burlesque  company  at  this  house. 
Miss  Tnomi)son  as  Bed  Hiding  Hood, 
and  Miss  Cicely  Nott  as  Cdin,  are 
both  admirable.  Miss  Saxon,  too, 
deserves  credit  for  the  effective  way 
in  which  she  delivers  her  lines ;  but 
for  the  rest — well,  Mr.  Warlow  is 
promising,  but  Mr.  Selby,  as  the 
squire— is  ho  not  phenomenously 
bad?  We  say  phenomenously,  b^ 
caitee  we  know  Mr.  Selby  to  l>9  an 
artist,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  under- 
stand how  he  could  be  so  strikingly 
ineffectiva  His  part  is  distinguished 
for  its  badness,  because  we  know  it 
Lb  sustained  by  a  good  actor.  Mr. 
Selby  is  out  of  j)lace  in  burlesque, 
and  we  advise  mm  not  to  essay  a 
character  of  this  kind  again.  Mr. 
Falconer  seems  to  have  undertaken 
the  management  of  the  Lyceum 
under  the  ruling  influence  of  a  lucky 
star.  He  has  taken  the  tide  at  the 
full,  and  we  wish  him  bon  voyage — 
'on  to  fortune.'  His  talent,  perse- 
verance, and  fiuth  in  himself  deserve 
success. 

Shall  we  go  to  see  a  pantomime, 
now  that  we  are  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  them ;  or  shall  we  exalt  bur- 
lesque by  giving  it  the  precedence? 
Well,  we  think  burlesque,  if  not  the 
older  form  of  Christmas  entertain- 
ment, is,  in  x>oint  of  literary  claims, 
entitied  to  take  the  pas.    So  let  us 

proceed  aloxig  the  Strand  to  the 

we  wore  going  to  say  the  Adelphi, 
but  we  are  reminded  that  there  is 
no  Christmas  piece  at  that  house, 
owing  to  the  overwhelming  attmC" 
tion  of  the  'two  great  sensation 
dramas  in  one  night ' — so  let  us  make 
it  the  St  James's.  Oh,  that  dreary 
square!  We  hare  gone  round  both 
ddes  of  it,  and  we  find  the  one  to  be 
joat  as  long  and  wearisome  as  the 


other.  This  Ohristmas  time,  lum^ 
ever,  the  pilgrimage,  though  long 
and  dreary,  will  be  amply  repaid  by 
a  sight  of  Mr.  Williun  Brough's 
elegant  extravaganza  of  Perseus  and 
Andromeda,  Mr.  Brough  has  in  a 
great  measure  made  his  own  story 
from  the  scraps  of  information  re- 
specting his  dramatis  persome  which 
are  to  be  found  in  Lempri^re's  Dic- 
tionary. Thus  we  have  Polydectes, 
King  cfSeriphos,  enamoured  ofDanae, 
but  strongly  objected  to  by  Danae's 
spirited  young  son  P^rsetitf.  The  king 
gives  a  banquet  to  the  neighbouring 
princes,  and  stipulates  that  each 
shall  present  him  with  a  richly- 
ca{)arisoned  steed,  hoping  thus  to 
exclude  Perseus,  who  is  poor,  and  to 
incite  him  to  some  dangerous  entcr- 

grise.  Perseus  has  no  steed  to  offer, 
ut  he  engages  to  make  war  upon 
the  Gorgon,  Medusa,  and  bring  ner 
head  to  the  king.  In  this  task  Mi- 
nerva gives  the  daring  youth  her 
assistance,  furnishing  him  with  the 
shield  of  Pluto  to  render  him  invi- 
sible, the  wings  of  Mercury  to  give 
him  speed,  tl^  dagger  of  Vulcan  for 
defence,  and  her  own  shield  to  ren- 
der him  invincible.  Meantime  Phi- 
neas,  a  rich '  swell,'  who  is  betrothed 
to  Andromeda^  abandons  her  amid 
the  deluge  sent  by  Juno  to  avenge 
a  slight  passed  upon  her  by  Andro- 
medars  mother.  The  floods  are  ao- 
oompanied  by  a  sea-monster  which 
devours  the  population,  and  his  de- 
predations can  only  be  stayed  by 
Andromeda  submitting  to  be  bound 
to  a  rock,  and  left  at  the  mercy  of 
the  Gorgon.  Perseus  arrives,  days 
the  Gorgon,  and  releases  her.  An- 
dromeda rewards  him  with  her  affec- 
tion, and  her  parents,  the  k^g  and 
queen  of  Etmojpi,  sanction  their 
union.  Perseus  is  resolved  that  tiie 
ceremony  shall  take  place  in  the 
presence  of  his  mother,  and  arrives 
m  time  to  prevent  her  being  dra^^ed 
to  the  altar  against  her  will  bv  the 
odious  tyrant  Polydectes,  The  king, 
hearing  of  his  approach,  summons 
his  guards ;  but  Perseus  shows  the 
Gorgon's  head,  and  turns  them  all 
into  stone.  This  story  is  well  adapted 
for  the  purposes  of  extravaganza^ 
and  both  in  the  writing  and  con- 
struction of  the  piece  Mr.  William 
Brough  has  perhaps  excelled  even 
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tlie  best  of  bis  fonner  efforts.  The 
dasgicaL  tone  and  atmosphere  of  the 
mythological  period  are  carefoUy 
preserved  throiighout,  and  the  writr 
uig  is  characterized  by  elegance, 
neatness,  and  wit  It  has  been  said 
that  high  polish  in  burlesque  writ- 
ing is  nnfoyonrable  to  tan  and 
breadth  of  effect  BmUbl  Peneus  and 
^ikirorowfo  it  wiU  be  found  that  Mr. 
Broa^  has  sucoessfally  combined 
both.  He  shows  that  he  can  be  as 
prodigal  of  pons  and  verbal  jokes  as 
any  of  his  compeers;  and  he  has 
this  supeiior  merit,  that  he  does  not 
jingle  words  without  at  the  same 
time  trying  to  jingle  ideas.  As  an 
example  of  his  most  audacious  pun- 
ning, we  might  give  the  speech  of 
Folydecies  to  the  princes  :— 

*  POly.  G«nU«inen  all,  the  honoon  you've  oon- 
ferredonme 
Qaita  oyercome,  I  might  My,  overborden  me. 
I  thnk  you  Ihr  your  praeenoe  at  my  table. 
And  Ukewiae  for  yoar  pf  eteota  In  my  atable. 
For  yoa've  eooh  glvea  me  in  yoar  liberality 
A  noble  horae  for  my  poor  hoapitaUty. 
Gold,  iilYer.  Jewela,  eaich  hia  bridle  carrlea  on, 
Such  trapptaiga,  aore,  are  fine  peat  all  capariaon ; 
So  richly  harneaaed  ttiaa  from  head  to  hoob, 
niey  of  your  frlendahip  I  daoa  komeie  proofa. 

As  an  example  of  point  and  neat- 
ness, we  may  take  this.  Minerva 
^pears  at  the  end  as  the  Spirit  <f 
Extravaganza,  and  Feraem  remarks 
on  h^  dress: — 

Per,  What  doea  it  mean  ? 

JMn.  It  meami  yoa  now  in  me 
The  SpMt  of  Eztrmvagansa  aee. 

Danai,  For  wiadom  a  atrange  character. 

Min.  Kot  80. 
For  wisdom  ia  taW  often  fotmd.  we  know. 
Most  potent  when  In  garb  of  folly  dreaaed ; 
Aa  wb(Aeaome  tmtha  are  oft  beat  told  hi  Jeat. 

The  extravaganza  is  admirably 
acted  throughout,  and  some  of  the 
effects  are  very  beautiful  and  strik- 
ing. Miss  Herbert  as  Andromeda, 
in  a  white  dress,  and  with  dishe- 
velled golden  hflor,  chained  to  the 
rock,  presents  a  charming  picture  of 
misfortune.  The  turning  of  the 
goards  of  Pdydectes  to  stone  may  be 
called  a  great  '  sensation  scene.'  We 
have  seldom  seen  anything  of  the 
kind  BO  well  managed.  Altogether, 
this  extravaganza  is  characterized 
by  a  high  degree  of  literary  ex- 
oellenoe,  and  by  superior  taste  and 
elegance  in  its  appomtments. 


Pantomime  still  holds  sway  at  the 
big  houses,  and  very  properly  so. 
The  vast  stages  of  Drury  liane  and 
Covent  Gkirden  require  breadth  of 
effect— large  heads,  grotesque  noses, 
goggle  eyes,  and  plenty  of  kicking 
and  slapping.    We  should  be  sorry 
if  burlesque  were  to  elbow  clown 
and  x)antaloon  off  the  stage.    A  good 
pantomime  is  one  of  the  most  en- 
joyable entertainments  that  we  know. 
Its  fiui  is  of  the  kind  which  shakes 
up  the  diaphrt^^  and  makes  the 
sides  ache.    With  the  very  highest 
respect  for  written  wit,  for  humour- 
ous expression,  for  point  and  for 
epigram,  we  maintain  that  there  is 
no  joke  equal  to  the  bumin|^  of  the 
pantaloon  with  a  red-hot  mker,  if 
the  thing  be  well  done.     The  clown 
must  ei\joy  the  joke  without  any 
apparent  consciousness  of  its  being 
cruel,  and  the  pantaloon  must  ac- 
cept it  with  innocence  and  good 
fEuth.    A  good  slap  in  the  fiMse,  too — 
how  fanny  that  isl    Squashing  a 
baby,  is  not  that  good  sport  always? 
Something  that  nurts,  or  is  sup- 
posed to  hurt,  never  fedls  to  pro- 
voke a   hearty  laugh.    WUl  some 
one  write  an  essay  and  show  us  how 
this  happens — how  mankind  should 
be  BO  ready  to  laugh  at  what  is 
cruel? 

The  Drury  Lane  pantomime  is 
written,  as  usual,  by  Mr.  E.  L. 
Blanchard.  He  combines  two 
stories — ^the  Equk  that  Jack  BuUt 
askd  Mother  Huhbard.  They  have  no 
connection,  of  course,  but  the  amal- 
gaipation  serves  to  introduce  to  the 
juveniles  a  number  of  familmr  cha- 
racters, and  at  the  same  time  ena- 
bles the  author  to  amplify  his  story. 
Mother  Hubbard  and  ner  dog  act  as 
the  good  genius  of  Jack,  and  enable 
him  to  build  his  house  and  become 
a  man  of  property,  in  opposition  to 
tiie  tyrannical  machinations  of  the 
wicked  squire.  The  building  of  the 
house  is  the  great  effect  of  ihe  pan- 
tomime, and  certainly  it  is  both 
novel  and  striking.  A  swarm  of 
littie  masons  and  carpenters  come 
on  the  stage  and  begin  hammering, 
chipping,  and  sawing.  In  a  few 
moments,  as  if  by  the  work  of  their 
hands,  a  scaffold  rises,  with  the  little 
workmen  upon  it.  You  see  them 
all  busy  with  their  trowels,  and  the 
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Bcaffold  rises  highfir  and  higher: 
they  ore  building  the  house  fast 
Now  they  are  finishing  off  the  cop- 
ing-stones and  plastering  the  walls. 
The  scaffold  sinks  imperceptibly 
while  they  are  at  this  work,  and 
there,  on  what  a  few  minntes  before 
was  a  dreary,  waste  marsh,  stands  a 
beautiful  cottage.  This  is  one  of 
the  prettiest  effects  we  have  ever 
seen,  and  it  is  capitally  managed. 
We  wish  we  could  speak  as  highly 
of  the  other  scenes,  which,  truth  to 
say,  are  somewhat  dingy.  Mr. 
Blanchard  manages  his  story  veiy 
neatly  and  with  due  regard  to  its 
steady  dramatic  progress;  but  he 
seems*  entirely  to  eschew  verbal 
jokos.  We  only  discovered  one  pun 
m  the  piece,  and  here  it  is.  Mother 
Hubbard  loquitm 


If  I  take  tbis  stronc  tM,  I  aee  I  shall 
Be  getting  quite  an  old  BflhM-mian  gal. 

We  think  the  author  might  have 
treated  us  to  a  few  more.  That  he 
can  joke  with  the  best  of  the  jokers 
wo  know  fall  well;  and  we  think 
audiences  now  expect  jokes  and 
puns  in  pieces  of  this  kmd.  The 
Bohea-mian  one  above  referred  to 
was  quickly  caught  up  and  re- 
lished. In  the  harlequinade  we 
have  two  sets  of  pantonumists,  two 
clowns,  two  pantaloons,  and  so  on. 
We  scarcely  think  that  the  most 
partial  friends  of  those  clowns,  &o., 
would  say  that  they  were  fanny. 
They  were  not;  and  they  further 
aggravated  their  dullness  by  being 
coarse  and  vulgar  to  a  degree  which 
we  should  not  have  expected  at  this 
theatre. 

We  go  np  Oxford  Street  to  the 
Princess's  with  'great  expecta- 
tions,' mindful  of  former  panto- 
mimic triumphs  under  Mr.  Harris's 
tasteful  management,  and  we  are 
not  disappointed.  Mr.  Byron's  pan- 
tomime of  Whittingtcn  and  his  Cat 
is  in  every  respect  a  capital  one.  It 
is  a  jmntomime  calculated  to  please 
the  old  as  well  aa  the  young  folks, 
rhe  opening,  though  strictly  panto- 
mimic in  action,  is  ftdl  of  smart 
puns  and  jokes,  and  the  masks  are 
10  constructed  that  every  word  can 
be  distinctly  heard  all  over  the 
house.  And  what  funny  masks 
they  are!  every  one  with  a  different 


expression,  and  all  h^hly  IndJozons 
and  grotesque.  And  tiie  actors  who 
wear  them — ^Mr.  Garden,  Mr.  More- 
land,  Mr.  Baymond,  and  Mr.  Has- 
tings—are they  not  worthy  of  the 
name  of  pantomimists  ?  They  speak 
their  lines  with  excellent  efifect,  and 
at  the  same  time  do  not  disdain  to 
suit  their  words  with  the  panto- 
mimic action  of  kicks  and  slaps. 
Mr.  Byron,  in  his  opening,  to  some 
extent  anticipates  what  is  called  the 
'comic  business.'  Everybody  hits 
everybody  else  on  the  head,  and  the 
immovable  expression  of  the  gro- 
tesque masks  invests  the  proceeding 
with  the  most  delightful  oomicalily. 
There  is  a  charming  naiveiS  about 
Miss  Harris's  assumption  of  the 
part  of  httle  Dick  WhiitingUm,  Her 
graceful  simplicity  gives  quite  a 
poetical  colouring  to  the  scene  on 
Highgate  Hill,  where  the  bells  call 
npon  the  future  lord  mayor  to  turn 
again.  Her  childlike  manner  is  in 
pleasing  contrast  to  the  mere  pert- 
ness  which  commonly  distinguishes 
the  acting  of  parts  of  this  kind. 
Miss  Howard  as  the  fairyi  Qood 
Humour y  combines  elegance  with 
vivacity,  and  speaks  as  well  as  she 
dances.  But  what  shall  we  say  of 
little  Master  Haslem,  who  plays  the 
Cat  f  Was  ever  such  a  human  cat 
seen?  This  little  child  is  not 
simply  an  acrobat— he  is  an  actor, 
and  his  waggery  betokens  either 
very  precocious  intellect  or  a  very 
clever  system  of  training  on  the 
part  of  his  instructor.  It  is  but 
justice  to  the  little  man  to  say  that 
wonderfal  as  were  his  tumbling  and 
trapeze-vaulting,  the  comic  touches 
of  Ms  walk  and  action  were  even 
more  effective.  That  exit  in  the 
style  of  an  old  man  complacently 
rubbing  his  hands  exhibited  a  power 
of  humorous  expression  &r  above 
the  capacity  of  ordinary  children. 
The  scenery  of  this  jmntomime  is 
exceedingly  tasteful  and  elegant; 
and  the  scene  where  the  rats  invade 
the  presence-chamber  of  King  Kolly- 
^Kibble  is  very  cleverly  managed. 
The  graces  of  tiie  ladies  of  the  ballet 
are  quite  overpowering.  It  does 
not  strike  us  that  any  of  them  can 
dance  very  well  *  but  as  they  are  all 
more  or  less  nandsome,  and  are 
prettily  and  richly  dreseed,  they 
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form  a  very  plaoaing  elemant  of  any 

Sieoe  in  whidh  they  are  engaged, 
'he  dance  where  they  open  oham- 
pagne-bottlea  with  a  volley  of '  pop' 
is  novel  and  pretty,  and  ia  highly 
Gieditehle  to  the  &ncy  of  the  hallet* 
master,  who,  by  the  way,  has  the 
advaatagie  of  being  named  Theodore 
Martin.  BaUelrmasters  seem  to  be 
Incky  in  their  names:  'Oscar  Byrne' 
would  fit  either  a  poet  or  a  hero. 
Bat  we  mnst  iK>t  forget  the  anther's 
portion  of  the  work.  Mr.  Byron 
bas  two  cat  sabjects  this  season, 
and  we  were  cniions  to  ^fie  how 
he  would  diversify  his  puns  so  as 
to  give  the  Strand  and  the  Prin- 
cesrs  each  its  due  share  of  origi- 
nality. He  has  certainly  managed 
the  matter  very  welL  At  the  Strand 
he  puns  upon  cats,  and  at  the  Prin- 
cess's upon  rats.  Here  are  some 
ratrjokes.  King  KoUyvxhUe  loqui- 
tur:— 

Oh  dear !  I  am  the  vietchedesl  of  klngi, 
For  this  to  a  most  fearftil  sUte  of  thingi ; 
Bats  ravage  all,  they're  worn  than  the  ifaen- 

matlcs. 
They're  In  each  hand  Km'mutt  e'en  In  oar 

attics. 
We've  tried  each  trap  and  each  rat-catcher 

that's  here. 
And  onthoeeTlIe  rate  (hen  we  made  anusla. 

Who  would  suspect  that  'razzia' 
had  a  disjunctive  or  other  coiyunc- 
tion  with  ' rats  there?'  The  extra- 
vagance of  Mr.  Byron's  punning  and 
woid-twisting  is  illustnted  by  the 
following  couplet — 

Badlct,  Yoar  lipb  dear.  In  derlsloo  do  not  carl. 
/Vmce.  0  Wlchard,  Wichardl  I'm  a  wicbcd 
girl. 

And  this— 

Don't  die,  my  pass,  oh  I  If  he  does  ni  write 
His  hlatoiy,  for  he  deserves  it  qolte. 
Pablish  It  in  3  toIs^  I  will,  if  yon  dies, 
Tberoll  he  a  mn  npon  that  hook  at  Mtvhdta, 

The  &ct  that  the  public  'take'  and 
laugh  at  such  puns  as  these  shows 
to  what  a  high  pitch  of  perception 
they  have  been  educated  by  sitting 
under  the  burlesque  writers.  Truth 
to  say,  however,  these  outrageous 
puns  go  better  with  the  public  than 

S)lished  wit  and  pointed  epigram, 
ere  is  a  very  neat  bit  of  wxiting — 

Jhck,  Host  mighty  potentate,  my  ship's  been 
wrecked 
And  althongh  V  wu  wonderfully  decked, 


It's  now  a  shabby  thing  without  a  bow ; 
Altbongh  its  sails  did  into  ribbons  go- 
It's  broke  in  two,  Is  buried  with  each  sfarood ; 
It's  figure-head's  gone  \  it's  oo  longer  jpiviMi. 

This  is  happy,  but  it  does  not  raise 
laughter  or  applause  like  a  bad  pun. 
The  harlequinade  is  really  very 
fanny.  The  clown  and  pantaloon, 
Mr.  Hildyard  and  Mr.  Pamo,  eschew 
(he  innovations  which  have  made 
our  pantomimes  mere  exhibitions  of 
fiddle-playing  and  acrobatism,  and 
content  themselves  with  the  hu- 
mours of  the  kick  and  slap  and  the 
good  old  ret-hot  poker.  Mr.  Hild- 
yard has  an  exceedingly  comic  man- 
ner of  ill-treating  the  personages  of 
pantomime  socieiy,  and  we  have  to 
thank  him  for  more  than  one  hearty 
'  roar/.  He  is  the  best  down  we 
have  seen  for  a  bug  time— indeed, 
since  Tom  Matthews  was  promoted 
to  the  openings,  and  took  to  playing 
&t  policemen.  By  the  vray,  nas  not 
retribution  follen  upon  this  gentie- 
man  at  Drury  Lane?  He  who,  as 
clown,  took  so  much  delight  in  bon- 
neting policemen,  has  now  changed 
characters,  and  gets  back  the  cu& 
he  gave.  There  is  dramatic  justice 
in  this. 

The  pantomime  of  OuUiver  at 
Covent  Garden,  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Morton, 
is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  grand 
transformation  scene  by  Mr.  Calcott. 
This  clever  artist  has  amplified  the 
nnrror  effect  which  he  intrcxiuced  last 
year  at  the  Lyceum.  The  result  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  striking 
scenes  of  the  kind  ever  witnessed. 
Scenic  artists  seem  to  be  attaining  a 
piteh  of  excellence  in  their  art  far 
above  the  standard  of  their  stage 
coUaboratours.  Mr.  Morton's  open- 
ing will  scarcely,  we  think,  tend  to 
'  sustain  his  reputation '  as  a  dra- 
matist Mr.  Morton  is  funny  at 
farce  dialogae,  but  he  is  by  no 
means  an  adept  at  the  ten-syUabio 
yerse  of  extravaganza.  But  what 
with  the  masks,  and  the  large  area 
of  Covent  Grarden,  you  don^  hear 
much  of  what  is  said  in  the  opening, 
so  it  doesn't  greatly  matter. 

We  come  at  last  to  the  'little 
theatre  in  the  Haymarket,'  where 
Mr.  Buckstone,  sen.,  with  the  aid  of 
his  Bon«  presents  a  pantomimic 
eclogue,  entitied  Min  MuffU  and 
LitUe  Boy  Blue,    We  have  known 
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litOe  of  MiSB  Mnffit  hithoito  b^ond 
that  she  'eat  on  a  toffet,  eating  of 
cnids  and  nrheyf  but  now  we  learn, 
that  after  undergoing  much  perse- 
cution at  the  hands  (or  shall  we  say 
the  1^;8?)  of  a  wicked  spider-king, 
named  IhrantuHa,  she  was  eyentually 
rescued  by  a  good  &iry,  and  was 
united  to  our  sleepy  friend.  Little 
Boy  Blue,  The  opening  qf  tins  pan- 
tomime is  some^^niat  entomological, 
but  the  incidents  are  oonoeiyed  in 
the  true  nursery-tale  spirit,  and  the 

eroduction  is  Uierefore  well  calcu- 
bted  to  j)loase  the  young  folks.  The 
harlequmade  is  of  a  superior  kind, 
but  we  miss  Mr.  Arthur  Leclercq. 
As  a  &ntastic  and  comic  dancer  he 
has  no  equal  on  the  stage,  and  we 
trust  he  will  soon  be  restored  to 
health  and  the  boards  of  the  Hay- 
markei 
And  now,  having  seen  all  these 


burlesques,  eztiavaganzas,  and  pan- 
tomimes, it  becomes  our  duty  to  pro- 
nounce judgment  upon  their  merits. 
"Which  is  t£e  best?  Many  persons 
in  London  society  haye  already 
asked  us  this  question,  and  we  are 
supposing  that  many  more  are 
now  repeating  it  Well,  then,  our 
own  opinion  is  that  the  best  extor 
Taganza  is  Mr.  William  Bzough's 
Peneua  and  Andrcmeda  at  the  St 
James's,  and  the  best  pantomime 
Mr.  Henry  Byion's  WhiUingUm  and 
hit  Gat  at  the  Princess's.  And  we 
think  we  are  right  in  saying  that 
this  is  the  opinion  of  the  public  who 
have  had  the  same  opportunities  of 
judging  as  ourselres.  To  those 
who  have  not  yet  had  those  oppor- 
tunities, we  say, '  Qo  and  see  them 
aU*  PA7  youf  money,  and  judge  for 
yonrselYes.' 


MAT  AND   DEOEMBEB; 

FBOM  na  OBBXAIC  Of  BsnrB. 


I. . 

On !  brand  with  foul  shame  that  cold  dullard's  name— 
Fosteiily's  ban  be  upon  him ! 
Whose  soul,  dipped  in  Styx,  the  first  was  to  fix 

The  moments  that  loTers  ne'er  reckon : 
The  minutes  and  hours,  passed  in  treUised  bowers. 

What  wretch  was  it  dared  to  determine. 
By  watch  or  by  clock?  thus  hoping  to  dock 
The  wings,  light  and  joyous,  of  Cupid. 
Through  some  bleak  winter  night  sat  the  old  dreary  wight, 

His  nails  blue  with  cold  and  fear,  biting : 
Hush'd  all  but  midnight  sound,  mice  only  scamper'd  round. 
In  zig-zag  route,  stealthily,  beetles  moyed. 

n. 
With  chaplets  entwined,  full  of  memories  kind. 

Be  his  name  who  kfissing  iuTented  I 
With  rich  ruby  hp,  the  first  glowing  sip 

Of  nectar  to  mortals  bequeathing. 
A-Maying  he  went,  the  sweet  flowers  bent, 

And  nodded,  all  perfumed,  to  greet  hun. 
The  sun's  joyous  beam  danced  over  the  stream. 
Their  merriest  tunes  the  birds  carolled. 
On  old  mythic  &bles  we've  quite  turned  the  tables : 

For  his  tiieft,  item  Olympus,  by  Jove  I 
Poor  Prometheus  was  driven,  nor  ever  forgiven, 
Whitet  of  Irissing  the  inventor's  adored  1 
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HAVING  always  felt  a  strong  in- 
terest in  the  economy  of  ani- 
mated nature,  I  was  recently  led  by  a 
casaal  conversation  to  recal  a  visit 
paid  to  the  Zoological  Crardens  in 
tiie  coldest  part  of  a  winter  now  long 
passed  away,  and  to  reflect  wil£ 
some  regret  that  the  only  reminis- 
cences of  that  visit  were  a  dim  recol- 
lection of  a  polar  betfr  paddling  in 
some  half-frozen  water  and  a  general 
idea  of  ubiquitous  straw.  I  there- 
fore determined  to  watch  for  the  first 
defined  frost,  and  to  renew  my  winter 
acquaintance  with  the  gardens  as 
soon  as  the  temperature  should  be 
sufl&ciently  severe  for  the  purpose. 

To  the  lover  of  all  animated  beings 
the  sight  could  not  &il  to  be  most 
interesting,  considering  the  different 
elements  involved.  Within  a  com- 
paratively narrow  space  are  assem- 
bled a  variety  of  living  creatures  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  forming  a 
collection  at  present  unrivalled,  and 
bidding  &ir  to  increase  year  by  year. 
'Ftoto.  the  frozen  circle  of  the  pole 
to  tiie  burning  belt  of  the  equator 
come  represen&tives  of  the  &una  of 
every  land,  gathered  together  in  the 
grounds  of  tiie  Zoological  Society 
like  the  beasts  of  old  in  the  ark, 
though  happily  with  more  space  to 
move  and  enjoying  better  ventilation. 
Beasts,  birds,  reptiles,  fishes,  and 
even  the  lowest  forms  of  animal  life 
inhabit  these  wonderful  gardens, 
which  contain  very  nearly  eighteen 
htmdred  specimens,  to  be  fed  and 
tended  daily,  and  to  be  placed  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  con- 
ditions which  they  would  have 
occupied  in  their  native  land. 
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Some  of  these  creatures  inhabit 
the  lofty  mountains,  while  othOTs 
pass  an  almost  subterranean  life  in 
the  plains  and  vidleys ;  some  require 
a  warm  and  moist  atmosphere,  while 
others  would  die  unless  Ihey  could 
breathe  a  cold  and  .dry  air;  one 
must  hve  almost  wholly  in  water, 
while  another  would  be  seriously 
mjured  even  by  a  momentary  immer- 
sion therein.  Some  animals,  agam, 
aie  fierce,  savage,  and  powerful,  re- 
quiring heavy  iron  bars  and  resolute 
keepers,  while  others  are  so  soft  and 
gentle  in  their  nature  tiiat  they  i^ 
quire  to  be  tended  as  carefully  and 
watchfidly  as  infants,  ^me  are 
sullen  and  morose,  ot^rs  are  affec- 
tionate and  cheerful ;  some  are  shy, 
others  are  familiar;  and,  in  short, 
there  is  hardly  a  mental  phase  that 
does  not  find  a  representative  in  the 
creatures  forming  this  collection. 

In  the  matter  of  food,  again,  tiiere 
is  as  great  a  diversity  as  in  climate 
or  disposition. 

The  camivora,  whether  furred, 
feathered,  or  scaled,  of  course  re- 
quire animal  food,  which  again  is 
varied  to  suit  the  particular  species 
that  needs  it — ^the  hons  and  their  kin 
eating  flesh  meat ;  the  seals  and  ott^^ 
needmg  fish ;  and  the  snakes  requiring 
living  prey,  such  as  frogs,  birds, 
rabbits^  and  similar  creatures.  As 
to  the  variety  of  vegetable  food  which 
is  needed  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
beasts  and  birds  that  live  on  herbs, 
leaves,  and  seeds,  it  is  too  comph- 
cated  for  any  detaUed  account.  Add 
to  all  these  elements  the  individual 
idiosyncracies  of  many  valuable  spe- 
cimens, and  some  idea  may  be  formed 
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of  the  labour  involved  in  keeping 
such  an  establishment  in  proper 
order. 

Few  persons  have  the  least  notion 
of  tiie  intellect,  perseverance,  and 
watchfulness  that  are  doily  exercised 
in  this  place,  of  the  ready  inven- 
tion required  to  meet  sudden  and 
tmexpected  difficulties,  and  the  reso- 
lute courage  by  which  alone  they 
can  be  overcome.  Few  of  the  visitors 
who  stroll  leisurely  from  cage  to 
cage  think  of  the  exceeding  benefit 
conferred  on  science  by  this  collec- 
tion, and  the  valuable  additions  to 
zoological  knowledge  that  have  been 
made  through  its  means. 

Many  curious  and  disputed  points 
in  animal  physiology  have  been 
cleared  up  which  otiierwise  must 
have  been  left  to  conjecture  and 
theory,  and  the  amount  of  pains 
taken  about  the  needful  experiments 
are  as  surprising  as  they  are  gene- 
rally imknown.  In  order  to  ascer- 
tain but  a  single  mooted  point,  a  staff 
of  observers  has  been  organized,  re- 
lieving each  other  at  regular  intervals, 
never  quitting  their  poste  for  a  single 
instant  of  day  or  ni^t,  and  keeping 
their  ceaseless  watch  lest  at  some 
unguarded  moment  the  golden  op- 
portunity might  be  lost,  perhaps 
never  to  recur.  Any  one  who  wishes 
to  form  an  idea  of  tiie  accuracy, 
perseverance,  and  watchfulness  tiiat 
are  exercised  on  such  occasions  need 
but  refer  to  the  celebrated  exx)eri- 
ments  conducted  by  Professor  Owen 
in  order  to  settle  certain  difficulties 
in  tlie  development  of  the  kangaroo. 

In  spite  of  all  the  care  lavished 
upon  this  institution,  winter  is  always 
an  anxious  period.  Bearing,  there- 
fore, all  these,  and  many  other  con- 
siderations in  my  mind,  it  was  with 
no  small  interest  that  I  entered  the 
Zoological  Gardens  on  Old  Twelfth 
Itoy,  Saturday  the  i8th  of  January, 
1862,  the  thermometer  then  indicat- 
ing a  temperature  of  24°  Fahr.,  and 
a  tolerably  sharp  breeze  blowing. 
:.  On  casting  a  comprehensive  glance 
at  the  various  enclosures,"  the  first 
object  that  caught  my  eye  was  a 
creature  something  like  a  grenadier's 
cap,  or  a  lady's  muff  set  on  end, 
reared  against  the  bars  of  the  en- 
closure, and  gently  swaying  its  body 
backws^  and  forwards.    Presently 


it  beg^an  to  sidle  along  the  bars,  still 
standing  or  sitting  upright,  and  be- 
ing rendered  so  indefinite  in  shape 
by  intervening  twigs,  wires,  and  posts 
that  I  could  not  make  it  out  at  all. 
However,  it  soon  turned  its  odd, 
wise-visaged  head,  and  all  the  beaver 
sat  confessed.  As  the  beaver  is  a 
North  American  animal,  accustomed 
to  brave  the  terrible  winters  of  that 
climate,  and  quite  familiar  witii  ice, 
I  should  not  have  troubled  myself 
about  it,  but  for  ite  movements  and 
general  demeanour  partaking  so 
largely  of  the  absurd,  and  ite  perfect 
contentment  amid  conditions  tiiat 
would  seem  the  very  acme  of  dis- 
comfort to  a  human  being.  After 
watehing  the  inquisitive  creature  for 
some  time,  it  was  easy  to  appreciate 
the  veneration  in  which  its  intel- 
lectual powers  are,  or  were  once  held 
by  the  noble  savage  of  North  America, 
who  would  naturally  reverence  an 
animal  that  could  build  a  house  far 
superior  to  his  wigwam,  and  was 
clever  enough  to  dam  up  a  too-shal- 
low stream  and  to  lay  by  a  store  of 
food  for  the  winter — two  branches  of 
social  economy  that  the  savage  mind 
would  not  have  conceived  and  far 
less  executed. 

Dripping  with  water,  which  froze 
almost  immediately  on  touching  the 
ground,  and  had  already  covered  the 
enclosure  with  spote  and  paths  of 
ice,  the  beaver  looked  as  luxuriously 
comfortable  as  a  cat  on  a  hearth- 
rug, and  was  enjoying  himself  amaz- 
ingly. Sometimes  he  would  patter 
round  his  pond,  his  flat  tail  dragging 
behind  him;  tlien  he  would  make 
for  the  water,  flounce  into  the  half- 
frozen  liquid  with  a  splash  that 
caused  the  nerves  to  shudder  in 
misplaced  sympathy,  make  a  great 
turmoil  with  paws  and  tail,  and  then 
emerge,  walk  to  the  bars  with  the 
water  dropping  from  every  hair,  seat 
liimself  on  end,  holding  with  his  feet 
to  the  iron  fence,  and  with  a  calmly- 
inquisitive  air  inspect  the  carriages 
passing  on  the  road  or  the  visitors 
that  happened  to  approach  his  home. 

Grood  store  of  tree-trunks  and 
branches  have  been  considerately 
furnished  to  him,  and  the  grooves  on 
the  wood  and  the  chips  which  strew 
the  enclosure  are  conclusive  proofs 
that  the  kindness  of  his  attendante 
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is  not  wasted,  and  that  his  teeth  have 
been  rightly  exercised. 

Near  this  animal  is  another  of  the 
same  species,  not  so  large,  and  in- 
habiting quite  a  little  enclosure  with 
a  mere  trough  of  water,  transformed 
by  the  united  exertions  of  th$  animal 
and  the  frost  into  an  unpleasing 
compoimd  of  water,  mud,  ice,  and 
chips.  The  animal  was  mightily 
hard  at  work  when  I  came  to  its 
cage,  carrying  a  bundle  of  straw  in 
its  mouth  for  some  time,  washing  it 
well,  and  then  rearing  the  bundle 
carefully  against  the  angle  of  its  den 
and  tucking  it  down  neatly  with  its 

EawB.    I  thought  it  was  playing  at 
uilding  a  dam. 

It  was  evident  that  as  &r  as  the 
beaver  was  concerned  there  was  no 
cause  for  anxiety;  and  I  therefore 
passed  on  to  see  how  the  inhabitants 
of  Southern  Afirica  comported  them- 
selves under  the  present  circum- 
stances. 

As  usual,  the  hippopotamus  was 
enjoying  his  bath,  rolling  about  and 
wallowing  in  the  familiar  element  in 
a  lazily  contented  fashion,  ever  and 
anon  slowly  submerging  the  whole 
of  his  unwieldy  person  below  the 
sur&ce  with  that  remarkable  power 
of  adaptabihty  which  permits  such 
imimftlw  as  the  hippoix>tamus  and 
elephant  to  sink  and  rise  at  will, 
thus  making  themselves  heavier  or 
lighter  than  an  equal  bulk  of  water 
without  needing  to  expel  or  inspire 
air.  This  is  a  most  interesting  per- 
formance, especially  to  a  practical 
swimmer,  and  is  probably  achieved 
]by  compressing  the  muscles  of  the 
chest  so  as  to  reduce  the  bulk  when 
the  creature  desires  to  sink,  and 
allowing  itself  to  expand  to  its  former 
dimensions  when  it  wants  to  rise. 

The  native  habits  of  this  great 
animal  are  well  exhibited  by  the  mag- 
nificent male  specimen  now  in  the 
Gardens,  and  it  is  curious  to  see 
how  wonderftdly  the  creature  is 
fitted  for  an  aquatic  existence. 
Heavy,  corpulent,  and  unwieldy  as 
it  appears  on  land,  its  legs  set  so 
widely  apart  that  when  it  walks  in 
high  grass  the  limbs  of  each  side 
make  a  sei)arate  path,  leaving  a 
ridge  of  untrodden  grass  between 
them,  it  assumes  quite  another  as- 
pect as  soon  as  it  enters  the  water,  and 


in  the  easy  playfulness  and  almost 
grace  of  its  movements  affords  as 
great  a  contrast  to  its  former  clumsi- 
ness as  does  the  swan  proudly  sailing 
on  the  lake  to  the  same  bird  un- 
couthly  waddling  on  the  shore. 

As  the  tank  in  the  enclosure  was 
so  thickly  covered  with  ice  that  the 
animal  might  have  practised  sliding, 
but  would  have  found  swimming 
next  to  impossible,  the  hippopott^ 
mus  was  forced  to  content  himself 
with  the  small  tank  within  his  house, 
where  the  water  is  kept  at  a  moderate 
temperature  by  artificial  means,  and 
the  atmosphere  is  such  as  this  deli- 
cate though  monstrous  animal  can 
breathe  with  safety.  The  attendante 
are  peculiarly  careful  of  so  valuable 
a  creature,  and  have  made  arrange- 
mente  for  cleansing  ite  house  without 
sending  their  charge  into  the  outer 
air  diuing  the  operation. 

The  giraffes  are  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  as  delicate  as  the  Mppopota- 
mus,  and  are  obliged  to  content 
themselves  with  gratifying  their  very 
inquisitive  natiu^s  by  inspecting 
the  visitors  who  occasionally  pass 
through  their  warm  house,  and  would 
like  to  feed  the  graceful  and  gentle 
creatures  were  not  all  such  attempte 
sternly  prohibited  by  the  watehftd 
guardians.  It  is  ratiier  remarkable 
that  within  a  yard  or  two  of  each 
other  are  located  specimens  of  ani- 
mals which  inhabit  the  same  land 
and  yet  are  as  strongly  contrasted  in 
shape  and  habit  as  if  ihej  came  from 
opposite  portions  of  the  globe. 

The  elands  are  well  and  comfort- 
able, and  appear  to  be  tamer  than 
was  the  case  a  few  months  ago. 
They  are  able  to  withstwid  the  cold 
better  than  the  hippopotamus  and 
the  giraffe,  being,  indeed,  mighty 
mountain  climbers  [in  their  native 
land,  and  therefore  accustomed  to  a 
low  temperature.  I  may  here  men- 
tion that  the  healthy  condition  of 
these  magnificenjt  antelopes,  and  the 
comparative  ease  with  which  they 
are  bred  in  this  country,  afford  most 
gratifying  encouragement  to  the 
efforte  now  being  made  in  many 
quarters  to  acclimatize  in  our  own 
land  the  useful  and  ornamental 
inhabitants  of  other  parts  of  the 
world,  and  show  in  a  striking  man- 
ner the  national  value  of  a  collection 
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upon  which  so  mnoh  time  is  spent 
and  to  which  such  stores  of  know- 
ledge are  cheerfully  dedicated. 

The  acquisition  of  a  single  new 
article  of  food,  whether  animal  or 
vegetable,  is  no  slight  boon  to  a 
country,  and  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  exaggerate  the  benefits  that  will 
accrue  to  this  land  if  we  can  feirly 
estabhsh  this  splendid  antelope  as  a 
denizen  of  our  parks  or  paddocks. 
When  adult  and  well  fed  it  is  as 
lai^  as  a  prize  ox ;  its  meat  is  of  a 
peculiarly  delicate  and  piquant  fla- 
vour; its  fet,  a  handbreadth  thick, 
is  thought  to  surpass  that  of  venison, 
while  the  marrow  is  of  such  tran- 
scendant  merit  that  a  South  African 
hunter  can  hardly  trust  himself  to 
think  about  it.  There  are,  of  course, 
many  difficulties  in  the  way,  inas- 
much as  the  animal  has  not  yet 
become  civilized,  and  is  apt  to  dis- 
play an  amomit  of  irascibility  that  is 
mther  terrifying  in  an  animal  that 
wears  horns  as  sharp  and  powerful 
as  those  of  the  Andalusian  biill ;  that 
can  leap  a  fence  or  ohaam  from  which 
the  boldest  hunter  would  recoil, 
and  can  charge  down  a  precipitous 
hill  with  the  speed  and  certain  foot 
of  the  chamois.  Still  it  is  evident 
that  in  successive  generations  this 
e\'il  temper  may  be  eliminated  by 
careful  management ;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  before  the  lapse  of  many 
years  the  eland  may  be  as  common 
in  our  parks  as  the  fallow  deer. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  creature  which 
is  l)eing  bred  at  the  Zoological  Gar- 
dens with  the  intention  of  acclima- 
tizing it.  Among  quadrupeds  the 
bison  of  North  America  and  the 
kangaroo  of  Australia  are  among 
the  number  of  intended  denizens  of 
this  country,  while  among  the  birds 
we  may  notice  a  great  number  of 
species  belonging  to  the  poultry  and 
the  pigeons,  such  as  the  splendid 
ciu^asows  of  tropical  America,  and 
the  large  wonga-wonga  pigeon  of 
Australia.  France  and  England  are 
imiting  in  the  same  great  object,  by 
means  of  their  respective  Societies  of 
Ac<»limatization,  and  should  Europe 
lie  hereafter  enriched  with  the  valu- 
able beasts  and  binls  that  are  now 
being  gradually  accustomed  to  the 
con<iitions  of  a  strange  land,  it  is  to  bo 
lioped  that  posterity  will  not  forget 


how  deep  a  debt  of  gratitude  they  owe 
to  the  Zoological  Gardens  of  London. 

Desirous  of  seeing  how  the  cold 
weather  was  borne  by  the  ostriches, 
I  went  to  look  at  my  old  friends, 
whom  I  found  shut  up  in  tiieir 
houses,  but  very  glad  to  see  me,  and 
as  desirous  as  ever  of  eating  any  ob- 
ject they  could  snap  up.  The  shin^ 
top  of  my  pencil-case  was  a  wonder- 
ful attraction  to  these  inquisitive  and 
voracious  birds,  and  it  was  most 
absurd  to  see  all  the  heads  lx)bbing 
up  and  down,  the  large  brown  eyes 
gleaming  with  excitement,  and  the 
wide  mouths  opened  and  shut  with 
impatience  just  because  I  was  writing 
with  a  pencil  tliat  had  a  glittering  top. 

The  temperature  was  45°  Fahr.  in 
this  department,  and  the  ostriches 
and  cassowaries  were  quite  at  their 
ease,  as  probably  "was  the  apteryx ; 
but  as  the  latter  bird  was  hidden,  as 
usual,  behind  her  bundle  of  straw, 
and  was  in  all  likelihood  fast  asleep, 
her  exact  condition  could  not  be 
ascertained.  There  are  plenty  of 
odd  birds  in  these  Gardens,  but  the 
apteryx  is  without  doubt  the  oddest 
of  all  existing  feathered  bipeds. 
Wingless,  tailless,  thick-legged,  long- 
lieakcd,  and  brown-coafai,  she  is 
alx)ut  as  queer  a  specimen  of  a  bird 
as  can  well  be  imagined ;  and  as  a 
climax  to  her  eccentricities  of  be- 
haviour pei'sists,  though  a  spinster 
apteryx  living  in  more  than  con- 
ventual celibacy,  in  laying  enormous 
eggs,  each  of  which  weighs  one-fourth 
as  much  as  the  parent  bird.  Several 
emus,  however,  were  trotting  about 
in  the  open  air,  and  were  pecking 
here  and  there  at  the  grass  or 
poking  their  long  necks  over  the 
i-ails  of  the  enclosure  as  gaily  as  in 
the  summer  months,  though  the 
ground  was  frozen  to  a  stony  hard- 
ness, firm  ice  was  at  their  feet,  and 
the  shouts  of  boys  sliding  were  heard 
just  outside  the  fence. 

There  are,  of  course,  fiir  too  many 
beasts  and  birds  in  this  collection  to 
l)e  separately  examined,  so  I  turned 
my  steps  towards  the  tunnel,  walking 
casually  through  the  parrot  house, 
droi)ping  a  word  or  two  of  recogni- 
tion to  my  garrulous  acquaintances, 
and  then  passing  out  to  jmy  a  visit 
to  the  piping  crows  of  Australia, 
who  were  chattering  away  in  the 
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open  air,  brisk  and  saucy  as  ever, 
and  always  ready  for  a  conversa- 
tion. One  of  them,  the  white-backed 
species,  was  singularly  lavish  of  his 
conversational  powers,  and  engaged 
in  a  contest  of  strength  on  the  spot. 
First  the  bird  whistled  a  few  wild 
notes  and  then  paused,  while  I  did 
the  same.  Twisting  his  head  on  one 
side,  and  looking  up  knowingly  with 
one  eye,  he  waited  for  my  leaid,  and 
imitated  my  whistle  with  wonderful 
fidelity.  He  got  quite  excited  at 
last,  flew  to  his  perch,  thence  to  the 
wires  on  a  level  with  my  face,  clung 
firmly  with  his  strong  claws,  poked 
his  beak  through  the  '  interstices  of 
the  intersections,'  and  fiurly  screamed 
with  exultation.  Meanwhile  his  com- 
panion was  making  the  best  of  his 
time  by  pecking  my  boots. 

Pleasant  as  this  amusement  was, 
the  hours  were  passing  and  the 
wind  was  chilly,  so  I  bade  farewell  to 
the  piping  crow  and  cruelly  left  him, 
in  spite  of  his  repeated  attempts  to 
recall  me  by  screams  and  whistles. 

Mag,  in  the  next  compartment, 
was  cheerful  enough,  and  so  were 
the  ravens,  with  whom  I  exchanged  a 
friendly  croak  in  passing,  and  allowed 
them  their  usual  bite  at  my  pencil. 

The  elephant  and  the  rhinoceros 
have  been  too  long  residents  to  care 
much  for  the  vicissitudes  of  an 
English  climate.  The  former  was 
swinging  itself  from  side  to  side  in 
his  den  with  that  peculiar  movement 
which  seems  instmctive  to  the  crea- 
ture, and  may  possibly  answer  as  a 
suwidaneum  for  walking  exercise. 
The  latter  was  serenely  munching  a 
truss  or  so  of  straw,  kus  nose  in  the 
air  and  his  lips  slapping  together 
with  every  sidelong  movement  of  his 
mouth,  while  from  Ms  big  lungs 
issued  an  occasional  grunt  of  satis- 
faction, though  certainly  the  sub- 
stance which  he  was  eating  seemed 
absurdly  incapable  of  affording  any 
nourishment  to  the  system  or  grati- 
fication to  the  palate.  Neither  of 
these  animals  are  allowed  to  expose 
themselves  to  the  virulence  ol  so 
frosty  and  inclement  a  day. 

The  reptile  house  is  always  kept 
at  so  uniform  a  temperature  that  win- 
ter's cold  or  summer's  heat  makes 
hardly  any  perceptible  difference. 
The   fine   speoimen   of  the  North 


African  monitor  was  in  a  state  of 
great  excitement,  endeavouring  ap- 
parently to  climb  up  the  plate-gla^ss 
front  of  his  cage,  and  ever  and  anon 
falling  back  ignominiously,  only  to 
resume  the  attempt  with  renewed 
vigour.  It  was  astonishing  what  a 
noise  the  creature  made  by  scxatoh" 
ing  his  claws  and  rubbing  his  chia, 
against  the  glass,  and  to  what  un- 
expected attitudes  ite  hthesome  body 
and  slender  neck  could  be  writhed. 
The  reptile  was  shedding  ite  epi- 
dermis, which  hung  in  sbreds  and 
patehes  from  different  parts  of  the 
body,  showing  the  bright  scales  be- 
neath as  they  were  freed  from  theiv 
effete  covering.  The  creature  was 
very  i)ersevering  in  his  exercise, 
continually  darting  out  ite  long  and 
deeply-cleft  tongue,  looking,  indeed, 
as  if  it  had  been  famished  by  nature 
with  two  slender  pointed  tongues, 
and  affording  an  admirable  oppor^ 
tunity  for  studying  the  arrangement 
of  the  beautiful  spotted  scales  on  the 
lower  surface  of  its  body. 

Ite  near  neighbour,  the  rock 
snake,  or  pythoness,  as  it  is  just 
now  the  fashion  to  call  her,  was 
not  visible,  being,  ia  &ct,  '  as  well 
as  could  be  expected  under  the  cir* 
cumstances,*  and  lying  imder  her 
blanket  coiled  like  a  shallow  cone 
aroimd  her  new-bom  family  of  eighty 
or  ninety  eggs.  The  chameleons 
were  perched  immoveably,  as  usual, 
on  the  branches  with  which  the  cage 
is  plentifully  furnished,  and  gave  no 
signs  of  life  except  occasionally  turn- 
ing one  great  green-pea  of  an  eye 
upwards  or  downwards  as  the  case 
might  be.  The  African  cobra  lay 
fiat  upon  the  floor  of  ite  cage,  but 
on  seeing  a  human  face,  surmounted 
by  a  hat,  coming  close  to  the  glass, 
became  rapidly  excited,  spread  ite 
hood,  puffed  out  ite  Ixniy,  and  raised 
itself  as  if  threatening  an  attack. 
Not  wishing  to  be  the  cause  of  a 
jwssible  injiiry  to  a  valuable  reptile 
by  letting  it  strike  its  nose  against 
the  glass,  as  it  was  evidently  pre- 
paring to  do,  I  passed  on  to  the  bull 
frogs  and  so  out  of  the  room. 

In  the  next  compartment  the 
creatures  were  all  doing  well.  A 
single  specimen  of  the  flying  fox 
survives,  though  the  keeper  ex- 
pressed himself  as  rather  anxious 
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oonceniing  its  chance  of  getting 
through  tiie  winter.  That  singular 
creatine,  the  gigantic  salamander, 
lay  impassive  as  nsual  along  the 
bottom  of  its  tank,  and  though  so 
reDoarkable  an  animal,  attracte  but 
little  notice  from  visitors.  Hundreds 
pass  through  the  room  daily  without 
seeing  it  at  all;  and  of  those  who 
condescend  to  cast  a  glance  at  it,  the 
greats  number  express  themselves 
sadly  disappointed.  The  general 
pubUo  has  heard  great  tales  of 
salamanders,  and  through  the  me- 
dium of  a  weighty  culinary  instru- 
ment bearing  the  same  title  has 
learned  to  connect  the  name  with 
fre  and  glowing  metal.  Beading 
the  name  of  gigantic  salamander, 
they  enter  the  room  in  a  rather 
nervous  and  uneasy  state  of  mind, 
expecting  to  see  it  nothing  less  than 
fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  long,  and 
hoping  that  the  bars  ai-e  strong 
enough  to  prevent  it  from  breaking 
prison.  Great,  threfore,  is  their 
disappointment  on  being  shown  a 
glass  tank  of  water  such  as  they  see 
in  any  naturalist's  window,  and  are 
referred  to  a  creature  Uke  a  big  black 
tadpole  which  lies  grovelling  quietly 
in  one  comer.  Some  decline  to 
believe  that  the  animal  is  the  dread- 
ful creature  which  they  had  been 
led  to  expect,  and  others  openly 
aver  that  the  whole  afiOeiir  is  a  delu- 
sion and  akin  to  Bamum's  mermaid. 
Yet  the  beast  is  a  wonderful  beast 
after  all,  and  in  the  eyes  of  naturalists 
is  a  very  gigantic  salamander.  For, 
in  sooth,  the  eft,  or  newt,  is  a  sala- 
mander, and  an  eft  of  thirty  inches 
in  length  is  gigantic  beyond  doubt 
Besides,  it  is  very  rare  even  in  Japan, 
whence  it  comes,  and  its  habits  and 
general  economy  are  veiy  remarkable. 
Nearly  opposite  to  this  salamander 
is  a  creature  of  unpretending  form 
and  dimensions,  but  even  more 
curious  in  structure  and  habits  than 
its  black,  flat-headed  neighbour: 
this  is  the  lepidosiren,  or  mud-fish 
of  Africa,  remarkable  for  having 
long  been  an  object  of  contention 
among  naturalists.  Is  it  a  fish  or  is 
it  one  of  the  frog  tribe?  No  one 
exactly  knows;  and  to  judge  from 
the  opix>site  opinions  expr^ised  by 
the  most  accomplished  natuiulists 
and  dissectors,  no  one  is  likely  to 


know.  Perhaps  it  is  neither,  but 
represents  an  mtermediate  class  be- 
tween  the  fish  and  the  reptiles,  with 
the  heart  of  the  one  and  the  gills  of 
the  other.  This  specimen  has  lived 
for  about  three  years  in  the  tank 
which  it  now  occupies,  and  has 
grown,  though  shghtly,  in  that 
time ;  thus  afibrding  a  singular  con- 
trast to  the  specimen  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  which  attained  a  lengtii  of 
nearly  a  yard  in  the  same  time,, 
though  not  nearly  so  large  when 
first  brought  to  England.  But  then 
the  Crystal  Palace  animal  got  into 
the  large  hot-water  basin,  and  there 
lived  a  despotic  life,  feeding  ad 
libitum  on  gold  fish  until  he  waa 
captured  and  his  depredations 
stopped,  and  on  frogs  ^erwards. 
Should  the  reader  pay  a  visit  to  the 
Zoological  Gardens,  as  I  trust  will 
soon  be  the  case,  let  him  look  well 
at  the  mud-fish,  the  Gordian  knot  of 
systematic  zoology. 

On  my  way  to  the  lions  I  looked 
in  at  the  wombaf  s  cage,  and  there 
saw  to  my  surprise  that  the  animal, 
though  a  native  of  Australia,  was 
lying  curled  up  in  one  comer  of  the 
enclosure,  &st  asleep,  with  the  ther- 
mometer marking  eight  degrees 
below  freezing  ]x>int,  and  the  wind 
blowing  in  keen  and  cutting  blasts. 
The  bars  of  the  enclosure  being 
open  and  of  iron  afforded  no  protec- 
tion whatever,  but  w^ould  rather  have 
the  effect  of  chilling  a  creature  that 
was  pressed  against  them.  The  seals 
were  naturally  indifferent  to  the 
cold,  and  darted  about  in  the  water, 
or  flounced  their  way  over  the  rim  of 
their  bath,  as  if  enjoying  the  icy  cold- 
ness of  their  home.  They  ran  some 
very  good  races  after  fish,  driving 
up  the  water  before  them  like  the 
bows  of  two  fast  steam-boats,  and 
had  quite  a  struggle  for  the  last 
fish.  The  otter,  too,  cared  nothing 
about  the  temperature  of  the  water, 
but  sat  on  a  heap  of  wet  straw, 
eating  his  dinner,  with  the  end  of 
his  t£ul  in  the  water,  and  the  freezing 
drops  glittering  around  him.  To 
the  shivering  observer,  whose  chilled 
fingers  could  scarcely  hold  the  pencil, 
and  whose  heart  yeamed  for  a  seat 
in  a  warm  room  and  a  large  cup  of 
hot  tea,  the  choice  of  locality  seemed 
singularly  unfortunate.  There,  how- 
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over,  sat  the  animal,  thoroughly  con- 
tented with  his  position,  holding  his 
floTinder  tightly  between  his  paws, 
and  cnmching  and  tugging  with 
hearty  good  will. 

The  lions,  tigers,  and  the  other 
large  camiyora,  ,are  carefcdly  de- 
folded  from  the  outer  cold  by  means 
of  thick  screens  rigg:ed  from  the 
eaves  of  the  projecting  roofs  to 
the  bars  beyond  which  visitors  are 
requested  not  to  pass.  As,  however, 
the  greater  number  of  visitors  would 
be  ^bdly  disappointed  if  they  had  to 
go  away  without  seeing  these  beau- 
tifdl  animals,  they  are  admitted  for 
the  nonce  into  the  space  between  the 
bars  and  the  cages ;  and  in  order  to 
prevent  the  fierce  beasts  from  thrust- 
ing fortii  a  paw  and  inflicting  a 
wound  in  sp^ort  or  anger,  a  strong 
wire  grating  is  affixed  to  the  front  of 
the  cage,  which  effectually  prevents 
any  such  mishap.  Notwithstanding 
all  these  precautions,  and  an  assured 
conviction  of  the  absolute  security 
attained,  I  could  not  help  instinc- 
tively starting  back  when  the  lion 
took  it  into  his  illogical  head  that  I 
was  going  to  steal  his  meat,  and 
flew  at  me  with  flaming  eyes  and  a 
roar  that  shook  the  place.  I  had 
much  respect  afterwards  for  the 
steady  nerve  of  those  who  can  en- 
dure such  a  charge  with  a  firm  hand 
and  unwinking  eye,  and  very  much 
lees  contempt  for  the  native  attend- 
ants who  in  such  cases  always  throw 
away  their  guns  and  run  for  their 
lives.  The  whole  of  these  dens  are 
kept  at  a  comfortable  temperature 
by  hot  pipes,  and  the  animals 
seemed  as  contented  as  in  the  sum- 
mer-time. 

Two  lions,  however,  in  neighbour- 
ing cages  became  angry  with  each 
other,  or  perhaps  jealous ;  and  put- 
ting their  mouths  to  the  floor  just 
by  the  wooden  partition,  began  to 
roar  against  each  other  to  the  utmost 
of  their  power.  It  was  a  grand 
exhibition,  and  would  alone  have 
been  worth  tiie  trouble  of  the  visit. 
The  threatening  sounds  seemed  to 
reverberate  through  every  nerve, 
the  whole  building  trembled  as  if 
shaken  by  rolling  thunders,  and  the 
rest  of  the  beasts  sank  into  respect- 
fol  silence  while  the  kings  of  the 
forest  lifted  their  mighty  voices.  No 
wonder  tliat  at  the  sound  of  the 


lion's  roar  the  beasts  of  burden 
break  their  halters  and  flee  in  terror 
over  the  plain ;  but  it  is  a  wonder 
that  the  ostrich,  the  meekest-looking 
of  birds,  should  roar  so  exactly  like 
the  lion  that  even  the  native  hunter 
cannot  always  distingui^  the  one 
from  the  other. 

As  if  intended  to  produce  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  lions,  tigers, 
and  leopards  existing  in  a  temporary 
hothouse,  and  sheltered  from  the 
chilling  blasts  by  a  screen  erected 
expressly  for  the  purpose,  the  polar 
bears  live  within  ten  yards  of  tliese 
heated  localities,  rejoicing  in  the  cold, 
and  probably  thinking  of  the  ice- 
fields and  freezing  waters  of  their 
proper  home.  This  is  one  of  ilie 
few  northern  animals  whose  for  re- 
tains its  white  hue  throughout  its 
life,  experiencing  no  change  in 
winter  or  summer.  The  coat  of  the 
ermine  and  the  arctic  fox  alters 
from  its  dark  summer  tints  to  its 
snowy  winter's  hue ;  not,  I  imagine, 
to  aid  in  concealment  by  assimilating 
the  colour  of  the  animal  witih  that  of 
the  ground,  but  because  the  pure 
white  hue  is  endowed  wit^  some 
wondrous  power  of  resisting  the 
effects  of  cold. 

I  wonder  whether  polar  bears 
when  wild  are  in  the  habit  of  taking 
exercise  in  the  remarkable  foshion 
in  which  these  specimens  indulge  ? 
Do  they  always  walk  forward  for 
six  paces  and  retire  backwards  over 
precisely  the  same  ground,  with  as 
much  accuracy  as  if  they  had  been 
volunteer  riflemen  practising  the 
back-step?  It  can  hardly  be  too 
troublesome  for  them  to  turn  round, 
and  they  have  ample  room  for  t^e 
purpose,  being  able  if  they  choose 
to  indulge  in  qtiite  a  promenade, 
unrestricted  by  tiie  narrow  limits  in 
which  those  unfortunate  lions  and 
tigers  are  confined. 

I  pity  those  active  and  restiess 
creatures  with  all  my  heart.  I  wish 
they  had  more  appropriate  residences, 
and  am  sure  that  if  they  were  only 
permitted  to  exercise  their  limbs,  as 
intended  by  their  Maker,  they  would 
be  healthier,  live  longer,  and  display 
their  wonderful  powers  in  a  more 
perfect  manner.  There  are,  of 
course,  some  dif&culties  attendant 
upon  the  construction  of  an  en- 
closure  suf&ciently  large   to   give 
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ample  room  to  the  agile  limbs  of 
the  feline  race,  suflficiently  strong 
to  withstand  the  fiercest  assault  of 
the  lion,  and  properly  roofed  so  as 
to  connteract  the  danger  of  a  leopard 
or  jaguar  climbing  over  its  walls. 
I  cannot  but  think,  however,  that  it 
would  be  quite  practicable  to  con- 
struct an  enclosure  that  would  com- 
ply with  all  these  requisitions,  and 
at  no  very  extravagant  outlay  of 
space  or  money.  The  enclosure 
might  be  common  to  all  the  feline 
race,  and  each  species  might  be 
allowed  to  exercise  in  it  in  regular 
rotetion.  There  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  decoying  them  back  to 
their  dens,  as  a  piece  of  meat  would 
effectually  accomplish  that  design 
and  allow  of  the  door  of  communi- 
cation being  closed  while  the  animals 
were  engaged  upon  their  food. 

The  interior  of  the  enclosure 
should  be  furnished  with  artificial 
roekwork  and  trees,  and  I  have 
often  pictured  te  myself  the  mag- 
nificent sight  of  a  pair  of  Hons  or 
tigers  careering  round  their  plea- 
sure-ground, exulting  in  their 
strength,  or  a  company  of  leopards 
disporting  among  the  branches  and 
displaying  then*  lithe  forms  in  all 
their  spotted  beauty-  Look,  for 
example,  at  the  monkeys,  and  think 
how  much  we  should  have  lost  by 
cooping  them  up  in  little  boxes, 
where  they  could  hardly  move,  in- 
stead of  giving  them  spacious  apart- 
ments fitted  with  ropes,  bars,  and 
boughs,  so  as  te  enable  them  to 
display  their  marvellous  agiliiy  te 
our  wondering  eyes.  Sure  am  I 
that  a  lion,  tiger,  or  leopard,  when 
permitted  to  range  freely  over  an 
ample  space,  would  present  as  great 
a  contrast  to  the  same  creature  un- 
easily deambulating  its  narrow  den, 
with  its  head  close  to  the  bars,  and 
its  paws  shpping  over  the  smooth 
wet  boards,  as  does  a  monkey  in  a 
box  to  the  same  animal  in  a  spacious 
apartment,  or  a  caged  squirrel  to 
scuggy  iQ  his  native  woods. 

Both  species  of  camel — the  drome- 
dary and  the  double-himiped  camel 
of  Bactria — were  quite  at  their  ease 
about  the  weather.  The  former  ani- 
mal was  standing  partially  in  its 
shed,  with  its  long  neck  and  meek- 
looking  head  peering  out  at  the 
landscape;    while  the   latter   was 


quietly  walking  about  itp  enck)suxe, 
though  the  ground  must  have  been 
very  uncomfortable  to  its  feet,  and 
the  water  in  its  trough  had  been 
frozen  so  hard  that  the  attendant 
had  been  obIi|ed  to  break  the  ice  in 
order  to  allow  the  animal  to  drink. 

The  coypu  rat  seemed  rather  un- 
willing to  face  the  cold,  though  at- 
tracted by  a  large  carrot  that  the 
keeper  hcul  placed  within  its  den. 
This  odd,blunt-nosed,  orange-toothed 
quadruped  only  emerged  at  inter- 
vals, ate  a  piece  of  carrot,  and  then 
returned  to  ite  warm  home.  I  re- 
marked that  the  mice  are  very  fond 
of  the  coypu's  house,  and  run  in 
and  out  of  the  straw  with  amusing 
impudence.  The  creature  evidently 
dislikes  the  ice,  trying  in  vain  to  get 
its  usual  bath,  and  feeling  sadly  dis- 
appointed at  finding  its&  arrested 
by  the  icy  covering  of  ite  little  pooL 
The  reader  is  hereby  advised  to  pull 
up  a  little  tuft  of  grass  by  the  roote 
and  place  it  in  the  coypu's  cage,  for 
he  cannot  &il  to  be  amused  by  the 
clever  and  systematic  manner  in 
which  the  ingenious  and  cleanly 
animal  picks  up  the  grass,  takes  it 
to  the  water,  and  washes  it  carefully 
before  it  will  condescend  to  nibble  a 
single  blade. 

The  honey-ratel,  with  his  dark 
waistcoat  and  gray  coat,  was  in  great 
force,  running  about  his  cage  in 
quite  an  excited  fashion,  and  even 
climbing  up  the  wires  as  if  to  survey 
the  prospect  In  the  sunGimer-time 
of  the  year  tlus  animal  has  a  habit 
of  runmng  continually  about  ite  den 
in  an  ovalnshaped  course,  which  is 
marked  by  the  continual  tread  of 
the  feet  like  the  sawdust  in  a  circus. 
The  oddest  part  of  the  performance 
is,  that  whenever  it  reaches  either 
extremity  of  ite  course  it  pute  ite 
head  to  the  ground,  turns  a  somer- 
sault, and  recommences  ite  race. 
The  fine  specimen  of  that  very  fiezoe 
animal,  called  from  ite  evil  temper 
the  Tasmanian  devil,  was  occasioii« 
ally  to  be  seen  in  the  open  air,  but 
it  preferred  the  warm  retreat  of  ite 
straw-sheltered  shed. 

The  winter  aviary,  which  is  inge- 
niously constructed  so  as  to  admit 
of  Iglazed  casemente  in  addition  to 
the  wires,  is  employed  as  the  home 
of  several  valuable  and  delicatdy- 
ooDstituted  animals.    In  the  central 
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oompartment  k  a  remarkably  fine 
specimen  of  that  cnriotis  animal, 
<»Ued  x>opularly  the  Tasmanian  wolf, 
bat  which  really  is  not  a  wolf  at  all, 
bat  one  of  the  marsupial  tiibe,  re- 
lated to  the  opossum  ^eiiid  their  kin. 
The  beautiful  gariamas  thrive  well ; 
imd  as  they  sat  on  their  perch  with 
bent  knees,  and  head  sunk  so  deeply 
upon  the  breast  that  the  curious 
feathery  crest  that  decorates  the 
head  was  scarcely  perceptible,  they 
oould  hardly  be  recognized  as  the 
same  birds  which  stalk  about  their 
cage  with  long  and  haughty  strides, 
erect  gait,  and  bold,  intelligent  gaze. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  most  curious 
inhabitants  of  this  aviary  are  the 
crested  eagles,  fine,  handsome  birds, 
notable  for  an^erect  tuft  or  plume  of 
black  feathers  upon  their  heads,  not 
unlike  the  ostricn  plumes  of  a  lady's 
court  dress. 

The  last  animals  visited  were  our 
volatile  Mends  the  monkeys,  who 
seemed  none  the  worse  for  the  com- 
paratively close  quarters  to  which 
they  are  confined  in  severe  weather. 
The  house  is  rather  dark  just  now, 
because  the  windows  are  thickly 
banked  up  with  straw,  a  precaution 
necessary  lest  the  monkeys  should 
be  chilled  by  coming  in  contact  with 
the  cold  glass.  The  temi)erature  of 
the  room  is  very  comfortable,  but 
not  unpleasantly  warm,  and  is  main- 
tained  l^  a  partly  open  stove,  or 
fireplace,  in  the  centre.  I  was  sorry 
to  miss  my  dear  old  Mend,  Sally  the 
spider-monkey,  whose  gentle  man- 
ners and  wonderfol  lei^th  of  limb 
I  have  often  admired.  Agile  as  are 
all  the  monkey  tribe,  Sally  was  cer- 
tainly the  most  active  I  have  yet 
seen  in  this  country,  and  her  per- 
formances on  the  rope  would  Imve 
put  the  combined  efforts  of  a  dozen 
Leotards  or  Blondinsto  shame.  I 
shall  never  forget  her  happiness 
when  dancing  and  swinging  about 
on  a  dothes-hne  in  a  garden  near 
Beading,  the  curious  air  with  which 
flbe  contemplated  the  surrounding 
objects,  and  the  look  of  piteous  en- 
treaty with  which  she  deprecated 
the  order  to  leave  her  rope  and 
return  to  her  seat  on  the  back  of  a 
chair  near  the  kitchen  fire. 

The  funny  little  Capucin  monkey 
was  as  amusing  as  ever  with  his 
nuts  and  pebble,  using  the  latter  in 


the  light  of  a  hammer  and  smashing 
the  nutshells  with  wonderfol  cer- 
tainty. The  odd  little  creature  has 
a  perfect  passion  for  hammering, 
and  had  battered  the  woodwork  of 
his  cage  so  severely  that  the  keeper 
was  forced  to  take  away  the  stone, 
and  now  lends  it  only  when  it  is 
wanted.  Even  the  hard,  angular 
shell  of  the  Brazil  nut  is  broken  by 
this  clever  little  animal,  and  the 
keeper  told  me  that  he — the  monkey, 
to  wit— could  hardly  have  a  greater 
treat  than  to  be  given  a  hammer 
and  a  board  with  a  nail  partly 
driven,  so  that  he  might  take  the 
hammer  and  finish  driving  the  naiL 

The  great  anubis  baboon  sat  sulky 
and  impassive  on  his  perch,  his  chin 
sunk  on  his  breast,  his  limos  ga- 
thered up  into  marvellously  small 
compass,  and  his  toes  holding  tightly 
to  the  bars.  Offerings  oi  nuts  and 
other  dainties  fEuled  to  propitiate  his 
frigid  dignity;  and  it  was  not 
until  the  keeper  spoke  to  him  that 
he  would  condescend  to  notice  the 
gifts  that  were  freely  proffered. 
Even  after  taking  the  nuts  and 
pieces  of  cake,  he  just  put  them  in 
his  mouth,  ascended  again  \o  his 
perch,  and  resumed  his  former  mis- 
anthropical attitude.  Large  store 
of  straw  is  placed  in  his  cage,  and 
when  evening  approaches  he  retires 
to  the  fiEuiihest  comer  of  the  cage, 
creeps  into  the  heap  of  straw,  and 
with  hands  and  feet  disposes  it 
around  him  in  such  a  manner  that 
not  a  vestige  of  his  person  can  be 
seen. 

Li  the  large  cage,  where  a  number  of 
the  smaller  monkeys  are  congregated, 
the  ruling  power  of  the  establish- 
ment was  evidently  the  huge  white^ 
and-black  cat,  who  lay  calmly  dozing 
among  all  the  restless  quadiumana, 
supremely  indifferent  to  their  noisy 
gambols.  Even  when  a  graceless 
monkey  leaped  on  her  back  from  a 
X)erch,  and  was  straightway  assaulted 
by  one  of  his  companions,  the  cat 
did  not  even  open  her  eyes,  but  lay 
purring,  with  her  paws  tucked  com- 
fortably tmder  her  chin  in  utter 
imooncem.  Pussy  has  been  used  to 
monkeys  for  so  long  a  time  that  she 
is  quite  uncomfortable  out  of  their 
presence,  and  cannot  endure  being 
placed  in  the  open  air.  The  keeper 
fetched  her  out  of  the  cage  to  enable 
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us  to  judge  of  her  weight,  which  is 
really  wonderful  for  a  cat  of  the 
gentler  sex,  and  hardly  was  she 
fairly  on  tiie  ground  and  the  door 
of  the  cage  opened  than  she  leaped 
through  the  aperture  and  resumed 
her  former  position. 

No  sooner  did  the  shades  of  even- 
ing  become  perceptible  than  the 
monkeys  made  arrangements  for  the 
night,  ceasing  from  tbsir  sports,  and 
even  allowing  the  armadillo  to  run 
about  the  cage  according  to  its  plea- 
sure, without  jumping  on  its  back 
for  a  ride,  or  faying 'to  pull  it  over 
as  it  trotted  past  them.  They  con- 
gregate together  in  compact  bodies, 
presenting  a  most  absurd  effect  of 
parti-coloured  fur,  intertwined  limbs, 
and  long,  dangling  tails,  and  were 
continually  straggling  for  the  best 
and  warmest  sjwt,  which  was,  of 
course,  the  centre  of  the  group.  One 
individual  was  totally  excluded,  but 
he  took  the  matter  in  a  philosophical 
light,  going  carefully  over  tiie  cage 
and  picking  up  all  the  little  bits  of 
biscuit  and  stray  nuts  which  his 
companions  had  relinquished  when 
battling  for  a  place  on  the  perch. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  tiie  visit, 
it  was  pleasant  to  note  the  demeanour 
of  the  attendants,  upon  whose  sym- 
pathetic kindness  depends  so  much 
of  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the 
animals  under  their  charge,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  individual  idio- 
syncracies  of  their  charges.  Should 
the  animal  happen  to  be  docile  and 
intelligent,  no  one  is  more  proud  than 
the  keeper,  and  no  visitor  can  be 
more  interested  in  seeing  the  clever 
performances  of  any  creature  tham 
is  the  keeper  in  exhibiting  them. 
It  was  pleasant,  for  example,  to  see 
the  two  splendid  chetahs'  behaviour 
towards  their  attendant,  and  ludi- 
crous enough  to  watch  him  coolly 
sweep  either  individual  out  of  his 
way  with  the  broom  if  they  hap- 
pened to  interfere  with  his  move- 
ments while  cleaning  their  cage. 
If  they  had  been  a  pair  of  three- 
months'  old  kittens  there  could  not 
have  been  more  confidence  on  tlie 
one  side  or  playfulness  on  the 
other.  As  the  keeper  left  the  cage, 
the  gentie  and  beautiftd  creatures 
pressed  after  him,  but  were  gently 
put   back    with    one   hand   while 


he  took  down  some  meat  with  the  ■ 
otiber.  Even  imder  such  exciting 
circumstances,  with  their  dinners  in 
their  sight,  they  displayed  none  of 
the  fierce  eag^^ess  so  common 
among  the  feline  race  when  they  see 
or  smell  their  food,  and  they  took 
the  meat  with  even  less  haste  than 
my  own  pet  cat  exhibits  when  the 
food  is  to  his  taste  and  he  happens 
to  feel  hungry. 

Should,  however,  the  animal  be 
of  a  vicious  and  impracticable  dis- 
position, the  keeper  only  seems  to 
be  amused  at  the  various  exhibitions 
of  cross-grained  temper,  and  laughs 
good-humouredly  at  every  savage 
growl  or  attempted  assault. 

Perhaps  the  reader  may  have  re- 
marked, in  the  course  of  this  slight 
eketeh  of  a  very  wide  subject,  the  ap- 
parent absence  of  all  rule  regarding 
the  capability  of  any  animal  to  resist 
the  e^ts  of  cold  weather  and  a 
strange  climate.  It  is  easy  enough 
to  understand  that  the  beaver  and 
the  polar  he&T  could  be  quite  happy 
on  a  frosty  day,  and  that  the  Hons, 
tigers,  and  leopards  would  need  pro- 
tection against  the  chilling  atino- 
sphere.  But  it  was  hardly  to  be 
expected  that  the  camel,  which  is 
essentially  the  *  ship  of  the  desert,* 
made  to  endure  long  thirst,  and  to 
pace  for  weeks  over  the  burning 
sands,  should  walk  about  quite  at 
its  ease  upon  frozen  soil,  and  drlhk 
from  a  trough  in  which  the  ice  was 
thickly  gathered.  This  phenomenon 
will  perhaps  give  some  idea  of  the 
difiiculties  attendant  upon  accli- 
matizing the  denizen  of  a  strange 
soil,  inasmuch  as  it  is  quite  impos^ 
sible  to  treat  one  animal  on  a  system 
derived"  from  tiie  management  of 
another  species  from  tiie  same 
country  and  with  similar  habits. 
Each  new  species  must  be  learned 
by  means  of  repeated  and  cautious 
experiments,  and  to  the  minds  of 
thoughtful  lovers  of  nature  and  ob- 
servers of  animal  life  this  very  want 
of  imiformity  affords  a  better  hope  of 
ultimate  success  than  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  reduce  the  management  of 
foreign  animals  to  a  rigid  system, 
and  treat  all  creatures  of  kindred 
forms  and  similar  countries  on  the 
same  stereotyped  principle. 

J.  G.  W. 
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THEEE  is  0(06  day  in  the  year  on 
which  the  postman's  knock 
seems  to  herald  none  but  pleasant 
tidings— at  least  to  all  the  younger 
and  fiurer  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity ;  a  day  on  which  its  sound  sends 
a  flutter  of  anticipation  from  the 
drawing-room  into  the  very  kitchen — 
and  that  day  is  St.  Valentine's  mom. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  upper  strata 
of  sociefty  Betty  gets  more  valentines 
than  her  yoimg  mistress,  and  that 
valentines  would  be  deemed  vulgar 
in  Belgravia  or  Mayfiur ;  still,  writ- 
ing valentines  is  a  time-honoured 
custom  that  imll  not  be  rooted  out 
by  modem  over-refinement,  and  in 
the  middle  classes,  at  VU  events, 
there  still  exist  timid  lovers  who 
pen  valentines,  and  romantic  young 
ladies  who  receive  them,  read  them, 
and  are  pleased  with  them  too,  in 
spite  of  the  frowns  of  feshion.  Be 
not  shocked,  therefore,  gentle  reader, 
that  a  missive  of  this  kind  should 
just  have  been  handed  by  a  sim- 
pering maid  to  Miss  Anna  Matilda 
Audley,  as  she  sat  in  her  little  bou- 
doir, in  her  uncle's  handsome  house 
at  Bayswater. 

Maftha  guessed  it  was  a  valentine, 
as  she  had  just  received  one  from 
her  sweetheart,  the  policeman ;  and 
she  lingered  in  the  room  under  pre- 
tence OT  making  up  the  fire,  to  see 
whether  the  effect  on  her  young 
mistress  woxdd  be  as  pleasing  as 
Tom's  epistle  had  proved  to  herself. 
But  she  was  doomed  to  be  disap- 
pointed ;  for  the  young  lady,  deter- 
mined on  not  displaying  the  least 
eagerness  to  open  the  letter  in  pre- 
sence of  her  maid,  waited  with  an 
air  of  the  most  sublime  indifference, 
until  Martha,  having  no  excuse  to 
remain,  was  reluctantly  obliged  to 
quit  the  room. 

Anna  Matilda  then  tore  the  letter 
open  with  undisguised  impatience. 
The  haughty  bearing  that  suited  her 
regal  style  of  beauty  so  well,  gave 
way  for  the  moment  to  a  girlish 
curiosity  that  made  her  look  more 
fascinating  still.  The  address  was 
in  an  unknown  hand,  but  on  im- 
folding    the    letter,    she    started. 


flushed,  and  felt  a  thrill  of  gratified 
pride  such  as  she  had  never  before 
experienced.  The  letter,  though  un- 
signed, was  from  Harry  Clifford, 
that  was  obvious,  yet  hitherto  Harry 
had  been  supposed  to  be  paying  his 
attentions  to  her  intimate  Mead 
Georgiana  Fletcher.  Had  he  pledged 
his  troth  unthinkingly,  and  tiien  re- 
pented when  he  beheld  Anna  Ma- 
tilda's superior  charms?  (for  that 
her  beauty  was  superior  to  her 
friend's  she  never  for  an  instant 
doubted),  and  had  he  taken  this 
mode  of  conveying  to  her  what  his 
real  sentiments  might  be,  though 
honour  might  forbid  his  declaring 
himself  more  explicitly? 

Anna  Ikiatilda's  heart  beat  quicker 
than  ever  it  had  done  at  all  the 
knee-worship  and  passionate  pro- 
testations of  Frank  Blythwood.  She 
cherished  a  secret  admiration  for 
Harry's  manly  beauty,  and  had  felt 
piqued  that  the  only  being  she 
thought  worthy  of  her  shotud  re- 
main insensible^  to  her  attractions. 
Now,  after  all,  it  was  plain  his  heart 
was  touched,  though  pradential 
reasons  relative  to  'being  off  with 
the  old  love,'  as  the  song  inculcates, 
induced  him  to  beseech  his  Mr  one, 
in  case  she  took  pity  on  him,  to 
signify  as  much  by  wearing  a  red 
rose  in  her  hair  the  next  time  they 
were  to  meet  at  a  party — ^which 
mysterious  telegraphic  sign  would 
have  no  meaning  for  the  uninitiated. 
She  was  still  holding  the  valentine 
in  her  hand,  and  perusing  it  for 
the  twentieth  time,  when  me  door 
opened,  and  Georgiana  entered,  say- 
iDg :  '  I  would  not  let  your  maid  an- 
nounce me,  as  I  knew  you  would  be 
at  home  for  me ;  so  I  ran  upstairs, 
for  I  have  something  particular  to 
say  to  you.' 

Georgiana  Fletcher  was  one  of 
those  charming,  plump  little  crea- 
tures that  everybody  must  love.  But 
so  absorbed  was  Miss  Audley  by  her 
thoughts,  that  it  was  not  till  Geor- 
giana exclaimed  in  a  merry  vdoe : 
*  So  you  have  had  a  valentine,  too, 
Matty!'  that  the  latter  awoke  her 
from  her  reverie. 
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'  I  don't  know  whether  I  ought  to 
show  it  to  you*  said  she. 

'Oh,  doV  said  Georgiana;  Tm 
so  fond  of  valentines !' 

With  a  deprecatory  shrug  of  the 
shoulders,  as  if  the  &ult  were  none 
of  hers,  Anna  Matilda  proceeded  to 
do  what  she  most  longed  for,  and 
held  out  the  letter  for  Georgiana's 
inspection. 

Georgiana  looked,  started,  and 
then  burst  into  tears,  till  suddenly 
checking  herself,  she  exclaimed :  '  It 
cannot  be !' 

'  What  cannot  be,  Georgy  ?'  asked 
Anna  Matilda. 

'  It's  only  a  joke ;  Fm  sure  it  is,' 
said  Georgiana. 

'A  joke,  Miss  Fletcher?'  said 
Anna  Matilda,  assuming  an  air  of 
frigid  dignity;  'do  you  think  Mr. 
Gllirord  would  dare  to  joke  on  such 
a  subject?' 

'But,'  sobbed  poor  Georgiana, 
'Harry  Clifford  loved  me — at  least 
he  gave  me  to  imderstand  he  did ; 
he  always  danced  with  me,  and 
turned  over  the  leaves  when  I  sang ; 
and  can  he  be  so  wicked  now ' 

'  My  dear,'  interrupted  Miss  Aud- 
ley,  '  if  affcer  dancing  with  a  young 
lady  and  turning  over  the  leaves  of 
her  music-book,  a  gentleman  sees 
another  woman  whom  he  prefers, 
what  is  he  to  do?' 

'Do?'  exclaimed  Georgiana;  'he 
has  no  business  to  prefer  another, 
after — after ' 

'Dancing  and  turning  leaves,' 
said  Miss  Audley.  'WeU!  I  think 
in  such  a  case  he  is  much  to  be 
pitied,  and  that  the  young  lady 
ought  not ' 

Hero  she  paused.  Greorgiana  left 
off  crying  for  a  moment,  and  looked 
up  expectantiy,  when,  finding  her 
Mend  did  not  proceed,  she  exclaimed 
eagerly,  *  ought  not  to  do  what  ?'     • 

'To  endeavour  to  retain  a  heart 
no  longer  hers,'  said  Miss  Audley, 
authoritatively. 

Georgiana  sank  back  in  her  chair, 
and  indulged  in  another  long  fit  of 
weeping.  Miss  Audley  waited  pa- 
tiently till  the  storm  was  over, 
knowing  from  experience  that  her 
gentie  friend's  blue  eyes  were  fre- 
quentiy  lit  up  by  a  ray  of  sunshine 
t^ter  an  April  shower,  imtil,  finding 
that  this  time  such  a  resiQt  seemed 


less  Hkely  to  follow,  she  said,  in  a 
conciliatory  voice : '  What  was  it  you 
had  to  say  to  me,  Georgy?' 

'Oh,  I  had  forgotten!'  replied 
Georgiana;  'I  wanted  to  show  you 
a  valentine  I  received  this  morning 
— ^I  cannot  imagine  from  whom.' 

She  then  drew  forth  her  valentine, 
and  observing  they  were  such  beau- 
tiful verses,  read  the  following 
lines — 

6ff,  ^alnitltie,  atOr  tell  m^  Jtorc. 

'  Go,  Valentine,  and  tell  (hat  Inrely  maf d, 
"Whom  fancy  still  will  portray  to  my  sight. 
How  here  I  linger  in  this  auUen  shades 
Thiii  dreary  gloom  of  dull  monastic  night ; 
Say,  that  from  ev'ryjoy  of  life  remote. 
At  evening's^closing  hour  I  quit  the  throng. 
LiBt'ning  in  mlltude  the  ring-dove's  note 
Who  pours  like  me  her  solitary  song. 
Say,  that  her  ahsence  calls  the  sorrowing  sigh. 
Say,  that  of  all  her  channs  I  love  to  speak, 
Ip  fancy  feel  the  magic  of  her  eye. 
In  fancy  view  the  smile  illume  her  cheek. 
Court  the  lone  hour  when  silence  stiUs  the  grove. 
And  heave  the  sigh  of  memory  and  of  love.' 

'  Are  they  not  pretty?'  added  she, 
as  she  concluded. 

'Very,'  said  Anna  Matilda,  dis- 
dainfiilly ;  '  but  they  haVe  not  cost 
your  unknown  admirer  much  trouble, 
for  they  are  Southey's  lines.' 

'They  may  be  flattering  for  all 
that,'  said  poor  Georgiana,  whom 
Hany's  desertion  had  rendered  all 
the  more  sensible  to  a  compliment ; 
'  and  see  what  a  nice  hand  they  are 
written  in!' 

Anna  Matilda  took  the  proffered 
letter,  but  had  no  sooner  cast  her 
eyes  upon  it,  than  she  turned  pale, 
aud  appeared  violentiy  agitated. 

'  What  is  the  naatter?'  asked  Geor- 
giana. 

'  Matter!'  exclaimed  Miss  Audley, 
whose  dilated  nostrils  breathed  un- 
utterable indignation,  while  her  fin- 
gers unconsciously  crumpled  the 
luckless  valentine.  'Frank  Blyth- 
wood  is  false—that's  all' 

'You  don't  mean  to  say  this  is 
Frank  Blythwood's  handwriting,  do 
you?'  asked  the  bewildered  Geor- 
giana. 

'  I  should  have  thought  you  knew 
his  hand,'  said  Miss  Audley,  sarcas- 
tically, '  since  he  writes  so  very  ten- 
derly to  you.' 

'Oh,  Matilda!'  cried  Georgiana, 
reproachfully. 
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*  I  can't  wish  yon  joy  of  an  ad- 
mirer who,  but  the  day  before  yes- 
terday, presented  me  with  that  nose- 
gay of  forget-me-nots,'  said  Aima 
Matilda,  rising,  and  snatching  the 
luckless  flowers  from  the  yase  in 
which  they  were  placed. 

'  But  I  thought  you  did  not  care 
for  Frank  BlyQiwood  T  said  simple 
Georgiana. 

'  Whether  I  cared  for  him  or  not, 
that  does  not  make  his  conduct  less 
base,'  said  Miss  Audley. 

'Not  baser  than  Harry's,'  said 
Georgiana ;  '  and  you  said  he  was  to 
be  pitied  if  he  had  changed  his  affec- 
tions ;  so  why  is  not  Frank  Blyth- 
wood  to  be  pitied  ?' 

Miss  Audley  could  not  say  why, 
but  somehow  what  she  thought 
quite  natural  on  Harry  Clifford's 
part,  seemed  a  heinous  sin  when 
committed  against  herself,  and  by 
Frank  Blythwood  too.  She  there- 
fore wisely  held  her  tongue,  but  her 
fingers  were  busily  employed  pick- 
ing the  flowers  to  pieces. 

Meantime,  Georgiana  was  as  in- 
tently occupied  twisting  her  em- 
broidered handkerchief  into  all  man- 
ner of  shapes,  tiU  at  length  she  broke 
the  silence  by  a  deejHlrawn  sigh, 
and  uttered  tins  oft-repeated  truism : 
'  I'm  afraid  men  are  sad  deceivers !' 

'  Men  are  all  wretches,  my  dear!' 
said  Miss  Audley,  with  flashing  eyes. 
For  her  thoughts  had  not  been  idle 
during  the  Itdl  in  their  conyersation, 
and  her  anger  at  Frank  Blythwood 
had  been  gradually  rising  to  boil- 
ing point,  and  was  about  to  overflow 
like  a  lava  stream  overwhelming  all 
it  met  on  its  way.  Strange  to  say, 
the  defection  of  the  admirer  she  did 
not  love  in  return,  inflicted  a  wound 
on  her  pride  which  not  even  Harry 
Clifford's  unhoped-for  homage  could 
assuage.  Besides,  might  it  not  be 
fiome  scheme  concocted  between 
them  to  back  out  of  what  they  per- 
haps considered  as  mere  flirtations  ? 
and  might  not  the  two  unsigned 
valentines  be  nothing  but  a  slSlful 
manoeuvre  in  the  war&re  of  love, 
calculated  but  to  create  a  diversion, 
nnder  cover  of  which  they  would 
both  desert  their  colours  ?  '  And  if 
you  felt  as  I  do,  Georgy,'  resumed 
Anna  Matilda,  *1  know  what  we 
might  do.' 


'What?'  asked  Georgiana,  eagerly. 

'  Only  you  would  never  have  the 
resolution  to  adopt  such  a  plan,  still 
less  to  persevere  in  carrying  it  out,' 
observed  Miss  Audley.  *  You  would 
melt  like  wax  at  the  first  word  or 
look  Harry  Clifford  deigned  to  be- 
stow on  you.' 

*I  don't  think  I  should,'  said 
Georgiana, '  for  I'm  very  angry  with 
him;  and  with  Frank  Blythwood 
too,  for  his  behaviour  to  you.  But 
what  plan  do  you  mean  ?' 

'  I  mean  that,  instead  of  trusting 
to  the  shallow  professions  of  lovers, 
we  should  live  for  ourselves  alone- 
live  for  friendship  instead  of  love. 
You  have  heard  of  Lady  Eleanor 
Butler  and  Miss  Ponsonby,  who 
lived  in  a  cottage  by  themselves? 
Well,  lef  s  imitate  them,  and  make 
ourselves  independent  of  every- 
body.' 

'  That  would  be  delightful !'  cried 
Georgiana,  who  was  always  led  away 
by  anything  her  more  enterprising 
fnend  proposed.  *  But  how  can  we 
manage  it?' 

It  was  easy  enough  for  Miss  Aud- 
ley to  foUow  all  her  whims,  for  not 
only  had  she  an  independent  income, 
but  she  was  of  age ;  and  though  she 
had  lived  under  her  uncle's  roof  ever 
since  she  became  an  orphan  in  early 
infency,  his  guardianship  had  ceased 
for  the  last  three  years,  and  she  was 
at  perfect  liberty  to  go  wherever  she 
pleased.  She  possessed  a  pretty 
cottage  in  Monmouthshire,  close  to 
her  imcle's  estate,  which  she  thought 
might  serve  them  as  a  refuge.  But 
how  was  Georgiana,  who  was  only 
nineteen,  to  claim  a  similar  privi- 
lege? True,  she  was  in  possession 
of  a  small  legacy  bequeathed  her  by 
her  mother;  but  would  her  &ther 
allow  her  to  enter  into  any  such  ro- 
mantic scheme  ? 

Miss  Audley  had  an  answer  ready 
for  every  objection.  She  assured 
her  friend  that  her  stepmother,  hav- 
ing two  daughters  of  her  own,  of  the 
respective  ages  of  seventeen  and  six- 
teen, would  be  too  glad  of  the  re- 
moval of  a  pretty  fiice  just  at  the 
season  when  her  eldest  was  to  come 
out,  not  to  prove  her  best  advocate 
in  overruling  whatever  objections 
Mr.  Fletoher  might  entertain  to  the 
proposed  plan.    Still,  Georgiana  de- 
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clared  she  had  not  the  courage  to 
broach  the  subject  to  her  femily. 

The  imperious  Anna  Matilda 
smiled  "with  oonsdous  siip^ority  as 
she  assured  her  friend  she  would 
settle  that  matter.  All  that  she  re- 
quired of  Qoorgiana  was  to  adhere 
to  her  resolution,  and  not  to  see 
Harry  Clifford  before  they  left  town. 

'  How  soon  shall  we  leave?*  asked 
Georgiana,  half  mistmstful  of  her- 
self. 

'  As  soon  as  we  can  x)ftck  up  our 
things/  said  Anna  Matilda. 

'  Bat/  hesitated  Georgiana, '  have 
you  not  forgotten  that  we  were  to 
go  to  a  ball  on  the  twenty-eighth  ?' 

'I  have  not  forgotten  it/  said 
Miss  Audley,  *  anymore  than  I  have 
forgotten  that  we  were  to  meet  Frank 
and  Harry  that  evening.  Are  you 
weak-minded  enough  to  wish  to  see 
Mr.  Clifford  after  the  insult  he  has 
offered  you,  to  try  and  make  it  up 
with  him?' 

'Oh,  no — no — ^no!'  cried  Geor- 
giana, who  dreaded  being  thought 
weak-minded,  just  because  she  was 
of  a  very  yielding  disposition.  '  I 
have  done  with  Harry,  and  as  to 
Frank,  I  despise  him  for  his  conduct 
to  you.' 

*  Thaf  s  right,  and  nobly  spoken/ 
said  Anna  Matilda,  embracing  her 
friend.  *  And  now  Til  put  on  toy 
bonnet,  and  go  home  with  you,  and 
speak  to  your  stepmother.' 

Mias  Audley  knew  she  would  not 
find  Mr.  Fletcher  at  that  time  of 
day,  as  his  mercantile  affairs  took 
him  daily  to  the  City ,  and  she  thought 
it  a  good  stroke  of  diplomacy  to 
prime  his  better  half  in  the  mean 
time,  so  that  the  worthy  man  should 
find  himself  imable  to  resist  the 
volley  of  arguments  that  were  to  be 
jxjured  forth  by  his  three  assailants. 
But  it  turned  out  that,  like  many 
other  schemers,  she  wasted  a  deal  of 
manoeuvring  where  none  was  re- 
quired. Mr.  Fletcher,  being  a  man 
of  sense,  was  well  aware  that  it  is 
by  thwarting  a  project  that  you 
give  it  importance — and  that  if  pa- 
rents did  but  tmderstand  to  what 
an  extent  an  immediate  acquiescence 
cools  down  the  most  enthusiastic 
aspirations  of  all  sorts,  many  a  trip 
to  Gretna  Green,  many  a  foohsh 
match,  might  have  been  prevented. 


by  ihe  lovers  quarrelling,  so  soon  aa 
t^y  had  pennission  granted  to  bill 
and  000  at  their  ease.  By  the  same 
I'eason  he  argued  that  when  two 
young  ladies  are  determined  to  spite 
the  world  by  withdrawing  them- 
selves from  its  admiration,  the  best 
thing  is  to  opai  wide  the  doors,  and 
say  *  Go' — opposition  only  acting  as 
so  much  fuel,  which  tends  to  keep 
up  afire  that  would  otherwise  bum 
itself  out  in  a  few  weeks. 

He  therefore  gave  Georgiana  full 
leave  to  act  as  she  pleased,  on  one 
condition,  namely,  that  she  was  not 
to  enter  into  any  promise  until  she 
was  of  age>  and  then  not  witiiout 
giving  him  warning. 

'  For  you  must  be  aware,  Georgy/ 
said  he,  *  that  if  you  prefer  per- 
petual seclusion  and  celibacy,  to 
living  iQ  the  world,  the  sum  I  have 
set  apart  for  your  marriage  portion 
will  go  to  increase  your  sisters'  por- 
tions— ^for  I  do  not  suppose  Farmy 
or  Isabella  will  have  any  such  incli- 
nation.' 

*  Oh,  no,  papa !'  cried  sixteen-year- 
old  Isabella — *  I  mean  to  go  to  balls 
and  pic-nics,  and  to  marry.' 

'  You  talk  like  a  child/  said 
Georgiana. 

*  It  shall  go  to  |3arties,  and  it 
shall  have  a  husband;  but  all  in 
good  time/  said  the  father,  stroking 
his  youngest  daughter's  hair— add- 
ing, *  You  little  rogue  I  it  is  not 
you  who  will  save  me  white  kid 
shoes  without  end,  and  dozens  of 
Houbigant's  gloves,  as  your  thrifty 
elder  sister  is  about  to  do !' 

No  sooner  had  the  point  been  thus 
settled,  than  Georgiana  de^iatched 
the  page  with  a  pink-coloured  note, 
to  inform  her  friend  she  had  been 
successfal ;  and  Miss  Audley  replied 
by  a  yellow-tinted  note,  requesting 
her  to  pack  up  immediately,  and  he 
ready  to  start  on  the  following  day. 

Geoi^ana  would  have  found  it 
more  difficult  than  she  had  antici- 
pated, to  take  leave  of  her  sisters, 
when  the  parting  hour  had  come,  had 
not  the  presence  of  her  friend,  before 
whom  she  would  have  been  ashamed 
to  appear  to  waver,  and  the  recollec- 
tion of  Harry  Clifford's  perfidy, 
nerved  her  to  the  task.  Still  she  felt 
singularly  relieved  when  it  was  ovot, 
and  they  were  seated  in  the  railway 
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carriage,  and  whirled  away  by  an 
express  train. 

The  young  ladies  were  accom- 
panied by  Misa  And  ley's  maid,  and 
on  reaching  the  cottage,  they  found 
everj'thing  put  in  order  for  their  re- 
ception by  the  housekeeper  who 
always  inhabited  it,  and  who  had 
been  apprised  of  her  young  mis- 
tress's intended  arrival,  by  a  tele- 
graphic despatch. 

The  cottage  was  simply  but  ele- 
gantly fitted  up,  and  most  charm- 
ingly situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Wye,  with  a  background  of  wooded 
hills.  It  is  true  ^t  at  that  season 
the  trees  were  little  better  than 
dried  sticks ;  but  it  was  easy  for  the 
imagination  to  clothe  them  with 
verdure,  to  realize  how  lovely  they 
would  appear  in  spring.  Georgiana 
was  quite  in  raptures  at  her  friend's 
retreat.  Hitherto  she  only  knew 
the '  countiy '  in  fashionable  watering 
places,  where  a  tree  is  a  rarity — ^and 
the  genuine  rusticity  of  the  scene 
was  a  delightful  novelty  to  her. 

'  We  shall  be  very  happy  here,' 
observed  Anna  Matilda. 

'  I  am  sure  we  shall,'  echoed 
Georgiana,  speaking  in  her  usual 
cheerful  tone,  for  the  first  time  since 
St  Val^itine's  morning. 

'  We'll  forget  there  are  any  Franks 
or  Harrys  in  the  world,'  said  Anna 
Miatilda.  *  Suppose  we  were  to  im- 
pose a  forfeit  on  whichever  of  us 
shall  mention  their  names?'  - 

'  You  would  lose  too  many  for- 
feits. Till,'  said  Georgiana,  with  un- 
suspectmg  raillery,  '  for  you  name 
them  twice  or  three  times  to  my 
once.' 

Anna  Matilda  coloured  slightly, 
as  she  observed — '  Perhaps  it  is 
better  to  go  on  talking  about  them 
for  a  while,  that  we  may  the  sooner 
get  tired  of  the  subject.' 

This  motion  was  carried  without 
dissent  But  in  order  to  provide 
against  any  possible  relenting  on  the 
part  of  the  *  weaker  vessel,'  as  Miss 
Audley  deemed  her  friend  to  be,  she 
insistod  they  should  decline  receiving 
any  letters  from  town,  with  the 
single  exception  of  those  coming 
from  their  respective  fiunilies.  Word 
was  therefore  written  that  same 
evening  to  London,  that  all  letters 
addressed  to  them,  were  to  be  kept 
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for  a  year,  before  being  sent  to  Mon- 
mouthshire. 

'  For  at  the  end  of  that  time,' 
observed  Miss  Audley,  '  we  shall 
have  become  so  utterly  indifferent 
to  our  renegade  lovers,  that  even 
the  most  passionate  letters,  if  they 
wrote  any  such,  would  fail  to  cause 
the  slightest  emotion.' 

In  addition  to  this  injunction,  the 
fair  recluses  entreated  to  have  the 
secrecy  of  their  retreat  kept  in- 
violate, lest  any  importunate  persons 
should  invade  their  cherished  soli- 
tude. 

'  This  is  just  one  of  Matilda's  ab- 
surd, romantic  plans,'  said  her  uncle, 
as  he  flung  aside  her  letter,  with  an 
impatient '  Pshaw !' 

'  There  is  some  love  afiiair  under 
aU*  this,'  observed  Mrs.  Fletcher, 
with  womanly  clear-sightedness. 

Having  now  settled  that  they 
would  henceforth  live  '  Thp  world 
forgetting,  by  the  world  forgot,'  the 
two  fair  hermits  proceeded  to  un- 
pack their  things,  and  render  their 
abode  as  pleasant  as  need  be.  The 
cottage  already  contained  a  piano, 
and  a  Hbrary  well  stocked  witii 
novels;  and  Miss  Audley  had 
brought  with  her  a  whole  arsenal  of 
implements  for  drawing,  painting, 
potichomanie,  and  Berlin  wool  work, 
besides  the  numerous  appliances  for 
manu&cturing  all  kinds  of  useless 
articles,  coming  imder  the  denomi- 
nation of  fancy  work. 

The  putting  everything  in  order 
filled  up  several  days  very  pleasant- 
ly ;  and  though  the  ground  was  too 
wet  to  allow  of  their  taking  a  walk, 
Georgiana  could  not  cease  admiring 
the  pretty  view  to  be  seen  from 
every  window  in  the  house. 

*  Whatever  can  Miss  Audley  have 
brought  so  many  things  for?'  asked 
the  housekeeper  of  Martha.  For 
generally,  in  her  flying  visits  *to  the 
cottage,  her  yotmg  mistress's  whole 
luggage  consisted  of  one  portman- 
teau. 

Martha  could  not  tell ;  but  it  set 
her  a-nvondering,  and  she  deter- 
mined to  try  and  solve  the  puzzle. 
Accordingly,  she  took  a  fevourable 
opportunity  of  asking  Miss  Audley, 
whether  she  was  to  re-trim  one  of 
her  dresses  for  the  ball  on  the  28th, 
or  whether  she  had  given  her  orders 
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to  Madame  Marabout,  previous  to 
leaving  town  ?  Miss  Audley  merely 
shook  her  head  by  way  of  denial, 
leaving  Martha  as  wise  as  before. 
After  the  lapse  of  several  days^ 
Martha  renewed  the  attack^  by  in- 
quiring when  she  was  to  pack  up  to 
return  to  town,  hinting  that  it  were 
well  the  young  ladies  should  reach 
London  in  time  to  rest  from  the 
&tigue  of  the  journey,  before  the 
ctey  appointed  for  the  ball.  *  We're 
not  going  to  letom  to  town,'  said 
Miss  Audley,  curtly. 

'  Not  going  to '  began  Martha, 

when  she  was  suddenly  checked  by 
a  firown  from  her  imperious  mis- 
trees. 

Martha  left  the  room  much  dis- 
comfited, while  the  young  ladies  en- 
joyed a  good  laugh  at  her  expense. 

'  Poor  Martha  has  no  taste  for  the 
picturesque,'  said  Miss  Audley; 
'  London  servants  always  abhor  the 
country.* 

A  few  fine  days  succeeded,  which 
enabled  the  two  recluses  to  walk 
out,  and  Anna  Matilda  showed  her 
friend  the  garden  and  the  beehives, 
and  expatiated  on  the  future  de- 
lights of  spring  and  summer,  till 
Georgiana  grew  as  enthusiastic  as 
herself,  for  the  moment  But  it 
happened  on  ihe  28th,  that  there 
was  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  in  the 
morning,  and  that  the  sky  was 
gloomy  and  overcast  all  day  long. 
Poor  Georgiana's  spirits  fell  to 
freezing  x)oint.  Everything  seemed 
^  go  wrong — the  third  volume  of  a 
novel  of  *  thrilling '  interest  was  not 
to  be  foimd,  and  the  little  dog 
threw  down  the  glass  vase  she  had 
half  converted  into  porcelain  by  the 
process  of  potichomanie,  and  there 
her  work  lay  in  shivers  on  the  floor. 
To  complete  the  list  of  petty  annoy- 
ances, Martha  came  to  inform  her 
mistress  that  although  she  was  of 
course  '  much  attached  to  her,  and 
aU  that,'  still  the  short  and  the  long 
of  it  was,  that  she  had  no  intention 
to  bury  herself  in  the  coimtry,  and 
give  Tom  the  pohceman  time  to 
make  love  and  get  married  to  the 
cook  in  the  neighbouring  square. 
M  Miss  Audley  suggested  that  it 
was  very  likely  Tom  had  already 
done  what  she  feared,  when  Martha 
interrupted  her  with:   'Oh,  dear  I 


Miss,  you  wouldn't  say  so  if  you 
had  seen  the  valentine  he  sent  me  V 

Anna  Matilda  tossed  her  head  dis- 
dainfully, telling  Martha  she  was 
&ee  to  leave  her  when  she  pleased, 
since  she  was  fool  enough  to  be- 
lieve in  the  promises  of  a  vcdentine. 

It  is  proverbially  the  last  drop 
that  causes  the  vase  to  overflow — 
the  last  feather  that  breaks  the 
camel's  back — and  perhaps  nothing 
could  have  better  contxibuted  to  put 
poor  Georgy's  spirito  still  further 
out  of  tune,  than  Martha's  sudden 
secession,  coupled  with  the  pastoral 
simphcity  of  her  fiuth  in  the  pohce- 
man. It  was  mortifying  to  have  to 
own  to  herself,  that  tiiie  Damons  and 
Phillises  of  the  kitohen  kept  their 
troth  better  than  those  of  the  draw- 
ing-room. It  was  in  vain  Miss 
Audley  put  forth  all  her  conver- 
sational powers  to  amuse  and  en- 
liven her  companion — gaiety  and 
raillery  were  alike  unavailing  to 
rouse  her;  and  it  seemed  quite  a 
relief  when  candles  were  at  length 
brought  in  and  the  curtains  drawn, 
shutting  out  the  dreary  prospect 

When  the  hissing  urn  was  placed 
on  the  table,  and  they  sat  by  a 
cheerful  fire  and  took  their  tea,  the 
room  wore  such  an  air  of  comfort, 
that  Anna  Matilda  could  not  help 
remarking  that  one  might  be  just  as 
pleasantly  off  in  bad  weather  in  the 
country  as  in  town. 

'  Only  you  can't  go  out  shopping, 
in  a  fly,  as  you  can  in  London,  ob- 
served Georgiana.  '  You  can  soon 
get  through  a  day  with  that' 

Evidently  the  day  had  been  an 
unusually  heavy  one  to  get  through ! 
When  the  tea-things  were  removed, 
Georgiana  requested  Matilda  to  play 
some  of  the  pianoforte  music  she 
had  brought  with  her,  and  mean- 
while she  lolled  on  the  so&  to  listen. 

Matilda  was  rather  a  dashing 
player,  and  willingly  treated  her  to 
an  elaborate  fantasia  by  one  of  her 
fiftvourite  composers. 

'But  thafs  not  amusing,'  said 
Georgiana,  peevishly,  when  she  had 
finished ;  *  do  play  me  some  i)olkas, 
there's  a  dear  girl.' 

Matilda  was  nothing  loth,  and  pre- 
sently launched  forth  into  one  of 
Strauss's  most  dance  -  provoking 
tones.     To  this  succeeded  a  loil- 
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liant  waltz,  then  a  mazurka,  then  a 
vaiBovienne — all  of  the  most  inspi- 
riting kind — till  the  fair  performer 
happening  to  cast  her  eyes  upon  a 
loonng-glass  that  reflected  her 
friend's  image,  perceived  that  Geor* 
giana's  whole  person  seemed  trans- 
formed, and  instinct  with  animation, 
while  her  feet  were  bnsfly  tracing 
steps  in  the  air.  Anna  MatQda 
ceased  playing  abruptly,  and  turned 
round  on  her  stool. 

'Oh,  go  on— go  on!'  said  (Jeor- 
giana,  imploringly. 

'  Why,  Georgy,'  cried  Miss  Audley, 
starting  from  her  seat,  'why  are 
you  so  excited,  my  dear  girl  ?* 

Georgiana's  animation  faded  in  an 
instant,  and  she  leant  her  head  back 
on  the  cushions,  while  two  streams 
of  tears  ran  down  from  her  eyes.  In 
reply  to  her  friend's  anxious  ques- 
tions, she  answered,  half-weeping 
half-laughing — '  I  fmcied  I  was  at 
the  ball.' 

'True— it  is  the  twenty-eighth,' 
murmured  Anna  Matilda. 

Then,  without  chiding  her  for  the 
wealmess  she  had  inyoluntarily 
betrayed,  she  began  describing  in 
such  sarcastic  colours  the  disap- 
pointment their  two  unworthy 
loveiB  would  experience  at  not 
meeting  them,  that  Georgiana 
finished  by  laughing  outright,  and 
declaring  she  was  quite  glad  to  be 
so  many  miles  away  from  the  festiye 
scene,  and  out  of  all  danger  of  ever 
meeting  Harry  again. 

Things  went  on  very  smoothly 
for  some  time  after,  and  Georgiana 
recovered  a  portion  of  her  former 
spirits,  though  occasionally  she  com- 
plained that  winter  was  rather  dull 
in  the  country.  But  when  the 
spring  set  in  with  unusual  mild- 
ness, she  took  such  interest  in 
watching  the  blossoms,  and  inspect- 
ing the  beehives,  and  rambling 
about  the  garden  and  the  fields, 
that  even  when  Fanny,  now  just 
out,  wrote  that  she  pitied  her  for 
being  buried  in  the  country,  while 
they  were  all  ahve  with  balls  and 
parties  in  town,  she  would  not 
own  to  herself  that  she  felt  the 
least  regret  for  London  festivities. 
The  only  passage  that  really  inte- 
rested her  in  Famiy's  gossiping 
letter,  was  a  passing  mention   of 


Harry  Clifford,  who,  she  said,  had 
not  been  seen  at  any  of  their 
acquaintances'  houses  since  the  ball 
on  the  28th  February,  at  which  he 
made  his  appearance  but  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  vanished.  Fanny 
thought  he  might  have  danced  with 
her.  He  did,  however,  inquit©  after 
both  Miss  Audley  and  Georgiana. 
On  the  cross-writing  of  Fanny's 
long  letter,  she  stated  that  Frank 
Blythwood  was  more  'rattling  than 
ever,'  and  was  thought  to  be  court- 
ing a  rich  soap-boiler's  daughter. 

Georgiana  put  the  letter  into  her 
friend's  hand,  and  x>ointed  to  the 
two  forbidden  names. 

'  It  shows  we  have  done  what  our 
dignity  required,'  said  Anna  Matilda ; 
'do  let  us  forget  them  once  for 
all.' 

Summer  succeeded  to  spring.  The 
young  ladies  received  visits  from 
some  of  their  neighbours — ^but  as 
they  only  allowed  the  female  por- 
tion of  the  fiunilies  to  enter  their 
cottage,  they  were  nicknamed  the 
'nuns.'  Georgiana  thought  there 
would  be  no  harm  in  admitting 
gentlemen  to  the  privilege  of  morn- 
ing calls;  but  Miss  Audley  ruled 
that  until  Georgiana  was  of  age, 
and  could  take  the  resolution  they 
intended  forming,  beyond  the  power 
of  revocation,  it  was  more  suitable 
to  decline  male  visitors  altogettier. 
For  it  should  be  observed  that 
Anna  Matilda  had  determined  on 
waiting  for  her  friend's  majority, 
before  she  bound  herself  to  the 
celibacy  and  solitude  she  was  for 
ever  praising. 

Georgiana  submitted,  AS  she  al- 
ways (^d,  to  her  imperious  friend, 
but  remained  unconvinced.  She 
thought,  however,  there  was  little 
use  in  adorning  herself  if  nobody  (of 
the  male  gender)  was  to  see  her; 
and  accordingly  she  neglected  her 
dress,  and  rambled  about  in  ber  last 
year's  straw  hat,  and  wrapped  up  in 
a  large  shawl  that  comptetefy  con- 
cealed her  elegant  fignie. 

'  I  am  graduating  for  becoming  a 
hermit,'  would  she  say  whenever 
Miss  Audley  remonstrated  with  her 
for  growing  careless  of  her  toilet. 

But  one  day  on  returning  from 
her  morning  walk,  she  picked  the 
old  trimming  off  her  hat,  and  put 
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on  new  ribbons,  and  while  w 
engaged,  informed  her  &icnd  there 
was  ui  artist  sketching  in  the 
neighboiirhood. 

'Is  there?'  said  Misa  Audley ,  in 
a  tone  of  indifferenca 

'  He  is  very  handsome,'  continned 
tjeorgiana. 

'Is he?'  replied  her  fiiond,  with 
the  same  provoking  coohiess. 

'  His  nttme  is  Edgar  Tyrrell— a 
pretty,  romactie  nnine— is  it  not?' 
persisted  Georgiana. 

'Surelj,  Miss  Fletcher,  you  did 
not  ask  liim  his  name?'  exclaimed 
Anna  Matilda,  roused  to  indigna- 
tion. 

'No,  Miss  Andley,  I    did  not,' 
repUed    Qoorgiana,     tang' ' 
saw  it  on  his  coloor-box.' 


'  Then  yon  must  have  approached 
him  nearer  than  good  manners  war- 
ranted,' said  Matilda. 

'  He  asked  me  a  question  about  an 
old  castle,  being  a  stronger  in  this 
neighbourhood,'  said  Georgiana, 
'  and  good  manners  prevented  my 
remaining  dumb.' 

'But  suppose  he  is  handsome, 
and  /tas  a  romantic  name,'  resumed 
Matilda, '  what  is  that  to  us?  Aro 
you  still  weak-minded  enough  to 
pin  yonr  iaith  on  handsome  men  f 

'  No ;  but  what  harm  is  there  in 
saying  he  is  handsome?'  persisted 
Cteorgiana ;  '  I  speak  as  I  sliould  of 
any  picture  at  the  ciMbition.' 

Stdl  as  the  handsome  picturo  was 
BOfficiently  made  up  of  flesh  and 
blood,  for  Georgiana  not  to  care  to 


appear  again  before  it  in  the  negli-  alarmed  at  such  rising  symptoms  of 
gent  style  of  toilet  she  had  latterly  rebellion,  tliat  she  determined  on 
adopted,    Amia    Matilda    felt    bo      accompanying  her  in  her  morning 
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rambles,  and  judging  for  herself, 
how  dangerous  a  swain  the  un- 
known artist  was  likely  to  prove. 

Accordingly  they  rallied  forth  to- 
gether on  the  following  morning,  and 
Georgiana  led  the  way,  of  course  by 
chance,  to  the  spot  where  he  was  at 
work,  when  politeness  required  she 
should  bow  to  him.  In  a  few  minutes 
both  young  ladies  were  looking  at  his 
sketch,  and  Miss  Audley  was  pre- 
sently descanting  on  colour  and 
chiar^oscuro  with  a  fluency  that 
showed  her  to  be  deeply  conversant 
with  the  jargon  of  the  fine  arts. 
Whether  Edgar  Tyrrell  listened 
very  attentively  to  the  meaning  of 
her  remarks,  is  more  than  doubtful, 
for  the  young  painter's  eyes  were  so 
fiascinated  by  the  classic  beauty  of 
his  new  acquaintance,  that  his  ears 
caught  nothing  beyond  the  mere 
sound  of  her  words,  which  had  the. 
effect  of  sweet  music,  or  of  a  mur- 
muring stream. 

*What  do  yon  think  of  hun?' 
asked  Georgiana,  the  moment  they 
were  out  of  hearing. 

'  He  is  very  intellectual,'  replied 
Aima  Matilda. 

'How  can  yon  tell  that,'  said 
Georgiana  laughing, '  when  he  hardly 
spoke  two  words  ?* 

Miss  Audley  turned  away  her  head 
with  an  impatient  gesture.  She 
never  could  brook  being  made  to 
perceive  that  she  had  said  a  silly 
tiling— and  resolved,  if  she  met  the 
young  painter  again,  te  give  him 
an  opportunity  of  proving  that  she 
had  judged  him  rightly.  But  he 
was  not  to  be  found  on  the  same 
spot  next  morning,  nor  the  day 
after;  and  Anna  Matilda  uncon- 
sciously betrayed  a  degree  of  irrita- 
bility during  the  rest  of  the  day, 
which  would  have  led  any  one  to 
suppose  that  she  attached  more  im- 
I)ortance  to  the  meeting  than  she 
would  have  cared  to  acknowledge  to 
her  friend. 

About  a  week  afterwards,  our  feir 
recluses  went  to  take  tea  with  two 
widow  ladies,  sisters,  who  hved  in  a 
pretty  cottage,  about  a  mile  distant 
irom  their  home.  Mrs.  Brown  and 
Mrs.  Gilbert  were  past  the  prime  of 
life,  but  cheerful,  pleasant  women, 
who  liked  to  see  everybody  happy 
around  them ;  and  who,  though  but 


recent  acquaintances,  had  already 
taken  the  privilege  of  lecturing  their 
youthful  visitors  on  what  they 
termed  their  unnatural  mode  of  life. 

'  It  is  absurd,  my  dears,'  would 
they  say,  *  to  fimcy  that  two  young 
hearte  can  live  ujwn  friendship  for 
ever.' 

On  these  occasions  Miss  Audley 
would  invariably  adduce  the  ex- 
ample of  her  &  vourite  heroines.  Lady 
Eleanor  and  her  Mend. 

'  Ay,  that's  all  very  well  to  write 
about,'  said  the  sensible  matrons; 
'and  they  may  have  seemed  very 
happy  to  the  tourists  who  called 
TxpoiL  them,  and  saw  them  in  their 
simny  hours ;  but  who  knows  how 
often  they  repented  their  rash  reso- 
lution?' 

On  reaching  the  cottage,  the  young 
ladies  found  the  tea-table  ready 
spread  for  their  reception ;  and  pre- 
sently they  sat  down  to  the  social 
meal  with  their  hostesses,  one  of 
whom  remarked  that  they  need  not 
wait  for  their  iriend,  as  his  return 
was  uncertain. 

'  You  must  not  be  angry,  you  man- 
hater,'  said  Mrs.  Gilbert,  gaUy  tap- 
ping Matilda  on  the  shoulder, '  but 
we  have  a  m&\e  friend  staying  with 
us— and  as  after  all  you  are  subject 
to  meet  these  nuisances  when  you 
pay  visits,  we  didn't  think  ourselves 
obliged  to  lock  him  up.' 

'  Certainly  not,'  said  Miss  Audley, 
disdainfully ;  '  our  hearts  are  not 
made  of  such  inflammable  materials 
as  to  need  the  precaution  of  bolts 
and  bars.' 

'  Bolts  and  bars  may  become  very 
wise  precautions,  my  dear,  some  two 
years  later,'  began  Mrs.  Brown, 
'  when ' 

Here  she  was  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  the  guest,  who  had  re- 
turned sooner  than  expected,  and 
whom  she  hastened  to  introduce  as 
Mr.  Edgar  Tyirell,  an  artist  from 
London,  who  had  come  to  carry 
away  some  of  their  Monmouthshire 
views. 

'  But  not  to  deprive  you  of  them, 
my  dear  hostesses,'  said  he,  smiling 
and  taking  a  hand  of  each  sister 
affectionately,  as  he  bowed  gracefully 
to  the  young  ladies. 

Anna  Matilda  was  provoked  at 
herself  on  feeling  the  colour  rise  to 
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her  cheeks^  especially  as  she  per- 
ceived a  glajice  exchanged  between 
the  sisters.  She  therefore  thought 
it  best  to  say  at  once  that  she  had 
had  the  pleasure  of  meetmg  the 
gentleman  before,  and  of  admiring 
one  of  the  sketches  to  which  Mrs. 
Brown  alluded.  Mr.  Tyrrell  rephed 
suitably,  and  the  conversation  soon 
became  animated  and  agreeable. 
Anna  Matilda  recovered  her  usual 
composure,  and  Georgiana  was  as 
gay  as  a  lark. 

When  the  tea-things  were  re- 
moved, the  artist  brought  in  his 
portfolio,  at  Mrs.  Gilbert's  request, 
and  its  contents  were  exhibited  to 
the  young  ladies.  The  sketch  near 
St.  Briavers,  the  spot  where  Miss 
Audley  had  first  met  the  young 
painter,  was  almost  finished  since 
then ;  but  she  observed  a  duplicate 
of  the  same  scene,  in  an  unfinished 
state,  in  wliich  it  seemed  that  the 
figures  of  herself  and  her  com- 
panion had  been  sketched  in,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  artist  taking  the  view 
— only  before  she  had  time  to  satisfy 
her  curiosity  on  this  point,  Edgar 
Tynrell  had  dexterously  concealed  it 
behind  some  sheets  of  blank  paper 
which  he  laid  on  one  side. 

The  evening  passed  very  pleasant- 
ly, and  so  rapidly,  that  the  young 
ladies  were  surprised  when  their 
maid  came  to  fetch  them  in  com- 
pany with  the  gardener's  son.  Mrs. 
Gilbert  observed,  *Such  an  escort 
was  superfluous  for  that  night,  as 
their  Mend  was  too  chivalrous  by 
&r  not  to  think  it  a  pleasure  to  see 
them  safely  home.'  After  declaring 
they  should  be  perfectly  safe,  even 
if  Georgiana  and  herself  went  home 
quite  alone,  Miss  Audley  made  no 
objection  to  Edgar  Tyrreirs  walking 
by  their  side  during  the  mile  tliat 
separated  them  from  home,  especially 
as  her  London  maid  was  now  re- 
placed by  a  country  girl,  who  had 
neither  Martha's  prying  propenj^i- 
ties,  nor  sufficient  quickness  to  make 
comments  on  her  young  mistress's 
conduct. 

As  they  walked  along  in  the  soft 
moonlight,  Edgar  took  occasion  to 
remark  that  there  was  one  scene  he 
regretted  not  adding  to  his  collec- 
tion, namely,  a  little  mountain  stream 
leaping  down  amidst  rocks;  which 


he  described  so  graphically,  that 
Anna  Matilda  exckumed  incautiously 
that  she  knew  it  well,  as  she  could 
see  it  firom  her  gaiden. 

'And  why  don't  you  sketch  it?' 
asked  Georgiana,  archly. 

'  For  the  reason  Miss  Audley  has 
just  given,'  said  the  artist.  '  I  have 
no  right  to  trespass  on  her  garden, 
and  tiie  view,  such  as  I  once  saw 
it  on  a  former  visit  to  this  neigh- 
bourhood, can  only  be  obtained  in 
perfection  from  the  elevated  part  of 
Miss  Audley*s  garden.' 

Thus  indirectly  appealed  to,  Miss 
Audley  judged  that  she  would  only 
appear  afraid  to  trust  herself  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  handsome  man,  if  she 
carried  her  prudery  to  the  extent  of 
refusing  an  artist  leave  to  take  a 
sketch  from  her  garden.  Accord- 
ingly she  said  politely,  but  coldly, 
that  'she  could  not  think  of  de- 
priving the  world  of  the  fine  arts  of 
another  gem  from  his  pencil,'  and, 
'  that  he  was  free  to  come  tlm)ugh 
her  garden  to  obtain  the  desired 
2)0int  de  vue' 

Edgar  I'yrrell  was  not  slow  in 
availing  himself  of  the  permission ; 
and  the  very  next  day  he  came  with 
Ills  portfolio  and  camp  stool,  and 
established   himself  on  a  kind  of 

Elatform  commanding  the  fall ;  but 
e  had  tlie  good  taste  and  discretion 
not  to  ask  to  see  the  fair  inmates  of 
the  cottage,  merely  telling  the  gar- 
dener that  Miss  Audley  had  given 
him  permission  to  sketch  on  her 
premises. 

'  I  think  it  is  rather  inhuman  of 
us  not  to  give  him  luncheon,'  ob- 
served Georgiana,  when  the  young 
painter  had  come  and  gone  after  the 
same  discreet  fashion,  for  two  or 
three  consecutive  mornings. 

'  You  seem  to  take  great  interest 
in  him,'  said  Miss  Audley,  with  more 
iiTitation  than  the  case  seemed  to 
warrant. 

Georgiana  began  humming  an  air. 
She  did  not  rehsh  being  continually 
snubbed  by  her  friend,  and  to  avoid 
quarrelling,  she  went  out  into  the 
garden  to  look  at  the  beehives.  In  a 
few  minutes  Amia  Matilda  stood  at 
her  elbow. 

'Eeally,'  said  Georgiana,  laugh- 
ing, *  you  remind  me  of  Mentor,  who 
lu^  to  provoke  me,  when  learaiag 
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French  at  school,  \dth  always  mn- 
ning  after  poor  T^lemaque,  for  fear 
he  should  misbehaye  himself  amongst 
the  girls/ 

'  May  not  I  come  and  look  at  the 
heehiveB  as  well  as  you,  Georgy?' 
asked  Miss  Audley,  colouring  deeply. 

'  I  wish  I  could  make  her  jea- 
lous of  me/  thought  Georgiana ; 
'  and  that,  jealousy  made  her  fidl  in 

love   with   Edgar   Tyrrell and 

then ! ' 

Ay ! — ^in  that  one  little  word '  then/ 
which  she  did  not  expound  any 
farther,  even  to  herself,  how  many 
desiderata  lay  concealed !  freedom — 
the  making  up  of  lovers'  quarrels — 
and  a  host  of  possibilities  that  had 
hitherto  appeared  sheer  impossibili- 
ties* 

Just  three  weeks  after  the  wish 
she  had  formed,  Georgiana,  on 
coming  down  to  break£ist,  found 
a  letter  directed  to  herself,  in  a 
hand  that  might  not  have  disgraced 
a  cat;  the  contents  of  which  ran  as 
follows: — 

'DearMiffl, 

•  Eckuae  liberty,  but  Mr.  Clifford 
IB  breakiiig  is  *art  after  you,  and  i 
think  rite  to  tell  you  as  i  ham  very 
*appy  with  the  perliceman,  as  we  wer 
married  last  Sunday,  and  am  your  um- 
ble  servant, 

*Mii8.  Mabtha  Stammers/ 

Greorgiana  read  this  curious  epis- 
tle three  times  over,  and  then  hiding 
it  in  her  pocket,  fell  into  deep 
thought  Was  Harry  repentant 
after  all?  Any  way  it  showed  a 
kind  feeling  in  Martha,  to  give  her 
this  hint ;  and  some  penetration, 
Georgiana  thought,  to  liave  dis- 
covered she  once  cared  for  Harry 
Clifford.  She  was  so  completely  ab- 
sorbed in  her  musings,  that  she  did 
not  perceive  how  long  she  had  sat 
waiting  for  Matilda  to  join  her  at 
the  break&fit  table,  till  the  maid 
came  in  to  ask  whether  she  should 
bring  in  the  urn  ? 

*  1*11  wait  for  Miss  Audley,'  said 
Greorgiana. 

'  Please,  miss/  said  the  maid, '  I 
think  you'll  be  hungry  if  you  do.' 
'Is  she  gone  out?* 

*  Yes,  miss.' 

'  AVhat,  for  long  ?'  said  Georgiana. 
The  maid  lookal  particularly  silly 


at   this  question,  as   she  replied : 
*  Well,  I  suppose  so,  miss.* 

G^rgiana  ate  her  break&st  none 
the  worse,  perhaps,  for  Martha's 
lettor,  and  wen  rambled  out  into 
the  garden.  In  Mentor's  absence 
she  tiiought  she  would  venture  to 
go  and  look  at  Mr.  Tyrrell's  ^etch, 
which  must  have  become  a  picture 
by  this  time.  For,  working  three 
weeks  on  the  same  subject,  either 
he  must  have  been  much  dissatis- 
fied with  his  first  two  or  three  at- 
tempts, or  else  have  arrived  at  com- 
pletion by  this  tim& 

'  Is  Mr.  Tyrrell  at  work  up  there  ?' 
asked  she  of  the  gardener's  son. 

'  No,  miss,  he  be  gone/  said  the 
lad  with  a  broad  giin. 

'Gone?  What!  left  the  neighbooi^ 
hood  ?'  cried  Georgiana.  '  But  when 
was  he  here  last?' 

'  He  was  here  this  morning,  miss/ 
repHed  the  lad,  'till  Miss  Audley 
came,  and  they  went  away  together, 
out  by  that  *ere  gate.'  When  per- 
ceiving Greorgiana's  look  of  amaze- 
ment, he  quickly  added :  '  La !  miss, 
what  didn't  ^u  know?  Why  they've 
been  a-courting  every  day  as  the 
gent  came.' 

It  now  flashed  across  Georgiana's 
mind  that  her  friend  had  somehow 
contrived  daily  to  occupy  her  with 
one  thing  or  another,  while  she  dis- 
appeared from  the  room,  evidently 
to  superintend  the  sketch  of  the 
water&ll.  Not  caring  to  encourage 
the  lad  to  talk  any  more,  she  went 
back  into  the  house,  scarcely  know- 
ing whether  to  laugh  or  be  angry 
that  her  companion  had  gone  away 
without  a  word  of  explanation.  Tet 
she  somehow  experienced  a  sense  of 
gi'eat  relief.  Late  in  the  day  she 
received  a  note  from  Anna  Matilda, 
informing  her  that  she  had  met 
with  a  sincere  heart  at  last;  and 
was  about  to  be  united  to  Edgar 
Tyrrell.  Why  she  need  liave  run 
away  to  do  so,  was  rather  problem- 
atical ;  except,  perhaps,  that  she 
was  ashamed  to  &ce  her  friend  after 
changing  her  mind  so  soon — l)esides, 
being  one  of  those  who  prefer  cut- 
ting the  Gordian  knot  to  untying  it. 
Left  to  herself,  Georgiana  lost  no 
time  in  WTiting  home  to  her  femily, 
explaining  what  had  happened,  and 
begging  them  to  come  and  fetch  her 
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away  as  soon  as  possible.  Mr. 
Fletcher  said  it  would  be  a  good 
joke  to  leave  Georgiana  for  a  tune 
to  enjoy  her  own  company ;  but 
Mrs.  Fletcher  took  pity  on  her,  and 
volunteered  to  start  at  onoe  with 
her  daughters  to  bring  her  home. 
Matilda's  uncle,  who  had  been  called 
to  the  femily  council,  offered  to 
escort  the  ladies,  as  Mr.  Fletcher 
could  not  leave  town;  and  invited 
them  to  stay  at  his  seat— the  cottage 
not  having  accommodation  for  them 
all.  This  being  gladly  accepted,  on 
the  evening  of  the  day  after  the 
Fletchers  had  received  Georgiana's 
letter,  the  three  ladies  made  their 
appearance  at  the '  hermitage,'  where 
they  found  the  fair  occupant  in 
company  with  Mrs.  Gilbert,  who  at 
her  request  had  taken  possession  of 
Miss  Audley's  bedroom. 

Mrs.  Gilbert,  who  had  been  much 
amused  by  the  denouement  of  Ma- 
tilda's romance,  was  sincerely  glad 
to  see  Georgiana  restored  to  her 
£amily — and  while  the  two  elder 
ladies  were  talking  on  the  subject, 
the  sisters  drew  Georgiana  aside  into 
the  garden. 

'  I  hope  you  won't  be  very  angry, 
Georgy,  when  you  hear  who  accom- 
panied us  besides  Matilda's  uncle  ?' 
said  Isabella. 

'  Who  ?'  asked  Georgiana,  looking 
little  disposed  at  that  moment  to  be 
angry  with  anybody. 

'  Harry  Clifford, '  said  Fanny. 

'  Oh !  I  suppose  he  is  half  beside 
himself  at  Till's  marriage,'  said 
Gtorgiana ;  '  but  what  does  he  come 
here  for  ?' 

'  That  he'll  explain  himself,'  said 
Bella,  as  she  and  her  sister  h&stened 
back  towards  the  house. 

Georgiana  would  fain  have  fol- 
lowed tiiem,  but  on  seeing  Harry 
OUfford  open  the  gate  and  come 
forward  with  so  sad  an  air,  she  felt 
rooted  to  the  spot. 

'  How  have  I  offended  you?'  asked 
he. 

G^rgjana  tried  to   restrain  her 


tears,  and  could  only  articulate: 
'That  valentine!' 

'  Well !  W^as  it  so  great  a  crime 
to  entreat  you  to  wear  a  flower  at 
the  ball  by  way  of  an  answer  ?' 

'But  you  wrote  to  /<er,  not  to 
me,'  objected  Georgiana. 

And  she  drew  firom  her  pocket 
the  valentine  Mss  Audley  had  given 
her,  to  remind  her  constently  of 
Harry's  perfidy. 

'  Good  heavens !'  cried  Harry,  *  I 
see  it  all !  Frank  Blythwood  pro- 
posed, after  our  valentines  were 
sealed,  that  we  should  have  them 
directed  by  his  soUcitor's  clerk,  in 
order  that  no  one,  in  either  house- 
hold, should  guess  who  they  came 
from.  The  addresses  must  have 
been  reversed  by  mistake.  I  put  a 
mark  on  mine,  as  you  see  here — but 
Frank  is  so  careless !  He  little 
knows  the  immeasureable  pain  his 
carelessness  has  cost  me.' 

Georgiana  uttered  an  exclamation 
of  joy,  though  she  hastened  to  say : 
'Poor  Frank  Blythwood  is  to  be 
pitied  likewise.' 

'Don't  waste  any  pity  on  him,' 
said  Harry,  '  since  ne  is  already 
married  to  another— save  it  rather 
for  me.' 

Georgiana  laid  her  hand  in  his; 
but  her  heart  was  too  full  to  allow 
her  to  utter  a  word.  Meanwhile 
Harry  related  how  kind  her  father 
had  been  to  him,  on  learning  his 
attachment  to  his  daughter,  and  how 
he  had  told  him  to  have  patience  as 
all  would  come  right  in  the  end. 
Only  he  had  positively  forbidden  his 
following  Georgiana  before  she  grew 
tired  of  her  seclusion. 

'  I  am  heartily  tired  of  it  now,' 
said  Georgiana,  amidst  tears  and 
laughter. 

And  no  one  will  be  surprised 
if,  under  the  circiunstances,  Harrj' 
found  it  easier  than  he  had  hoped 
to  obtain  her  promise,  that  they 
should  be  united  on  next  St.  Valen- 
tine's day. 
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'ONLY  A  WOMAN'S  HAIR.' 

'  /\NLT  a,  woman's  hair ;' 
yj    Well,  once,  I  vrill  confess. 
Not  all  the  wealth  of  a  millionaira 
Conld  have  won  &om  me  thnt  tress. 

It  was  won,  ny,  when  was  it  won? 

In  the  days  of  long  ago. 
And,  of  all  places  under  the  sun. 

At  on  Agricultuial  Show. 

We  were  gving,  arm  in  arm. 
In  a  study  of  Iotb's  blight  brown, 

I  think,  at  tiie  pigeons— a  sudden  alarm, 
Her  hair  was  coming  down. 

We  gwned  a  retiring  room ; 

Scnrce  had  I  closed  the  door. 
When  it  fell — in  masses  of  gloaey  gloom 

That  half-way  reoch'd  the  floor. 

A  rose  tint  of  the  June 
Her  fiice,  as  she  hurriedly  bound 

The  dishevell'd  stray,  that  her  beauty's  no> 
With  wandering  arms  enwotmd. 


And  I  Bsk'd— ^re  a  day's  escape. 

Came  a  scented  note  and  my  suit, 
'  From  those  rich  ripe  clusters  one  tmy  grape 
Is  not  forbidden  fruit  ?' 


Only  a  Woman^g  Hair. 

I  '  asHiHted ' — that's  the  term — 
Last  week,  at  tlie  ver;  same  show, 

Ab  a  partner  in  the  implement  firm 
Of  MaogeU,  Wmzell,  uid  Ca 

And  I  saw— U18.  Ttunkinflon, 
With  ten  darluigB,  little  and  big, 

A  Etoatish  lady,  intent  upon 
A  remaikably  fine  prize  pig. 

I  thought  of  the  areet  lang  qme. 

And  I  daie  Bay  so  did  she ; 
Bnt  I  merely  remark'd  that  the  day  yn 

And  aek'd  after  Hr.  T. 


Here  Thomat,  bring  me  my  boots; 

And  fling  thia  rubbish  away— 
No,  hang  it,  my  hetmi  ia  bald  as  a  coof  s. 

And  her  aietcr  locks  ue  grey. 

Bnt  thit  Time  never  eeree; 

I  gaae,  and  she  shinefi  again 
The  RilTcr  star  of  my  youSiful  years. 

And  not  the  motbei  ot  tea. 

R.  W. 
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'  Hopiiifl  ajiKtiUt  Haft.* 


•  yjfiS,  I  am  waiting  here,  mother,  with  no  company  but  my  boy's, 

^    I  oonld  not  £dt  by  the  mouth  of  the  pit  and  hearken  the  hollow  noise 
Of  the  strokes  of  the  pick  and  the  crowbar  as  they  toiled  away  below 
To  rescne  the  men — and  my  hnsband — ^he  is  living  still  I  know. 
It  was  only  last  night  I  saw  him  as  I  drowsed  away  by  the  fire. 
Up  there  in  the  engine-house  yonder — ^for  at  last  I  began  to  tire ; 
And,  as  I  was  nodding,  I  fismcied  that  some  one  came  to  the  door — 
'Twas  he — ^he  looked  in  at  me  smiling — and  passed  away — and  no  more! 
But  I  know  by  his  smile  he  is  happy— <lo  you  think  he'd  be  happy,  dear. 
If  he'd  left  you,  little  Charlie,  and  your  mother  lonely  here? 
Look  up,  my  child !    He'll  be  coming :  God  will  send  him  back  again. 
For  how  could  we  two  popr  things  get  on,  if  that  our  good  man  was  ta'en  ? 

'  But  I  eouM  not  sit  within  sound  of  the  pit— it  almost  drove  me  mad ; 
For  I  counted— and  counted — and  counted  the  blows  of  the  busy  pick  and 

the  gad; 
And  as  easily  could  I  reckon  and  sum  my  best  best  blood  by  drops. 
As  measure  his  life  by  those  random  blows,  with  the  frequent  pauses  and 

stops. 
When  with  sullen  sound  the  treacherous  ground  in  the  shaft-side  fell  away. 
And  the  work  was  all  to  begin  afresh — and  'tis  near  a  week  to-day  1 
Look— tell  me!     Does  any  one  come  from  the  pit?^for  my  eyes  are 

weak  with  tears ! 
A  neighbour  has  promised  to  cany  to  me  the  first  news  from  the  shaft 

that  he  hears ; 
"  Yet,"  he  said,  "  there  was.  little  hope  for  them  now !"— but  I  did  not  heed 

what  he  said ; 
For  they  cannot  be  dead— they  cannot  be  dead— oh,  God  I  he  cannot  be 

dead! 

*  There  is  no  one  coming  ?    Well,  well,  we  must  wait— but  oh,  'tis  a  weary 

tryst. 
And  at  times  there's  a  doubt  that  whispers  my  heart— a  doubt  I  can  scarce 

resist; 
But  I  look  into  little  Charlie's  face,  and  under  my  breath  I  pray — 
And  whisper  myself,  "  The  Lord  is  good — He  gives — He  takes  away !" 
But  He  will  not  take  the  father  away,  and  leave  only  the  child  and  me 
To  wander  the  wide-world  through  idone.    It  cannot— it  will  not  be ! 
Oh,  mother !  it  was  but  few  weeks  ago  we  pitied  the  Queen  of  the  land 
For  a  loss  that  we  now  come  near  to  know — ^for  a  grief  we  now  understand ! 
But  there's  One  Friend  still  Who  will  listen  when  the  widow  and  fether- 

less  call — 
Oh,  wives  and  children,  neighbours  of  mine,  God  have  mercy  on  us  all ! 
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'  Is  any  one  coming— can  you  sec  ?    What,  no  one — ^and  now  so  late ! 

Oh,  mother,  mother !  the  heart  grows  sick  that  has  for  so  long  to  wait 

Yet — oh,  when  I  see  my  husband,  and  look  in  his  fSace  again — 

For  he  is  alive — I  shall  Ix;  repaid  for  this  moment's  years  of  pain ; 

And  they'll  not  be  bitter,  the  plenteous  tears  that  when  he  comes  I  shall 

shed — 
For  he  cannot  be  dead— he  cannot  be  dead — oh,  God !  he  cannot  be  dead ! 

'  Is  any  one  coming  ?    Look  again — ^is  not  some  one  there  by  the  gate  ? 
I  fimcied  there  was.    How  cold  it  grows — and  it's  getting  late,  ah,  late ! 
Why,  mother,  you  know  this  very  month  we've  been  married  ten  years  long — 
We  have  suffered  together,  and  struggled  at  times — ^but  it  only  made  love 

more  strong. 
And  he  was  as  true  a  husband  to  me  as  woman  ever  has  seen — 
"  He  tuas"  do  I  say  ?    He  is  living  still !    He  is  a  true  husband,  I  mean ! 
And  while  I  was  ill,  when  Charlie  was  bom,  how  gently  he  nursed  me  then — 
How  strange  it  is  that  the  strength  of  love  makes  such  tender  nurses  of  men  1 
And  I  used  to  lie  and  listen  while  from  out  of  The  Book  he  read — 
Oh,  he  cannot  be  dead — he  cannot  be  dead — oh^  God,  he  cannot  be  dead ! 

'  Surely  there's  some  one  coming— look !  You  can  see  from  where  you  stand ! 
At  last  is  there  some  one  coming  this  way?    Little  Charlie,  give  me  your 

hand; 
Gome  close  to  my  side !    Can  you  see,  mother— can  you  see  ?    Is  there  only 

one? 
Is  he  hastening,  mother,  to  where  we  are  ?    Is  he  hurrying  here  ?    Does  he 

run? 
What?  walking  so  slow !    Ah,  well  we  know  'tis  ill  news  travels  apace ! 
Hush!  hush !  don't  tell  me  of  tears  on  his  cheek,  and  a  grave  sad  look  on 

his  face, 
Or  else  I  shall  always  hear  in  your  voice,  till  my  dying  day,  the  tone 
Of  the  one  that  first  told  me  I  was  left  alone  in  the  world — alone! 

* "  Dead ! — dead !— dead ! "    Like  molten  lead  the  words  bum  into  my 

brain. 
And  into  my  heart,  till  every  part  is  wrung  with  the  mighty  pain ! 
Had  I  only  seen  him  alive  once  more — only  heard  his  parting  breath — 
Had  he  only  lain  in  my  arms  once  more  to  pass  into  those  of  death — 
Had  I  closed  his  eyes  as  the  life-light  died,  I  had  heea  more  reconciled. 
Is  he  dead?    Is  he  dead?    Oh,  can  he  be  dead?    God  help  me  and  tlie 

child!' 

Thomas  Hood. 
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CHAPTEK  I. 

IN  WHICH  THEY  TALE  IT  OYEB. 


i  rjHALL  I  ring  for  lights,  Ru- 

U    pertr 

'  Just  as  you  please,  Gtissie ;  I 
don't  care.' 

'  Not  lights  yet ;  do  let  tis  be 
indthontthem  a  httle  longer,  Gnssie,' 
pleaded,  lather  imperiously,  a  third 
Toioe,  a  Toice  with  some  of  the  same 
notes  in  it  as  had  the  vcnces  of  the 
first  two  speakers;  some  of  the 
same,  and  some  that  were  yotmger, 
clearer,  more  ringing. 

'  Let  ns  be  without  them  a  little 
longer,  and  talk  it  over;  we  can  do 
80  better  in  the  dark.' 

A  sob  here  choked  her  utterance, 
and  she— for  the  speaker  was  [a 
female— bent  her  head  down  upcm 
her  sister's  lap,  and  cried  in  that 
conrolfiiTe,  passionate,  violent  man- 
ner that  is  so  distressing  while  it 
lasts,  and  that  generally  lasts  but 
a  short  time. 

*  My  darling  Floy ;  hush,  dear. 
Do  calm  yourself.' 

The  soothing  tones  and  words 
bad  their  due  efiEeci  The  sobs 
grew  less  firequent,  less  deep;  and 
as  they  presently  ceased  altogether, 
she  exclaimed  quite  clearly,  and 
almost  brightly :  '  What  a  proof  of 
love  and  confidence  X)apa  has  shown 
to  dear  manuna,  in  leaving  every- 
thing to  her!  I  felt  so  proud  of 
them  both  when  that  clause  was 
read ;  didn't  you,  Gussie  ?' 

'  My  dear  Floy,*  said  her  brother — 
the  '  Bupert'  who  was  addressed  in 
the  first  line — *  I  don't  think  you're 
fonder  of  them  than  I  am,  but  I 
can't  go  with  you  heartily  in  being 
enthusiastically  pleased  at  our  fature 
being  so  entirely  in  our  mother's 
hands ;  at  our  bang  so  powerless  to 
help  ourselves.' 

'Bupert!  you  say  this!  you,  for 
whom  mamma  would  give  her  life! 
In  whose  hands  could  our  fiiture,  as 
you  call  our  getting  on  in  the  world, 
be  safer  than  in  mamma's?  I 
thought  you  would  have  been  as 


well  pleased  to  owe  everything  to 
mamma,  as  she  will  be  to  give 
eveiythbig  to  us.' 

'  Bupert  means,  dear,'  said  the 
eldest  sister,  quietly, '  that,  consider- 
ing how  rich  our  dear  &ther  was, 
it  would  have  been  wiser  to  settle 
something  definitely  upon  the  sons 
at  least,  rather  than  to  leave  it  all 
to  mamma,  who  has  such  a  distaste 
for  business  and  exertion.  And  I 
agree  with  him  in  doubting  the 
wisdom  of  the  act  as  cordially  as  I 
agree  with  you  in  admiring  the 
spirit  which  dictated  it.' 

'  But  Bupert,'  said  Florence,  ear- 
nestly, interrupting  her  speech  with 
sobs,  'everything  will  he  just  the 
same,  you  know.  Mamma  said  so 
to  me  when  I  would  go  in  and  speak 
to  her.  "  Buperf  s  allowance  shall 
be  increased,  if  he  remains  away," 
she  said,  "  imd  if  he  likes  to  live  at 
home  altogether,  he  shall  have  the 
management  of  everything."  Will 
you  live  at  home,  Bupert?' 

'  No,  Floy ;  I  think  not.' 

'Why  won't  you?' 

'  I  am  no  lawyer ;  consequently 
the  management  of  other  people's 
business  is  not  in  my  line.  But 
these  are  early  days  to  talk  of  such 
things.  Heavens!  I  can  hardly 
realize  that  this  day  week  my  fitther 
sat  here,  alive  and  well.'  ^ 

'  And  we  were  all  so  happy,' 
moaned  Florence;  '  and  now  its  all 
over  for  ever.' 

'  We  think  so  now,  Floy,'  said 
her  sister,  '  and  for  a  long  tune  we 
shall  all  feel  very  sad ;  but  time  is 
healing,  and  we  shall  learn  to  think 
of  our  good,  kind,  dearly-loved  &ther 
with  less  poignant  grief.  I  thought 
poor  Gerald  would  have  been  here 
by  this  time,  Bupert,  didn't  you? 
Poor  Gerald!  how  he  will  feel  it! 
Though  I  long  to  see  him,  I  dread 
his  coming.' 

Bupert  bent  down  to  look  at  his 
watch  by  the  firelight;   and  then 
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rising,  Eaid^  as  he  rang  the  bell, 
'  The  train  arrives  by  half-past  six ; 
if  he  came  by  it,  hell  be  here  soon, 
for  it's  seven  now.  Let  dinner  be 
on  the  table  by  half-past  seven, 
Thomas.' 

This  last  sentence  was  addressed 
to  the  servant  who  brought  in  the 
lamp. 

It  was  an  argand  lamp — one  of 
those  whose  hght  fEdls  almost  as 
clearly  and  purely  as  moonbeams, 
instead  of  with  the  hot,  coarse  glare 
of  gas.  And  as,  when  he  had  placed 
it  on  the  centre  table,  he  proceeded 
to  Hght  the  wax  candles  on  the 
mantelpiece,  darkness  fled,  and  the 
three  whose  conversation  we  have 
been  hstening  to,  stood  out  in  full 
relief. 

Sitting  in  a  negligently  graceful 
attitude,  in  a  low  lounging  chair, 
on  the  left-hand  side  of  ti^e  fire,  was 
a  lady  over  whose  head  some  three 
or  four-and-twenty  summers  had 
passed.  The  face  which  rested  on 
the  slender  white  hand,  as  she  sat 
gazing  stedfastly  into  the  fire,  was 
pale,  clear,  and  dark.  Her  eyes 
were  large  and  oval,  and  they  had 
the  same  steel-blue  reflection  in 
them  as  might  be  observed  in  her 
hair  when  the  light  fell  upon  it. 
She  wore  the  latter  banded  back  in 
an  apparently  careless  fashion — just 
leaving  her  ears  visible — ^and  coiled 
in  a  superbly  massive  roll  at  the 
back  of  her  head,  where  a  small  jet 
comb  confined  it.  Apparently  care- 
less, I  say  advisedly,  for  simple  as 
the  arrangement  was,  not  one  of  the 
many  who  would  have  been  glad  to 
copy  Augusta  Knightly,  could  ever 
succeed  in  bringing  about  the  same 
result.  On  some  statue  that  she 
had  seen  in  one  of  the  art-galleries 
abroad,  the  hair  had  been  disposed 
in  this  way ;  and  she  had  gone  home 
and,  with  what  looked  like  the  wave 
of  her  arm,  she  had  produced  the 
self-same  effect,  and  liked  it,  and 
continued  it  up  to  the  present  day. 
She  had  the  straight  nose  that  ought 
to  belong  to  a  downcast,  modest 
face ;  and  yet,  though  hers  was  ge- 
nerally borne  aloft  with  a  proud, 
impend  air,  the  straight  nose  did 
not  seem  at  all  out  of  place  on  it 
With  the  delicate,  curved  beauty 
of  her  mouth  and  chin,  no  one  could 


find  fault.     They  were  perfect  in 
every  line. 

This  queenly  head — for  such  it 
was — ^rose  on  a  massive  swelling 
throat,  from  shoulders  low  and 
broad,  which  sprang  in  turn  from 
a  tiny  round  waist.  She  was  not 
a  sylph.  She  was  one  of  those 
women  who,  though  delicately  made, 
never  look  of  feiry-like  proportions, 
that  is,  thin;  her  shoulders  were 
too  wide  for  that,  and  her  bust  too 
full.  She  had  the  way  of  doing 
everything  gracefully — the  art  of 
being  perfectly  natural. 

As  she  sat  there  with  one  hand 
supporting  her  face,  and  the  other 
smoothing  the  briglft  hair  of 
Florence,  her  younger  sister,  her 
deep  mourning  garb  making  her 
look  paler  than  usual,  and  the  sor- 
row at  her  heart  softening  the  proud 
expression  of  her  eye  and  lip,  some- 
thing in  her  appearance — or  in  con- 
nection with  her — seemed  to  touch 
her  brother  deeply,  for  bending  down 
and  kissing  her  brow,  he  said — 

'  Dear  Gussie,  for  your  sake,  even 
more  than  the  others,  I  bitt^ly 
regret  that  my  poor  father  should 
have  been  taken  just  now.' 

'  Nonsense,  Eupert,'  she  replied, 
looking  up  and  attempting  to  smile, 
'  it  is  on  accoimt  of  you  and  Gerald 
that  I  disapprove  of  certain  arrange- 
ments my  deal-  father  deemed  it  right 
to  make.  To  Floy  here  and  me  they 
will  make  Httle  difference,  but  I  dis- 
approve of  men  being  dependent.* 

'  Even  on  their  own  mothers?  oh, 
Gussie  1'  interrupted  Florence. 

*  Even  on  their  own  mothers,' 
responded  Miss  Knightly,  calmly. 

*  Well,  thank  heaven,  I  have  no 
such  absurd  notions  to  add  to  my 
bitterness  at  this  bitter  time,'  re- 
plied Florence,  warmly;  and  once 
more  there  was  silence  in  the  room. 

The  last  speaker  was  a  girl  about 
twenty.  By  common  consent,  when- 
ever she  made  her  appearance, 
Florence  Knightly  was  voted  the 
beauty  of  the  occasion.  She  was 
taller  and  sHghter  than  her  sister, 
with  a  very  fair  face,  and  long  golden 
hair  and  lashes,  indeed,  rather  light 
than  golden.  The  extraordinary 
feature  in  her  beauty  was  that  these 
lashes  shaded  eyes  of  the  darkest 
brown.    She  had  irregular  features ; 
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a  little  nose  that  had  a  decided  in- 
clination to  turn  up,  and  a  month 
that  some  people  said  would  have 
been  pretty  had  it  been  a  size  or 
two  smaller.  Florence  Kni^tly's  face 
was  more  and  better  than  beautiful ; 
it  was  fEtscinating  to  an  extraordinary 
degree.  It  was  like  her  mamier — 
like  her  way  as  they  called  it ;  it 
was  bewitchmgly  sympathetic.  She 
was  always  desperately  in  earnest  in 
what  she  said  and  did  and  thought ; 
at  least  she  always  gaye  the  impres- 
sion of  being  so.  She  had  the  art 
of  carrying  her  hearers  with  her 
on  most  occasions,  for  she  had  the 
eloquence  of  the  eye  as  well  as  of 
the  lip.  Augosta's  tones  wero  per- 
haps better  defined  than  Florence's, 
the  tones  more  polished  and  the 
words  more  elegantiy  chosen;  but 
Floy  had  the  yoioe  that  liyed  in 
your  heart  the  longest  She  spoke 
impuMyely,  eagerly;  and  jumped 
her  words  into  spasmodic  sentences. 
Still  it  was  a  strain  of  purest  mdody ; 
still  you  listened  and  longed  for  more 
of  those  notes,  rich,  soft,  and  clear 
as  May  dew.  There  was  a  difference, 
too,  in  the  manner  of  these  sisters, 
who  had  had  the  same  instructors 
and  adyantages,  learnt  the  same 
lessons,  and  gone  into  the  same 
society.  Augusta  had  that  calm 
repose,  that  perfect  self-possession, 
wfiich  is  so  eminentiy  attractiye. 
Florence,  from  rarely  doing  any- 
thing Hke  other  people,  was  yery 
generally  consid^ed  affected,  and 
by  her  young-lady  friends,  theatri- 
caL  If  she  had  not  come  of  such 
a  yery  unexceptionable  race,  there 
are  many  who  would  haye  called 
Florence  Knightiy  'bad  style/  and 
her  warmest  friends  felt  in  their 
innermost  hearts,  that  if  Floy  had 
not  quite  so  much  action,  it  would 
perhaps  he  better. 

Bupert  Knightly,  to  whom  I 
come  at  last,  was  worthy  to  be  the 
brother  of  such  yery  loyely  sisters. 
He  was  about  eight-and-twenty ; 
tall,  and  slight  in  figure ;  with  the 
iair  hair  and  face  of  his  younger 
sister,  and  the  proud  expression  of 
his  elder;  a  reseryed  face,  almost 
a  stem  one,  and  yet  one  to  which 
you  would  instinctiyely  turn  for 
protection,  if  you  were  in  any  doubt, 
or  diflSculty,  or  danger.     Though 
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he  was  &ir,  with  strongly  marked 
aquiline  features,  he  bore  a  yery 
strong  resemblance  to  Augusta;  but 
the  brow,  which  in  the  woman  was 
low,  though  broad,  was  in  the  man 
remarkably  high,  and  strikmgly  in- 
tellectual. The  long,  drooping 
moustache  partially  concealed  the 
shape  of  his  mouth,  but  still  it 
could  be  seen  that  he  had  the  short 
curyed  lip  of  his  sister.  He  had 
her  quiet,  self-assured  manner  too ; 
and  her  polished  clear  tones,  and 
her  imdoubted  air  of  being  thorough- 
bred. 

He  was  the  head,  nominally,  of 
the  house  now ;  and  in  the  midst  of 
her  deep,  deep  grief  for  her  &tlier, 
his  sister  Augosta  had  thought, 
through  the  last  few  sad  days, 
thought  with  pride  how  worthy 
he  was  to  be  the  head  of  that  or 
any  other  house.  He  was  so  cleyer ; 
not  that  she  deemed  there  would  be 
eyer  any  caU  upon  him  to  dis- 
tinguish himself.  She  had  only 
thought  of  him  in  one  hght— as  her 
other's  heir;  as  his  successor  in 
the  borough  he  had  represents  so 
long;  as  ti^e  head  of  the  house,  the 
rich  Rupert  Knightiy,  Esq.,.  M.P. 
for  Warmingston.  But  on  tins  day, 
on  the  eyening  of  which  I  introduce 
them  to  the  notice  of  the  reader, 
on  this  sad  day  of  their  father's 
funeral,  the  will  had  been  read ;  and 
to  eyerybody's  surprise  —  eyery- 
bod/s  expressed  surprise,  which 
was  worse — to  the  astonishment  of 
the  widow  henself,  eyery  fraction  of 
the  property,  both  landed  and  funded, 
was  left  at  the  absolute  disposal  of 
the  weak,  irresolute  Mrs.  Knightiy ; 
and  Bupert  was  indeed  the  head  of 
the  house,  but  dependent  on  his 
mother  for  his  dsdly  bread.  The 
heir  of  the  rich  Mr.  Knightly— one 
of  the  wealthiest  commoners  in  the 
county  — had  no  profession.  He 
had  been  brought  up  to  play  the 
part  of  a  rich  man,  with  large 
landed  estates.  He  had  chosen,  for 
the  most  part,  to  reside  in  his  own 
quarters  m  the  Albany,  and  had 
been  quite  content  to  draw  a  splen- 
did allowance  quarterly  from  his 
father,  without  caring  about  any- 
thing being  decidedly  settied  upon 
him.  But  now  his  father  was  d^, 
and  thiags  woidd  be  quite  different; 
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and  BO  Eiipert  Knightly  felt,  and  so 
his  sister  Augusta  felt  for  him. 

And  BOW  Bnpert  Enigfatiy, 
glancing  at  the  dock  on  Ihe  man- 
telpiece—a clock  on  which  gilt  and 
enamelled  OupidB  chased^  winged 
and  jewelled  hours — said, 

'By  Jove!  twenly  minntes  to 
eight!  Gerald  can't  he  coming  hy 
that  train;  we  had  hettor  go  and 
dine.' 

They  went  into  the  long,  lofly 
dining-room,  those  two  sisters  and 
their  brother,  and  choked  hack  their 
tears,  as  Eupert  said  grace  as  master 
in  that  place  for  the  first  time — in 
that  room  where  their  father  had 
been  genial,  happy,  and  heariy  bat 
the  other  day.  His  portrait  hnng 
on  the  wall  opposite  to  narenee— 
the  portrait  of  a  fine,  hale,  hand- 
some old  man — and  seemed  to  smile 
kindly  down  npon  them.  The  din- 
ner was  irreproachable,  and  Thomas 
and  Burton,  the  butler,  waited  as 
severely  as  ever ;  but  what  a  farce 
that  pretence  of  eating  appeared  to 
tiie  grief-stricken  children  who  were 
mourning  a  &ther. 

'  Will  you  come  back  to  the  draw- 
ing-room with  us,  Rupert?'  Au- 
gusta asked,  as  she  was  leading  the 
way  out,  when  their  stately  meal 
was  over. 

'  I  shall  come  to  you  directly, 
Gussie.  I  wish  one  of  you  would 
lust  run  up  to  my  mother.  I  don't 
like  the  idea  of  her  being  up  there 
witiiout  any  one  of  us,  crying  and 
sobbing  herself  frantic' 

'  rU  go  up,  but  I  don't  think  if  s 
much  use,  Rupert,'  answered  Au- 
gusta, sadly.  *  We  have  tried,  both 
of  us,  60  many  times  to-day,  and  it 
only  makes  her  worse.  I  do  bo 
dr^  the  idea  of  bringing  on  hys- 
terics again.' 

'  For  mercy's  sake,  don't  do  that, 
Gussie ! — but  go  up.  That  maid  of 
my  mother's  encourages  anything  of 
the  sort,  I  know,  and  whines  and 
howls  herself  at  such  a  rate  that 
I'm  sure  she  must  upset  my  mother 
terribly,'  he  added  to  Florence,  as 
his  eldest  sister  loft  the  room  on  her 
unpromising  mission. 

'  Baines  has  been  a  great  comfort 
to  mamma  all  through  this  trying 
time,  dear  Rupert,'  said  Florence, 
rather  reproachfully.      'Mamma's 


nerves  are  weak  at  any  time,  and 
they  are  so  shattered  now  thiit  no 
one  could  have  soothed  her  like 
Baines.' 

'  It  seems  to  me  that  we  could 
have  done  it  better,  Floy,  if  that 
wretched  Baines  had  not  kept  the 
door  closed  on  us.    Well,  Gussie?' 

Miss  Knightiy  had  evidently  been 
unsuccessful.  '  Mamma  says  she 
would  rather  be  alone,  Rupert,  till 
Gerald  comes.  I  want  her  to  go  to 
bed  early,  and  not  see  Gerald  till  to- 
moiTow  morning ;  but  she  says  she 
shall  sit  up  all  night  if  he  doesn't 
come.  We  shall  only  be  too  glad  to 
have  you,  dear,  when  you  are  tired 
of  being  alone.' 

The  girls  walked  away  to  the 
drawing-room.  Rupert  sat  alone 
over  his  wine,  but  not  drinking  it. 
The  desolate  widow  lay  on  her 
couch  upstairs.  The  domestics 
muttered  in  the  servants'  hall  abooit 
the  strangeness  of  that  will,  whioh^ 
as  they  said,  had  left  Mr.  Rupert 
and  jVIr.  Gerald  nothing  but  beg- 
gars ;  and  so  for  many  hours  there 
was  silence  in  this  stately  mansian 
in  Piccadilly.  Still  the  hours  went 
by,  and  Gerald  did  not  come. 

Who  Gerald  was,  and  why  he  had 
not  been  there,  shall  be  told  in  tiie 
next  chapter.  In  this  I  will  only 
state  that  at  about  eleven  a  cab 
dashed  up  to  the  door ;  there  was  a 
violent  kuock,  and  a  rush  of  fresh 
air  into  the  hall.  The  sisters  ha^ 
only  time  to  exclaim  hurriedly, '  It's 
Gerald!'  when  he  was  before  theuL 


CHAPTER  n. 

BHOWINU  WHY  OER/LLD  WAS  NOT 
THEBE. 

The  golden  bowl  was  broken  now, 
and  the  silver  cord  loosed,  and  the 
light  of  the  lamp  that  had  burned 
BO  brightly  was  quenched — gone  out 
for  ever;  and  only  the  other  day  he 
had  been  ahve,  well,  amongst  them 
all,  so  short  a  time  since ;  and  now 
the  laAt  had  come;  the  handful  ci 
earth  had  been  thrown — 'dust  to 
dust,  ashes  to  ashes ' — and  it  was  a^ 
over. 

But  it  had  been  very  sudden. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  it :  sudden 
death,  though  a  tiling  that  some 
few  may  individually  pray^or,  if  we 
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can  hope  hijinyy  thsfc  it  finds  tut 
prepared,  is  very  awful  to  the  sur*- 
TiTors.  That  seeiiig  a  loved  one 
fade  away,  slowly  land  anxely,  may 
veoad  and  tear  our  hearts,  and  cause 
our  spirits  to  sink  lower,  lower 
every  day  with  the  sickening  know- 
ledge of  what  it  is  all  coming  to;  but 
in  that  case  there  is  not  tiie  fierce, 
unexpected  pain.  We  are  not 
cruelly  frightened  as  well  as  cruelly 
hurt.  Mr.  Enightly's  death  had 
been  sudden — ^tembly  sudden.  He 
had  bidden  guests  to  his  table; 
welcomed  them  there  waemly,  and 
died  while  they  were  sitting  around 
it.  His  wife  cmd  children  had  seen 
him  last  playing  the  part  of  the 
kind,  genial  host — a  part  he  was 
ever  playing — and  soon  they  were 
summoned  back,  liy  cries  of  horror, 
to  the  room  where  he  lay  a  ghastly 
corpse.  It  had  been  sudden — 
aw&lly  sudden.  No  time  to  bless 
either  wife  or  child,  but  time  to 
clasp  Buperf  s  hand  in  one  loving 
clasp  before  the  spirit  fled.  He  had 
time  to  give  that  assurance  of  love 
to  the  son  who  was  there,  but  none 
to  say  one  loving  word  about  the 
son  who  was  away — about  the  son 
he  had  x)arted  witii  in  anger.  And 
this  was  why  his  sister  had  said 
that  she  dreaded  the  meeting  with 
poor  Gerald. 

Gerald  Knightly  was  a  younger 
son;  consequently  his  father  had 
decided  that  it  behoved  him  to 
make  him  something  or  other; 
60  he  |nit  him  into  the  army,  a 
profession  entirely  after  Gerald's 
heart  But  for  the  last  year  or  two 
Gerald  had  got  into  the  habit  of 
despising  himself  because  he  was  in 
the  — ^th,  quartered  at  Woolwich, 
instead  of  being  in  the  Guards, 
quartered  at  ^lightsbridge,  with 
occasional  dufy  at  Windsor.  He 
told  his  father,  if  he  would  supply 
the  funds,  he  would  himself  soon 
manage  the  matter.  But  as  Mr. 
Knightly  did  not  see  things  in  the 
same  hght,  and  refosed  to  advance 
the  necessary  fonds,  after  many 
applications  had  been  made  to  him, 
Gerald  had  grown  heated  and  angry, 
and  had  gone  off  to  the  Ck)ntinent, 
without  leaving  a  proper  course  of 
addresses.  So  it  had  come  to  pass 
that  his  father  had  died  and  been 


hnried  witiiout  Gerald  knowing 
anything  about  it.  They  had  that 
morning  received  a  note  from  hkn 
—or  rather  Bupert  had — directed 
to  him  at  his  own  chambers,  stating 
his  intention  of  being  home  that 
night ;  and  now  this  was  the  news 
they  had  -to  give  him.  No  wonder 
they  said,  '  Poor  Gerald !'  for  gay, 
and  dashing,  and  reckless  as  he  was, 
Gerald  Knightly  was  a  loving,  ten- 
der, affectionate  son.  He  wouJd  be 
sorry  enough  now  that  he  had 
said  all  that  about  Woolwich,  and 
made  his  father  think  him  discon- 
tented. To  say  the  truth,  Wool- 
wich is  not  the  one  spot  under  the 
sun  that  is  most  desirable.  His 
sisters,  in  trying  to  reconcile  him  to 
the  hard  fate  of  being  other  than  a 
Guardsman,  had  said,  'And  then, 
Gerald,  there  are  the  Artillery  balls 
and  concerts!'  But  Gerald's  posi- 
tion was  unassailable.  '  I  could  take 
you  to  them  just  as  well  without 
being  festened  down  there  on  duty,' 
he  had  replied.  He  had  liked 
Woolwich  very  weU  when  he  had 
gone  there  first,  a  young  ensign: 
this  was  another  grievance — ^he  be- 
longed to  an  infantry  regiment.  He 
had  been  satisfi^ed  with  the  life  at 
Woolwich,  and  the  soirees  at  the 
Boyal  Hon)ital,  Greenwich — ^where 
he  invariably  played  a  very  pro- 
minent part — ^for  a  time,  until  he 
had  stepped  over  the  heads  of  men 
who  might  easily  have  been  his 
grandfathers,  and  was  hailed  by  the 
world  at  large  as  Captain  Knightly, 
and  pronounced  by  his  sisters  to  be 
the  handsomest  man  they  ever  saw. 
And  then  he  began  to  look  upon  his 
lot  as  hard,  very  hard  indeed,  and 
upon  himself  as  entirely  thrown 
away.  So  his  claims  had  grown 
more  urgent  lately,  and  had  re- 
sulted in  a  coolness  with  the  father, 
who  had  refused  to  meet  them. 
And  now  that  father  lay  cold  and 
dead  in  his  narrow  tomb,  and  poor 
Gerald  was  still  unconscious  of  the 
fact. 

He  came  rushing  into  the  room 
where  his  two  sist^  stood  waiting 
to  receive  hun.  Augusta,  cabn  and 
graceful  as  ever,  but  showing  in  the 
swelling  veins  which  marbled  the 
back  of  the  httlo  white  hand  she 
pressed  on  the  edge  of  a  table,  and 
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in  the  deeper  paleness  which  OYer- 
spread  her  &ce,  how  great  was  the 
excitement  under  which  she  la- 
bonred.  Florence  bent  forward  in 
a  drooping  attitude,  clasping  and 
unclasping  her  hands  in  a  passionate 
manner. 

'  What's  the  matter,  Gussie  ?  Bur- 
ton keex)8  on  flhaking  his  head  and 
saying  nothing ;  what ' 

He  stopped  suddenly.  His  eyes 
fell  on  their  black  dresses,  on  their 
grief-stricken  &ces;  and  in  a  stunned, 
dazed  manner  he  sat  down  and 
looked  at  them  hopelessly,  speech- 
lessly. 

'Papa!  poor  papa!  Oh,  Gerald!' 
from  Florence,  and, '  Be  calm,  dearest 
Gerald ;  we  have  suffered  a  terrible 
loss,  and  we  must  all  help  one 
another  to  bear  it,'  from  Augusta 
told  him  all.  Still  he  sat  tiiere, 
with  his  &ce  buried  in  his  hands, 
till  Bupert  came  in  and  laid  his 
hand  on  his  shoulder. 

'  My  dear  boy,  my  dear  Ctorald, 
I  would  have  spared  you  this  shock 
at  any  cost;  l^  up,  old  fellow; 
just  think  of  these  gins.' 

Gerald  wrung  his  brother's  hand. 

'  Was  it,'  he  began  hoarsely, '  any- 
thing that  could — am  I  the  cause  in 
any  way ^?' 

He  ceased,  and  Bupert  answered 
with  a  prompt,  sympathising  eager- 
ness that  went  straight  to  Gerald's 
heart, '  There  was  no  apparent  cause 
—a  spasm  of  the  heart,  Holford 
says;  he  was  well,  happy,  hearty 
one  minute,  the  next  he  was  dead.' 

'  Then  he — ^my  &ther — sent  no 
word  of  forgiving  love  to  me,  Bu- 
pert?' 

'  My  dear  boy,  do  not  be  distressed 
at  that ;  painfiii  as  it  is,  we  are  all 
in  the  same  case ;  he  had  no  time  to 
speak  to  any  of  us :  and  I  can  as- 
sure you  any  little  feeling  of  annoy- 
ance against  you  had  paissed  away. 
He  spoke  of  you  two  or  three  days 
before  his  death  to  me,  and  seemed 
to  be  looking  forward  to  your  re- 
turn.' 

There  was  consolation  in  the 
woihIs  ;  they  were  intended  to  be 
consoling ;  and  Gerald  felt  it  to  be 
due  to  his  brother  to  acknowledge 
them  as  such. 

'  Thank  you,  Bupert,'  he  said 
simply,  and  then  d&st  kissing  his 


sisters,  he  went  away  up  to  his 
mother's  room. 

It  was  still  early  in  the  summer 
season ;  but  sorrow  is  always  chilly. 
The  suddenly  bereft  wife  lay  upon  a 
luxurious  couch,  wrapped  up  in  cash- 
meres, in  that  boudour  which  Martin 
and  Graham  had  fitted  up  for  her 
afresh,  under  her  thoughtful,  loving 
husband's  directions,  but  a  month 
ago.  She  lay  before  a  blazing  fire; 
moaning  at  intervals,  and  with  crim- 
son cheeks  and  burning  hands,  com- 
plaining of  the  cold. 

She  looked  too  young— she  was 
fortynseven  or  eight — to  be  the 
mother  of  those  men  and  women 
down  stairs ;  for  hers  was  a  lasting 
order  of  beauty.  Bose  was  her 
name,  and  a  rose  she  was,  even  now. 
Her  husband  had  married  her  for 
her  exceeding  loveliness  when  she 
was  sixteen,  and  idolized  her  for  it 
up  to  the  day  of  his  death.  She 
was  a  sweet  woman,  gentle  and 
affectionate,  and  sensitively  jealoua 
Mr.  Enightiy  had  worshipped  and 
spoilt  her  with  admirable  constancy 
from  the  moment  he  first  met  her 
and  found  that  her  limpid  hazel 
eyes  brightened,  and  her  rounded 
cheeks  grew  pinky  at  his  approach. 
I  have  said  that  she  was  sweet,  and 
gentle,  and  affectionate;  but  with 
all  these  good  and  charming  quah- 
ties  she  was  not  a  perfect  woman 
by  any  means.  She  had  a  great 
weakness  for  being  consulted  on  all 
occasions.  Her  husband  had  always 
found  a  pleasure  in  doing  so ;  and  it 
had  ever  been  painful 'to  her  that 
the  rest  of  the  world — ^her  world — 
would  not  do  likewise.  Without 
knowing  a  note  of  music  she  would 
look  poutingly  hurt  when  her 
daughters  would  not  ask  for  her  sug- 
gestions as  to  turns  and  flourishes. 
She  would  have  liked  Bupert  to 
consult  her  about  his  park  hack, 
and  Gerald  about  his  book  on  the 
Derby;  but  they  did  not  think  of 
doing  so ;  and  this  had  been  a  crease 
in  her>roseleaf.  Now — and  this  had 
been  an  alleviation  of  her  woe — she 
would  be  of  importance  to  them. 
They  would  owe  the  means  of  pro- 
curing their  pleasures  to  her;  so, 
surely,  they  would  be  asking  her 
advice,  and  telling  her  all  tlicir 
plans.    She  adored  her  children ;  and 
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had  such  a  saciifioe  been  demanded, 
that  plmnp,  fiEur-haiied,  limpid-eyed, 
m:M^e-aged  matron  ivoTild  haye 
given  her  life  for  them;  but  for  all 
ihat  she  did,  eyen  in  these  moments 
of  her  first  agony,  like  the  notion  of 
their  being  utterly  dependent  upon 
her.  It  never  once  occnned  to  ner 
that  the  arrangement  might  not  be 
eqnally  agreeable  to  them ;  for  they 
— ^the  sons  especially — ^had  always 
been  nnanimoua  in  flattering  and 
pleasing  their  pretty  mother. 

So  now  she  lay  upon  her  conch, 
with  burning  eyes  and  a  racking 
headache,  waiting  for  Gerald  to  come 
and  say  the  same  caressingly  sym- 
pathetic things  Bupert  had  said 
already.  For  the  first  time  for  many, 
many  years  she  had  cause  to  shed 
tears,  and  these  un&equent  yisitors 
had  made  her  feyerish  and  ill. 

She,  too,  had  talked  it  oyer  with 
Baines,  talked  it  oyer  in  the  soul- 
harrowing  way  some  women  loye. 
Baines  had  acted  as  lay  figore,  and 
held  up  all  the  crape-coy^ed  skirts 
one  after  tiie  other,  before  her  weep- 
ing mistress,  and  together  they  had 
examined  and  cried  oyer  the  length 
and  texture  of  the  '  weepers.'  "Mia, 
Knightly  truly  mourned  her  hus- 
band's death,  and  i^e  liked  outward 
and  visible  signs  of  things.  She 
even  had  serious  thoughts,  she  told 
Baines,  of  leaving  this,  tiieir  old 
fiunily  mansion  in  Piccadilly,  and 
going  to  hve  in  Harley  Street,  be- 
cause she  had  often  noticed  how 
many  dowagers  lived  in  Harley 
Street,  and  she  thought  it  due  to 
Baines's  dear  late  master,  &c.  But 
Baines  refused  to  fim  the  flame 
when  it  took  this  direction.  Grief  in 
moderation  and  within  bounds  was 
highly  proper,  and  she  felt  it  in- 
cumbent upon  herself  to  go  with 
her  mistress  to  very  great  lengths ; 
but  not  to  such  lengths  as  a  removal 
to  Harley  Street  Baines  had  an 
^e  to  the  future;  and  there  was 
the  steadiest  of  butlers — not  to  say 
the  wealthiest — hying  next  door, 
who  had  been  rather  particular  in 
his  attentions  of  late.  Baines  did 
not  doubt  the  strength  of  his  attach- 
ment, but  she  felt  that  it  would 
be  as  well  not  to  test  it  too  severely. 
So  she  said,  when  Mrs.  Knightly 
spoke  of  migrating  to  Harley  Street — 


'  Ah  1  mum,  take  my  word  for  it, 
when  we  come  bade  from  Wanning- 
ston  next  year,  'twill  be  to  this 
house,  and  no  Harley  Streete ;  't  ain't 

likely ^my   graciouB  me,  here's 

Captain  Gendd  1' 

The  son  was  speedily  clasped  in 
the  trembling,  loving  arms  of  the 
mother,  who  had  been  a  silent  wit- 
ness of  that  last  angry  meeting  with 
the  dead  husband  and  &ther ;  there 
was  plenty  to  think  about,  and  no 
need  for  words  for  a  tima  But 
Mrs.  Knightiy  was  soon  able  to  speak 
as  coherentiy  as  usual,  and  then  she 
commenced  detailing  every  httle 
item  connected  with  his  other's 
sudden  death  and  foneral,  with  that 
minuteness  which  is  so  exceedingly 
painfrd  to  men.  Holding  his  hmd 
firmly  and  tenderly,  bedewing  it 
with  tears  and  covering  it  with 
kisses,  the  really  loving  mother  suc^ 
ceeded  in  lacerating  j)Oor  Gerald's 
heart  terribly. 

'  Tou'll  go  into  the  Guards  now, 
my  darling  boy,  won't  you?' 

'  I  don't  know,  motiier ;  I  hope 
so,  but  I  must  ta^  to  Eupert  about 
it' 

'  Talk  to  Eupert ;  why  can't  you 
talk  to  me  about  it  as  well  as  to 
Eupert  ?  and  you  needn't  say,  you 
hope  so  but  don't  know ;  for  I  say 
you  shall  if  you  like.' 

'  Well,  well,  mother  darling,  all 
right,  and  now  go  to  bed,  will  you? 
it's  wrong  to  wear  yourself  out  in 
this  way.' 

'  I  only  waited  up  to  see  you, 
Gerald,'  wept  the  poor  lady. 

*  I  Imow  it,  mother,  and  I  am  only 
amdous  to  get  you  to  take  rest, 
because  we  can't,  any  of  us,  bear  the 
thoughts  of  not  having  your  &ce 
amongst  us,  or  of  seeing  it  wan  and 
pale.' 

'  If  s  getting  an  old  &oe,  Gerald.' 

'  Not  a  bit  of  it,'  he  interrupted 
fondly ;  '  it's  as  pretty  a  fstce  still  as 
either  of  your  pretty  daughters  can 
boast    Good  night,  dear  mother.' 

Gerald  loved  his  mother;  but  he 
felt,  as  he  walked  away  along  the 
corridor  uid  down  stairs,  that  those 
were  not  the  attempts  at  consolation 
which  would  have  best  become  him 
to  offer  to  his  widowed  mother  in 
these  early  days  of  her  bereave- 
ment :  but  he  also  felt  the  words 
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and  sentiments   suited  the  hear^, 
if  they  did  not  the  occasion. 

The  sisters  had  retired  to  their 
cooms,  happier  now  Gerald  was 
come ;  and  the  two  yonng  men  sat 
together  in  Rupert's  room  lata  into 
the  night,  talldng  over  late  events 
and  fature  prospects. 

'  When  does  my  mother  go  down 
to  the  Hall,  Eupert?' 

*  To-morrow  or  the  nextJ  day,  I 
hope;  bnt  nothing  has  been  de^ 
ddedly  settled  as  yet' 

'  I  should  advise  her — ^in  a  few 
months,  that  is — to  look  out  for  a 
nice  box  somewhere  near  Warming- 
ston,  so  flfi  to  be  close  to  you  and 
Georgie  when  she's  out  of  town; 
iilde«i  I  suppose,  as  you'll  be  here, 
and  Gussie  will  have  a  town  house 
too,  that  my  mother  won't  think  it 
worth  her  while  to  have  any  fixed 
residence  in  London ;  she  can  always 
be  with  one  of  you.  You'll  stand 
for  Wanningston  of  course?  If  s  a 
shame  to  bother  you  about  money 
matters,  with  such  an  expensive 
afiair  as  an  election  before  you,  but 
I  hope  you'll  arrange  that  exchange 
business  for  me,  Eupert.* 

'  My  mother  hasn't  told  you  any- 
thing about  the  disposal  of  the 
property  then,  Gerald  ?' 

'  No ;  what  is  there  to  tell?' 

Rupert  had  risen  and  now  stood 
leaning  one  shoulder  against  the 
mantelpiece,  looking  down  into  the 
handsome  animateKl  &ce  of  his 
brother. 

'  Only  that  every  penny  is  left  to 
her ;  that  Wanningston  is  hei-s ;  this 
house  hers;  and  that  if  Georgie 
Chffbrd  marries  me  now,  I  can  give 
her  no  position.  I  am — we  all  are 
-Miependent  on  my  mother.' 

'  By  Groorge,  it's  intolerable!'  ex- 
claimed the  younger  brother,  starlr 
ing  to  his  feet ;  '  I  could  have  stood 
it  for  myself— indeed  I,  as  a  younger 
son,  always  anticipated  being  de- 
pendent on  somebody  or  other — but 
for  you,  Rupert!  Oh,  my  mother 
must  see  at  once — it  must  be  repre- 
sented to  her — that  this  cannot  be. 
If  you  are  not  put  in  possession  of 
youp  rights,  it  will  be  a  positive 
injustice.  I  am  convinced  my  mother 
will  see  things  in  a  proper  light' 

'  You  surely  know  her  well  enough 
to  bo  convinced  that,  eager  as  she 


is  always  to  please  us,  it  must  be  in 
her  own  way.' 

Gerald's  brow  grew  very  dark 
'  My  poor  father  has  made  a  great 
mistake,  Rupert ;  but  it  is  a  mistake 
i^t  her  motiierly  and  even  womanly 
feelings  will  induce  her  at  once  to 
rectify.  Are  the  girls'  fortunes  aa- 
enired  to  them,  or  specified?  They 
were  to  have  thirty  thousand :  I 
hope  tiiey  are,  for  Tollemache  is  not 
a  fellow  to  marry  on  an  uncertainty, 
or  wait  on  the  pleasure  of  any 
mother-in-law;  and  Gussie  is  very 
fond  of  him.' 

*  No ;  there's  nothing  settled  on 
them.  I've  thought  of  Gussie  too ; 
she's  too  proud  to  go  to  Tollemache 
under  other  dicumstances  than  ha 
— and  she  too — believed  to  exist 
when  he  proposed  to  her.  It's  an 
unfortunate  al&ur  altogether.' 

'  It's  the  weakest  thing  my  fs^er 
ever  did  in  his  life,'  said  the  young 
officer,  who  had  been  half  an  hour 
before  heartfal  of  love  and  reverence 
for  both  parentR  'My  motiier  is 
no  more  Ht  to  have  an  atom  of 
power  in  her  hands  than  that 
poodle  down  there'  (stirring  up  as 
he  spoke  a  curled  white  French 
gentieman  with  pink  skin) ; '  it  waa 
weak,  very  weak,  of  my  fether,' 

*'  The  only  satisfactory  thing  i»,* 
said  Rupert, '  that  at  all  events  my 
mother  is  far  too  devoted  a  mother — 
has  been  far  too  loving  and  loved  a 
wifb,  ever  to  contemplate  matrinK)ny 
again.' 

'  Heavens !  yes !'  replied  Gerald 
sternly;  'I  never  once  thought  of 
disgrace  in  connection  with  her.' 
Grown-up  sons — and  daughters  too 
— are  generally  inclined  to  take  a 
very  Iwrah  view  of  their  mothers 
marrying  again. 

'No,  no,  Rupert;  not  so  bad  aa 
that ;  we  need  not  fear  her  ever  dis- 
gracing herself;  and  in  spite  of  the 
doubt  you  have  exprei^ed,  I  do 
fumly  hope  that  when  it's  put  before 
her  in  a  proper  light,  she  will  place 
you  in  your  right  position  wimout 
the  least  reserv^on.  I  understand 
now  why  she  said  just  now  that  I 
should  be  a  Guardsnan  if  I  liked ; 
but  till  you.  are  all  right,  old  feDow, 
I  shall  accept  nothing  at  her  hands.' 

And  then  the  two  brothers  shook 
hands  heartily  and  separated. 


Sang — *  Tdl  me  you  love  we.' 
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'Will  Frank  go  dasm.  to  Wau- 
mingston  with  us,  Gussie,  or  follow 
us  in  a  week  or  two  do  you  think  ?" 

'I  don't  know,  Floy;  I  have  na 
idea.' 

Tho  question  was  asked  and  an- 
swered as  the  two  girls  were  parting 
in  their  mutnal  dressmg-room,  from 
which  the  doors  of  their  sleep- 
ing-apartments opened  at  opposite 
sides. 

'Poor  Frank !'  pursued  Florence, 
meditatively ;  '  in  addition  to  every- 
thing else  IJiere's  his  disappoint- 
ment; for  I  suppose  you  won't  be 
married  for  some  time,  Gussie/ 

'  Not  for  a  year,  certainly,'  replied 


Miss  Knightly  in  a  decided  tone; 
'  probably  longer.' 

They  went,  all  of  them,  to  War- 
mingston  in  a  few  days,  and  time 
went  on>  and  Bupert  was  still  the 
head  [of  the  house  in  name  alone ; 
and  stin  Gerald  refused  to  have  that 
little  afi&ir  of  the  exchange  arranged, 
though  his  affectionate  mother  was 
constantly  offering  him  the  money. 
The  days  lengthened  themselves  into 
weeks  and  months ;  the  season  had 
come  round  again,  and  under  the 
head  of  fashionable  arrivals  in  the 
'Morning  Post,'  might  be  read  the 
names  of  'IVfrs.  and  the  Misses 
Knightly,  at  No.  — ,  Piccadilly.' 


(jTo  he  continued.) 


SONG. 


TyJiTi  me  you  love  me ;  I  know  it  full  well. 
Though  of  truths  so  dehghtfol  one  can't  be  too  sure ;  ] 
Doubts  will  arise  that  a  breath  may  dispel. 
Fears  that  alone  such  avowals  can  cure. 
When  were  those  syllables  murmured  in  vain  ?  j 
Tell  me  you  love  me  again  and  again. 

n. 

Tell  me  you  love  me,  though  often  before 
You  have  told  me  the  tale  I  now  bid  you  tejieat ; 

Outpourings  like  these  from  the  Hps  we  adore 
In  their  fond  iteration  grow  daily  more  sweet ; 

Why  from  the  tender  confession  refrain  ?j 

Tell  me  you  love  me  again  and  again. 

TeU  me  you  love  me,  though  bent  to  deceive. 

Such  delusion  were  dearer  than  every-day  truth. 
We  in  time  learn  to  look  on  and  cherish  as  sooth. 
Bepeat  those  sweet  words,  though  their  fondness  you  feign. 
And  tell  me  you  love  me  again  and  again. 

IV. 

Tell  me  you  love  me ;  no  sceptic  am  I, 

Who  would  question  the  feith  of  the  heart  of  his  choice  ; 
When  did  Falsehood  look  forth  from  so  truthftil  an  eye. 

Or  Deception  assume  less  untrustfnl  a  voice  ? 
'Twere  treason  to  doubt  thee,  so  welcome  my  chain  ; 
But  tell  me  you  love  me  again  and  again. 
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CUPID,  AUCTIONEBBl 


THE  indispensable  child  and  in- 
evitable Young  Fickle,  out  of  the 
mythology — ^the  little  heathen  per- 
son with  the  wings,  which  he  keeps 
covered  up  under  bis  jacket  when 
he  goes  into  the  society  of  stem 
purists— is  depicted  in  the  accom- 
panying illuskation  in  one  of  his 
most  agreeable  exercises.  The  carte 
de  visite  of  Cupid,  Auctioneer! 
Ordinarily,  I  believe,  he  prefers  this 
sort  of  aiiy,  playful  no-dress— which 
would  be  positively  luxurious  if 
only  sanctioned  by  the  decencies,  or 
the  canons  of  a  sultry  climate.  And 
ihe  good-natured  indulgence  of 
society  has  always  tolerated  a  cer- 
tain latitude  of  apparel  with  respect 
to  this  amusing  child.  He  may  in- 
dulge those  little  odd  notions  of  his 
with  impunity ;  which,  after  all,  must 
be  set  down  to  the  injudicious  train- 
ing of  his  beautiful  mother  (a  fiunous 
toast) ;  and  has  the  .entree  to  our 
drawing-rooms  and  'public  places, 
in  that  particular  costume,  which,  it 
is  to  be  suspected,  he  relishes  most, 
— without  remark  or  rebuke. 

I  say  nothing  of  the  established 
tricks  of  this  notorious  enfant  terrible 
— of  his  putting  peas  into  the  hearts 
of  elderly  people;  of  his  slyly  set- 
ting what  is  behmd  the  left  side  of 
their  waistcoats  on  fire ;  of  his  dis- 
charging tiny  arrows  from  that 
little  pea-shooter  of  his,  and  leav- 
ing us  sore  for  months  after.  These 
we  have  learnt  to  bear  vrith  so  long 
that  no  one  dreams  of  protest; 
especially  as  it  is  well  known  that 
there  is  no  nurse  to  take  young 
Master  Troublesome  to  his  nursery. 
But  this  is  only  one  side  of  his  hu- 
mours. He  is  a  child  of  tremendous 
precocity  for  his  years,  and  looks 
shrewdly  to'business.  And  he  does 
a  very  brisk  business  indeed—being 
a  sort  of  poUte  Commission  Agent, 
and  elegant  but  unhcensed  auctioneer 
— ^a  juvenile  George  Bobins,  of  pro- 
nounced heathen  tendencies — a  sort 
of  undiaped  little  deputy  of  a  ce- 
lestial Cnristie  and  Manson,  who 
have  their  original  sale-rooms  up  in 
Olympus.  An  inimitable  miniature 
auctioneer,  ladies  And  gentlemen! 
Full  of  sweet  invitations  to  bid, 
insinuating   tricks,    quips^  cranks. 


wit,  repartee,  jokes;  so  that  reluc- 
taut  spectators  must  perforce  bid. 
But  they  do  not  always  buy,  un- 
happily. At  these  crowded  sale- 
rooms where  Love  is  'Auctioneer 
and  Valuator,'  the  bidding — &st  and 
frantic  as  it  may  haye  been— does 
not  end  always  in  Sales.  Often 
the  lot  is — in  technical  phrase — 
bought  in,  often  withdrawn. 

The  refined  euphuism  of  society, 
and  nicely-strung  nerves  of  social 
life,  do  not  tolerate  that  coarse  and 
brutal  calling  of  a  spade,  a  spade. 
Your  blunt  and  truthful  .nomen- 
clator  is  properly  hustled  from  the 
fjEishionable  ring.  The  inquirer, 
who  innocentiy  begs  to  be  directed 
to  these  popular  Marts,  need  not 
be  shocked  to  be  told  that  there  are 
no  fixed  times  or  places.  Business  is 
done  everywhere,  and  at  all  hours; 
but  mainly  in  the  hotbeds  and  tho- 
roughfEures  of  society.  It  thrives 
and  flourishes  most  in  a  hot  wax- 
light  atmosphere. 

Nothing  can  be  pleasanter  than 
what  may  he  called  the  theatricals 
of  life.  Most  delightful  that  fiury 
jumble  of  lights,  music,  gymnastics, 
flowers,  tulle,  gold  and  silver  net, 
ice,  chamx)agne,  galantine,  lobster 
saJad,  flirting,  and  white  ties,  which 
go  to  make  up  a  ball.  So  with  that 
dream  of  exquisite  bonnets  and 
bright  days,  which  form  the  epic 
of  a  flower-show ;  so  with  the  (incor- 
porate) buckram — ^tho  starch,  tem- 
porarily endued  with  a  languid  life 
and  motion — and  the  solemn  baked 
meats  which  do  so  coldly  furnish 
forth  the  table  at  state  dinners.  So 
with  that  glorified  cell  at  Covent 
Garden,  somewhat  strict  and  pain- 
ful to  the  lower  limbs  through  lack 
of  room,  yet  a  very  chamber  of  en- 
chantment for  the  seraphic  music 
that  floats  upwards  from  the  Italian 
throats  below.  So  with  Decomposi- 
tion Bow,  where  the  equipages 
trundle  round  and  round,  and  the 
gallants  prance  it  on  their  steeds; 
so  with  the  domestic  soir^ ;  so  with 
the  file  of  pianoforte-men,  and  sing- 
ing women  at  one  guinea  per  hour ; 
so  with  the  grand  Isthmian  Derby 
games  that  come,  like  Christoias, 
but  onee  a  year.    All  these  delights 
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—  this  pantomimio  action  —  this 
diessmg  and  raugdng  for  the  mas- 
qn^nde  of  social  life;  this  singing 
and  dancing  aboaid  the  galley  of 
Paphos, '  with  Touth  at  the  prow^ 
and  Pleajsuie  at  the  hehn ;'  this  scat- 
tearing  of  moneys  in  a  potpourri  of 
flowers,  lace^  ribbons,  lobster  salad, 
white  ties,  and  general  promiscnons 
gimcrackery — what  does  it  point 
io^  Ah!  there  is  a  deep  method  in 
this  delightfid  insanity.  In  the  very 
thick  of  the  saturnalia  there  is  a 
serions  sober  purpose  on  foot  Gall 
a  spade  a  spade,  and  let  ns  say  out 
loudly  that  it  is  business. 

To  little  Harry  and  Jack,  taken  to 
the  pantomime  at  CSiristmas,  the 
lovely  fidry  Gloriana  (she  who 
transforms  the  personages  by  the 
agency  of  appropriate  rhymes) 
appears  truly  celestial,  and  a  sort  of 
diTine  emanation.  How  would  the 
little  eyes  of  Master  Harry  and  Jack 
distend  could  they  be  made  to 
belieye  (for  mere  tcdling  would  not 
suffice)  that  the  lovely  fairy  Glori- 
ana, and  her  heavenly  sisters,  Kve 
lives  of  the  most  terrible,  agricul- 
tural pack-horse  drudgery ! — that 
nnder  that  varnish  of  spangles, 
paint,  flowers,  and  insufficient  tulle, 
is  a  stem,  fierce,  undercurrent  of 
business !  The  lovely  Gloriana  puts 
on  the  spangles  and  that  enchanted 
baby's  frock  of  tulle  for  thirty  shil- 
lings a  Week.  For  that  palti^r  sum 
she  is  content  to  quit  the  society  of 
the  Immortals.  So  with  the  thea- 
tricals of  ball-room  life.  Business 
nnderhes  that  surflEice  too;  and  we 
smile  and  smirk  upon  one  another, 
and  ignore  pohtely  that  ugly  purpose 
that  has  brought  us  to  tiiie  show, 
and  step  upon  the  flowers  as  if  there 
was  no  pit£Eill  underneath.  Ah  1 
pretty  MIbs  Magenta,  who  are  now 
being  taken  to  your  first  festival, 
—a  rosy  debutante !  Does  your  little 
innocence  deem  all  these  costly  de- 
corations— these  hghts,  flowers,  ban- 
queting, and,  above  all,  Madame 
Hortense's  httle  bills — ^to  be  minis- 
tering to  your  pure  amusement? 
You  will  find  what  this  means  later. 
As  your  brother  Charley  was  called 
to  the  Bar  only  yesterday,  and 
Frederick  reoentiy  passed  at  Sand- 
hurst, so  surely  have  you  been  this 
night  introduced  to  your  profession. 


We  may  be  pretiy  sure  grumbling 
old  Pater&milias  would  never  scatter 
his  guineas  so  che^fully  in  what  he 
calls  tomfoolery  unless  he  had  some 
suspicion  of  this  wholesome  truth. 

So  that  on  the  night  of  Lady 
Twinpecker's  grand  rout  —  when 
the  balcony,  taken  in  by  the  agency 
of  striped  canvas,  and  illuminated 
fiom  within  seems  like  a  huge 
lantern;  and  when  the  sounds  of 
the  cheerful  horn  and  loud  bassoon 
are  winding  their  plaintive  valse- 
measure  out  into  the  street — and 
carriages  are  setting  down  their 
ornamented  freight,  we  who  have 
been  standing  on  the  steps  or  in  the 
hall,  watching  the  show,  have,  in  the 
early  portion  of  the  evening,  seen  ar- 
rive our  young  Mend  out  of  the  my- 
thology, dressed  in  his  favourite  even- 
ing dress.  He,  too,  has  come  with 
the  rest  for  business ;  and  a  follower, 
of  suitable  proportions,  carries  in  on 
his  shoulders,  much  aiter  the  man- 
ner of  a  Punch's  show,  a  kind  of 
portable  rostrum  which  he  sets  up 
in  a  conspicuous  position  on  the 
waxed  floor.  £[is  function  is  as 
clearly  established  as  that  of  the 
loud  bassoon  or  melodious  horn. 
Both  are  indispensable  to  the  enter- 
tainment The  attentive  host  orders 
his  supper,  orders  his  music,  Ms 
lights,  his  flowers,  and  his  littie 
mythological  auctioneer. 

While  loud  bassoon  and  melodious 
horn  wind  out  their  sad  waltz,  and 
dancers  scurry  round  tumultuously, 
we  see  our  child  (with  the  wings) 
busy  at  his  trade,  perched  high  in 
a  spectral  rostrum — ^taking  the  bids. 
Though  loud  the  bassoon,  though 
cheed^  the  horn,  though  noisy 
the  patter  of  many  twinkling  feet, 
still  the  bidders'  tones  reach  him 
with  distinctness—still,  which  is  yet 
more  marvellous,  bidders  hear  him, 
and  follow  the  stroke  of  his  littie 
hammer  anxiously.  Captain  Heavy- 
man,  panting  through  his  dervish 
dance,  and  much  flustered  by  exer- 
tion, still  looks  towards  the  amatory 
auctioneer;  and  the  lovely  Miss 
Bandohne,  his  partner,  whose  whole 
energies  would  seem  absorbed  in 
that  hvely  measure  and  its  attendant 
exertion,  still  turns  her  ear  warily 
from  any  quarter  of  the  room  to- 
wards the  httle  winged  official,  and 
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listens  fcnr  thd  tap  o£  hi»  tiny 
leprechauii's  hammer.  And  old 
Lady  Hecate  Mnmbo— shrewd:,  &ah-* 
ionable,  fiarHseeiug  witch  of  society — 
croning  in  her  comer  while  her  child 
is  away  with  Captain  Heayyinan, 
takes]  silent  note  of  what  Kkely 
bidders  may  have  entered  in  the 
iutervaL  It  is  all  business — good, 
serious,  honest  work.  Eyery  one 
jmts  his  or  her  hand  to  the  fashion- 
able plough,  only  we  are  too  polite 
to  acbiowledge  it  to  one  another. 
Yet  our  little  mythological  Eobins 


does  not  always  'effect  sales.'  Of 
these  brisk  business  nights,  whai 
crowdftof  active  bidders — ^what  soft 
speeches — ^hints  in  the  language  of 
fowers  and  fims — ^flirtings — emd  yet, 
unhappily,  how  few  buyers!  Yet 
in  the  end  they  asre  not  wholly  uu* 
profitable.  It  is  found  to  be  a  law 
of  such  sales  thai  a  bidder,  by  dint 
of  frequent  and  assiduous  bidding, 
grows  at  last  into  &  buyer;  and 
tiiere  comes  round  a  day  when  a 
pretty  lot  is  '  knocked  down'  to  him. 
So  business  proceeds. 


STAJ^DABDS  OF  POLITENESS. 


FEW  Englishmen  thoroughly 
know  the  French  language — 
fewer  still,  I  imagine,  thoroughly 
know  the  French  chaiacter.  It  is  a 
tradition  amongst  us  that  the  French 
aj3s  Tery  polite  and  very  &lse. 

'They  certainly  are  uncommonly 
ciyil,'  says  the  brisk  ftdend  with 
whom  I  began  this  colloquy,  a  good- 
humoured,  '  managing '  English  ma- 
trwi,  who  has  just  returned  from  a 
visit  to  the  city  on  the  Seine ;  '  but 
I  wouldn't  give  that  for  their  sin- 
eeinty' — ('that'  being  an  ui^aiown 
quantity). 

'  I  think  you  are  mistaken  in  both 
these  views,  my  dear  mndam.  The 
French  are,  I  honestly  believe,  ex- 
ceedingly discourteous,  and  exceed- 
ingly sincere/ 

'  Gh,  of  course  every  one  is  mis* 
taken  now-ardays,  about  everybody 
and  ever^'thing.  Bichard  ILL,  I  have 
been  told  lately,  was  a  most  humane 
personage.  HcmryVin.  would  never 
have  hail  six  wives  had  he  not  been 
a  paragon  amongst  husbands.  Wal- 
lace was  a  monster  of  cruelty ;  and, 
in  short,  all  moral  negroes  have  been 
whitewashed,  and  all  moral  white 
men  x>ainted  black.  But  I  have  my 
opinion  still,'  continues  the  lady; 
'  and  all  I  Icnow  about  French  po- 
liteness is,  to  my  mind,  qtute  satis- 
factory. Many  a  time  have  I  laughed 
at  French  p|eople  attonpting  to  speak 
English,  with  their  "  Veal  you  give 
you  ze  pain  of  you-  ait,  madame  ?" 
as  a  i^opman  said  to  me,  the  other 
day,  in  a  magazine  of  novelties,  a 
dia|)er'a  shop,,  which  I  was  induced 


to  enter  upon  the  strength  of  ihd 
announcement,  "  English  spok^i. 
here,"  ostentatiously  pazaded  m  the 
wincbws.  Why,  I  laughed  at  the 
man  outright — I  couldn't  help  it,' 
adds  the  speaker,  laughing  at  tha 
remembrance. 

'  Just  so,'  I  reply. 

'  Well,  sir,'  resumes  my  English 
friend,  'a  Frenchman  would  nevar 
have  laughed  at  my  broken  Frendi, 
which  is  every  whit  as  atrodous.' 

'  Just  so,'  I  remark  again. 

'  What  is  the  good  of  your  saying 
''Just  so?"  You  can't  contradict 
me,  you  know;  and  I  mainlain  thai 
they  are  a  polite  nation.  But — as  to 
their  friendship — ^nonsense!  Why, 
I  had  an  introduction  to  a  Frendi 

countess — Madame  de  C is  her 

name,  a  Faubourg  St  Germain  coun- 
tess— as  good  as  an  English  countess 
anywhere.  Well,  she  received  me 
with  open  arms,  kissed  me  on  both 
cheeks,  called  me  her  bonne  Madame 

B ,  professed  herself  charmed, 

enchanted— I  can't  tell  you  what — 
at  making  my  acquaintance ;  showed 
me  all  kinds  of  civilities  and  polite- 
nesses, got  lodgings  for  me,  took 
me  to  the  Opera, — end  at  the  end  of 
a  few  weeks,  when  I  was  sailing 
down  comfortably,  and  really  getting 
on.  very  pleasantly,  notwithstanding 
my  French,  and  actually  thought,  f(» 
the  sake  of  the  girLs,  you  know,  that 
I  would  winter  in  Paris,  lo  and  be- 
hold, my  countess  became  ahnost 
distant  and  cool,  very  pohte,  and  all 
that  kind  of  thing ;  but  when  I  called 
on  her,  she  couldn't  see  me^ii  was 
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Bot  her  day — Madame  ne  lecoit  pas 
aajonid'hai ;  and  actoaUy,  wnen  she 
returnfid  my  y\m%  as  I  supposed,  by 
finding  her  cord  at  my  house — I 
learnt  Ihat  she  had  sent  it  by  her 
footman.  IVe  no  patience  with  such 
professions !' 

'  Just  so/ 1  say  again,  with  a  snile. 

Mrs.  B is  BO  indignant  with 

me  for  saying  '  Just  so '  a  third  time^ 
that  she  merely  utters  an  interjec- 
takm  of  extreme  impatience,  and  peiy 
mits  me  to  speak. 

'My  dear  madam,'  I  begin,  'I 
fkilly  believe  all  you  say.  I  am  sure 
jou  have  stated  the  fiusts  which  have 
oome  under  your  knowledge  and  ex*- 
penence  quite  correctly ;  but  I  think 
yon  misunderstand  Fseneh  maovers 
and  French  usages  altogether.'  ^&s« 

B 's  shoulders  rise  and  fall.    *  I 

am  very  much  of  opinion,  too,  that 
we  may  not  quite  understand  one 
another  as  to  what  we  mean  by  po- 
liteness and  sincerity;  but  I  have 
lived  a  great  deal  in  France,  and 
mixed  very  much  amongst  French 
people.  I  have  tested  their  polite- 
ness, and  found  it  exceedingly  shal- 
low ;  I  have  tested  their  Mendship^ 
and  found  it  exceedingly  deep.' 

'  Oh,  of  course— just  so*  Pray  go 
cm/  remarks  my  friend,  &nning  her- 
•el& 

'  Politeness,  to  be  valuable,  must 
be  courtesy — a  feeling  of  considera^ 
tikMi  for  others,  and  of  forgetfolness 
of  sel£  When  you  talk  in  broken; 
fragmentary  FrcnoLch  to  a  Frenohmani 
you  are  at  his  mesey,  so  to  speak: 
his  object  at  once  is  to  show  himself 
gallant,  and  both  to  pity  and  asttst 
yoa  as  much  as  he  can.  You  ask 
for  "  pang "  at  dinner,  and  you  are 
agreeably  told  that  it  is  "  pain  "  you 
mean,  and  "pain"  you  get  accord- 
ingly, with  a  bow  and  a  respectful 
SEuilo  to  boot.  You  have  ^own  that 
you  dcm't  know  French — it  is  your 
misfortune,  not  your  issalt,  pauvre 
dame!  !Now  a  Frenchman,  and,.above 
ail,  a  Parisian,  does  not  look  upon 
tiie  French  language  as  being  one  of 
many,,  any  more  than  he  looks  upon 
Pans  as-  beii^  a  city  amongst  many 
— it  \»  "  la  giand'viUe ;"  nor  upon 
France  as  being  a  nation — ^it  i»  "  la 
grande  nation  "  (with  a  great  many 
r's  in  grande).  When  he  Bi^s»  Ia 
Tzance,  im  Fnaj^ais-  (immense  rou- 


lade of  r's),  he  means — ^that — that 
what  he  means  is  obvious,  and  re- 
quirsB  no  ezpianati(»i.  Qui  dit  P^^ia 
dit  la  France,  and  qui  dit  la  France, 

dit well,   TEurope  not  to  say 

Le  monde.  French,  then,  in  the  eyes 
of  a  Frenchman,  is  the  language  of 
the  civilized  world.  For  Frenchmen 
to  learn  Engh^  or  German  may  be 
an  odious-  obligation;  but  for  Eng- 
lish or  German  people  to  learn 
French  is  cleacLy  a  dui^,  and  should 
be  kK)ked  upon  as  a  pleasurable  pri- 
vilege. You  do  not  toaow  the  French 
tongue.  Then,  not  only  has  your 
education  been  grossly  neglected  in 
this  respect,  but  you  are  positively 
unedue^^ed ;  you  are  a  person  to  be 
pitied,  not  because  it  puts  you  to 
present  general  inconvenience — ^for 
mre  not  the  poUtest  people  in  the 
wwld  ready  to  come  to  your  assist- 
ance ? — ^but  because,  per  se,  French 
is  an  eemoHal  itom  in  education. 
The  Frenchman  does  not  consider 
his  ignorance  of  yotir  language  and 
your  ignorance  of  his  as  parallel 
cases.  It  may  be  a^  very  well  to 
know  Engli^ — c'est  tres-curieux 
TAnglais — but  to  know  French  is 
indispensable.  He  will  not  consider 
that  you  in  London  would  have 
the  same  advantage  over  him  which 
he  has  over  you  in  Paris-.  Ce  n'est 
pas  la  mime  chose.  Paxis  is  the 
city  of  the  universe,  and  French  is 
its  language. 

*  In  the  matter  of  arrc^ant  conceit, 
no  human  being,  in  my  opinion, 
beats  a  Frenchman^  unless  per- 
chance a  Chinese.  Hence  a  French 
shopman  pities  you  from  behind  his 
counter,  and  envisages  you  as  he 
would  a  barbarian.  Yourase  '^une 
pauvre  insulaire,"— that  is,  an  insa- 
lary,  my  dear  madam — and  an  insu*- 
kury  and  a  barbarian  are  connrertible 
terms,  France  not  being  an  island. 
Your  Frenchman  is  thinking  more 
of  displaying  his  knowledge  of  the 
French  Um^e  in  contrast  to  your 
ignorance  of  the  same,  than  of  ren- 
dering you  a  service  —  that  you 
should  ask  for  "gaaze"  instead  of 
des  gants,.  and' for  "dongteLze"  in- 
stead of  des  dentelles>  ie  simply 
monstrous  —  and  yon  are  snubbed 
accordingly,  with  a  good  many  bows 
and  smiles,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,   but   snubbed    nevertheless. 
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The  Frenchman  is  proad  of  being 
snch,  and  of  speaking  his  own  ver- 
nacular, forgetting  that  it  may  be  aU 
he  knows,  and  that  did  he  not  speak 
French  he  wonld  probably  be  dumb. 
And  I  am  not  sure  that  he  does  not 
consider  being  a  Frenchman,  even 
though  he  were  dumb,  preferable  to 
being  of  any  other  nation — and 
speaking.  The  more  you  allow 
your  ignorance  to  be  perceived — ^the 
more  your  helplessness  and  insuffi- 
ciency are  apparent— the  more  plau- 
sible, officious,  fiissy,  and  pohte  is 
your  gentleman  behind  the  counter, 
your  coachman,  your  valet,  your 
waiter  at  the  hotel,  your  porter  at 
the  railwav  station.  If  with  merely 
aprononce  English  accent  you  are 
yet  sufficiently  "  up "  in  words  and 
idioms  to  make  yourself  well  under- 
stood without  having  to  throw  your- 
self upon  any  one's  mercy,  you  are 
looked  upon  with  supreme  contempt. 
You  are  not  a  Frenchman  and  yet 
you  do  not  require  any  assistance, 
you  actually  get  along  without  an 
interpreter — ^you  speak  French  like 
a  Spanish  cow — "  Oomme  une  vache 
Espagnole,  quoil"  and  you  are  not 
ashamed  of  yourself  to  excoriate 
(Archer)  the  language  without 
reddening  (sansrougir) — and  then, 
my  dear  madam,  how  they  fleece 
you  in  those  pohte  French  shops, 
especially  when  "  English  is  spoken 

here!"    (Mrs.    B admits   that 

things  are  quite  as  dear  in  Paris  as 
they  are  in  London,  even  when  duty 
and  freight  have  been  added  to  the 
original  price.)  'In  short,  agree 
with  them  in  everything ;  or,  when 
you  do  not  agree,  only  let  it  appear 
that  it  is  want  of  taste  on  your  part, 
that  your  judgment  and  your 
feelings,  and  your  habits  and  preju- 
dices, being  foreign,  and  English, 
and  insulary,  are  to  blame,  and  you 
will  be  instantly  flooded  with  polite 
attentions. 

'  The  deity  of  France  has  touched 
your  heart ;  you  are  made  so  much 
of,  so  caressed,  complimented,  and 
fited,  that  in  a  state  of  utter  be- 
wilderment you  are  Mr  to  escape  at 
any  price  and  to  hide  your  dimi- 
nished head  away  from  the  compas- 
sionate, patronizing  egards  and 
petits  soins  of  the  politest  nation 
in  the  world. 


'Politeness,  even  when  purely 
superficial,  is  pleasant  enough  in  its 
way.  It  greases  the  wheels  of  the 
social  machine,  macadamizes  the 
high  road  of  society,  and  prevents  a 
great  deal  of  unnecessary  noise. 
But  this  sort  of  pohteness  must  be 
TiTimAftTimg  and  harmless.  It  need 
never  be  false,  because  every  one 
should  know  and  feel  that  the  po- 
liteness given  and  received  is  just 
pohteness  and  nothing  more.  Yon 
are  quite  aware  that  your  carriage  is 
well  lined  and  stuffed,  well  hung, 
that  the  wheels  are  greased,  and 
that  the  road  is  level,  gravelled, 
or,  peradventure,  paved  with  wood ; 
you  know  all  these  acddente  to  be 
artificial,  and  there  is  no  deception 
and  no  treachery  in  them.  Let  us 
have  as  much  of  that  kind  of  pohte- 
ness as  is  absolutely  necessary ;  let 
it  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  oftr 
repeated  asseveration  at  the  bottom 
of  so  many  letters  wherein  you  sign 
yourself  "  the  obedient  servant"  of  a 
person  whom  you  have  not  the 
remotest  idea  of  obeying  or  of 
serving ;  and  because  you  the 
writer  and  Smith  the  reader  of  the 
epistle  know  that  obedient  servant 
is  merely  grease,  no  one  is  deceived, 
no  one  offended,  and  the  train  of 
social  life  goes  on  smoothly  and 
without  a  "  sinistre."  Butas&ggote 
are  of  two  kinds,  "  II  y  a  fitgote  et 
fiagote,"  so  is  pohteness.  There  is  a 
kind  of  pohteness  which  is  like  the 
smoothest,  softest,  greenest,  velvet<- 
iest  turf  imaginable — and  yet  har- 
bours a  snake  beneath — ^which  is  not 
agreeable.  French  pohteness  is  of 
this  kind  more  than  of  any  other. 
The  more  they  hate  and  dislike  and 
despise  you,  the  more  smooth  and 
oily  ihey  become ;  and  if  ,  in  a  mo- 
ment of  simphdty,  you  presume 
upon  this  courtesy  to  differ  from 
that  polished  nation  about  anything, 
and  to  do  so  firmly,  you  are  tread- 
ing too  heavily  upon  the  velvet  turf. 
Up  darte  the  snc^e  and  out  comes 
tiie  venom— and  a  Frenchman  who 
has  once  thrown  off  the  mask  of  la 
pohtesse  fran9aise  is  the  most 
thoroughly  coarse,  vulgar,  abusive 
individual  you  can  conceive.  A 
Frenchman  is  taught  that  when  he 
says  rude  things  he  must  say  them 
pohtely.    An  Englishman  thmks  it 
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rmgentleiEBDly  to  say  rode  things  at 
all,  and  when,  if  he  spoke  his  mind, 
he  must  necessarily  say  nnpalatable 
troths,  if  possible  he  cuts  the  Gor- 
dian  knot  by  saying  nothing.  Hence 
an  "Rngh'fth  gentleman,  however 
much  he  may  be  angered,  and  how- 
ever passionate  he  may  be  by  na- 
iore,  IS  seldom  if  ever  vulgar  or 
abusive — there  is  nothing  he  snrinkB 
from  more  completely  than  the 
charge  of  ungentlemanly  conduct 
The  Fr^cichman,  then,  may  be  po- 
lite, which  is  of  the  snr&oe— the  less 
polished  E^lishman  will  be  gentle- 
manly, which  is  of  the  heart  The 
former  strips  himself  of  his  man- 
ners when  provoked,  and  becomes 
vulgarly  abusive;  the  latter  bites  his 
lips  when  angered,  and  is  silent 
^e  former  is  brought  up  not  to  act 
or  to  speak  discourteously ;  the  lalr 
ter  is  taught  not  to  indulge  in  dis- 
courteous feelings.  The  former 
regulates  his  words;  the  latter  his 
thoughts— and  the  result  is  obvious. 
Let  a  Frenchman  and  an  English- 
man be  mutually  introduced  to  each 
other:  a  looker-on  may  pronounce 
the  former  to  be  more  polite,  and 
smiling,  and  courteous  in  his  man- 
ner— and  this  may  last  through  an 
hour's  conversation,  wherein  the 
Frenchman  takes  the  lead,  and 
has  it  all  his  own  way.  But  let 
them  differ  thoroughly  upon  any 
given  topic — and  let  the  English- 
man who  has  yielded  all  manner  of 
unimportant  points  be  firmly  re- 
solved to  keep  his  own  opinion  on 
this,  and  then  look  at  them:  the 
former  is  violent,  vulgar,  mean ; 
the  latter  cahn,  gentlemanly,  and 
dignified.  Of  course,  my  dear 
madam,  I  speak  generally  —  of 
course  there  are  exceptions;  and 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  while  the 
French  pride  themselves  on  their 
politeness,  we  often  encounter  Eng- 
nsh  people  who  pride  themselves 
upon  what  they  are  pleased  to  call 
their  honest,  plain,  straightforward 
way  of  dealing — ^to  a  very  alarming 
extent.  This  is  the  kind  of  thing 
which  in  certain  slang  is  called 
being  faithful.  These  are  the  people 
who  carry  a  venomous  sting  about 
with  them,  who  own  that  they  do 
carry  it,  and  are  proud  of  it,  and 
who  are  ever  ready  to  dart  at  you  on 


the  slightest  provocation,  and,  in- 
deed, without  any  provocation  at  alL 
They  up  and  speak— they  give  you 
a  bit  of  their  mind,  they  attack  you 
and — ^they  are  faithftd.  They  call 
this  a  duty,and  the  only  bitof  fiedse- 
ness  about  it  is  when  they  call  it  a 
painful  duty,  whereas,  in  point  of 
net  it  is  a  positive  pleasure.  I  re- 
member when,  years  ago,  I  had  just 
returned  from  France,  where,  as  you 
know,  I  spent  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  my  boyish  and  youthfol 
days,  I  was  staying  at  a  house  where 
amongst  other  guests  were  two 
Spaniards,  who,  like  myself,  had 
lived  a  good  deal  in  Paris.  A  cer- 
tain elderly  lady,  a  member  of  the 
fiEunily  whose  guests  we  were,  be- 
longed to  the  class  of  English  spin- 
sters who  are  traditionally  sup- 
posed to  have  been  soured  by  what 
is  called  a  "disappointment''  in 
early  life.  Not  one  of  those  "  angels 
of  the  household  "  whom  time 
touches  with  a  gentle  hand — whose 
sad  experience  has  mellowed  life  and 
hallowed  its  actions,  but  one  of 
those  whose  mission — self-imposed 
— seems  to  be  that  of  making  every 
one  uncomfortable. 

'  Now,  both  the  young  Spaniards 
and  I  were,  naturally  enough,  much 
given  to  tlie  ''mille  petits  soins" 
which  are  considered  inseparable 
from  the  "bonnes  manidres  d'un 
jeune  homme  comme  il  fieiut."  But 
politeness  and  even  common  cour- 
tesy were  things  with  which  Miss 
Blunt  had  no  sympathy  in  theory  or 
in  practice.  She  did  not  care  to  re- 
ceive, and  never  troubled  to  bestow 
it.  The  conversation  one  evening 
had  turned  upon  works  of  marque- 
terie  and  papier-m^h^,  in  which  the 
French  excel  us  greatly.  One  of  the 
Spaniards  volunteered  to  show  us  a 
small  box,  a  perfect  little  marvel  of 
iolaid  work,  and  as  smooth  and  bril- 
liant as  glass.  It  was  passed  from 
hand  to  hand,  and  greatly  admired 
and  praised  by  all,  save  Mubs  Blunt, 
who,  when  it  was  shown  to  her, 
would  scarcely  look  at  it,  and  re- 
lieved herself  of  tiie  following  senti- 
ment :  "  Oh !  I  dare  say  it's  eJl  very 
well;  but  for  my  part  I  don't  see 
much  in  it,  and  never  had  any  admi- 
ration for  French  polish  either  in 
men  or  boxes."    This  was  said  so 
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loudly— with  so  much  meaning,  that 
there  ensaed  "  a  horrid  pause/'  and 
every  one  was  disooiioerted — always 
excepting  Miss  Blunt,  who  worked 
away  at  her  knitting  spitefully. 
Presently,  however,  some  one  ob- 
served, "  Well,  at  all  events,  French 
politeness  is  preferable  any  day  to 
•Rngliah  rudeness;"  and  then  the 
tables  were  turned,  and  every  one 
felt  relieved— stOl  excepting  Miss 
Blunt,  who  presently  disappeared, 
and  who  was  not  seen  again  until 
the  next  morning  at  breakfast.  I 
must  confess  that  even  now  I  camiot 
lecal  the  scene  without  a  degree  of 
satis&ction  at  thisiimely  application 
of  the  "  lex  te^enis." 

'  On  some  after-occasion.  I  remem- 
ber asking  Miss  Blunt,  apropos  of 
something  or  other,  if  she  had  been 
much  in  France.  With  a  glance 
intended  to  be  withering,  she  re- 
nmrked  that  she  should  think  not ; 
that  she  had  never  been,  and  that 
nothing  should  ever  induce  her  to 
go.  "  But  you  understand  the  lan- 
guage?'' I  opined  meekly.  Miss 
Blunt  did  not  know,  and  did  not 
want  to  know  the  language ;  in  ^t, 
she  admitted  that  she  hated  eveiy- 
thing  foreign  in  general,  France,  its 
language  and  its  people,  in  parti- 
cular. Such  was  Wss  Blunt ;  when- 
ever Miss  Blunt  was  in  society, 
society  went  wrong,  and  there  was 
always  a  creaking  wheel  under  Miss 
Blunt's  chair,  and  nothing  could  in- 
duce her  to  grease  that  wheel.  Thero 
are  many  Misses  Blunt  in  England, 
and  she  has  male  relations.  Now 
there  are  very  few,  if  any,  of  the 
Blunt  genus  in  France,  as  &r  as  my 
own  personal  experience  goes.  There 
are  French  ladies,  doubtless,  whose 
horror  of  England  and  the  English 
is  every  whit  as  great,  but  they 
never  obtrude  their  feelings  unne- 
cessarily ;  and  when  there  may  be  a 
kind  of  xvretext  for  saying  a  rude 
thing,  they  do  it  quietly.  They 
chloroform  their  victims,  as  it  were, 
and  maim  them  tenderly.  It  has 
been  well  said, "  More  fides  are  caught 
with  treacle  than  with  vinegar." 
French  fly-traps  are  usually  set  with 
treacle.  French  politeness  is  more 
or  less  a  fly-trap.  Now  I  would  fsun 
see  our  EngUsh  manners  improved 
by  the  intr^uction  of  various  arti- 


fsles  in  the  French  code;  and  {he 
honest,  truthftd  character  of  our 
countrymen  dressed  and  polished,  so 
ih&i  its  sterling  value  may  be  en- 
Itanoed  by  a  smooth  and  comely  sur- 
fisice.  It  is  a  question  of  afough  er 
polished  granite.' 

'  Well !'  observes  my  Mend, '  there 
may  be  a  gi^eat  deal  of  truth  in  all 
you  have  said  about  Fr^ich  people 
not  being  really  as  polite  as  they 
seem ;  but  you  undertook  to  prove 
that  tiiey  were  not  insincere.  Now 
explain  away,  if  you  can,  the  conduet 
of  my  French  countess.' 
'Just  so.  The  question  is  simply  this : 
Are  the  French  insincere  and  delibe- 
rately-JGedse  in  their  (Hofessions  of  re- 
gard and  admiration,  and  in  their 
declarations  of  amitie.  I  do  not  say 
friendship,  because  a  friend,  and  mi 
ami,  friendi^p  and  amitie — ^if  yon 
weigh  tiae  words  in  the  scales,  and 
with  the  weights  of  tiie  nations  where 
those  words  are  respectively  used,  yoa 
will  find  that  they  are  not  converti- 
ble terms.  "  Avoir  de  I'amiti^  pour 
quelqu'un,"  means  littie  more  than 
"  to  have  a  kindly  feeling,  a  sort  of 
liking  for  a  person."  And  we  surely 
mean  something  much  deeper  than 
this  when  we  speak  of  having  a 
friendship  for  a  person.  Politeness 
in  France  is  an  art,  a  science,  a 
study — and  is  studied,  learned,  and 
taught  accordingly.  Before  you  ac- 
cuse people  of  inancerity  in  then: 
professions,  you  should  analyze  those 
professions;  you  should  endeavour 
to  ascertain  what  tiiey  are  intended 
to  mean.  It  must  lie  remembered 
that  when  young  Monsieur  de  Bon- 
Ton,  and  young  Mademoiselle  de 
TEl^gance,  are  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  freemasonry  of  po- 
liteness, they  are  perfectly  aware 
that  Mademoiselle  des  Belles-Ma- 
nias over  the  way,  and  Monsieur 
des  Petits^oins  next  door,  are  going 
through  the  very  same  exercises,  so 
that  when  they  meet  and  proceed  to 
interchange  the  outward  symbols  of 
profound  veneration,  admiration^ 
gratification,  and  dehght,  together 
with  mellifluous  assurances  of  deep 
affection,  there  is  practically  no  de- 
ception, for  no  deception  is  intended, 
and  no  one  is  deceived.  Each  thinks 
the  other  simply  and  conventionally 
polite,  and  that  is  all.    When  Ma- 
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dame  de  la  Mode  wears  gigot  sleeves 
and  steel  hoops,  Madame  da  FoUet, 
who  also  wears  gigot  sleeTee  and 
steel  hoops,  does  not  imagine  Ma- 
daone  de  m  Mode  to  have  heen  bom 
into  the  world  with  arms  in  the 
shape  of  a  leg  of  mutton,  nor  with  a 
metekUic  decoration  four  feet  in  dia- 
meter !  Each  sees  that  the  other  is 
in  the  &fiJiion  of  the  day,  and  neither 
of  the  ladies  is  deceived. 

'  When,  therefore,  Mrs.  Candid  (nfe 
Bbmt,  peradventnre)  visits  Paris, 
sniely  it  ifi  too  much  to  expect  that 
"  oes  dames  "  will  alter  their  manners 
to  accommodate  English  prejudices, 
any  more  than  to  expect  (which  even 
ihe  Misses  Blunt  do  not)  that  the 
I^iench  will  alter  their  &shians  to 
suit  English  &ncies.  WhenMadamela 
Marquise  "De  oe-qu*il-y-a-de-plus- 
distingue "  meets  one  of  the  Misses 
Blunt "  une  jeune  Anglaise  aux  che- 
veux  blonds  en  tiie-bouohons,"  and 
declares  that  she,  the  marchioness, 
is  ravished  to  have  this  pleasure; 
that  she  was  just  thinking  of  her, 
and  hoping  she  might  have  the  hap- 
piness of  meeting  her,  the  mar- 
chioness means  no  more  than  does 
l^uiy  Belgravia  when  she  meets  a 
Hiss  Blunt  in  the  Park,  and  putting 
xro  her  eye-glass,  says,  with  super- 
cilious nonchalance,  "  D'do,"  and 
passes  on.  Fancy  this  Miss  Blunt 
going  bome  and  indulging  in  a  dia- 
tribe against  the  depraviiy  and  hol- 
lowness  of  the  world,  because  Lady 
Belgravia,  asking  her  this  morning 
bow  she  did  ("  D'do,"  aforesaid),  did 
not  even  wait  for  an  answer.  The 
fact  is  that  Madame  "  De  ce-qu'il-y- 
a-de-plus-distingu6  *'  in  the  Tmleries, 
and  Lady  Belgravia  in  Hyde  Park, 
mean  precisely  the  same  thing. 
They  acknowledge  Miss  Blunt— the 


Englishwoman  condenses  her  senti- 
ments on  the  subject  into  "D'do," 
the  I^renchwoman  uses  a  periphrasis 
and  makes  a  speech.  "  But  how," 
asks  my  friend, "  are  we  poor  English- 
women to  know  all  this  ?"  You  do 
not  know  it,  and  cannot  know  it  but 
by  living  long  enough  amongst  the 
people  to  find  it  out  by  experience. 
Therefore  not  knowing  their  moo- 
ners  and  customs,  you  are  wrong  in 
measuring  a  French  phrase  by  the 
standard  of  an  Knglish  one.  Ko 
Enghshwoman  would  dream  of  mak- 
ing the  French  marchioness's  speech 
unless  she  meant  it ;  and  no  Fiench- 
woman  would  be  content  with  say- 
ing briefly  "  Bon  jour,"  even  to  her 
washerwoman.  The  French  "no- 
blesse "  are  quite  as  good  and  quite 
as  proud  as  tiie  English  nobility,  but 
the  French  think  our  aristocracy 
infinitely  more  proud ;  and  it  would 
be  just  as  unreasonable  in  them  to 
accuse  Lady  Belgravia's  "  D'do,"  of 
being  a  piece  of  impertinence,  as  it 
is  in  us  to  call  Madame  la  Marquise 
de a  false  hypocritical  wo- 
man. When  an  EngHsh  person  visite 
France  for  the  fird;  time,  it  should 
be  with  the  unqualified  impression 
that  the  moral,  social,  religious,  civil, 
and  political  manners  and  customs 
of  the  country  are  as 'imperfectly 
understood  by  Enghsh  people  gene- 
rally as  the  French  language  itself ; 
and  one  should  go  to  learn  and  not 
to  judge.  That  French  friendships 
ore  as  true  and  as  sincere,  and  as 
miselfish  as  our  own,  I  am  quite 
prepared  to  prove,  and  should  Mrs. 
B— - —  and  I  meet  again  in  "  Lon- 
don Society,"  I  hope  to  do  so  to  her 
satis&ction.' 

F.  W.  B.  B. 
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THE  STOBT  OF  AN  OLD  ENGLISH  MANSION. 


In  Two  Chaptkbb.— Ohafteb  IL 


The  founder  of  Penshurst,  or,  at 
least,  the  earliest  personage  of  note 
connected  with  it,  was  one  Sir  Ste- 
phen de  Pencester,  temp,  Edward  I. 
His  mutilated  effigy  is  preserved  in 
the  Tillage  church.  Artorwards,  it 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Devereuzs — 
one  of  whom,  Sir  John,  obtained  a 
license  from  Bichard  n.  to  crenellate 
and  embattle  the  Place;  and  from 
their  successors,  the  De  Bohuns,  it 
passed  to  the  great  Duke  of  Bedford, 
tiie  regent,  and  to  Humphrey,  the 
'  good  duke '  of  Gloucester.  It  came 
into  the  Sidney  feumly  in  the  sixth 
year  of  Edward  YI. ;  that  monarch 
having  bestowed  the  mansion  and 
estate  upon  his  faithful  councillor, 
Sir  Wilham  Sidney,  one  of  the  illus- 
trious knights  of  Flodden  Field.  His 
son,  Sir  Henry,  thrice  Lord  Deputy 
of  L^land,  married  Mary,  the  heiress 
of  that  John  Dudley,  Duke  of  North- 
umberland, whose  ill-regulated  am- 
bition resulted  in  the  ruin  of  him- 
self, his  weak  son.  Lord  Guildford, 
and  Lady  Jane  Grey.  Their  issue 
was :  the  great  hero,  Sir  Philip,  of 
whom  I  have  already  spoken— -Sir 
Bobert,  afterwards  Viscount  de 
risle,  and  Earl  of  Leicester — and 
the  noble  Mary  Sidney,  Countess  of 
Pembroke,  whose  praises  were  epi- 
tomized by  Ben  Jonson  in  his  exqui- 
site epitaph : — 

<  Undenieath  this  marble  heme 
Lies  the  satiject  of  all  verse — 
Kdoey'B  sister.  Pembroke's  mother. 
Death,  ere  thon  bast  slain  another. 
Wise,  and  fair,  and  good  as  she. 
Time  shall  throw  a  dart  at  thee. 
Marble  piles  let  no  man  raise 
To  her  name;  for  after  days 
Some  kind  woman  bom  as  she^ 
Heading  this,  like  Niobe, 
Shall  turn  marble,  and  become 
Both  her  monmer  and  her  tomb.' 

This  was  the  lady  of  whom  Dr. 
Donne  said  that '  she  could  converse 
well  on  all  subjects,  from  predestina- 


tion to  sleeve  silk,'  and  whom  Spen- 
ser lauded  as 

*  The  gentlest  shepherdeis  that  lived  that  day.** 

The  third  Earl  of  Leicester  was 
the  fftther  of  the  Lady  Dorothy  whom 
Waller  sung  of  as  Saochiaissa,  and 
of  Algernon  Sidney,  whose  judicial 
murder  is  one  of  the  foulest  deeds  of 
the  foul  reign  of  Charles  n.  The 
seventh  and  last  earl  was  Jooelyn, 
on  whose  decease  the  Sidney  estates 
became  the  sport  of  the  most  com- 
plicated litigations,  resulting  in  the 
disposal  of  Penshurst  to  a  Mr.  Perry, 
whose  daughter  and  heiress  con- 
veyed it  by  marriage  to  Sir  Bysshe 
Shelley.  His  descendant,  the  cousin 
of  the  poet  SheUey,  assumed  the 
name  of  Sidney,  and  on  his  marriage 
with  Lady  Sophia  Fitzclarence,  one  of 
the  daughters  of  William  IV.  by  ]\to. 
Jordan,  was  elevated  to  tiie  revived 
viscountcy  of  De  Tlsle.  Their  son 
and  heir  is  the  present  proprietor, 
an  accomplished  nobleman,  who  has 
zealously  devoted  himself  to  the 
carefdl  restoration  of  the  house  and 
park  from  the  pitifal  decay  into 
which  they  had  fall^  during  years 
of  shamefiil  neglect  Penshurst  and 
Leigh  churches  are  also  indebted  to 
his  taste  and  liberality. 

The  principal  fronts  of '  the  Place  * 
are  the  northern  and  western;  but 
the  southern,  with  its  many  gables, 
towers,  and  buttresses,  is  eminently 
picturesque.  The  private  rooms  axe 
mainly  in  the  western  front,  and 
overlook  a  pleasant  lawn  which 
occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
'President's  Court,'  so  called  be- 
cause erected  by  Sir  Henry  Sidney, 
Lord  President  of  the  Welsh  Marches. 

*  She  married  Henry  Herbert,  second 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  died  at  her  house 
in  Aldersgato  Street,  Sept.  25,  1621. 
Their  son  was  the  Mr.  William  Herbert 
(afterwards  third  Earl),  to  whom,  as  '  Mr. 
W.  H.,'  Shakspeare  inicribed  his  Sonneti. 
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These  rooms  are  admirably  fitted 
up,  modem  oomfort  haimig  been 
i^fully  combined  with  a  genera] 
quajntness  of  design  and  medisBval- 
ism  of  character.  Their  decorations 
are  chiefly  borrowed  from  the  feunily 
escutcheons. 

This  west  front  is  of  great  lengthy 
embattled,  and  two  stories  in  height 
In  its  central  diTision  are  placed 
large  triple-iufched  windows,  and  be- 
tween the  stories  armorial  shields. 
The  northern  portion  is  somewhat 
sinular  in  character,  but  the  south 
end  of  the  fo^ade  has  smaller  mul- 
lioned  windows,  and  is  of  an  earlier 
date.  From  each  end  starts  out  a 
wing  whose  towers  are  very  various 
in  dunensions  and  design,  while  the 
entire  fitgade  acquires  a  curious  pio- 
toiesqueness  of  aspect  from  its  steep' 
roofe,  its  quaint  cnimneys,  and  the 
tall  gable  of  the  banqueting-hall 
rising  above  it  The  square-sashed 
windows,  of  hideous  uniformity  of 
design,  which  Mr.  Perry  introduced 
into  the  ancient  walls,  are  being  re- 
placed, throughout  the  house,  with 
windows  of  an  appropriate  antiquity 
of  character.  The  restoration  of  the 
west  front  is  not  yet  complete. 

The  southern  fii^ade  is  pictorially 
irregular,  and  the  court  on  this  side 
is  encircled  by  stout  battlemented 
walls.  Through  its  old  square  gate- 
house you  pass  out  into  the  ancient 
Fleasaunoe — ^now  shorn  of  ite  splen- 
dour, ajod  modified  into  a  trim  grass 
lawn — but  formerly  a  blooming  and 
gentle  slope  which  stretehed  down 
to  tibe  sedgy  bank  of  the  rippling 
Medway. 

It  is  to  the  northern  front,  ftdng 
the  park,  that  our  steps,  however, 
must  now  be  directed.  With  the 
exception  of  the  gate-house  it  has 
been  recently  rebuilt,  and  now  ex- 
hibits a  very  noble  range  of  build- 
ings, whose  projections  and  turrete 
and  twisted  chimneys  break  up  the 
roof-line  in  a  bold  and  original  man- 
ner, and  produce  a  variety  of  effecte 
of  light  and  shade  singularly  attrac- 
tive to  the  artist-eye.  We  enter  here 
by  the  old  gateway-tower,  pausing 
to  decipher  tide  inscribed  tablet  fixed 
above  Uie  entrance — 

'The  most  rehgious  and  renowned 
Prince  Bdwaid  the  Sixth  Kinge  of 
England    France    and    Ireland  gave 
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this  honse  of  Penoester  with  the 
mannors  lands  and  appurtenances 
ther  unto  belonginge  unto  his  trustye 
and  wel-beloved  servant  Syr  William 
Sydny  Knight  Banneret  servings  hvm 
m)m  the  t]pae  of  his  birth  unto  his 
coronation  in  the  offices  of  Ghamber- 
layne  and  Stuarde  of  his  houshold  in 
commemoration  of  which  most  worthie 
and  famous  Einge  Sir  Henrie  Sydny 
Knight  of  the  Most  Noble  Order  of  the 
Ghirter  Lord  President  of  the  Council 
established  in  the  Marches  of  Wales, 
Sonne  and  heyre  of  the  afore  named  Syr 
William  caused  this  tower  to  be  buylded 
and  thafmost  excellent  Princes  aims 
to  be  erected  Anno  Domini  1585.' 

We  pass  into  the  first  court,  the 
most  interesting  architectural  com- 
bination at  Penshurst,  and  after  a 
glance  at  ite  variety  of  outline,  enter 
the  banqueting-hfiJl  —  a  lofty,  red- 
roofed,  high-gabled  building,  erected 
by  Sir  John  Devereux,  about  1345 
to  1350.  The  interior,  54  ft.  by  40, 
is  one  of  the  finest  of  ite  kind  in 
England,  and  has  so  true  a  mediaeval 
air  about  it,  that  the  spectetor,  for 
the  nonce,  feels  transformed  into '  an 
old  courtier  of  the  queen's ;'  and  his 
lips  instinctively  mutter  *  Gramercy,' 
and  'By  my  halidame,'  while  his 
limbs  assume  the  proportions  suit- 
able for  hose,  doublete,  and  trunks. 
In  very  truth,  the  hall  has  a  noble, 
baronial  character.  At  the  west  end 
a  raised  dais — consecrated  to  the  lord 
and  lady  of  the  house,  and  their  no- 
blest gueste, — 

*  And  at  the  fcasft  dtteth  he  and  she. 
With  other  worthy  folk  upon  the  dels,' 

(Chaucbr),—- 

projecte  about  16  ft  into  the  room; 
and  in  the  centre,  within  an  octa- 
gonal stone-bound  area,  stands  a 
massive  brand-iron  or  fire-dog,  some 
4  ft.  6  in.  in  width.  The  out^  sides 
of  the  two  uprighte  are  marked  with 
the  double  broad  arrow  of  the  Sidney 
escutoheon. 

The  timbered  roof  is  lofty,  open, 
and  of  good  design ;  and  the  tracery 
of  the  windows  sufficiently  curious. 
The  large  window  is  partially  con- 
cealed by  the  music  gallery,  and  ite 
rude  old  wainscot  screen.  The  oaken 
tebles,  whereat  kings  and  princes, 
and  lords  and  poete,  have  in  their 
time  feasted  and  made  merry,  are 
ranged  on  either  side  of  the  hall. 
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Of  these,  the  lord's  tablo,  6  yds.  long 
by  I  yd.  Tride,  is  superior  in  oon- 
Btniction  to  the  sabsikantial  boards 
which  were  wont  to  '  groan '  tinder 
the  burthen  of  the  reteuners'  dishes. 
Numerous  suits  of  armour  decorate 
the  walls;  the  remains  of  a  large 
and  splendid  coUection  which  (with 
a  portion  of  the  Sidney  papers)  long 
ago  found  its  way,  through  some 
mysterious  agency,  to  the  galleries 
of  London  yirtuosos,  and  the  stores 
of  "NVardour  Street  dealers.  Here, 
too,  are  rusty  matchlocks,  and  moul- 
dering breastplates,  and  a  few  tar- 
nished casques — one  of  which'  was 
worn  (it  is  said)  by  the  hero  of  Zut- 
phen.  Alas,  for  the  age  of  chivalry ! 

*  Tbc  good  knigbts  sie  dost* 
Tbeir  swords  are  nut, 
TholT  souls  axe  with  the  saints,  I  tnut' 

Ck>LlEBIJDGK. 

From  each  side  of  the  dais  ascends 
a  flight  of  two  stairs — one  to  the  old 
apartments,  the  other  to  the  balcony 
whence  the  lord  of  the  hall  could 
look  down  upon  the  revellers  below, 
and  check  them  if  they  waxed  too 
boisterous.  A  door  on  the  right 
hand  loads  to  the  arched  and  yaultcd 
cellar,  a  building  apparently  of  the 
twelfth  century ;  while  through  the 
screen  are  gained  the  entrances  to 
the  kitchen  and  buttery,  and  the 
passage  which  connects  the  first  aoid 
second  (or  inner)  courts. 

Ascending  the  two  stairs  left  of 
the  dais  we  pass  into  the  main  suite 
of  a]mrtments,  six  in  number,  viz. : 
the  Uill-room,  the  pages'  room.  Queen 
Elizabeth's  room,  the  tnpcstry-room, 
the  picture-closet,  and  the  gallery. 
All  these  chambers  arc  undergoing 
a  thorough  restoration,  and  I  foimd 
them,  on  a  recent  visit,  in  'most 
admircd  disorder.'  They  are  spc^- 
cious  and  well  proix)rtioned,  but  very 
plain  and  unadorned  in  character. 
Not  80  much  interesting  in  them- 
selves as  in  the  treasures  of  which 
they  are  the  usual  receptacles.  But 
of  these  treasures  I  must,  alas  I  be 
content  to  discourse  in  very  desul- 
tory fashion,  and,  my  hmits  compel 
it,  with  the  utmost  possible  brevity, 
l^fany  of  the  paintings  having  snf- 
feixHl  from  damp  and  neglect  are,  &i 
present,  in  London,  undergoing  a 
careful  reparation,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  indicate  to  my  readers  ^e 


arrangemait  they  may  hereafter  as- 
sume. It  must,  then,  be  understood 
that  I  speak  of  them  in  the  order  in 
which  tjiey  were  formerly  disposed. 

The  ball-room  retains  much  of 
the  furniture  and  fittings  with  which 
it  was  decorated  on  the  oecasion  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  visit  to  Penshurst 
and  its  then  lord,  Sir^Heniy  Sidney. 
Its  two  curious  glass  chandehers, 
surmounted  with  the  crown  royal, 
are  reputed  to  have  been  tJie  queen's 
gift  to  her  host,  and  the  first  made 
in  England.  The  pcnrtnots  here  are 
of  littie  merit;  but  there  are  two 
good  sketches  of  Lord  and  Lady 
Fitzclarenoe  (William  IV.'s  children 
by  Mrs.  Jotdan) ;  four  frescoes,  some- 
what faint  in  colour,  bat  hixuriatb^ 
in  bold  nudity  of  figure,  by  Yonder- 
Aecht— The  Triumph  of  Cupid, 
Enropa  and  the  Bull,  Cupid  tr^ng 
his  Bow,  and  Venus  rising  from  the 
Sea;  columns  of  giallo  and  veide- 
antique;  ancient  cinerary  urns;  old 
tables  of  marble  mosaic,  and  curi- 
ously inlaid  cabinets,  mostly  brought 
from  Italy  by  the  late  Mr.  Perry. 
The  attendant  also  points  out  to  you 
a  rude,  rough  pietiue  as  the  handi- 
work of  no  less  significant  a  person- 
age than  Queen  Elizabeth^  (and 
sweet  Amy  Kobsarf  s)  Earl  of  Lei- 
cester. 

In  the  pages'  room  are  '  really 
four  very  great  curiosities,'  writes 
Horace  Walpole,*  *  I  believe  as  old 
portraits  as  any  extant  in  England. 
They  are,  Fitzallen,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury ;  Humphrey  Stafi^rd, 
first  Duke  of  Buckingham ;  T.  Went- 
worth,  and  John  Foxle;  aH  four 
with  the  dates  of  their  commissions 
as  constables  of  Queenborough  Cas- 
tle, from  whence  I  suppose  they  were 
brought  The  last  is  actually  re- 
ceiving his  investiture  from  Ed- 
ward rn. ;  and  Wentworth  is  in  the 
dress  of  Richard  III-'s  time.  They 
are  really  not  very  ill  done.  There 
are  six  more,  only  heads;  and  we 
have  found,  since  we  came  home, 
that  Penshurst  belonged  for  a  time 
to  that  ftiie  first]  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham.' Here,  too,  is  a  hc^ui,  by  Hol- 
bein, of  John  Dudley,  Duke  of  Ncw- 
thiunberland,  executed  on  Tower 
Hill  in  1545  ;   a  portrait  of  Nell 

♦  Horace  Walpole's  Letters.  To  Mr. 
BeDtley,  August  5,  1752. 
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Gwynne's  son,  the  yoang  Charles 
Beauclerkj  Duke  of  St.  Albans — a  lad 
about  eleven  years  old,  in  a  fine 
murrey-coloured  doublet  and  trunks, 
his  knees  and  shoes  very  gay  with 
rosettes.  The  duke  was  bom  in 
lincoln's  Inn  Frelds  in  1670,  and 
died  in  1726.  Macky  says  of  him: 
'  He  is  a  gentiemait  every  way  de  hon 
naturei,  well-bied,  doth  not  love 
business ;  is  weU-idOfected  to  the  ecMi- 
stitution  of  his  cocmtry  [^which  he 
might  reasonabiy  be,  considermg  all 
it  had  done  for  haoik].  He  is  of  a 
black  eompl»iofi,  not  so  tall  as  the 
IDuke  of  Northumberland  [Charles's 
son  by  the  famous  Lady  Castle- 
maine],  yet  very  like  King  Charles.' 
There  are  also  pcnrtratts,  few  of  any 
artistic  merit,  of  the  fair  and  firail 
Louise  de  QuerouaiUes,  whom 
Charles  IL  created  Duchess  of  Ports- 
moutii;  Algernon  Percy,  Earl  of 
Northumberland ;  Old  Parr,  who 
lived  to  the  age  of  133 ;  attd  the 
learned  pundit.  Duns  Seotus.  A 
relic  of  some  int^cest  is  the  bridle  of 
the  handsome  George  Yilhers,  first 
Duke  of  Buckingham  of  that  family, 
and  the  victim  of  Felton's  knife. 

Queen  Elizabeth's  Boom  is  said 
io  have  been  fdrmshed  by  that  most 
haughty  of  royal  virgins,  on  her 
visit  to  Sir  Henry  ^dney,  and  its 
chairs  and  couches  are  decked  with 
richly  embroidered,  but  somewhat 
faded,  yellow  and  cnmaon  damask, 
Kupposed  to  have  been  wrought  by 
the  skilful  needles  of  the  queen  her- 
self, and  her  bevy  of  court  ladies. 
The  chairs  are  tall  and  capacious, 
and  the  draperies  imposingly  vene- 
rable. The  portraits-  here  are  of 
special  interest.  First,  we  note  that 
of  Sir  Phihp  Sidney,  taken  when  he 
was  about  twenty-three,  and  repre- 
senting him  readiog,  with  his  staff  of 
office  in  his  hand  and  his  armour  near 
him.  He  wears  a  laced  doublet  of 
crimson ;  a  ruff  and  mantle  of  scarlet 
velvet  dex)ending  from  his  shoxdder. 
The  forehead  is  grave  and  lof^ ;  the 
eyes  beam  with  earnest  intelligence; 
both  the  hair  and  complexion  have 
a  touch  of  warm  colouring — ^not  red, 
perhaps,  but  apinroaching  to  red — a 
tint  which  is  observable  in  many  of 
the  ^dney  portraits.  Altogether, 
he  looks  a  well-knit  personable 
man,  distinguished  by  a  marked  air 


of  intellectual  saperi<H*ity.  His  be- 
loved sister,  Mary  Count^s  of  Pem- 
broke (an  original  by  Mark  Gerrard, 
engraved  in  Lodge's  Collection),  i» 
celebrated  by  Spenser,  as 

'  Utaola^  sister  xoito  AMropfael, 
la  whoae^nrve  mtnd  n  In  a  solden  ooffier 
All  beavcQly  gifts  and  riches  lockM  are. 
More  rich  thaa  pearls  of  Ind,  or  gold  of  Opbir, 
And  in  her  sex  most  wonderful  and  rare.' 

Algernon  Sidney,  bom  in  161 7, 
was  the  son  of  Sir  Eobert  Sidney, 
Earl  of  Leicester.  He  is  here  shown 
standing  by  a  column,  and  leaning 
on  a  fbho,  which  is  significantly  la- 
belled '  Libertas.'  He  wears  an  em- 
broidered buff  coat,  and  a  cuirass  of 
steel.  From  the  aeeessories — a  view 
of  the  Tower,  and  the  beadsman's 
axe — ^we   may  coi^ccture  that  the 

Eicture  was  finished  soon  after  the 
ero's  death.  His  face  has  a  look 
of  singular  sternness  and  resolution ; 
the  hps  are  firm  and  decide ;  the 
brow  is  eminently  intellectu^  Still 
there  is  the  indication  of  that  im« 
I)etuosity  of  temper  which  would 
fain  accomplish  its  object  at  one 
sudden  leap ;  and  gazing  upon  this 
grave  and  moody  face,  you  can  un- 
derstand how  the  lofty-miBded  pa- 
triot, in  his  anxiety  to  rid  England 
of  a  profligate  king  and  licentiouB 
court,  could  stoop  to  accept  a  bribe 
of  French  gold.  Well,  too,  may  you 
understand  how  such  a  man  could 
breathe,  in  the  fece  of  death,  this 
noble  adjuration  :  '  Lord,  defend 
thine  own  cause,  and  defend  those 
who  defend  it !  Stir  up  such  as  are 
feint ;  direct  those  that  are  willing ; 
confirm  those  that  waver ;  give 
wisdom  and  integrity  to  all ;  order 
all  things  so  as  may  most  redound 
to  thine  own  glory!  Grant  that  I 
may  die  glorifying  thee  for  idl  tiiy 
mercies,  and  that  at  the  last  Thou 
hast  permitted  me  to  be  singled  out 
OS  a  witness  of  thy  truth,  and  even 
by  the  confession  of  my  opposers 
for  that  Old  Cause,  in  which  I  was 
from  my  youth  engaged,  and  for 
which  thou  hast  often  and  wonder- 
fully declared  thyself.' 

There  is  a  good  portrait  of  Eobert 
Sidney,  Earl  of  Leicester,  date  1632, 
by  Vandyck,  and  another,  date  16 18, 
by  Mark  Gerrard,  of  Que^i  Eliza- 
beth's earl.  Another  noteworthy 
Yandyck,  is  Henry  Eich,  Earl  of 
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Holland;  and  the -visitor  shonid  also 
remark  the  curious  family  tableau 

aite  1596}  of  Barbara  Gamage, 
untess  01  Leicester,  and  her  six 
children,  all  in  the  fullest  and  stiff- 
est  Elizabethan  costume.  Observe 
George  m.  and  Queen  Charlotte,  by 
Gainsborough;  and  the  admirable 
Vandyck — Philip,  Lord  Lisle,  as  a 
boy  with  a  hunting -pole  on  his 
shoulder,  and  a  dog  at  his  feet, 
pressing  through  a  leafy  copse, 
where  his  gaze  is  suddenly  attracted 
by  some  object  in  the  neighbouring 
trees.  The  coimtenance  sparkles 
with  light  and  life,  and  the  figure 
seems  full  of  youthful  elasticity. 
A  Sleeping  Venus,  by  Titian;  a 
CJharity,  by  Guido;  and  various 
&mily  xx)rbraits  are  among  the  re- 
maining decorations  of  t£as  noble 
ai^rtment. 

Passing  into  the  Tapestry  Hoom — 
so  called  from  its  sumptuous  Gobelin 
hangings — ^we  first  pause  before  the 
fine  countenance  of  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney's mother,  Lady  Mary  Dudley. 
A  strange  contrast  to  this  chaste  and 
high-bom  dame  is  afforded  by  the 
meretricious  charms  of  Nell  Gwynne, 
depicted  with  more  than  the  painter's 
usual  warmth  of  colouring,  and  as- 
suredly suggesting  the  idea  of — 

* «  beauty  of  Sir  Peter  Leiy, 
'\Vho6c  drapery  hints  we  mi^  admire  her  Areely.* 

Of  much  interest  are  the  portrait- 
pictures  of  two  remarkable  sisters. 
Lady  Dorothy  Percy,  (buntess  of 
Leicester,  and  Lady  Lucy  Percy, 
Countess  of  Carlisle,  the  daughters  of 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  It  is 
the  glory  of  the  former  that  she  was 
the  mother  of  Algernon  Sidney,  who 
probably  derived  from  her  his  un- 
quailing  resolution  and  impetuous 
temper.  Of  the  latter  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  she  inspired  the  muse  of 
Edniund  Waller,  Sir  Wm.  Dave- 
nant,  Thomas  Carew,  Yoiturc,  and 
Sir  John  Suckling.  Carew  writes 
of  her  with  glowing  fitncies.  '  Didst 
thou  not,'  he  addresses  his  friend 
and  brother  poet — 

*  Dfdflt  thon  not  find  the  place  Inspired  ? 
And  flowerm  as  if  they  had  desired 
No  other  son.  start  from  their  beds. 
And  for  a  sight  steal  ont  their  heads  ? 
Heardst  thou  not  music  when  she  tallced? 
And  didst  not  find  that  as  she  walked 
She  threw  rare  perfumes  all  about  V 


Waller's  felicitous  couplet  on  the 
fair  lady's  bedchamber  is  generally 
known — 

'  They  taste  of  death  that  do  at  heaven  arrive. 
Bat  we  this  paradise  approach  alive.' 

Bishop  Warburton  styled  her  the 
'Erinnys  of  her  time;'  and  she  is 
said  to  have  enslaved,  by  the  charms 
of  her  person  and  the  fiusdnation  of 
her  address,  both  the  haughty  Straf- 
ford and  the  puritan  Pym,  to  the  lat- 
ter of  whom  she  revealed  Charles  L's 
design  upon  the  hber^y  of  the  Five 
Members.  She  died  in  1660,  and 
was  buried  at  Petworth. 

The  spectator  will  remark— Ed- 
ward VI.,  by  Holbein;  a  fine  Fe- 
male Head  by  Giorgione  (?) ;  and 
a  Sea  Piece,  by  Tennant.  The  card- 
table  in  the  centre  of  the  room  is 
adorned  with  a  piece  of  embroidery 
worked  it  is  (said)  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. 

In  the  Picture  Closet  is  Titian's 
Mistress,  by  himself;  a  Madonna, 
by  Guido;  a  Head  of  a  Saint,  by 
Giorgione;  and  other  pictures  of 
various  degrees  of  merit 

^  To  the  contents  of  the  Gallery  the 
visitor  will  find  himself  constrained 
to    devote    considerable    attention. 
There  is  a  remarkably  interesting 
picture  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  his 
brother  Robert,  presenting  them  as 
two  lads  of  sixteen  and  thirteen, 
standing  arm-in-arm,  and  dressed  in 
French  grey  doublets,  laced  collars, 
crimson  satin  hose,  and  thin  shoes 
adorned  with  pink  rosettes.     Ob- 
serve, too,  the  portrait  of  Lady  Mary 
Dudley,  the  mother  of  these  two 
brothers  ;    the  feir  but  '  soulless ' 
fece  of  Lady  Dorothy  Sidney,  Wal- 
ler's '  Saccharissa,'  whose  chiuins,  as 
painted  by  Vandyck,  are  hardly  such 
as  the  poef  s  enthusiasm  would  have 
us  imagine  them;    the  same  im- 
mortal beauty,  by  Hoskins,  taken 
after  her  marriage  with  the  Earl  of 
Sunderland ;  and  Sir  William  Sid- 
ney, upon  whom  Penshurst  was  be- 
stowed by  Edward  VI.,  by  Lucas  de 
Heere.    Not  imworthy  of  notice  is  a 
fine  Wouvermanns,  one  of  his  iBsivour- 
ite  subjects— a  Halt  of  CavaKers— 
full  of  grace,  spirit,  and  vigorous 
drawing ;  a  Madonna  and  Christ,  by 
Simone  Memmi,  circa   1330-40;   an 
admirable  copy  of  a  fine  RaflBEielle,  the 
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Virgin,  Child  Jesns,  and  Si  John ; 
K.  Ponssin,  the  Bacchanals, 

'Vnth  tace»  all  arflame  in  the  merry  Yintage 
time.' 

James  Stuart,  Dnke  of  Bichmond, 
by  Vandyck,  and  a  Procession,  by 
Bnbens,  very  rich  in  colouring  and 
of  a  certain  luxurious  splendour. 
Of  the  other  paintings,  many  api)ear 
to  be  copies,  but  a  few  of  the  por- 
traits are  interesting. 

We  have  not  yet  exhausted  all 
the  treasures  of  Penshurst.  The 
Sidney  MSS.  (many  of  which,  how- 
erer,  have  been  published)  are  here 
reserved ;  a  curious  '  Inyentorie  of 
Houshold  Furniture  at  Eenilworth 
Castle,'  belonging  to  Robert  Dudley, 
Earl  of  Leicester ,and  dated  1583;  and 
two  yols.  of  the  '  Household  Book ' 
of  the  Sidneys,  whose  contents  abun- 
dantly proTe  that  at  Penshurst 
was  steadily  maintained  a  very  boun- 
tiM  hospitality.  In  the  Inner  Court, 
opposite  the  door  of  the  banqueting- 
hall,  hangs  a  large  bell  on  a  rude 
frame  of  wood.  It  bears  the  in- 
scription, in  raised  letters,  'Eobert 
(SicLaey),  Earl  of  Leicester,  at  Pens- 
hurst, 1649.'  It  was,  therefore, 
erected  about  the  time  that  the 
Princess  Elizabeth  and  the  young 
Puke  of  Gloucester — the  hapless 
children  ot  Charles  I. — ^were  nere 
confined  in  the  custody  of  the  Count- 
ess of  Leicester.  That  noble  lady 
treated  them  with  a  degree  of  con- 
siderate attention  displeasing  to  the 
Parliament,  and  in  the  following 
year  they  were  removed  to  Caris- 
brooke  Castle. 

We  have  dwelt  so  much  upon 
Penshurst  Place  and  the  Sidneys — 
and,  indeed,  the  theme  is  one  which 
it  is  difficult  to  exhaust — that  our 
notice  of  Penshurst  Church  must 
necessarily  be  of  the  briefest  But, 
assuredly,  our  pilgrimage  would  be 
incomplete  without  it  There  the 
Sidneys  worshipped,  and  there  lie 
many  of  them  interred.  Often  while 
Sir  Philip  dreamed  of  Arcady,  and 
rambled  in  the  beechen  shadows  of 
'  the  groves  of  Penshurst,'  the  mel- 
low chimes  of  the  church  bells  must 
have  stirred  the  music  of  his  soul, 
and  awakened  the  purest  and  noblest 
sympathies  of  his  heart;  and  still 
the  strain  floats  across  the  old  Plear 


saunce  and  glides  adown  the  stream 
of  the  gentle  Medway,  as  in  the 
grave  youth  of  the  patriot  Algernon. 
Penshurst  Church  is  a  fine  old  pile, 
which  has  recently  been  restored.  It 
comprises  chancel  and  nave,  north  and 
south  aisles,  north  and  south  chapels, 
and  tower.  The  general  character 
of  its  architecture  is  Early  English, 
but  some  portions  are  of  a  later  and 
coarser  style.  The  Sidney  (or  south 
chapel)  has  a  fine  roof,  blazoned 
with  gold  and  colours,  and  among 
its  interesting  memorials  is  a  beauti- 
ful figure  of  the  late  Lady  De  L'Isle, 
byTheed.  The  brasses  commemorate 
the  two  wives  of  Walter  Draynocott, 
and  their  seven  children,  circa  1507  ; 
Pancole  Iden,d.  1564;  and  Margaret 
Sidney,  the  sister  of  Sir  Philip,  who 
died  while  yet  an  infant,  in  1558. 
A  small  brass  cross  is  inscribed  to 
Thomas  Bullayen,  the  brother  of 
Anne  Boleyn.  Two  curious  and 
very  old  coffin  lids  of  stone — 
one  with  a  floriated  Greek,  and 
the  other  with  a  floriated  Latin, 
cross,  are  let  into  the  inner  walls  of 
the  tower  (which  is  now  thrown  open 
to  tiie  body  of  the  church).  The 
effigy  of  Sir  Stephen  de  Pencester, 
of  the  time  of  Edward  L,is  much 
mutilated.  Among  the  Sidney 
memorials  are  those  of  Bobert  Sid- 
ney, Earl  of  Leicester,  d.  1 702,  and 
his  Count^s  Elizabeth,  d.  1709  ; 
Sir  William  Sidney ;  and  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  the  fifth  EarL  A  brass  on 
the  altar  steps  commemorates  the 
'  Eev.  John  Bret,  God's  painfull 
minister,'  and  a  brass  tablet,  sur- 
moimted  by  a  richly  decorated  arch, 
is  dedicated  to  a  modem  hero — the 
late  Lord  Hardinge,  who  died  on 
the  23rd  September,  1856.  The 
Hardinge  and  De  L'Isk  pews  &ce 
one  another,  from  oppos  te  sides  of 
the  chancel.  South  Park  the  seat  of 
the  Hardinges,  is  about  half  a  mile 
south  of  Penshurst 

On  quitting  the  v ill-kept  church- 
yard, tiie  pilgrim  will  descend  into 
the  village  by  way  of  a  narrow  pas- 
sage, through  a  singular  old  tim- 
b^ed  house  which  would  seem  to 
have  been  coeval  with  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. Remark  the  quaintly  lettered 
inscription  above  the  archway :  *  My 
Flesh  is  in  Hope.'  The  village 
lies  on  the  main  road  from  Eden- 
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bridge  to  Ttmbridge,  and  contains 
some  noticeable  honses.  All  around 
and  about  it  spreads  pleasant 
scenery  of  the  true  Kentish  flavour. 

With  yet  one  other  association  of 
interest  to  the  man  of  letters,  I  take 
my  leave  of  this '  sequestered  nook/ 

From  1633  to  1643,  the  rectory 
was  held  by  the  '  learned  and  pious 
divine/  Dr.  Henry  Hammond,  who 
during  that  decade  resided  in  the 
rectory  house.  The  doctor's  eister 
married  Sir  John  Temple,  Master 
of  the  Rolls  in  Ireland,  and  therefore 
it  came  to  pass  that  tiie  doctor's 
nephew,  William  Temple,  was  edu- 
cated in  the  quiet  parsonage  of  Pens- 
hurst.  Familiar  to  our  ears  is  Sir 
William  Temple's  name  as  that  of 
Swift's  patron,  an  experienced  diplo- 
matist, a  statesman  of  clear  judg- 


ment and  liberal  views,  and  an  essay- 
ist of  remarkable  elegaiKse.  'Dr. 
Hammond,'  says  Lord  Macaulay, 
*  took  the  side  of  the  king  with  very 
conspicuous  zeal  during  the  Civil 
War,  and  was  deprived  of  his  pre- 
ferment in  the  church  after  the 
victory  of  the  Parliament.'  Another 
of  the  doctor's  nephews,  CJoIonel 
Kobert  Hammond,  was  as  zealous  a 
Roundhead  as  his  uncle  was  an  ear- 
nest loyalist,  and  held  the  captaincy 
of  Carisbrooke  Castle  during  King 
Charles's  imprisonment  therein. 

And  this  is  the  Story  of  an  Old 
English  Mansion  and  'its  belong- 
ings,' as  recited  in  simple  fashion  by 
an  unlettered  chronicler.  PJaudUe 
et  valete,  0  carissimi  lectores ! 

W.  H.D.A.    . 


THE  LITEEATURB  OP  THE*  BLESSED  ISLES. 


In  Two  Paetb. — Pabt  n. 


An  interval  of  more  than  eighteen 
centuries  separates  the  era  of  the 
'  Republic '  and  the '  Cyropasdia '  from 
the  age  in  which  api)eared  the  work 
which  may  almost  be  regarded  as 
ejwnymous  of  our  series — ^an  inter- 
val for  w^hich  wo  do  not  seek  to 
account  by  a  review  of  even  the 
most  sketchy  character.  Rather 
like  philosophized  Rip  Van  Winkles 
— ^upon  whom  during  the  trance  of 
ages  has  fallen  no  inspiration,  save 
that  of  the  nil  admirari — we  accept 
without  cavil  the  world  to  whose 
changed,  sixteenth-century  condi- 
tions we  are  bound,  on  waking,  in 
some  outward  and  practical  manner 
to  conform.  Any  dissatisfection  wo 
may  feel  with  the  state  of  aflBurs  in 
the  Old  World,  we  may  indulge  in  a 
theoretical  refuge  offered  to  us  by 
Sir  Thomas  More  in  a  more  perfect 
Utopia,  which  is  an  insular  appanage 
of  the  New.  The  dimensions  and 
physical  description  of  this  island; 
the  size,  defences,  and  toi)ographical 
relations  of  its  capital ;  the  course, 
affluents,  and  tidal  phenomena  of  its 
principal  river;  the  identity  of  its 
position,  as  regards  the  American, 
with  that  of  our  own  country  as 


regards  the  Euroi)can  continent, 
sufficiently  indicate  the  fact  that 
Utopia  is  England  in  beatific  mas- 
querade. 

Sir  Thomas  was  the  son  of  Sir 
John  More,  and  bom  in  1480.  As  a 
youth  of  prodigious  promise  he  was 
received  mto  the  family  of  Cardinal 
Morton,  where  he  remained  until  he 
was  of  ago  to  proceed  to  Oxford. 
Studying  law,  he  soon  made  a  figure 
in  his  profession,  and,  by  fevour  of 
Henry  VIII.,  •  was  raised  to  the 
chancellorship,  vice  Wolsey,  dis- 
graced. He  closed  his  hfe  ujoon  the 
scaffold,  in  1535,  as  a  martyr  for  the 
supremacy  of  the  pojK;. 

More  feigns  that  whilst  at  Ant- 
werp he  had  met  with  a  philosophic 
traveller,  named  Raphael  Hythlo- 
dffius,  a  Portuguese,  who  in  his  time 
had  sojourned  in  England,  and  been 
entertained  by  Cardinal  Morton,  to 
whose  perfect  character  and  genius 
he  pays  a  fitting  tribute.  Raphael 
complains  that  the  England  of  his 
visit  was  impoverished  by  wholesale 
evictions  of  labourers  in  husbandry 
to  make  room  for  sheep ;  that  largo 
numbers  of  idle  retainers  were  kept 
by  the  nobles,  to  the  detriment  of 
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the  nation ;  that  ilic  class  of  thieves 
—-constantly  recruited  from  the  pea- 
sants who  could  not,  and  the  dis- 
charged serving-men  who  loould  not 
work — ^in  spite  of  gibhets,  from  which 
a  string  of  twenty  often  swung  in 
the  wind,  was  on  an  alarming  in- 
crease. Raphael  contends  that  theft 
does  not  deserve  capital  punishment, 
and  that  government  ou^t  to  con- 
cern itseff  for  the  moral  education 
of  its  sabjectB  rather  than  for  their 
death.  He  revolts  from  the  hideous 
chiaroscuro  resulting  fix>m  the  juxta- 
position of  the  pampered  luxury  of 
the  noble,  and  the  gaunt,  greedy 
misery  of  the  clown.*  It  is  tiius  that 
we  understand  how  it  is  that  the 
two  chief  objects  of  More  through- 
omtthe  Utopia  are  to  demonstnitc 
the  precedence  of  agriculture  over 
pasturage,  and  to  establish  the  sanc- 
tity of  human  life  hitherto  outraged 
i^  an  undisciiminating  code,  which 
to  imequal  crimes  adjudged  a  san- 
guinary equality  of  punishment.  If 
a  third  co-ordinate  object  were  to  be 
named,  it  would  be  the  bringing 
about  of  a  more  equitable  division  of 
labour  amongst  all  ranks. 

Our  mythic  friend  Hythlodffius 
proceeds  to  exhibit  to  the  author 
the  institutions  of  a  happier  state 
which  he  had  visited  whilst  accom- 
panying Amerigo  Vespucci  on  a 
voyage  to  tho  New  WcMrld.  This 
happier  state  is  the  crescent-shaped 
idand  of  Utopia,  which  contains 
fifty-four  dtdes  of  equal  importance, 
and  of  so  great  similarity  with  re- 
gard to  size,  general  plan,  and  tho 
laying  out  of  their  )iouses  and  gar- 
dens, that  to  know  one  is  to  be 
acquainted  with  all.  Amaurot,  the 
l^slative  capital,  is  built  upon  both 

*  '  Enclosures  at  that  time  began  to  be 
more  frequent,  whereby  arable  land,  which 
could  not  be  manured  without  people  and 
families,  was  turned  Into  pastui-e,  which 
was  easily  rid  by  a  few  herdsmen ;  and 
tenancies  for  yean,  lives,  and  at  will, 
whereupon  much  of  the  yeomanry  lired, 
were  turned  into  demesnes.  This  bred  a 
decay  of  people,  and,  by  oon^quence,  a 
decay  of  towns,  churches,  tithes,  and 
the  like.  There  ensued  withal,  upon 
this,  a  decay  and  diminution  of  subsidies 
and  taxes;  for  the  more  gentlemen,  ever 
the  lower  books  of  subsidies.'  —  Lord 
Bacon's  History  of  the  Reign  of  King 
Henry  V IT, 


sides  of  the  river  Anider,  and  is 
about  sixty  miles  distant  from  the 
sea.     All  over  the  island  are  dis- 
tributed  commodious    houses   for 
husbandmen,  and  well  fitted  with 
every     necessary    of    agricultural 
labour.    A  country  &mily  consists 
of  not  fewer  than   forty  persons, 
besides  two  slaves;  a  master  and 
mistress  superintend  the  a^&drs  of 
the  &mily,  and  over  thirty  &milies 
a  magistrate  presides.     There  is  a 
constant  rotation  of  town  and  country 
hfe.    Every  year  twenty  members 
of  a  femily  return  to  their  town, 
after  a  sojourn  of  two  years  in  the 
country,  and  to  supply  their  places 
twenty  others  from  the  town  enter 
ui)on  a  course  of  rustication.   Every 
man,  woman,  and  child  is  thus  ex- 
ercised in  agriculture,  a  knowledge 
of  which  seems  to  be  to  Utopian  so- 
ciety what  consciousness  is  to  tho 
mental  fEu^ulties  generally.    What- 
ever other  trade  may  be  followed — 
and  every  handicraft  is  held  in  es- 
teem— ^is  a  matter  of  accident  or  of 
taste ;  but  some  knowledge  of  agri- 
culture and   a   proportional  expe- 
rience of  it  practically  is  compulsory 
on  eveiy  member  of  tiie  community. 
When  the  country  people  want  any- 
thing they  fetch  it  from  their  town 
without  offering  any  price  or  com- 
pensation, and  it  is  the  duty  of  tlie 
magistrates  to  see  that  their  wants 
are  supphed  on  these  hberal  terms. 
In  Amaurot  and  the  other  towns, 
which  are  beautified  by  many  and 
well-ordered   gardens,  the  inhabit- 
ants observe  an  analogous  rotation 
of  houses,  which  they  shift  by  lot 
every  ten  years.     The  archives  of 
the  capital  go  back  for  Bevcntoen 
hundred  and  sixty  years,  and  reach 
to  a  time  when  the  houses  wero 
mere  huts,  thatched  with  straw  and 
walled  with  mud.     Now  they  are 
structures  of  three  stories,  covered 
with  fiat  roofis,  and  haviQg  windows 
commodiously    glazed    with     oiled 
linen,    which,    although    perfectly 
translucent,  are  yet  impervious  to 
tiie  atmosphere. 

The  magistrate  who  presides  over 
the  affeirs  of  each  group  of  thirty 
fomilies,  and  who  is  by  them  elected 
annually  to  that  oflSce,  was  anciently 
called  a  ISyphognmt,  but  is  now  en- 
titled a  pliilarch.     Over  every  ten 
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Bjpliogrants  and  their  jniisdiction 
is  placed  an  archphilarch,  who  was 
fonnerly  called  a  Tranibore.  The 
election  of  the  prince  rests  with  the 
syphogrants^  who  are  two  hundred 
in  number;  the  people  enjoying  a 
franchise  which  consists  in  ihe  no- 
mination of  four  persons — not  can- 
didfites — ^from  whom  the  prince  is 
ehgible.  Votes  are  given  secretly, 
and  an  oath  is  exacted  from  each 
voter  in  attestation  of  his  honesty  in 
the  exercise  of  his  electoral  privi- 
leges. The  Tra7iibore8  meet  every 
third  day  to  consult  with  the  prince, 
and  two  syphogrants  are  always 
present  in  the  coimdl-chamber, 
being  called  in  by  twos  according 
to  rotation.  (The  reader  will  ob- 
serve the  extreme  jealousy  with 
which  More,  by  his  ever-recurring 
rotations,  guards  against  the  pos- 
sibility of  any  one  living,  i,  c,  abiding 
anywhere,  or  of  thoroughly  know- 
ing anything  about  anything.) 

The  Utopians  work,  with  intervals 
for  meals  and  recreation,  for  six 
hours  a  day.  None  are  allowed  to 
be  idle,  except  the  syphogrants,  and 
even  these  virtuous  censors,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  see  that  other  men  are 
industrious,  forego  their  immunity 
that  they  may  offer  an  example  of 
self-imposed  manual  labour.  Within 
their  own  country,  and  between 
themselves,  traffic  is  rendered  im- 
possible and  unnecessary  by  an  ab- 
solute community  of  goods.  They 
seek  customers  abroad,  however, 
for  the  surplus  of  their  produce,  and 
devoting  a  seventh  part  of  the  price 
to  the  poor  of  the  country  in  which 
they  find  a  sale,  they  bring  home 
the  remainder,  and  store  it  in  a 
general  treasury.  This  fund  is  use- 
ful only  as  a  precaution  and  reserve 
against  the  breaking  out  of  war,  ia 
which  event  they  buy  with  the 
money  the  services  of  mercenaries ; 
for  although  prodigiously  brave,  they 
hate  the  spuling  of  blood,  and  are 
especially  tender  of  that  of  their 
brethren  and  fellow-citizens.  Every 
house  is  a  home  to  the  traveller, 
who,  a  gleeful  emtus  tiiator,  burdens 
himself  with  no  gold  or  silver. 
Diamonds  and  precious  stones  are 
held  in  light  estimation  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Utopia;  and  when  they  do 
condescend  to  pick  up  any  of  the 


jewels  which  their  beach  and  their 
hills  afford,  it  is  that  they  may  be 
promoted  to  become  nursery  play- 
things or  ornaments  for  childim. 
Throughout  the  island,  dress  is  uni- 
form, suffering  no  variation  from  ca- 
price or  fashion :  only  so  much  di- 
versity is  observed  as  suffices  to 
indicate  the  sex,  and  the  married  or 
single  condition  of  the  wearer.  The 
learning  of  the  Utopians  is  all  in 
their  own  tongue.  By  the  ship- 
wreck of  a  mixed  crew  of  Bomans 
and  Egyptians,  twelve  hundred  years 
before  the  visit  of  Raphael,  they  had 
become  acquainted  with  elegant 
literature  and  with  many  valuable 
arts.  Improving  upon  instructions 
then  received,  their  culture  of  every 
kind,  in  art,  science,  and  philosophy, 
is  at  the  present  time  equal  to  that 
of  any  nation  of  the  ancient  or  the 
modem  world. 

There  are  few  laws,  and  no  law- 
yers. If  a  man  seek  for  office  he  is 
sure  not  to  compass  it.  The  Uto- 
pians take  extraordinary  precautions 
to  insure  congruity  in  marriage; 
they  forbid  pdlygamy,  and  so  dis- 
favour divorce  t£at  the  separation 
of  married  persons  is  extremely  ex- 
ceptional. Their  slaves  are  captives 
taken  in  war.  They  delight  m  the 
pleasantries  of  fools  and  jesters. 
BeUeving  that  God  is  a  benevolent 
being,  and  first  qualifying  the  vir- 
tuous, the  good,  and  the  reasonable 
as  the  only  pleasurable,  in  the  ori- 
ginal, uncorrupted  sense  of  Epicu- 
rus, they  seek  after  pleasure.  They 
detest  war,  and  are  much  more 
ready  to  have  recourse  to  the  sword 
in  behalf  of  their  friends  than  on 
their  own  account  Skill,  stratagem, 
and  everything  that  is  calculated  to 
diminish  their  sanguinary  character, 
is  prized  ia  military  operations.  In 
war  time,  the  priests  pubUcly  pray 
for  the  smallest  possible  effusion  of 
blood;  and,  purely  with  the  same 
benevolent  purpose,  the  Utopians 
offer  rewards  tor  ike  assassination 
of  the  princes  of  the  country  with 
whom  they  are  at  strife;  and  fur- 
ther, in  every  possible  manner  en- 
deavour to  BOW  distrust  and  sus- 
picion of  each  other  amongst  their 
enemies.  Notwithstanding  that  they 
make  a  principle  of  eorru^iing  their 
foes,  they  are  rigid   respecters  of 
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traces ;  and  when  war  is  over,  they 
make  their  conquered  enemies,  and 
not  their  own  succoured  allies,  to 
bear  the  expenses.  Their  merce- 
naries are  a  wild  hardy  race  of 
mountaineers,  called  Zapolets.  In 
the  same  spirit  of  reducing  human 
suffering  to  a  minimum,  which  we 
see  investing  life  with  a  peculiar 
sanctity,  the  Utopians  allow  a  man 
to  commit  suicide  in  the  case  of  an 
illness  that  promises  to  be  of  long 
and  painfol  duration,  and  the  re- 
coTeiy  from  which  is  hopeless. 
Before  proceeding  to  this  somewhat 
ertreme  step,  it  is  necessary  to  pro- 
cure the  adyice  and  permission  of 
the  priests. 

Dogmatic  religion  is  different  in 
different  parts  of  the  island.  Some 
worship  tiie  sun,  some  any  other  of 
the  host  of  heaven,  and  some  pay 
divine  honours  to  heroes  and  great 
men ;  yet  the  greater  and  wiser  part 
adore  one  etenial,  invisible,  infinite, 
and  incomprehensible  Deil^.  But 
all  agree  in  this— that  one  Supreme 
Being  made  and  governs  the  world, 
whom  they  call,  in  the  language  of 
their  country,  Mithras.  The  com- 
pletest  toleration  is  allowed,  an  ex- 
ception being  made  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  Siose  persons  who  so 
insult  and  d^rade  their  own  nature 
as  to  deny  me  immortality  of  the 
80ul.  The  temples  are  magnificent, 
nobly  built,  and  spacious ;  the  priests 
are  clad  in  gorgeous,  jyarti-colouied 
Testments;  and  all  the  people,  what- 
ever their  private  differences  of 
creed,  can  conscientiously  attend  the 
same  service  and  join  in  the  same 
public  liturgy.  At  worship,  they 
thank  God  for  having  bestowed 
upon  them  the  best  government  in 
the  world,  and  ask,  if  there  be  a 
better,  that  it  may  be  revealed  to 
them. 

Although  the  foregoing  outline  be 
necessarily  hard,  the  '  Utopia'  itself 
was  a  work  so  fresh  and  graphic, 
and  its  descriptions  so  informed  wilh 
life-like  detail  and  reahty,  that  many 
contemporaries  of  Sir  Thomas  More, 
much  to  lus  chuckling  delight,  mis- 
took it  for  veritable  and  sober  truth. 
The  success  of  the  author  was  even 
greater  than  that  of  Swift,  who,  by 
some  inadvertencies,  raised  a  suspi- 
cion in  the  mind  of  an  Irish  prelate 


that  Gulliver  had  narrated  some 
things  barely  within  the  range  of 
credibiUty.  Several  learned  men 
and  pious  divines,  as  Budseus,  and 
Johannes  Faludanus,  in  the  spirit 
of  the  punning  and  apostolic  Gre- 
gory, 'nmi  Utopi,  aed  angeli/  &c., 
earnestly  longed  for  the  evangeliza- 
tion of  the  interesting  island.  And 
others  wished  to  obtain  the  authorily 
of  the  pope  to  establish  there  a  mis- 
sion and  episcopate  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  Christian  faitib. 

We  have  noticed  Plato's  grandly 
impossible  republic;  we  have  seen 
Xenophon's '  Cyropjedia '  essaying  to 
compose  a  tableau,  the  foremost 
figure  of  which  assumed  to  be  his- 
toric, and  the  others  to  be  living  in 
conditions  that  had  a  basis  in  exist- 
ing institutions ;  and  lastiy,  we  have 
discussed  More's  Utopia,  which  in 
great  part  is  satirical  of  contempo- 
raneous abuses.  In  so  doing,  we 
have  exhausted  the  types,  included 
the  first  rise  and  the  culmination 
of  this  class  of  hterature:  our  re- 
maining notices  can  ^ord  to  be,  and 
ought  to  be,  less  extended.  The 
fiather  of  the  inductive  philosophy 
has  left  us  a  fragmentary  work, 
called  the  'New  Atlantis,'  which 
resembles  in  some  features  of  inte- 
rest both  the  Eepublic  of  Plato,  and 
the  Utopia  of  Sir  Thomas  More. 
Like  Plato,  Bacon  snakes  science 
and  philosophy,  and' the  culture  of 
these,  the  conditions  of  government 
and  state  existence.  Like  More, 
who  took  the  hint  from  the  late 
romantic  discovery  of  a  New  World 
to  give  his  state  a  local  habitation 
and  a  name,  Lord  Bacon  ventured 
upon  the  lustihood  of  maritime  ad- 
venture in  his  day  to  fix  his  New 
Atlantis  in  '  the  midst  of  the  great- 
est wilderness  of  waters  ia  the 
world,'  m  the  &r,  &ir  solitudes  of 
the  deep-bosomed  Pacific.  'This 
feble,'  says  Dr.  William  Rawley, 
friend  of  Ijord  Bacon,  and  editor  of 
his  works,  '  my  lord  devised,  to  the 
end  that  he  might  exhibit  therein 
a  model  or  description  of  a  college, 
instituted  for  the  interpreting  of  na- 
ture, and  the  producing  of  great  and 
marvellous  works  for  the  benefit  of 
man,  under  the  name  of  Solomon's 
House,  or  the  College  of  the  six- 
days'  works.    And  even  so  £Eir  his 
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lordship  liath  proceeded  as  to  finifih 
that  pari  Gerbunly  the  model  is 
more  vast  and  high  than  can  yo^- 
sibly  be  imitated  in  all  tilings,  not- 
•with  standing  most  tilings  therein 
are  within  men's  power  to  effect. 
His  lordship  thonght  also  in  this, 
present  &ble  to  have  composed  a 
ftame  of  laws,  or  of  the  best  state  or 
model  of  a  commonwealth ;  but  fore- 
seeing that  it  wonld  be  a  long  work, 
his  desire  of  collecting  the  natural 
history  diverted  him,  which  he  pre- 
ferred many  degrees  before  it' 

This  Solomon's  House  is  a  nni- 
Tersity  which  in  its  ramifications 
embraces  state  and  people.  Here 
society  is  based  as  upon  Plato's  nn- 
hopeftd  aspiration.  The  rulers  are 
philosophers.  '  God  bless  thee,  my 
son,'  is  the  greeting  of  the  fether  of 
Solomon's  House  to  the  narrator; 
*  I  will  give  thee  the  greatest  jewel 
I  have,  for  I  will  impsfft  to  thee,  for 
the  love  of  Gk)d  and  men,  a  relation 
of  the  true  state  of  Solomon's  House. 
Son,  to  make  yon  know  the  true 
state  of  Solomon's  House,  I  will 
keep  this  order:  first,  I  will  set 
ftaiJi  nnto  you  the  end  of  our  foun- 
dation; secondly,  the  preparations 
and  instruments  we  have  for  our 
works ;  thirdly,  the  several  employ- 
ments and  fiinctions  whereto  our 
fellows  are  assi^ed ;  and  lastly,  the 
ordinances  and  rites  which  we  ob- 
serve. The  end  of  our  fmindation  is 
the  knowledge  of  causes  and  secret  no- 
turns  of  things,  and  the  enlarging  of 
the  hounds  (f  human  empire,  to  the 
effecting  of  all  things  possible.'  Grolden 
words  these,  and  of  unsurjwssed 
nobleness  as  watchwords  for  liberal 
investigators  of  nature.  The  fellows 
of  the  college  are  employed  severally 
—  and  those  fimiiliar  with  Lord 
Bacon's  felicitous  quaintness  will 
recognize  smilingly  his  present  sug- 
gestive piquancy — as  travelling  fel- 
lows, called  merchants  of  light;  as 
depredators;  mystery  men;  pioneers 
or  miners ;  compilers ;  downy  men  or 
benelactors;  lamps;  inoculators, and 
interpreters  of  nature.  A  quiet,  yet 
sportive  dignity  informs  the  inci- 
dents with  which  the  author  intro- 
duces and  prosecutes  his  narrative. 

The  medical,  the  legal,  the  classi- 
cal, and  other  professional  learning 
of  Shakespeare  have  been  estimated. 


We  have  the  honour,  rare  in  these 
days,  of  introducing  our  gentle  Will 
in  a  new  character.  In  the  Tempest 
he  has  incidentally  left  us  a  sketch 
of  an  Utopia,  the  happiness  of  which 
would  rival  tliat  of  the  golden  age. 
When  Alonso,  King  of  Naples,  is 
wrecked  upon  the  island  of  Pros- 
pero,  and  refuses  to  listen  to  comfort 
for  tiie  loss  of  his  son  Ferdinand, 
who  has,  however,  been  saved  apart 
from  his  &ther  and  suite,  the  good 
and  noble  Gonzalo  fhus  eaodeavours, 
by  an  enforced  playfulness,  to  wile 
the  king  fix)m  his  sorrow — 

'  Had  I  planUtioD  of  this  isle,  my  lord,' 
And  were  the  king  of  it,  what  would  I  do  ? 
r  the  commonwealth  I  would  by  contraries 
Execute  all  things ;  for  no  kind  of  traflSc 
Would  I  admit ;  no  name  of  raasiatnte ; 
Letters  sboold  not  be  known ;  Tkhes,  yovertj^ 
Andofleof  serrloenime;  contrict,  soooestian. 
Bourn,  bound  of  land,  tilth,  Tineyanl,  none : 
No  use  of  metal,  con,  or  wine,  or  oil; 
No  oocapation ;  all  men  idle,  «U  ; 
And  women  too ;  but  Innocent  and  pure : 
No  flovereignty : — 

All  things  in  common,  nature  should  produce 
Without  sweat  or  endeavour:  treason,  felony. 
Sword,  pike,  knife,  gun,  or  need  of  any  engine. 
Would  I  not  have ;  but  nature  should  bring  forth. 
Of  its  own  kind,  ail  foinn,  all  abundance. 
To  feed  my  innocent  people. 
I  would  with  such  perfection  gcvem.  Sir,    . 
To  excel  the  golden  age.' 

And  presently  Gonzalo  proceeds 
to  dismiss  the  conceit  with  a  gufiaw 
that  must  bo  anything  but  reas- 
suring to  professed  constitution- 
mongers. 

During  a  series  of  years  of  national 
unsettlement,  which  may  with  suffi- 
cient exactness  for  our  purpose  be 
accounted  as  measurable  by  the  life- 
time of  Algernon  Sidney  (1617-83), 
the  pens  of  many  men,  and  the 
thoughts  of  more,  were  busy  in 
devising  political  panaceas;  every 
possible  kmd  of  institution  was  put 
on  speculative  trial.  James  Har- 
rington, the  scion  of  a  noble  stock, 
fruitful  in  dignified-  and  titled 
branches,  was  bom  in  1 6 1 1 .  Whilst 
residing  at  the  Hague,  and  subse- 
quently at  Venice,  he  imbibed  or 
fostered  republican  predilections. 
In  1656  he  published  his  *  Oceana,' 
and,  by  courtier-like  management, 
procured  through  Mrs.  Claypole, 
the  dedication  of  his  work  to  the 
Protector,  her  father — and  this,  not- 
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'vitfafitaaiding  that  lie  siioiwed  a 
ocmmoiiwealth  to  be  a  govenuuent 
of  laws  and  iioi  of  the  sword,  and  so 
detected  *  the  vicdent  adminifitration 
of  the  Pzoteetor  by  his  bashaws^ 
intendaatB,  or  mqors-geneiaL'  For 
him  the  great  diaoo  veiy  is  arrogated 
'that  empire  fallows  the  balance  of 
property,  whether  lodged  in  one  or 
in  a  &w,  or  in  many  hands/  He 
was  of  €fgamL  that  in  a  well-oon- 
Btitated  oommonwealth,  there  conld 
be  no  dislanction  of  parties ;  that  the 
passage  to  prefiBxment  should  be 
open  to  merit  in  all  i)ersan8;  and 
^at  no  honest  man  could  be  uneasy. 
Although  a  republican,  he  seems 
to  have  held  strongly  the  notion 
idxat  'blood  will  teU/  'Thefe  is 
something/  he  says,  'first  in  the 
making  of  a  commonweailh,  then  in 
tlie  goTendng  of  it,  and  hist  of  all 
in  the  leading  of  its  armies,  which 
(thoi^  there  be  great  diTines, 
great  lawyers,  great  men  in  all  pro- 
liBSsions)  seems  to  be  peculiar  only 
to  the  genius  of  a  gantleman ;  for  it 
is  plain  in  the  universal  series  of 
story,  that  if  any  man  fecmded  a 
oommonwealth,  he  was  first  a 
gentleman.'  He  was  no  leveller; 
*  An  army  may  as  well  consist  of 
soldiers  without  officers,  or  of 
officers  without  soldiers,  as  a  com- 
monwealth (especially  such  an  one 
as  is  capable  of  greatness)  consist 
of  a  people  without  a  gentry,  or 
of  a  gentry  without  a  people.' 
'  Oceana '  is  a  name  under  which  he 
intends  to  represent  England,  as 
being  the  noblest  island  of  the 
Northern  Ocean.  Using  allegorical 
names,  he  learnedly  reviews  all  pre- 
ceding codes  and  lawgivers;  and 
gives  a  comparative  survey  of  all 
governments.  Himie,  who  pro- 
nounces 'Oceana,'  although  it  be 
the  model  of  a  perfect  republic,  the 
most  rational  of  all  similar  produc- 
tions, farther  observes  that  *  it  was 
well  adapted  to  that  age,  when  the 
plans  of  imaginary  repubhcs  were 
the  daily  subjects  of  debate  and 
conversation ;  and  even  in  our  time, 
it  is  justly  admired  as  a  work  of 
Miius  and  invention.*  Now  and 
here  it  is  unsusceptible  of  condensa- 
tion or  analysis.  This  is  the  less 
tmfortunate  on  accoimt  of  its  very 
feasibility,  which,    in   spite  of  its 


form,  bnngs  its  author  nearer  to  the 
position  of  the  men  of  treatises,  as 
Aristotie,  MachiaveUi,  and  Hobbes. 
It  was  intended  as  a  representation 
of  a  hond-fide  plan  of  government,  to 
be  ready  in  case  of  the  nation  resolv- 
ing itself  into  a  genmnc  oommon- 
wealth. 

In  pioxxjrtion  to  its  potentiality 
of  inunediate  and  practical  applica- 
tion, the  '  Oceana '  £Eides  and  diifte 
away  beyond  oar  limits.  We  dis- 
miss it,  therefore,  with  the  observa- 
tion that  it  was  against  the '  Heathen- 
ish Commonwealth '  of  Harrington, 
that  Eichard  Baxter  published  his 
'  Holy  Commonwealth,'  intended  to 
assert  the  superiority  of  a  monarchy 
over  either  an  aiistocracy  or  a 
democracy. 

There  are  many  works  that  hover 
about  the  confines  and  marches  of 
our  subject,  but  which  owe  a  more 
definite  all^anoe  to  the  powers  of 
political  romance.  Of  these  Barclay's 
'Argenis'  may  be  mentioned,  &e 
incidents  of  which  have  an  allusian 
to  the  transactions  which  took  place 
in  France  during  the  war  of  the 
League.  In  its  pohtical  disquisi- 
tions, which  recur,  at  intervals,  as 
a  kind  of  impersonal  episode,  Bar- 
clay fortifies  the  cause  of  monarchy 
and  absolutism.  Argenis  is  repre- 
sented as  the  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Meleander,  King  of  Sicily,  and  the 
romance  chiefly  consists  of  the  war 
carried  on  to  obtain  her  hand,  by 
two  rivals — ^Lycogenes,  a  rebellious 
subject  of  Meleander's,  and  Poli- 
archus,  Prince  of  Gaul. 

His  book,  severally  for  its  politics 
and  its  story,  met  with  an  ahnost 
unbounded  &vour.  For  the  former, 
it  was  promoted  into  a  text-book  of 
the  astute  Cardinal  Richelieu,  to 
whom  it  is  said  to  have  suggested 
many  of  his  political  expedients. 
For  its  literary  ability  it  enjoyed  the 
honour  of  translation  into  many  lan- 
guages, and  of  publication  in  most 
of  l£.e  distinguished  foreign  presses 
of  the  day.  The  poet  Cowper  re- 
commends it  as  'interesting  in  a 
high  degree — ^richer  in  incident  than 
can  be  imagined — fuU  of  surprises 
which  the  reader  never  forestalls, 
and  yet  &ee  from  aU  entanglement 
and  confusion.' 

Of  this  class  of  fiction,  two  works 
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more  formally  followed  the  '  Cyro- 
psBdia/  the  great  patriarch  of  politi- 
cal romance:  'Les  Voyages  de 
Cyrus/  and  'Le  E^pos  de  Cyrus/ 
both  of  which  are  conversant  about 
that  interral  between  the  sixteenth 
and  fortieth  years  of  the  life  of  Cyrus, 
of  which  Xenophon  does  not  give 
any  narration.  The  former  is  by  the 
Chevalier  Bamsay,  the  Mend  of 
Fen^lon,  and  tutor  to  the  sons  of 
the  Pretender;  and  both  appeared 
in  France  early  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Ejndred  to  these,  as  showing 
men  living  and  having  their  being  in 
institutions  of  an  unrealized  excel- 
lence may  be  mentioned  the  '  Sethos ' 
of  the  Abb6  Terrasson,  whilst  the 
universally  admired  'Telemachus' 
of  F^n^lon  will  scarcely  need  sug- 
gestion. 

The  age  of  Utopias  is,  we  femcy, 
for  the  present,  pretty  well  over. 
With  improving  and  more  paternal 
governments,  with  the  practical 
associations  and  pursuits  of  a  busy 
and  rapid  time,  men  now-a-days 
rather  criticise  and  volunteer  amend- 
ments of  existing  oode8,'than  pro- 
ject fancy  constitutions.  But  if,  in 
the  cycles  of  the  world,  it  should 


ever  again  reach  a  i)oint  analogous 
to  any  former  Utopia-producing 
station,  we  may  prophesy  tiiat  it 
will  be  a  station  resembling  that  of 
the  ancient  projectors  rather  than 
like  that  of  the  modem  ones.  Plato 
and  Xenophon  protected  tiie  rights 
of  the  few  against  the  roughnshod, 
himdred-handed  spoliations  of  tiic 
many.  More  and  his  English  fol- 
lowers gave  prominent  assertion  to 
the  claims  of  the  many  against 
the  grinding  tyranny  of  the  few. 
The  next  Utopia,  which  is  dimly 
discoverable  in  the  possibilities  of 
the  future,  will  be  reactionary 
against  a  galling  and  despotic  de- 
mocracy. Meanwhile  we  console 
ourselves  with  the  omens  of  a  time, 
which  hapxnly  is  already  half  pre- 
sent with  us,  when,  as  a  best-possible 
government,  the  few  shall  patrioti- 
cally and  philanthropically  legislate 
in  the  interests  of  the  many.  In 
this  £Bdth  and  hope  we  pass  on  witti 
eyes  unaverted  to  me  practical 
trials  and  fidlures  of  hole-and-corner 
Utopianism,  and  leave  the  Phabm- 
stery  and  the  Pantisocracy  to  the 
worship  of  the  umbUicani,  their 
creators  and  patrons.       A.  H.  G. 


TWO  CHARADES, 

Bt  the  late  T.  E.  Hebvey. 

(  The  Answers  ufill  be  gtoen  in  the  April  Nun^ber,) 

I. 

rpHE  merry  days !  when  through  the  air 
X     Of  each  bright  sunmi^s  mom. 
To  my  First  rode  knight  and  lady  fair. 

With  hawk  and  hoimd  and  horn : — 
When  on  the  horseman's  brow  was  pride. 

And  in  his  heart  a  sigh. 
For  his  lady-love  was  by  his  side. 

And  my  Whole  was  tiie  boundless  sky ! 

Through  paths  that  led  by  pleasant  streams. 

Which  made  their  pathway  sweet, 
As  they  kissed,  with  murmurs  dim  as  dreams. 

My  Second's  flowery  feet. 
The  silver  bells  rang  soft  and  clear. 

Like  low,  sweet-spoken  spells, — 
But  sounds  were  in  the  lover's  ear. 

Oh!  sweeter  Car  than  bells ! 
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A  merry  sport  I  that  lighted  well 

The  sunshine  of  the  skies ! 
He  only  felt  where  sunshine  fell 

Within  his  lady's  eyes ! 
As  he  touched  the  rein  of  her  palfrey  feet. 

And  bent  to  see  her  part 
The  jesses  from  her  Eicon's  feet. 

She  tied  them  round  his  heart. 

Away— away,  the  gallant  bird, 

As  by  some  tempest  driven. 
Shot,  at  his  gentle  lady's  word. 

To  hunt  i£e  fields  of  heaven ! 
Along  its  plains,  with  sparkling  eye. 

She  watched  her  &lcon  ride ; 
But  her  lover  could  not  see  the  sky, — 

His  heaven  was  by  his  side ! 

Did,  then,  that  gentle  lady  see 

No  light  but  heaven's  there? 
Did  hecurt  and  hawk  both  wander  friee 

Through  all  the  fields  of  air  ? 
Did  she,  in  spirit,  set  apart 

No  low  and  pleading  tone 
From  all  those  sounds?— and  had  her  heart 

No  quarry  of  its  own  ? 

Ah,  me! — the  fimcies  sent  on  high. 

Turn  earthward,  oft, — ^how  soon ! 
And  looks  that  seem  to  search  the  sky 

Fall  fiu:  beneath  the  moon. 
'Twas  up  to  the  cloud-land  &r  away 

That  my  First,  in  the  old  time,  beckoned. 
When  the  real  chase  of  the  summer's  day 

For  its  field  had  oft  my  Second ! 

Well !  those,  in  sooth,  tuere  pleasant  days ! 

When  love,  that  went  to  roam 
Along  the  sportsman's  sun-bright  ways, 

Tet,  left  not  love  at  home. 
For  all  man's  peaceful  sports  and  sweet 

His  gentle  mate  was  given, — 
And  angels,  sure,  are  himters  meet 

Wherever  my  Whole  is  heaven ! 


n. 

A  DIADEM  for  the  mountain's  brow : — 

At  the  mountain's  foot  a  shroud, 

Which  unseen  hands  in  the  air  have  spun 

Trom  the  heart  of  the  cold  grey  cloud. 

When  the  streams  have  stopped,  and  the  flowers  are  dead 

If  you  name  me  these,  my  first  is  said. 

When  the  winds  are  at  war  about  my  First, 

For  the  south  wind  slays  what  the  north  has  nurst, 

At  the  poles  of  the  earth  it  never  dies: 

On  the  line  it  has  neverHbeen  bom ; 

And  it  takes  the  life  from  the  cold  m'ght  sides 

D^ed  by  the  warm  bright  mom, — 

Of  all  earth's  creature  forms,  the  one 

That  gets  no  blessing  from  the  sun. 
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But  the  fiolemn  stats  on  its  state  look  bri^t. 
And  its  &ce  is  beloYsd  by  Hie  northeni  light ; 
Though  the  meadow-stars  in  its  fokl  are  lost. 
And  tiie  trees  look,  each  like  its  own  white  glust 
A  thing  ihat  dies  of  natore's  life. 
And  lives  by  nature's  death, — 
That  the  run  of  the  lill  re&eshes  not. 
Nor  Spring's  renewing  breath, — 
That  cloud  makes  clear,  and  dense  makes  light,  — 
That  even  in  youth  is  hoary  white, — 
That  sunshine  sickens, — ^falling,  forms, — 
And  Gfod  and  nature  feed  on  storms. 


My  First  is  the  child  of  my  Second, 

And  my  Second  the  child  of  my  First, — 

Though  the  spirits  are  foes  who  bred  the  twain. 

And  the  &ys  are  at  war  who  nursed. 

Of  my  Second  my  spectral  First  was  bom, 

"With  the  winter  wind  for  a  sire, — 

And  my  First  to  my  Second,  in  turn,  gives  birth. 

At  the  kiss  of  the  sunbeam's  fire. 

My  tiny  Second ! — without  a  sound, 

A  thousand  will  dance  in  a  goblef  s  round ; 

Yet  the  fathomless  sea,  in  its  calms  or  storms. 

Is  made  of  my  Second's  tiny  forms, — 

And  a  truth  as  large  in  its  sphere  lies  furled 

As  fills  the  sphere  of  a  planet  world. 

So  &ail  is  the  build  of  its  crystal  walls. 

That  the  orb  is  shattered  wherever  it  &lls ; 

Yet  the  silent  tooth  of  its  ceaseless  shock 

Will  eat  to  the  heart  of  the  iron  rock, — 

And  its  prisoned  strength  through  the  hiIL»  will  pass. 

Though  it  rend  the  stone  like  a  globe  of  glass. 

— In  the  form  of  my  Second  the  cloud  must  burst. 

Ere  the  web  can  be  wove  of  my  shroud-like  First ; 

In  my  Second's  form  shall  the  shroud  be  rent, 

\Yhdn  an  angel  sounds  from  the  firmament ! 

And  lo ! — ^whero  my  Whole  hath  its  cerements  burst. 

In  shape  my  Second,  in  shade  miy  First ! 

The  angel  sounds,  and  the  trumpet  call 

Hath  wakened  its  heart  in  the  clod-like  earth ; 

It  lifts  up  a  fold  of  the  winter  pall. 

And — ^white  as  a  saint  that  the  grave  gives  forth — 

Peers  through  the  ruin  around  it  spread. 

And  sees  the  sunshine  overhead ! 

Typo  of  the  Promise !— Stoop,  my  soul  I 

And  read  the  riddle  of  my  Whole ! 

— ^When  the  rock  which  my  prisoned  Second  tears,  ! 

Shall  be  eaten  away  by  the  hunger  of  years, — 

When  the  restless  seas  my  Second  forms 

Shall  perish  of  their  own  wild  storms, — 

When  the  cloud  hath  ceased  to  form,  or  fiUl, 

Or  yield  my  First  for  a  winter's  pall, — 

Thou,  like  my  Whole,  shalt  break  tliy  tomb; 

Safe  'mid  the  ruin  roimd  thee^  hurled. 

And,  white  in  thine  immortal  bloom. 

Fling  off  the  shroud  that  wraps  a  world  I 
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Iir  TfiBBft  GHAPTEiia — Chaptes  L 

*JCBT  «W  PORSr's  SAKE— PEBFEOTLT  KOMINAL.' 


^  TF  JGQ.  grow  so   coDfovndedly 

X  shiibbgr  and  dawn  in  the  mouth 
about  SQi^  a  trifle  as  iarty  ponnds, 
I'll  nev^  haye  any  more  buEmoss 
tiansaetioiiB  with  you.' 

'  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  you  keep 
to  that  reeolutkni,  Findlat^;  it's 
rather  good  totalkof  buamess  trans- 
actions with  me.' 

'  Don't  be  sulky.  Woods,  or  I  shall 
think  you  a  fool,  even  if  I  doa't  call 
you  ona  Be  tfaankfol  to  have  beei 
reclaimed  fiDom  milksopisaL  Why, 
a  fellow's  twice  the  man  he  was 
afker  he's  done  a  bilL  If  s  a  part  of 
life,  man — Hfe,  that  you're  always 
talking  about  and  longing  for 
liberty  in.' 

'  I  wonder  what  my  father  would 
say  T  said  poor  Woods,  dismally. 

He  was  a  good-looking  young 
fellow,  with  blue  eyes  and  curly  hair, 
and  a&ce  that  certainly  ought  to 
haete  been  a  merry  one. 

His  companion,  Mr.  Findlater,  an 
older  man,  was  tall  and  pale,  with 
small  conning  Mack  eyes,  and  on 
egpression  that  seemed  to  be  telling 
his  features  he  was  quite  satisfied 
with  them. 

Ee  took  Woods'  arm,  and  a  con- 
temptuous smile  curled  his  thin 
lips. 

'Oh, I  foTgpt,  yon  are  the  good 
boy  of  your  family,  are  you  not  ? — 
the  industrious  clerk  who  is  going 
to  be  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and 
you  don't  like  to  lose  your  cha- 
racter/ 

'I  wish  you  could  be  serious^ 
Findlater.' 

'I  was  just  going  to  bo  quite 
sedate,  and  to  inform  you  that 
althoT^^  your  reefpected  father  may, 
as  in  duty  bound,  look  a  little  graTO 
when  you  ask  him  to  stomp  up — ^if 
such  a  very  improbable  erent  should 
ooeur — ^I  take  him  to  be  too  much 
a  man  of  the  worid  not  to  be  aware 
that  no  fellow  ever  madt  his  way  in 
life  without  bills.  If  s  so  hum- 
drum  to  pa(y  the  "ready  "  for  erery- 


thing  you  haye— to  say  nothing  of 
the  excitement  of  a  bill  when  the 
day  comes  round.' 

'I  can't  help  it,  Findlater;  yoa 
may  think  me  a  fo^  or  not,  as  you 
please.  I  was  a  cursed  idiot — when 
I  have  kept  loetfy  firee  from  debt 
myself— to  put  my  hand  to  another 
man's  bit  of  paper,  eYen  for  such  a 
friend  as  you  are.' 

'  You'll  get  used  to  it»  Jaek :  be- 
sides, my  risk  is  sixty  pounds,  and 
my  Ascot  book's  a  fearfnlly  heayy 
one,  so  I  ought  to  feel  more  nervous 
than  you  do;  but  I  tell r you  there's 
no  risk  at  alL  If  the  worst  comes  to 
the  worst,  we'll  renew  on  the  ist  of 
July  for  three  montlis.' 

'You  told  me  you'd  renewed 
abready.' 

'  Well,  and  if  I  have,  old  Frank- 
lyn  trusts  me  implicitly.  I  might 
renew  to  the  end  of  time,  if  I  chose.' 

'And  that  tremendous  interest 
going  on  accumulating.  No,  thank 
you ;  I  may  be  a  fool,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, but  you  must  promise  me  to 
take  this  up  on  the  ist  of  July; 
there's  nearly,  three  weeks,'  he  said, 
with  a  sigh  of  relief. 

The  friends  soon  parted.  John 
Woods  went  home  to  his  chambers 
in  the  amiable  temper  that  always 
possesses  a  man  when  he  is  con- 
scious of  having  of  his  own  free  act 
and  deed  committed  a  great  foUy. 

He  was  the  younger  son  of  a 
country  clergyman,  of  small  means, 
and  had  only  beei  about  a  year  in 
London  as  one  of  the  junior  clerks 
omcMig  the  hive  of  hardworked  bees 
that  inhabit,  csr  rather  labour,  six 
hours  a  day  in  our  government 
offices. 

Mr.  Findlater — one  of  his  official 
companions — had  spoken  the  truth 
when  he  said  John  Woods  was  the 
hope  of  his  ftumly ;  his  elder  brother 
Bichaid  (there  were  only  these  two 
brothers  and  a  sister)  had  been  a 
great  sorrow  to  his  parents.  He 
had  no   actual  vicious  propensity. 
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but  an  amotmt  of  dating  and  self- 
will  that  made  him  quite  unmanage- 
able. He  ran  away  from  bis  &st 
school  because  he  did  not  like  strict 
rules;  he  was  expelled  from  the 
next  on  account  of  his  wild  pranks 
and  complete  insubordination  to 
superiors. 

His  uncle,  on  the  mother's  side, 
Mr.  Barron,  liked  the  boy,  and  had 
at  one  time  thought  of  making  him 
his  heir ;  but  this  public  expulsion 
stirred  the  old  man^spride. 

'  Send  him  to  sea,  Woods/  he  wrote 
to  his  brother-in-law,  in  answer 
to  the  sad  news  the  latter  had  com- 
municated ;  '  it  is  the  only  chance 
for  such  a  wild  young  scamp;  it 
will  at  any  rate  rid  our  fiamily  of  the 
disgrace  he  may  bring  upon  us  here. 
I  fear,  with  yours  and  Theresa's 
gentle  notions,  he  has  been  brought 
up  on  the  "  Spare  the  rod  and  spoil 
the  child  "  system ;  look  to  Master 
Jack  in  time,  and  let  him  at  least  be 
a  credit  to  us.' 

Perhaps  the  parents  took  uncle 
Barron's  advice;  at  any  rate  Master 
Jack  grew  up  a  very  steady  youth : 
without  his  brother  Richard's  ready 
wit,  and  &cility  for  getting  out  of  a 
scrape,  but  witii  the  far  more  valu- 
able equivalent— of  showing  no  apti- 
tude to  Ml  into  one. 

In  sending  hini  to  London,  his 
£a.ther  had  given  Vnm  two  cautions : 
'  Keep  out  of  debt ;  and  be  careful  in 
your  choice  of  friends.' 

The  first  he  had  hitherto  obeyed ; 
but  now,  in  the  solitude  of  his  dmgy 
London  lodgings,  he  asked  himself 
what  he  knew  about  Findlater,  and 
the  answer  did  not  make  him  feel 
more  satisfied  with  his  rashness. 

He  was  agreeable  and  gentleman- 
like, much  quieter  than  many  of  the 
others ;  he  had  been  very  kind,  too, 
in  offering  to  lend  him  money ;  and 
although  the  offer  had  never  been 
accepted,  still,  one  day  when  Find- 
later  had  treated  him  to  a  luxurious 
dinner  and  much  better  wine  than 
he  was  accustomed  to  drink,  Jack 
had  found  it  impossible  to  say  no, 
when  his  friend  asked  him,  just  for 
form's  sake,  to  put  his  name  to  a  bit 
of  paper.  He  had  the  sense  to  ask 
its  object,  and  was  told  it  was  per- 
fectly nominal — ^that  there  was  no 
risk  unless  he  considered  him.  Find- 


later,  a  pickpocket;  in  that  case 
he  had  made  himself  responsible 
for  forty  pounds. 

At  first  he  had  not  thought  much 
about  it;  but  a  week  or  so  before 
tibe  conversation  just  detailed,  he 
had  been  reading  a  novel  by  a  (wpu- 
lar  author,  in  which  all  the  n^or- 
tunes  of  the  principal  character 
arose  from  his  having  incautiouHly 
signed  his  name  to  another  man's 
biU. 

Forty  pounds,  he  knew,  was  a 
trifling  sum  to  many  people,  but  he 
had  promised  his  &tiier  and  himself 
that  he  would  not  spend  more  than 
his  allowance  during  his  first  year 
in  London,  and  thjs  was  exactly  one 
hundred  pounds.  His  sister  Fanny 
was  to  be  married  in  September,  and 
he  had  calculated  on  making  her  a 
handsome  present  Oh!  it  was 
absurd  folly  to  worry  himself. 
Findlater  was  not  a  jackpocket; 
still,  it  would  be  pleasanter  to  have 
an  explanation. 

We  know  how  unsatisfactory  the 
explanation  had  proved. 

A  week  affcer^^uds,  Findlater  was 
summoned  into  the  country  by  ike 
illness  of  an  uncle  who  had  ap- 
pointed him  his  heir:  the  hust 
time  Woods  met  him  he  nodded,  and 
passed  on,  but  told  him,  in  answer 
to  his  inquiry  about  the  length  of 
his  visit,  t^t  he  should  be  back  on 
the  39th  of  June. 

He  was  in  another  department  of 
the  office  to  Woods,  so  that  they  did 
not  often  meet 

On  the  morning  of  the  30th  of 
June,  Jack  called  on  his  friend  long 
before  office  hours:  he  inhabited  a 
luxurious  set  of  rooms  at  the  West 
End. 

The  porter  said  Mr.  Findlater  had 
returned  from  the  country  about  a 
week  previously,  and  now,  having 
got  his  holidays,  was  gone  abroad. 

'  But  he  must  have  Icit  a  message 
of  some  kind  or  other  for  me.' 

'No,  sir.  He  said,  tell  any  one 
who  may  call,  that  I'm  gone  abroad 
for  some  weeks,  and  that  Mr.  Cart- 
land  has  recovered.' 

Woods  stared  at  the  man  as  if  he 
did  not  understand  him.  Good 
heavens!  what  was  he  to  do? 
Forty  pounds!  Why,  he  had  not 
ten  pounds  in  ready  money,  and  the 
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idea  of  applying  to  his  &ther  for 
help  was  impossible — utterly  im- 
possible. Why,  he  knew  that  for 
months  they  had  been  denying 
themselves  in  every  way  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  dear  little  Fanny's  wed- 
ding outfit :  he  would  sell  his  watch, 
his  books— everything  he  possessed, 
sooner  than  that  they  should  know  it. 

He  walked  up  and  down  Pall 
Mall,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
till  it  became  time  to  turn  towards 
the  Strand.  Any  one  who  looked  in 
his  &ce  would  have  judged  him 
guilty  of  some  punishable  offence, 
so  conscience-stricken  and  miserable 
was  his  appearance. 

His  fellow-clerks  rallied  him,  and 
declared  he  had  been  jilted ;  but  he 
could  not  laugh  at  their  jokes.  He 
knew  nothing  of  money  matters,  his 
only  idea  being  that  if  he  could  not 
pay  the  money,  he  should  be  sent  to 
prison,  and  bieak  his  mother's  heart. 

Just  as  he  reached  his  lodging, 
a  bright  thought  flashed  thiough 
the  leaden  mist  that  seemed  closing 
round  him. 

Findlater  was  a  thorough  man  of 
business,  he  should  get  a  letter 
fiom  him  to-morrow  to  explain 
everything,  and  tell  him  what  to  do. 

So  the  poor  boy  got  some  sleep, 
which  he  would  not  have  done  with- 
out this  happy  thought — true  or 
fiilse,  it  does  not  matter.  Pandora 
was  a  wise  woman  to  keep  the 
elixir  of  life  in  her  box:  there  is 
meat,  drink,  sleep,  and  happiness 
in  Hope,  be  it  ever  so  delusive. 

But  no  letter  came. 

Woods  sat  and  dawdled  over  his 
hreak&st:  he  tried  to  &ncy  that 
was  not  the  postman  whose  gay 
scarlet  coat  he  had  distinctly  seen 
pass  the  window;  then  he  recol- 
lected how  a  few  months  ago  the 
postman  had  returned  after  he  had 
gone  by,  having  overlooked  a  letter 
he  had  to  deliver:  so  he  still  sat  and 
waited. 

What  was  the  form  in  these  cases, 
he  wondered?  Would  the  bill-holder 
apply  to  him,  or  should  he  go  him- 
self and  explain  it  all,  and  say  he  felt 
sure  Mr.  iindlater  would  be  home 
in  a  few  days  ?  What  a  miserable 
baby  he  felt  himself  in  this  world's 
knowledge!  Why  had  not  he 
aaked  one  of  his  feUow-clerks? 

VOL.  I.— NO.  n. 


In  his  secret  heart  he  felt  he  had 
done  something  so  very  'young' 
and  what  Shaksx)eare  calls  '  green,' 
in  putting  his  name  to  this  bill, 
that  he  had  not  courage  to  expose 
his  foUy ;  besides,  to  a^  now,  would 
seem  like  a  request  for  money,  and 
that  he  could  not  be  susi)ected  of 

'I'm  sure  I  cannot  get  through 
another  day  like  yesterday,  though. 
I'll  go  to  old  Franklyn  and  learn 
the  worst,  even  if  it  does  make  me 
late  at  office.' 

Franklyn  was  Mr.  Findlater's 
tailor. 

He  bowed  obsequiously  to  Mr. 
Woods  when  the  latter  entered  his 
fashionable  establishmeni 

Jack  soon  explained  that  he  did 
not  come  to  order  a  suit  of  clothes, 
but  to  have  a  little  conversation. 

'Certainly,  sir,'  said  the  ever- 
polite  tailor,  bowing  and  smiling; 
'I  am  happy  to  serve  you  in  any 
way.' 

As  soon  as  they  were  in  a  private 
room.  Woods  explained  his  business. 

'  Now,  Mr.  Franklyn,  I  have  never 
touched  a  farthing  of  this  forty 
pounds;  it  seems  rather  hard  I 
should  have  to  pay  it' 

The  tailor  went  to  a  row  of  lettered 
pigeon-holes  on  the  other  side  of  the 
room.  He  drew  some  papers  out  of 
one  of  the  Fs. 

'Tou  are  mistaken  in  the  sum, 
sir ;  your  name  appears  jointly  with 
Mr.  Findlater's  to  a  little  bill  for  one 
hundred  pounds.' 

'A  hundred!  That's  quite  im- 
possible. Mr.  Findlater  told  me  forty 
pounds  was  the  outeide  of  my  risk.' 

'I  can  explain  that,  sir;  the  ori- 
ginal bill  was  for  sixty  pounds ;  Mr. 
Findlater  wished  to  mcrease  the 
amount  to  one  hundred  pounds,  and 
I  said  I  should— just  for  form's  sake, 
you  understand — like  another  name 
on  the  bill,  and  he  brought  me  yours. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be  acquainted 
with  your  uncle,  sir — Mr.  Barron, 
and  I  felt  that  my  bill  was  as  safe 
as  the  bank  when  I  saw  your  name.' 

Woods  groaned. 

'  Mr.  Franklyn,  you  don't  mean 
to  say  I've  made  myself  answerable 
for  a  hundred  pounds  ?' 

'  Only  as  a  matter  of  form,  sir : 
dear  me — such  a  trifle,  and  if  it 
doesn't  quite  suit  you  to  settle  it 
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this  morning — ^why  not  lenew  for  a 
couple  of  months? 

'  And  then  there'll  be  ever  so 
much  more  iuterast  to  pay,  won't 
there?' 

'  My  dear  sir,  sudh  a  trifle  to  a 
yoimg  gentleman  with  your  con- 
nections.' 

'  But,  Mr.  FranMyn,  I  don't  un- 
derstand you:  you  seem  to  expect 
me  to  pay  it,  when  I  tell  you  I 
positively  can't,  and  that  I've  never 
had  the  money  at  all.  Do  you  mean 
to  say  Mr.  Findlater  won't  pay  any 
of  it  ?    He  can't  be  such  a ' 

'  My  dear  sir,  consider  a  little,'  in- 
terposed the  bland  tailor,  deprecat- 
in^y — ^for  Woods  was  pacing  up  and 
down  the  room  in  an  extremely 
wrathful  manner — '  Mr.  Findlater 
may  perhaps  stay  abroad  for  some 
time  longer.  You  see  there  are  so 
many  chances  in  the  matter.' 

The  tailor's  suave  tones  calmed 
the  victim,  and  he  said,  more  quietly, 
'  Do  you  mean  to  say  he  won't  be 
back  in  time  to  meet  this  bill?' 

'  I  should  be  very  sorry,  sir,  to  say 
anything  of  the  sort;  but  how  can 
one  tell  what  may  happen?' 

'  But  if  his  uncle  dies,  he  must 
come  back,  and  then  he'll  have 
enough  to  pay  every  one.' 

Mr.  Franklyn  smiled,  and  shrugged 
his  shoulders. 

'  I  should  not  think  that  would 
hurry  Mr.  !E^dlater's  return :  and — 
and — ^to  tell  you  the  truth,  so  many 
others  are  interested  in  Mr.  Cart- 
land's  decease,  that  perhaps  his  heir 
may  find  it  difficult  to  satisfy  evert/' 
body  out  of  what  he  has  been ex- 
pecting for  so  long  beforehand.' 

Ignorant  as  Woods  was,  he  could 
not  misunderstand  the  tailor's  mean- 
ing. He  evidentiy  did  not  exx)ect 
Findlater  to  meet  the  bill.  Despair 
made  him  desperate. 

'  Veiy  well,  Mr.  Franklyn,  I  see 
there's  no  help  for  it— I  shall  be 
glad  to  renew  for  two  months ;  but 
I  tell  you  plainly,  that  if  Mr.  Find- 
later  is  not  forthcoming  at  the  end 
of  that  time,  you  musft  not  think  of 
applying  to  my  uncle  Mr.  Barron; 
you  would  ruin  me  entirely.' 

'  My  dear  sir,'  said  tiie  tailor, 
soothingly,  'you  take  this  matter 
too  seriously;  these  little  bills  are 
eveiy-day  occuirenoas  with  gentie- 


men  of  fiishion.  To-day  you  are/«- 
sponsible  for  Mr.  Findlater,  next 
tune,  another  Mend  will  be  so  for 
you :  you  will  soon  get  used  to  it. 
Good  morning,  sir,  I  am  so  pleased 
to  settie  this  pleasantly  for  you.' 

And  he  ^niled  and  bowed  hia 
viaitar  out.        

CHAPTEE  n. 

THE  BROIHEBS. 

It  was  towards  the  end  of  August : 
London  was  of  course  a  desert,  and 
the  heat  of  tiie  weather  gave  it  almost 
the  arid,  scorched-up  look  of  a  real 
one:  the  Parks  were  brown  and 
withered:  there  was  nothing  to  re- 
fresh the  eye  or  the  senses  but  the 
bright  blue  sky,  and  its  glare  was 
ahnost  iosupportabla 

Our  Mend  Jack  Woods  was  still 
in* town;  he 'could  have  taken  his 
holiday  had  he  chosen ;  but  he  fiait 
this  would  have  involved  eixpense. 
He  had  heard  nothing  of  Findlater ; 
the  same  stereotyped  answer  was 
given  him  whenever  he  called  at  his 
rooms.  He  had  written  to  him  re- 
eatedly  at  all  the '  Foste  Bestantes ' 
e  could  think  of;  he  was  losing  all 
hope,  and  had  grown  pale,  and  thin, 
and  ill — so  ill,  that  on  the  previous 
evening  he  sent  a  note  round  to  the 
head  of  his  office,  saying  he  really 
must  beg  for  a  couple  of  days' 
leava 

And  now  he  had  them  he  did  not 
well  know  what  to  do  with  them; 
it  was  too  hot  to  keep  his  bed ;  he 
could  not  afford  to  call  in  a  doc^r ; 
and  to  venture  out  of  doors  in  the 
heat  of  the  sun  was  madness,  and 
yet  he  longed  for  air :  he  longed  to 
be  in  the  garden  at  home  with  his 
mother  and  teU  her  his  folly  and  Has 
punishment ;  but  he  did  not  dare  to 
think  of  home  till  after  the  ist  of 
September ;  perhaps  he  should  never 
see  any  of  them  again,  certainly  he 
could  not  if  he  dis^^aced  them. 

'  But  what  a  fool  I  am !'  he  thought 
'  I  asked  for  leave  that  I  might  go 
about  and  divert  my  thoughts  &om 
dwelling  on  this  wretchedness  which 
I  feel  Ib  driving  me  mad,  and  here  I 
sit  in  a  cheerlees  room  duller  even 
than  the  office.' 

He  knew  there  was  no  diade  to  be 
found  in  the  Pailcs^  so  he  did  not 
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tnni  westward,  and  was  going  into 
the  old  Temple  Gardens,  when  he 
bethought  himself  suddenly  of  the 
Docks.  He  had  only  been  there 
once,  on  his  first  arri'val  in  town, 
and  had  been  greatly  struck  with 
the  bustle  and  activity  going  on. 
Surely  he  must  see  something  to 
think'  about  and  distract  his  mind. 
Just  as  he  reached 'London  Bridge, 
and  was  looking  at  the  busy  scene 
below,  he  saw  a  Greenwich  steamer 
landing  its  passengers,  and  among 
them  a  party  of  young  men,  evi- 
dently naval  officers.  They  sprang 
up  the  landing  steps  amid  much 
noise  and  laughter,  one  of  them 
calling  out — 

'  Let's  go  for  a  minute  on  the 
jolly  old  Imdge.' 

They  came  up  to  where  Woods 
was  standing,  seeing,  but  scarcely 
noticing  what  was  going  on  around 
bim,  and  went  on  to  the  middle  of 
the  bridge.  One  of  them  stared  hard 
at  Jack  as  he  passed,  and  again  as 
he  returned.  When  he  reached  the 
foot  of  the  bridge,  he  turned  round, 
and  looked  so  fixedly  at  him  that 
Jack's  attention  was  aroused. 

In  an  instant  they  were  shaking 
hands  heartily,  and  in  another, 
Eichard  Woods  had  dragged  his 
brother  on  and  introduced  him  to 
his  friends,  who  weze  all  going  to  dine 
together  to  celebrate  their  return. 

Jack  tried  to  decline  joining  them, 
bat  he  was  not  listened  to,  while 
Richard  kept  on  asking  question 
after  question,  scarcely  waiting  for 
an  answer  after  he  had  learned 
all  were  well  at  home,  rattling  on  in 
the  wild  excitement  of  happiness 
about  his  prize  money-— for  they  had 
jnst  returned  from  China — ^and  the 
wonderfal  curiosities  he  had  brought 
for  Jack  and  Fanny. 

His  brother  walked  on  pale  and 
silent,  with  a  strange  jealous  feeling 
at  his  heart.  For  the  first  time  in 
their  hves  he  felt  himself  inferior  to 
Bichaid.  From  babyhood  he  had 
always  been  his  wild  brother's  good 
genius :  now  here  he  was,  after  all 
sorts  of  extravagant  and  even  blame- 
able  conduct,  rich  and  happy,  and 
would,  of  course,  be  for  some  time  to 
come  the  idol  of  those  at  home; 
while  he  who  had  been  so  steady, 
just  for  ane  little  rashness  was  to 


bring  lasting  sorrow  on  himself  and 
on  them. 

He  felt  more  dissatisfied  with  him- 
self than  with  Bichaid,  because  he 
knew  it  was  not  so  much  rashness 
that  had  made  him  sign  the  bill,  as 
want  of  moral  courage. 

He  had  thought  Findlater  would 
despise  him  and  call  him  '  a  muff'  if 
he  shrank  from  doing  what  he  told 
him  was  so  very  simple  and  custom- 
ary an  action.  Generally  he  could 
withstand  raillery;  but  he  had  felt 
greatly  flattered  by  the  marked 
notice  of  a  man  so  much  older,  and 
in  such  a  good  position,  and  he 
longed  to  show  him  that  the  covert 
sneer  he  often  indulged  in  against  the 
want  of  life  in  home-bred  youths  was 
misplaced  in  his  instance. 

!EUchard  noticed  his  paleness,  and 
presently  asked  if  he  had  been  ill. 

'  I  am  ill  now ;  but  take  no  notice 
tDl  we're  alone.' 

The  dinner  was  a  very  jovial  atMr, 
but  poor  Jack  felt  quite  out  of  his 
place  among  the  meny  sailors,  whose 
whole  conversation  was  a  series  of 
jokes. 

His  head  ached  and  throbbed  pain- 
fdlly:  his  brother  looked  at  him 
very  often,  and  evidently  noticed 
his  paleness;  for  he  took  leave  of 
his  mends  early,  spite  of  their  re- 
monstrances. 

When  they  reached  the  street,  he 
told  Jack  to  take  his  arm  and  lean 
on  it. 

'  Now,  my  boy,  I'll  see  you  home. 
I  wonder  if  there's  a  spare  bed  to  be 
had ;  if  not,  never  mind,  I'll  send  my 
bag  to  the  nearest  hotel,  and  sit  in. 
your  room  to-night.* 

'  There  is  a  room,  I  know,  and  on 
the  same  floor  as  mine,  if  it  has  not 
been  let  since  this  morning,'  said 
Jack,  faintly. 

'  Now  hold  your  tongue,  sir ;  the 
less  talk  we  have  to-night  the  better,' 
said  the  kind-hearted  sailor,  who,  ac- 
customed to  the  bronzed  faces  of  his 
comx)anions,  was  alarmed  at  Jack's 
pale,  haggard  appearance. 

More  than  once  during  the  night 
he  entered  the  room  to  see  if  his 
charge  were  sleeping  quietly,  for 
Jack  protested  entirely  against  his 
sitting  up  in  his  room ;  but  the  re- 
vulsion of  feding  their  sudden  meet- 
ing  had   cieated,  had  broken  the 
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spell  of  his  misery,  and  for  the  first 
time  for  several  weeks  he  slept 
soundly  till  morm'ng. 

He  was  so  glad  he  had  taken  a 
holiday  now — he  conld  tell  Bichaid 
everything  and  ask  his  advice. 
Bichard  £uad  grown  much  older,  or 
he  had  grown  younger.  He  seemed 
to  feel  he  had  an  elder  hrother  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life. 

He  had  not  finished  dressing, 
before  the  sailor  entered  his  room 
rubbing  his  eyes,  only  half  awake. 

'  What !  you  don't  mean  to  say 
you  are  up.  Jack?  I'd  booked  you 
for  a  week's  ilbiess  at  least ;  surely 
you're  not  well,  man,  all  in  a 
hurry.' 

'  I'm  sorry  to  disappoint  you,  if 
you  really  had  set  your  mind  on 
nursing  me ;  but  I  believe  the  sight 
of  a  home  fia^  was  my  best  cure, 
Richard.' 

'  Come,  let's  have  some  break&st, 
and  don't  stand  palavering  there, 
looking  about  as  white  as  your  shirt 
collar.' 

But  after  break£E»t,  Bichard  in- 
sisted on  hearing  his  brother's  story ; 
for  his  two  years'  absence  from  home 
had  entailed  a  good  deal  of  the 
world's  hard  usage  upon  him,  and 
this,  as  it  always  does  where  there  is 
A  really  good  foundation,  had  opened 
his  eyes  to  the  trials  of  others  and 
taught  him  sympathy. 

He  sat  thinMng  for  some  time 
after  Jack  had  finished. 

'  Supposing  I  pay  the  hundred 
X)Ounds  for  you,  and  leave  you  quite 
clear,  have  you  any  objection  to  my 
repaying  myself  in  any  way  I 
choose?' 

'  Of  course  not ;  but  you  mystify 
me,  and,  Bichard,  I  could  not  take 
your  money.' 

'  I'm  not  going  to  lose  a  penny  of 
it ;  I'm  not  such  a  flat  Now  I'm  off 
to  smoke  my  pipe  and  arrange  my 
ideas;  but  nund,  old  chap,  you're 
not  to  worry  any  more ;  the  money 
shall  be  paid  punctufdly,  and  all 
you've  got  to  do  is  to  hold  your 
tongue ;'  and  before  Jack  could  say 
a  word  of  thanks,  he  had  snatched 
up  his  hat  and  departed. 

He  did  not  appear  again  till 
evening,  and  then  he  put  Jack 
through  a  regular  cateehism  as  to 
Mr.  !F^dlat€3rs  appearance,  habits. 


pursuits,  friendjs,  and  places  of 
resort;  but  directly  his  brother 
began  to  question  in  return,  he  told 
him  that  was  a  part  of  the  bargain 
he  could  not  have  inMnged,  and 
went  off  to  bed. 


CHAPTEB  m. 

A  FULL  ON  THE  BIVEB. 

Mr.  Findlater  found  it  more  con- 
venient to  spend  his  leave  of  absence 
abroad,  till  two  or  three  '  little  bill ' 
afiairs  had  blown  over,  for  Jack  was 
not  by  any  means  the  only  friend  he 
honoured  with  such  a  mark  of  favour ; 
but  he   had   promised  the  young 

Viscount    .  to    meet   him    in 

Warwickshire,  for  the  ist  Septem- 
ber. His  leave  would  expire  on  the 
eighth,  and  he  was  too  keen  a  sports- 
man to  give  up  a  day's  shooting 
easily.  Although  he  thought  it 
most  probable  Mr.  Franklyn  had 
allowed  Jack  to  renew  for  a  couple 
of  months,  he  did  not  care  about  be- 
ing seen  in  town  before  settling  day* 

There  was  money  also  to  be  re- 
ceived at  his  banker^s,  and  as  he  had 
good  reasons  for  keeping  this  &ct 
secret,  he  preferred  receiving  it 
himself;  besides,  he  must  have  a  new 
sporting  rig:  he  could  not  be  ex- 
posed to  the  remarks  of  his  friend's 
gamekeeper  as  to  the  want  of  com- 
pleteness in  his  accoutrements. 

One  day  would  do  it  all ;  and  he 
must  be  a  bungler,  indeed,  if  he 
could  not  contrive  to  spend  one  day 
in  London  incog. 

He  was  determined  not  to  sleep 
in  town,  that  would  double  the  risk 
of  deteciaon,  for  he  did  not  intend  to 
visit  his  own  rooms. 

So  he  travelled  all  night  and 
arrived  in  the  grey  of  early  morning, 
before  the  shops  were  open. 

This  was  provoking ;  however,  he 
must  breakmst,  and  the  qm'ckest 
way  to  do  this  was  at  the  Bailway 
Hotel  adjoining  the  station. 

At  eight  o'clock  he  sent  for  a  cab, 
paid  his  bill  at  the  hotel,  and  jumped 
mto  the  vehicle  with  his  port- 
manteau, feeling  that  risk  was  over 
now.  He  should  keep  that  cab  until 
it  deposited  him  at  the  railway 
station  on  his  way  to  D , 

As  he  drew  up  the  window  he 
noticed  a  young  man  with  his  hat 
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pulled  down  over  his  eyes,  lounging 
against  the  portico  of  the  hotel,  and 
attentively  watching  him.  For  a 
moment  he  felt  anxious;  but  the 
next,  he  laughed,  and  told  himself 
the  air  of  England  was,  as  foreign- 
ers say,  fall  of  worry. 

He  drove  first  to  the  banker's  and 
drew  the  two  hundred  pounds  he 
expected,  for  Mr.  Gartland  had  been 
so  touched  by  his  nephew's  devotion 
to  him  during  his  illness,  that  (I 
suppose,  too,  to  make  up  to  him  for 
having  recovered)  he  had  this  quar- 
ter doubled  the  handsome  allowance 
he  made  him,  an  allowance  of  which 
Mr.  Findlater  had  hitherto  succeeded 
in  keeping  the  world  in  ignorance. 

As  he  came  out  of  the  banker's  he 
again  saw  the  same  young  man 
standing  as  if  about  to  get  into  a 
Hansom  cab. 

It  might  be  a  chance  coiacidence ; 
but  it  was  an  unpleasant  one. 

His  resolution  was  soon  taken ;  he 
finished  his  equipment  as  speedily 
as  possible,  and  then  drove  on  to  the 
station.  Here  he  looked  round  for 
his  unknown  tormentor,  but  he 
could  not  see  him ;  however,  it  was 
best  to  be  on  the  safe  side.    He  took 

his  ticket  to  D ;  but  he  left  the 

train  at  a  little  fishing  village  a  few 
miles  from  London,  as  quietly  and 
unobtrusively  as  possible. 

He  had  managed  matters  so  ra- 
pidly that  it  was  not  much  past 
noon  when  he  strolled  up  to  the 
door  of  the  pretty  village  inn. 

The  *  Crowing  Cock '  was  a  favour- 
ite haunt  for  anglers,  artists,  and 
redded  idlers  of  all  sorts — but  on 
this  day  it  was  very  still  and  de- 
serted. Either  the  eve  of  the  ist 
September  is  not  a  fiavourable  day 
for  anglers,  or  some  other  reason, 
had  almost  cleared  the  httlc  cofifee- 
room  of  guests.  Only  one  remained, 
a  severe-looking  old  gentleman,  in- 
tent on  the  *  Times,*  who  evidently, 
by  a  restless  movement  of  his  eye- 
brows, considered  Mr.  Findlater's 
entrance  an  intrusion.  There  was  a 
large  French  window  in  the  room 
opening  on  to  a  smooth,  well-kept 
grass  plot,  large  enough  to  be  called 
a  lawn,  which  sloped  gradually 
down  to  the  riv^. 

Mr.  Findlater  rang  for  the  waiter 
and  ordered  his  dinner — ^he  would 


dine  at  a  little  table  in  the  large 
window  recess. 

But  as  he  had  ordered  a  roast 
chicken  the  waiter  humbly  suggested 
it  could  not  be  ready  much  before 
three  o'clock.  They  had  not  ex- 
pected company  that  morning  and 
were  quite  out  of  poultry — of  course 
it  could  soon  be  procured  if  the 
gentleman  did  not  mind  waiting. 

The  gentleman  looked  annoyed; 
but  he  was  a  thorough  Londoner, 
and  could  not  digest  even  the  notion 
of  an  ill-cooked,  probably  tough  chop 
or  steak,  so  he  said  he  would  wait 

'  I  suppose  I  can  have  a  bed  here 
if  I  don  t  feel  inclined  to  go  on  after 
dinner?' 

The  waiter  bowed,  flourished  his 
napkin,  and  said  they  had  the 
best  sleeping  accommodation  pos- 
sible; would  the  gentleman  choose 
his  room  and  have  his  luggage 
carried  there  ? 

'  If  there's  a  large  bed-room  over 
this  with  a  river  view,  I'll  have  that.' 

'  Certainly,  sir.' 

Mr.  Findlater  stepped  out  on  the 
grass-plot    The  stillness  and  repose 
of  the  whole  scene  was  delightful 
after  the  rapid  motion  he  had  been 
undergoing     for     four-and-twenty 
hours.     He  stretched  himself  full 
length  on  the  grassy  slope  and  lit  a , 
cigar.     White   and   yellow  water- 
Hlies  formed  a  gold  and  silver  border 
along  the  river ;  they  seemed  to  «it' 
like  water  nymphs  in  their  broad, 
green   leaves,   as  if  meditating    a 
voyage  when  iheir  coiling,  snake- 
like stems  should  release  them  from . 
anchorage. 

You  need  not  &ncy  that  Mr.. 
Findlater  bestowed  any  attention  on 
the  water-lilies,  unless  their  gold  and 
silver  appearance  might  have  given 
him  an  idea,  or  he  mght  think  how 
impossible  it  would  be  to  extricate  a  . 
drowning  man  from  theu-  entangling 
masses  —  drowning  was  an  evil 
dreaded  by  him,  as  ho  had  never 
been  able  to  learn  to  swim. 

He  lay  there  smoking  and  think- 
ing over  his  lucky  escape.  Franklyn 
would  not  renew  again — that  he  was 
sure  of:  poor  Woods!  He  wondered 
how  he  would  manage;  it  would 
teach  lum  a  httle  life  and  business, 
and  his  uncle,  Mr.  Barron,  ought  to^ 
do  something  for  the  lad;  it  was 
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only  kind  to  give  him  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

He  tamed  to  pleasanter  thoughts : 
there  would  most  likely  be  some  very 

young  men  at  D :  one  he  knew 

— 'the  son  of  a  nouveau  ricJie — who 
would  of  course  be  delighted  to  be 
noticed  by  a  Mend  of  the  Viscount's 
and  learn  a  few  of  the  secrets  of  life. 

'  And  as  my  uncle  can't  live  for 
eyer,  it's  as  well  to  have  some  one 
else  to  &1I  back  upon/  said  Mr. 
Fmdlater  to  himself  as  he  ran  his 
ringed  fingers  through  his  long, 
attenuated  whiskers. 

He  had  nearly  &llen  asleep  in  the 
midst  of  his  financial  calculations 
when  the  waiter  came  to  announce 
dinner. 

There  had  been  another  arriTal, 
for  a  table  was  set  not  &r  from  bis 
own,  and  at  it  a  sunburned,  bronzed- 
looking  young  man,  with  a  very 
brood  pair  of  shoulders,  was  vigor- 
ously attacldng  a  cold-moat  pie. 

Mr.  Findlater  wbs  secretly  dis- 
gusted to  find  his  solitude  disturbed, 
for  tiie  old  gentiemon  had  retired. 
However,  the  new  comer  kept  his 
back  turned  towards  him  till  he  had 
finished  eating.  He  then  suddenly 
faced  round  and  told  the  waiter  to 
bring  him  some  rum  and  a  fresh 
bottle  of  cold  water,  and  to  wheel 
his  table  nearer  the  window. 

The  waiter  looked  puzzled,  for  the 
table  was  a  heavy  one,  and  I  am  not 
sure  that  it  was  not  fixed  to  the 
floor. 

'Oh,  never  mind,'  said  the 
stranger, '  I  dare  say  the  gentiemon 
in  the  window  there  won't  object  to 
your  putting  my  grog  and  glass  on 
the  comer  of  his  toble ;  I  won't  dis- 
turb him.' 

Mr.  Findlater  was  surprised,  but 
he  had  just  made  an  excellent  din- 
ner and  felt  well  disposed  towai'ds 
mankind  in  general,  and  he  soon 
found  himself  listening  to  the  sea- 
faring stories  of  his  companion. 

'  Are  you  fond  of  the  water?'  said 
the  latter. 

*  Very,  if  I  can  get  any  one  to  row 
me.' 

'  Oh,  that* s  slow  work ;  the  whole 
of  the  fun's  in  the  pulling.' 

'  Ah !  I  suppose  you're  an  expe- 
rienced hand;  now,  were  you  ever 
upset?' 


'Often;  I  can't  say  I  ever  upset 
myself,  but  if  I  did  I  shouldn't  care. 
I'm  fond  of  the  water  any  way.' 

'  Ah!   You  can  swim,  I  suppose?' 

'  like  a  duck  <x  a  cork.  I  believe 
the  water's  my  natural  dement' 

'  I  envy  you.  I  never  could  swim, 
and  I  don't  believe  I  shall  ever  learn 
how.' 

They  talked  on  for  nearly  an  hour, 
Findlater  becoming  more  and  more 
interested  in  his  companion,  who 
hinted  that  he  had  just  returned  from 
China  with  'lots  of  prize-money.' 
Mr.  Findlater  hated  spirits;  but  to 
humour  his  new  acquaintance  he 
drank  rather  freely  of  rum  and 
water,  having  already  taken  a  good 
deal  of  wine. 

At  length,  flushed  and  excited,  he 
proposed  a  stroll  along  the  river- 
side, and  when  the  stranger  offered 
to  row  him  up  and  down  while  he 
smoked,  he  luailed  the  idea  as  de- 
lightful. 

'Have  yon  any  light  wherry 
hero?' 

'Yes,  sir;  plenty,  sir,  if  you'll 
step  down  and  look  at  'em.' 

'Well,  you  go  down  and  choose 
one,'  said  Findlater.  'I'll  be  with 
you  in  a  minute.' 

Ho  found  his  new  friend  waiting 
for  him  impatiently  in  one  of  those 
cockle-shell  skifGs  that  look  scarcely 
made  to  hold  one  person,  much  less 
two. 

Mr.  Findlater,  like  all  men  who 
can't  swim,  always  felt  nervous  at 
getting  into  a  boat,  but  he  was 
ashamed  to  let  his  nautical  Mend 
see  that  he  had  any  fears. 

They  rowed  about  half  a  mile 
down  the  river  in  perfect  sHenoe, 
when  the  sailor  suddenly  drew  in 
his  sculls  and  looked  round  him. 

The  stream  was  much  broader 
here — ^the  banks  fringed  with  huge 
sedges  several  feet  in  height  There 
were  no  grassy  slopes,  no  sign  of 
human  habitation,  it  was  all  deso- 
late and  gloomy.  When  they  started, 
the  sun  was  one  blaze  of  glory ;  it 
was  setting  now  behind  a  bank  of 
leaden  clouds  which  rapidly  over^ 
spread  the  sky. 

'  What  are  you  looking  for?'  said 
Mr.  Findlater,  as  the  boat  remained 
stationary. 

'  I  was  looking  for  an  dd  land- 
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mark.  Tes,  there  it  is;  that  old 
pollard  stump  among  the  sedges. 
Yea,  I  was  right ;  we  are  in  the  very 
deepest  part  of  the  river.' 

He  spoke  very  slowly  and  deli- 
berately, and  in  quite  a  different 
tone.  His  face  even  had  undergone 
a  change :  his  brows  were  knit,  his 
lips  tightly  pressed  together  as  he 
nused  his  head  abruptly  and  looked 
sternly  and  searchingly  at  his  com- 
panion. 

'  Now,  Mr.  Findlater ;  I  know  your 
name,  you  see,  although  you  have 
not  cared  to  ask  me  for  mine.  I 
will  spare  you  the  question — ^I  am 
Biohard  Woods,  and  I  will  trouble 
yon  to  himd  me  over  one  hundred 
pounds  on  account  of  my  brother, 
Jack  Woods' — and  he  drew  from  his 
pocket  and  held  before  his  compa- 
nion's eyes  a  copy  of  the  bill  in  his 
brother's  handwriting. 

'Good  God!'  cried  the  startled 
man ;  '  what  can  you  mean  by  such 
extraordinary  conduct?  row  me  to 
land  at  once.' 

The  sailor  smiled  contemptuously 
«nd  crossed  his  arms  firmly  over 
his  broad  chest 

'Once  more,  Mr.  IPindlater,  we 
are  in  the  deepest  part  of  the  river ; 
i^ere  is  no  human  being  near  us. 
Will  you  give  me  the  money  ?' 

Findlat^  hesitated;  he  began  to 
fiweor  and  bully,  but  his  voice  died 
away  as  he  saw  no  hesitation  in  his 
detomined  companion. 

'Set  me  ashore  and  then  I  wiU 
talk  to  you.' 

The  sailor  bent  down  and  removed 
the  bottom  plank  of  the  boat,  and 
before  the  other  could  interfere^ 
pulled  out  the  cork. 

In  bubbled  the  water  with  a  fierce 
gurgle  as  if  hungry  for  its  prey. 
'  '  Look  here ;  in  two  minutes  this 
boat  will  fin  and  sink,  and  you  with 
lier ;  take  your  choice  of  that  or  jxay 
me  the  money.' 


Findlater's  &ce  was  ghastly;  he 
looked  around  in  despair ;  there  was 
nothing  to  be  seen  but  the  tall  sedges 
shaking  their  heads  as  if  in  mockery 
of  help. 

He  tried  to  speak,  but  he  could 
not ;  his  wide-opened  eyes  and  fixed 
mouth  were  like  those  of  a  corpse : 
the  fear  of  a  horrible  and  present 
death  paralyzed  him. 

But  the  bubbling  water  soon 
roused  him. 

He  darted  his  hand  into  his  breast 
pocket  and  drew  out  a  small  leatiier 
case,  which  he  handed  to  the  sailor. 

'  Ah !'  said  the  latter,  drawing  a 
long  breath  as  he  replaced  the  cork ; 
'I  thought  you  would  turn  out  a 
reasonable  being  after  all,'  and  he 
proceeded  coolly  to  bale  out  the 
water  with  Mr.  Findlater's  hat 

Jack  Woods  has  never  signed  his 
name  to  a  friend's  bill  again,  and  I 
fun  happy  to  say  that  Bichard  has 
become  a  respectable  member  of 
society. 

How  the  shrewd,  resolute  sailor 
managed  to  get  a  clue  to  Findlater's 
movements  is  not  material  to  our 
story.  We  have  seen  how  Eichard 
kept  his  man  well  in  view,  pre- 
pared to  use,  as  he  best  could, 
the  first  opportunity  when  tho- 
roughly alone.  The  plan  of  get- 
ting the  scoundrel  on  the  river  was 
a  bright  idea  which  flawed  across 
the  ready-witted  youth  as  soon  as  he 
learned  Findlater's  fear  of  the  water. 
We  need  not  stop  to  inquire  whe- 
ther, in  the  heat  of  passion,  a  clever 
device  might  not  have  become 
deadly  earnest  Enough  that  the 
tale  I  have  been  telling  is  a  true 
one.  I  am  ignorant  of  Mr.  Find- 
later's &te.  Possibly  he  may  yet 
fulfil  the  higher  destiny  promised 
by  the  hackneyed  proverb  to  a  man 
'  not  bom  to  be  drowned.' 

G.P. 
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A  PEEP  behind  the  scenes  of  a 
theatre,  at  the  most  ordinary 
times^  affords  a  strange  and  curious 
spectacle.  Nothing  strikes  the 
stranger  so  much  as  the  quaint  and 
dingy  look  of  everything  around 
him.  The  boarding  of  the  stage, 
which,  from  the  fiSnt,  appears  so 
Well  calculated  for  the  dehcate  satin 
shoes  of  the  dancer,  is  found,  on  near 
inspection,  to  be  rugged  and  worn, 
and  intersected  on  every  hand  by 
the  projecting  edges  of  traps.  Eight 
and  left,  and  at  the  back,  when  the 
stage  is  clear  of  scenery,  you  see  the 
rough,  unplastered  walls,  blotched 
with  dark  greasy  spots,  where 
painters  and  carpenters  have  been 
accustomed  to  squeeze  through  be- 
hind close  sets  and  drawn-off  flats. 
Looking  up  among  the  jointed 
grooves  projecting  in  all  sorts  of 
mntastic  attitudes  from  the  'flies,' 
you  conceive  the  notion  of  being  in 
an  unfinished  house  before  the  floors 
are  laid,  in  which  a  large  number  of 
the  old  wooden  telegraphs  have  been 
stored.  The  ropes  and  pulleys  are 
suggestive  of  a  ship,  and  the  sky 
boKiers  of  a  dyer's  loft.  The  Bowers 
of  Bliss  and  Palaces  of  Delight, 
which  look  so  dazzling  at  night,  are 
incomprehensible  smudges  at  close 
quarters  by  day.  Daylight  takes 
all  the  romance  out  of  the  theatre. 
When  the  lamps  have  gone  out  and 
the  grey  dawn  streams  in  through 
the  dingy  panes  in  the  roof,  the 
royal  palace  down  below  becomes  a 
bam.  The  sun  makes  everything 
bright  and  gay — everything  but  the 
theatre.  Thalia  and  Melpomene 
hold  their  license  from  Diana. 

A  rehearsal !  what  a  strange  affisdr 
is  that!  Here  the  envious  daylight 
takes  the  romance,  too,  out  of  the 
actors.  Your  Divinity  of  the  foot- 
lights comes  in  draggled  from  a  long 
walk* in  the  rain,  and  gets  'blown 
up '  by  the  uncouth  stage-manager 
—  stage-managers  are  always  un- 
couth, on  principle— for  being  late. 
'Now  then,  Mjss  Divinity,  how 
much  longer  are  we  to  be  kept  wait- 
ing for  you?'  Miss  Divinity  is 
carefully  putting  by  her  dripping 
umbrella  and  muddy  goloshes  in 
the  prompter's  box.     Your  comic 


favourite  comes  on  with  a  comforter 
and  a  cough,  grumbling  at  his  part, 
for  which  he  shows  his  contempt  by 
blundering  at  every  second  word, 
and  going  up  to  the  author  and 
asking  what  it  means.  The  piece  is 
intended  to  be  a  comic  one— *a 
regular  screamer.'  It  sounds,  as 
the  words  are  mumbled  over,  as 
serious  as  a  sermon.  The  comic 
man  looks  as  gloomy  as  a  vampire. 
The  draggled  divinity  wears  an 
aspect  positively  repulsive.  The 
first  old  man  is  the  embodiment  of 
injury  and  insult  combined.  The 
second  chambermaid  is  a  walking 
effigy  of  disgust.  The  first  young 
man,  contemplating  '  half  a  length,* 
is  satisfied  that  a  piece  in  which  he 
has  so  little  to  say  must  prove  a 
dead  fedlure;  the  author  begins  to 
think  so  too.  He  thought  hw  piece 
fanny  once;  but  not  now.  Day- 
light and  rehearsal  have  taken  all 
the  fun  out  of  it,  and  it  will  not  be 
restored  until  Miss  Divinity  has  put 
on  her  pretty  dress,  and  the  comic 
man  has  reddened  his  nose,  and  the 
lamps  are  lit.  A  stage  rehearsal  is 
at  all  times  a  sternly  practical  and 
business-like  proceeding ;  and  most 
particularly  and  peculiarly  so  when 
the  business  in  hand  is  the  harle- 
quinade— ^the  comic  scenes,  as  they 
are  called— of  a  pantomime. 

The  young  i)eople,  ay,  and  the  old 
people  no  less,  who  sit  in  the  boxes 
and  roar  until  the  tears  run  down 
iheir  cheeks  at  the  frolicsome  wag- 
geries of  the  Clown,  and  the  amusing 
discomfiture  which  he  visit*  upon 
Pantaloon  and  the  other  destined 
martyrs  of  the  drama,  are  little 
accustomed  to  reflect  that  all  this 
extravagant  nonsense  has  first  of  all 
to  do  with  tears,  not  of  laughter* 
but  of  pain  and  giief,  and  wearing 
toil.  Ail  this  kiclong,  and  slapping, 
and  burning  with  imaginary  im-hot 
pokers,  has  been  a  very  serious  and 
pamful  business  for  a  fortnight  or 
more  before  the  opening  night  The 
Clown  looks  a  merry  wag,  does  he 
not?  A  fellow  of  infinite  jest — 
always  ready  for  a  mad  prank.  You 
should  see  him  in  his  canvas  trou- 
sers and  slippers  at  rehearsal,  prac- 
tising the  slap  with  Pantaloon,  or 
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trying  his  bock  for  a  summersault. 
It  is  a  long  time  since  he  has  turned 
bead  over  heels,  and  he  is  not  with- 
out fears  for  his  neck  or  some  of  his 
bones.     Pantaloon  and  Harlequin 
are  as  nervoas  as  he   is,  and  the 
pyramid  at  the  end  of  the  '  rally '  is 
a  fiulure.    They  have  not  yet  warmed 
to  their  work.     They  try  and  try 
again,    and    fail    and   foil   again. 
Boused  at  length  by  the  reproach- 
ful looks,  if  not  words  of  the  ma- 
nager, they  rush  at  it  desperately — 
neck  or  nothing — and  at  last  the 
dangerous    feat    is    accomplished. 
What  follows  is  easy  after  this  point ; 
since  now  the  pantomimists  have 
thrown  all  care  for  their  bones  be- 
hind them.    Seeing  that  a  Clown 
nightly  runs  the  risk  of  maiming 
himself  for    life,  it   is    somewhat 
astonishing     that     the     character 
should  be  so  much  coveted.     The 
market,  however,  is   always  over- 
stocked with  Clowns,  and  the  over- 
flow   runs  to   Pantaloons.    Don't 
imagine,  for  a  moment,  that  the 
Pantaloon  is  always,  or  even  occa- 
sionally, the  old  man  he  looks.    He 
is  generally  a  very  young  man,  not 
imlrequently    a    mere    youth    of 
eighteen  or  twenty.     He  does  not 
choose  to  be  Pantaloon,  you  may  be 
BUie  of  that.     Does  the   aspirant 
after  histrionic  honours  take  to  the 
profession  that  he  may  play  Bosen- 
crantz    and    Guildenstem ? .      No; 
Hamlet  is  his  mark.    But  as  we 
cannot  all  be  Hamlets,  some  of  us 
must  play  Bosencrantz  and  Guilden- 
stem.   So  with  pantomimists.   They 
cannot  all  be  Clowns.    Some  one 
must  be  Pantaloon  and  have  his 
fingers   pinched.      But    these   dii 
minores  will  have  their  consolation 
some  day.    When  Bosencrantz  goes 
into  the  country  he  will  be  nothing 
short  of  Prince  of  Denmark,  and 
Pantaloon— why,  he  will  be  Clown. 
Pantomimists  appear   under    so 
many  different  aspects  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  fix  their  identity  and  deter- 
mine their  normal  condition.    What 
Clowns  and  Pantaloons  do  in  the 
summer,  is,  we  beheve,  a  mystery  as 
profound    as    the    authorship    of 
Junius.     All  that  is  known  about 
them  is  that  they  come  out  of  their 
holes  in  a  very   dingy  and  dilapi- 
dated condition  about  the  beginning 


of  December,  and,   reversing    the 
order  of  all  floral  things,  burst  into 
full  bloom  amid  the  frost  and  snow  of 
January.      A  Clown  is  a  sort  of 
human  crocus,  and  his  full  bloom 
takes  the   magnificent    form   of  a 
hght-coloured,  fluffy  greatcoat,  com- 
bined with    a    glossy  hat  with    a 
broadly-braided  and  tumed-in  brim, 
a    splendid    waistcoat,   and   studs, 
rings,    and    chains    designed    and 
executed  on  the  largest  scale  known 
to  the  jeweller's  art.    His  diamonds, 
if  valued  according  to  their  size, 
lEdiould  be  worth  a  Mug's  ransom,  or, 
shall  we  say,  a  Colleen-Bawn  for- 
tune?   It  is  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the 
Clown  in  private    life,   always   to 
make  up  for  the  heavy  swell.    Per- 
haps this  may  be  only  the  natural 
rebound  fromtbe  fool's  dress,  and  the 
bumpkin's  grin,  and  the  knock-kneed 
walk   of  his     footlight   existence. 
View  >^im  in  the  staneet  in  nil  his 
glory.    Does  he  look  like  a  person- 
age who  could  condescend  to  squash 
a  baby  or  pocket  a  string  of  sau- 
sages?     Can    you    imagine   that 
magnificent  personage  turning  heels 
overhead?      Can   you    conceive  a 
grand   seigneur    like    this    being 
troubled  in  his  mind  by  the  loss  of 
afourpenny  bit?    Can  you  imagine 
him  B&etching  his  mouth  from  ear 
to  ear,  and  asking  you  '  how's  your 
mother  ?'    If  he  were  to  sing,  would 
you    expect    '  Tippetywitchet '     or 
'Hot  Codlings'  from  him?     No: 
Fiff-poLff,  or  Suon  la  Tromha.    Nor 
does  the  Clown  forget  his  dignity 
even   when    he   wears   the   yomi. 
Though  the  fluffy  greatcoat,  and  the 
braided  hat,  and  the  Brobdignagian 
jewellery  are  stowed  away  in  the 
dressing-room,  the   self-importance 
is  all  here,  asserting  itself  royally 
through  the  thick  coat  of  bismuth, 
the  moment  he  makes  his  exit  and 
reaches  the  wing.    See  him  come  off 
from  bonneting  a  policeman,  steal- 
ing a  leg  of  mutton,  or  tripping-up 
a  baker.     He  is  no  longer  Clown, 
but  Mr,  Grimaldi  Jones ;  and  the 
subordinates  at  the  wing  say, '  Sir,' 
to  hini ;  and  his  dresser  obsequiously 
asks    him    if   he    would   please  to 
change ;  and  to  all  these  respectful 
addr^ses  he    replies  in   the  lofty 
style   of  a   Don   Magnifico.       No 
eminent  tragedian  is  more  exacting 
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of  respect  than  the  &TOiirite  OIowil 
And  sometimes  in  these  days  he  gets 
as  high  pay  as  the  eminent  tragedian. 
Pi-etfy  actresses,  we  know,  are  apt 
to  crush  the  hearts  of  young  gallants 
in  the  stalls.  But  did  it  over  enter 
any  one's  mind  to  conceiye  that  a 
knock-kneed,  wide-mouthed  clown 
was,  in  any  point  of  view,  adapted 
to  crush  the  hearts  of  ladies  in  the 
boxes?  We  should  say,  never. 
But  still  it  is  a  fact,  that  Clown 
graces  have  an  attraction  for  the 
£ur  sex.  We  once  knew  a  Clown 
who  was  taken  a  fancy  to  by  a  lady 
— a  real  lady,  of  property,  too. 
She  married  him,  and  next  boxing- 
night  the  Clown  came  to  the  theaize 
in  his  own  carriage.  He  bad  now 
money  enough  for  his  support  with- 
out acting;  but  his  wife  liked  to 
see  him  play  Clown,  and  it  was  part 
of  the  matrimonial  compact  that  he 
should  continue  his  profession. 

Pantaloons,  when  they  have  given 
up  all  hope  of  becoming  Clowns 
and  have  settled  down  into  the  lean 
and  slippered  existence,  exhibit  an 
idiosyncrasy  of  an  opposite  kind« 
They  do  not  aspire  to  be  swells. 
On  the  contrary,  thoy  affect  extreme 
plainness  of  dress,  and  sometimes 
even  seediness.  This  latter,  how- 
ever, may  not  always  be  an  affecta- 
tion. The  Pantaloon  carries  into 
private  life  the  passive  charac- 
teristics which  distinguish  him  on 
the  stage.  His  demeanour,  both  in 
the  street  and  in  society,  is  that  of 
one  who  feels  conscious  that  his 
destiny  is  to  suffer  discomfiture  and 
be  put  upon.  He  appears  prepared 
on  all  occasions  to  take  and  give  the 
slap,  and  to  suffer  any  accident  that 
may  happen  to  him  with  an  equal 
mind.  The  force  of  habit  remains 
strong  within  him  long  after  he  lias 
retired  from  the  boards.  It  was 
once  our  high  privilege  to  be  on 
intimate  terms  with  a  Pantaloon — 
one  of  the  old  school.  On  a  certain 
occasion  when  we  took  tea  with  him, 
a  clothes-horse  fell  against  him  afi 
he  was  in  the  act  of  buttering  his 
mufSn.  In  an  instant  he  dropped 
the  knife,  gave  the  slap,  and  shied 
bis  muffin  across  the  table  at  his  son 
and  heir  (aged  twelve),  who,  receiv- 
ing it  in  the  eye,  letumed  the  slap 
with  a  promptitude  which  clearly 


showed  the  direction  of  his  ambition. 
We  shall  never  forget  the  meeting 
which  took  place  between  our  Panta- 
loon and  a  retired  Clown  of  his 
former  acquaintance.  The  Clown 
had  become  a  master  chimney-sweep, 
and  had  grown  stout,  and  wore 
broad  doth.  Pantaloon  (also  in  his 
Sunday  clo&es),  viewing  him  from 
the  door  of  a  hostelry,  cried  out  in  a 
joyful  voice,  '  AVhat,  Tonuny,  is  that 
you?'  'What,  Joey!'  cried  the 
former  Clown — rushing  to  embrace 
his  old  coUahorateur — *Tip  us  the 
slap,  old  boy.'  And  then  and  there 
on  the  muddy  pavement,  and  in 
their  suits  of  broad  cloth,  the  habit 
of  old  days  came  back  upon  them, 
and  they  flapped  and  slapped  and 
turned  head  over  heels,  and  then 
grasped  each  other  by  the  hand 
with  a  warmth  of  friendliness  that 
was  quite  refreshing  to  witness. 

It  perhaps  never  occurred  to  yon, 
MaterfEunilias,  sitting  smiling  in 
the  dress  circle,  witii  your  olive 
branches  around  you,  that  Colum- 
bine, who  is  frisking  and  pirouetr 
ting  before  you,  is  herself  a  mater- 
fairrjlias,  and  that  while  she  is  trip- 
ping about  here  in  short  gauze 
pettiooate,  she  has  littie  ones  of  her 
own  tossing  about  in  their  beds  in 
some  cheerless  lodging,  anxiously 
waiting  for  mother's  step  on  the 
stairs.  She  and  Harlequin  play  the 
lovers  well,  do  they  not  ?  They  are 
all  youth  and  grace,  and  smiles  and 
airiness.  Yes ;  and  they  have  been 
man  and  wife  these  dozen  years,  and 
have  had  their  cares  and  their  joys, 
their  gladness  and  their  sorrow, 
like  the  real  people  who  sit  around 
you.  It  is  weU  to  look  at  them  as 
real  people.  We  can  the  better 
appreciate  the  praiseworthy  efforts 
which  they  mal^ — ^in  the  only  way 
they  can— to  do  their  duty.  And 
what  a  strange  sphere  it  is  from  our 
point  of  view !  The  eldest  of  Harle- 
quin and  Columbine — a  youth  of 
fourteen — is  now  standing  at  the 
wing — ^he  is  call-boy  —  \vitnessing 
his  fatheor  and  his  mother  dancing. 
Fancy  yourself,  Materfamfliafl,  with 
PaterfiEimilias  in  those  clothes,  yon 
in  the  short  gauze  petticoats,  and  he 
in  the  spangles,  doing  a  cracovienne 
in  the  presence  of  your  son !  Thank 
your   stars  that   you   have  better 
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work  to  do;  but  it  is  not  sterner 
nor  harder  work  than  this. 

The  individualities  of  pantomim- 
ists  are  exhibited  in  a  stnking  light 
at  a  morning  rehearsal,  when  the 
niuomantic  daylight  streams  down 
upon  them.  One  thing  perplexes 
you  yery  much,  and  that  is,  among 
the  motley  crowd  at  the  wing  to 
determine  who  is  who.  Two  men 
in  canvas  trousers  with  white  skullr 
caps  on  tibeir  heads  ore  busying 
themselves  in  front.  Who  are  they  ? 
Clown  and  Pantaloon.  But  which 
is  which?  It  would  be  difficult  to 
guess  &om  their  present  appearance, 
for  they  have  left  ofif  the  clothes  of 
the  outer  world,  and  have  not  yet 
endued  themselves  in  the  distm- 
gnishing  garments  of  the  panto- 
mime. Ajad  this  crowd  of  men, 
women,  and  children  of  all  ages, 
sizes,  and  apparent  conditions — who 
are  they?  Some  of  the  men  are 
of  clerical  aspect  and  wear  black, 
eomewhat  rusty,  and  shiny  hats  of 
the  respectable  chimney-pot  order. 
A  good  many  of  them  are  grizzled 
wiSi  age,  and  bear  the  stamp  of  care 
upon  their  brows.  The  women  are 
a  tiiin,  poorly-clad,  anxious-loddng 
set ;  most  of  them  with  children  in 
their  charge — some  of  them  little 
mites  of  tlungs,  not  more  than  three 
or  four  years  old.  There  is  an  air 
of  combined  poverty  and  respecta- 
bility about  this  motley  crowd  which 
sadly  puzzles  the  stranger.  He 
would  scarcely  guess  that  they  are 
thrae  to  represent  shopkeepers,  and 
policemen,  and  butohers,  and  baykeis, 
and  the  oliier  personages  oi  the  pan- 
tomime, whom  it  is  the  business  of 
the  Clown  to  buffet  and  ill  use.  Th^ 
have  had  an  anxious  time  of  it  for  a 
week  past  for  fear  they  should  not 
be  engaged.  You  may  have  seen 
them  in  a  crowd,  waiting  round  the 
stage  door  in  the  cold,  day  after 
day.  So  anxious  have  they  been 
for  an  engagement  at  a  shilling  a 
night,  or  perhaps  less,  to  be  tripped 
np,  and  bonneted,  and  burned  with 
pokers,  and  banged  with  shutters! 
The  moment  it  got  wind  that  there 
was  a  frog  scene  in  the  piece,  the 
numagerwas  inundated  with  offers 
of  children.  The  mothers  of  the 
neighbourhood  went  from  one  to 
another,  and  spread  the  report  of 


frogs,  and  the  would-be  representa- 
tives of  frogs  came  upon  the  ma- 
nager like  a  plague  of  Egypt.  And 
when,  at  length,  the  order  went  forth, 
'  no  more  frogs,'  there  was  wailing 
and  lamentation  outside  the  stago 
door  in  the  cold.  It  is  curiouB, 
almost  pitiful,  to  see  little  chUdren, 
who  can  barely  speak,  sent  on  to  the 
stage  to  amuse  others — they  who 
have  never  had  a  toy  to  amuse 
themselves.  We  have  seen  little 
human  frogs  and  human  rats  hushed 
to  sleep  in  the  comer  of  a  dressing- 
room  until  it  was  time  to  put  them 
into  their  pac^board  skins. 

Fancy  tnat,  Materfiunilias — a  babe 
just  weaned  earning  its  mother's 
Sunday  dinner !  We  know  two  little, 
chubby,  black-eyed  things,  a  boy 
and  a  girl,  whose  heads  scarcely 
reach  above  our  knee,  who  have  been 
earning  the  Sunday  dinner  of  a  whole 
&mily  for  three  months  past  The 
independence  of  their  beSiaviour  in 
the  theatre,  owing  to  their  cMdish 
imconsciousness  of  any  authority, 
forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  ob- 
sequiousness of  the  grown-up  em- 
ploy^. One  day  we  saw  the  ma- 
nager passing  through  behind  the 
scenes,  and  carpent^  and  scene- 
shifters  made  way  for  him,  and  high- 
placed  officials  and  leading  gentle- 
men and  ladies  bowed  and  kotowed 
with  respectful  awe.  So  far  the 
progress  of  the  manager  was  that 
of  a  terrible  potentate  through  the 
ranks  of  his  subjects.  But  presently 
the  great  man  entered  the  green- 
room, and  there  our  two  little, 
chubby,  black-eyed  friends  were  en- 
gaged in  boisterous  play,  jumping 
on  and  off  the  sofias  and  chairs.  Did 
they  stop  their  play  and  sneak  away 
into  a  (.comer  with  scared  looks? 
Not  they.  They  continued  their 
romping  and  jumping  quite  uncon- 
cerned ;  and  when  the  manager  told 
them  in  awful  tones  to  be  quiet,  the 
little  black-eyed  boy  said  'Shan't I' 
and  the  little  black-eyed  girl  ran 
against  the  great  man,  and  slapping 
hun  in  a  child's  wayward  manner, 
plainly  told  him  this  bit  of  her  little 
innocent  mind — *  I  don't  like  you!' 
Bless  their  little  hearte,  they  had  no 
idea  of  a  great  Bashaw  of  a  manager 
who  held  engagements  in  his  hands 
and  paid  salaries  on  Saturday.    They 
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only  knew  that  mother  brought  them 
there,  that  they  played  littie  frogs, 
and  that  somehow  or  other — ^through 
mother — ^money  came  of  it,  and  a 
nice  baked  dinner  on  Sunday. 

It  is  proverbial  that  one  half  the 
world  does  not  know  how  the  other 
half  lives.  The  rehearsal  of  a  pan- 
tomime sometimes  helps  One-half- 
the-world's  ignorance.  Among  that 
motley,  mouldy  throng  of  supernu- 
meraries waiting  at  the  wing  there 
arc  men  who  have  been  educated 
and  brought  up  as  gentlemen ;  there 
are  decayed  tradesmen ;  there  are 
clerks  and  shopmen  out  of  employ- 
ment ;  there  are  poor  artisans  of  the 
superior  class ;  there  are  faded  coiy- 
ph6e8  who  once  upon  a  time  were 
pets  of  the  ballet  and  the  admired 
divinities  of  the  stalls.  Most  of 
them  have  had  a  theatrical  connec- 
tion all  their  lives.  The  decayed 
tradesman  has  served  the  theatre 
perhaps;  or  he  has  had  cujstomers 
among  actors.  The  clerk  may  have 
dabbled  in  theatrical  copying.  These 
are  all  thoroughly  up  in  their 
business,  and  take  their  kicks  and 
slaps  and  trippings-up  with  method- 
ical and  unruffled  precision.  For  a 
new  comer,  however,  the  ordeal  is  a 
painful  one,  and  if  he  be  a  superior 
person,  it  is  rarely  that  he  passes 
through  it  with  success ;  neither  his 
will  nor  his  poverty  will  make  him 
consent  to  shake  his  leg  when  a  red- 
hot  poker  Ls  put  in  his  pocket.  A 
case  in  point  rises  in  our  memory. 
The  usual  front  scene  of  shops  was 
set,  and  a  pale,  anxious-looking 
young  man,  who  stood  in  the  front 
of  the  crowd  at  the  vnng,  was  or- 
dered by  the  Clown  to  *  go  on.' 
The  young  man  advanced  nervously 
and  tlie  Clown  followed  and  put  the 
painted  poker  in  his  pocket.  The 
youth  walked  on  placidly  and  made 
his  exit,  at  the  opposite  side,  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  Of  course 
the  Clown  was  disgasted.  'That 
will  never  do;  come  back.'  The 
young  man  came  back,  rather  sulkily, 
and  went  through  the  business 
again,  but  without  expressing  tiie 
desired  amount  of  comic  pain — 
indeed,  without  expressing  any  at 
all.  The  Clown  was  now  losing  his 
temper,  and  he  roared  out— 'Now, 
would  you  walk  ofif  as  quietly  m 


that  if  you  had  a  red-hot  poker  in 
your   pocket?      That's   a   red-hot 

S)ker,  young  man ;  look  at  me.' 
ere  the  Pantaloon  practised  on 
the  clown,  and  the  Clown  went  into 
the  most  exquisite  contortions. 
*  Now  then,  tiy  again ;'  and  the 
Clown  roughly  took  the  young  maa 
by  the  collar  to  bring  him  back  to 
his  place ;  but  he  had  scarcely 
touched  him  before  the  young  man, 
whose  £eu%  was  scarlet  with  indigna- 
tion, first  'squared  up'  at  Clown, 
and  then  bui^ting  away  from  him, 
rushed  precipitately  off  the  stage 
and  out  of  the  theatre.  '  Ah !'  said 
Clown,  'he's  too  much  of  a  gentle- 
man for  the  work.'  Which  was  just 
the  truth. 

A  prime  minister  during  the  time 
of  a  great  international  difficulty  is 
the  popular  heau-ideal  of  a  harassed 
man ;  but  we  question  if  any  prime 
minister,  at  such  a  time,  ever  worked 
harder,  or  suffered  more  anxiety, 
than  does  the  property-man,  or  the 
stage-manager  of  a  theatre  during 
the  production  of  a  pantomime.  For 
the  information  of  such  as  are  not 
versed  in  theatrical  affEurs,  we  may 
explain  that  'prox)erties'  is  the 
name  given  to  all  the  articles  used 
in  the  business  of  a  scene.  Tables, 
chairs,  bedsteads,  trick-boxes,  carrots, 
snowballs,  fairy  wands,  seaweed, 
locomotive  engines,  tobacco  pij^es, 
babies,  thunder  and  lightning,  and 
a  thousand  other  things  tc^  nu- 
merous to  mention,  are  included 
under  the  denomination.  All  these 
things  have  to  be  made  and  got 
ready,  sometimes  on  the  shor&t 
notice.  It  is  rarely,  indeed,  t^t 
they  are  all  finished  until  some  days 
after  the  opening  night  We  once 
heard  an  author  complimenting  a 
property-man  for  having  done  his 
worf  80  well  and  in  so  short  a  time 
'  You  must  have  had  hard  work 
over  it'  '  Hard  work  !  Why,  sir„ 
I  call  this  nothing;  when  I  was 

getting  up  the  pantomime  at  the 

Theatre  I  never  had  my  clothes  off' 
for  four  days  and  nighte  before  it 
was  produced,  nor  for  four  days 
and  nights  after  it  was  produced — 
except  to  play  Harlequin.'  That 
was  his  only  reti-eshment  Nor  does 
the  property-man's  anxiety  cease 
when  the  work  of  manufiacture  ia 
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oyer.  Every  niglit,  when'  we  are 
shaking  our  sides  at  the  mad  pranks 
which  ^e  Clown  plays  with  liis 
caniras  turnips  and  calico  sausages, 
be  is  toiling  and  sweating  behind, 
gettiiig  sdl  these  things  ready.  Each 
scene  requires  its  own  particular  set 
of  prop^es,  and  when  one  set  is 
taken  away  another  must  imme- 
diately be  brought  in  to  supply  its 
Slace.  The  red  herrings  and  the 
ucks,  and  the  quartern  loayes  which 
fij  about  so  miscellaneously  in  front, 
must  all  be  in  their  proper  places 
at  the  wing.  Then  there  are  innu- 
merable trick-boxes  to  drag  out  and 
prepare;  one  little  boy  has  to  be 
put  into  one,  and  another  little 
boy  into  another,  and  great  care 
must  be  taken  that  all  tiie  strings 
Bnd  flaps  are  in  proper  working 
order.  A  vast  amount  of  strong 
language  is  required  to  help  these 
multifiEuious  arrangements  to  their 
due  consummation.  A  stage  ma- 
nager will  tell  you  that  it  is  as  im- 
possible to  do  without  strong  lan- 
guage during  the  performance  of  a 
pantomime,  as  it  is  to  command  a 
man-of-war  without  it,  in  a  gale  of 
wind.  Speak  '  genteelly'  to  your 
scene-shifter  or  your  foremast-man, 
and  a  trap  stic^,  or  away  go  your 
topsails.  But  the  stage-manager 
and  the  prompter  have  plenty  of 
work  of  their  own  to  do  besides  the 
'  ungenteel '  urging  of  others.  Look 
at  that  elaborate  business  plot  which 
the  prompter  has  spread  out  before 
him  in  lus  box.  Every  leap,  every 
flap  change,  every  trap  trick  is  there 
marked  down ;  and  the  prompter 
must  be  ready  on  the  instant  to 
give  the  signal  to  those  working 
them  behind  the  flats,  on  thd  flies 
above,  and  in  the  galleries  under 
the  stage.  A  second  too  late  with 
a  signal  and  the  trick  is  spoiled,  or, 
worse  still,  some  one  is  hurt  by 
being  shot  against  a  shored  trap  or 
a  buttoned  door.  The  dangers  to 
which  pantomimists  are  exposed  are 
more  serious  and  more  constantly  im- 
minent than  the  public  have  any  idea 
of,  Supposing,  when  the  Harlequin 
leaps  through  the  trap  in  the  flat, 
tiiat  the  four  men  appomted  to  catoh 
him  are  not  at  their  post&  Why, 
poor  Harlequin  comes  down  with  a 
crash  on  the  hard  boards,  and  per- 


haps maims  himself  for  lifa  It  is 
one  of  the  great  grievances  of  pan- 
tomimists that  they  cannot  get  these 
men  to  attend  to  their  duties,  unless 
by  constantly  feeing  them,  or  treat- 
ing them  to  beer.  There  have  been 
many  instances  where  these  men 
have  absented  themselves  on  pur- 
pose to  *  serve  out '  a  Clown  or  Pan- 
taloon who  has  refused  or  neglected 
to  comply  with  their  exactions.  It 
is  a  pity  that  the  law  does  not  pro- 
vide a  special  punishment — and  it 
could  not  be  too  severe — for  such 
criminal  neglect  and  wilful  malice. 

Having  attempted  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  vast  resources  which  are 
called  into  play,  of  the  anxious  and 
heavy  labour  whidb  is  gone  through, 
and  of  the  serious  dangers  which 
are  encountered,  during  the  per- 
formance of  a  pantomime,  it  only 
remains  for  us  to  speak  of  the  great 
mystery  which  is  involved  in  tiie 
concoction  and  designing  of  the 
so-called  comic  business.  We  know 
all  about  the  opening.  We  are  in- 
formed a  montn  beforehand  that 
such  and  such  a  popular  author 
will  write  the  introduction,  and  in 
due  time  it  is  presented  to  us—in 
return  for  sixpence — in  the  form  of 
a  book,  with  the  author's  name  and 
a  record  of  his  dramatic  triumphs 
on  the  title-page.  But  who  is  the 
author  of  the  comic  business  ? — the 
opening  is  not  regarded  as  comic — 
who  arranges  those  sometimes  smart 
hits  at  the  passing  evente  of  the  day 
which  are  pantomimically  carried 
out  by  Clown  and  Pantaloon?  From 
what  fertile  and  facetious  brain  pro- 
ceeds the  notion  of  turning  a  sack 
of  alum  into  quartern  loaves,  Mr. 
Spurgeon  into  a  gorilla,  and  trans- 
forming the  label  on  a  box  of 
American  pills,  into  'National 
Debt  1,000,000,000  dollars  ?'  Does 
any  one  imagine  that  these  are  im- 
promptu funniments;  or  that  their 
design  is  left  to  Clown  and  Panta- 
loon? Perhaps  the  matter  never 
occupies  a  thought  Be  it  known, 
however,  that  there  aro  authors  of 
the  harlequinade,  as  well  as  of  the 
burlesque  opening,  and  that  all  the 
business  is  written  down  on  paper 
with  equal  minuteness  and  care, 
though  the  production  is  never 
printed  in  a  book,  and  the  name  of 
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the  author  is  never  glorified  in  the 
newspapers.  We  have,  at  this  mo- 
ment, two  or  three  MS.  scenes  hefore 
lis;  and  we  are  ahoat  to  break 
through  an  envious  silence  which 
has  hitherto  been  preserved  with 
regard  to  such  important  work.  We 
have  no  space  to  review  these  clever 
productions  at  length,  but  some  ex- 
tracts may  serve  as  curiosities  of 
dramatic  literature.  Scene  num- 
ber 2,  manu&ct(»y,  &c.,  is  illus- 
trated by  a  pen  and  ink  sketch  in 
the  MS.: 

«  Enter  Clown  and  Pant.     Man  X  with 
boards/     (x    be    it    understood,    means 
« crosses ')  *  written  on,  "  Just  arrived,  the 
New    American    Anticipating    Machine." 
C.  purchases  it,  and  they  place  it  against 
door  of  warehouse  and  exit'  {sic),    *An 
old  gentleman  enters  with  little  dog.  Pant, 
gives  him  bill.     Clown  steals  dog.     Old 
gent,  exits.     Clown  pops  dog  into  machine, 
turns  handle,   and  pnlls  out  from  other 
side  long  row  of  sausages.     Gent,  returns, 
calls  and  whistles  for  dog.     The  sausages 
commence  wagging,  k  la  dog's  tail.     Gent, 
frightened,  and  runs  off.      Baker's  man 
places  board  at  door,  "  Bakings  carefully 
done."     A  boy  brings  on  dish  and  cover. 
Clown  says,  "  All  right,"  and  places  it  on 
c  of  stage.      Calls  Pant.      He  takes   off 
cover,  and  discovers  a  sheep's  head  and 
potatoes.     He  is  about  to  stoU  one  when 
the  sheep's  eyes  become  illuminated  and 
work.    C.,  frightened,  pops  on  oorerand 
runs  off.* 

Here  is  a  hit  at  the  &culiy : —  i 

*  Clown  enters  with  a  shabby  hat,  old 
coat,  and  bludgeon  (k  la  burglar)  from 
chemist's  shop.  A  gent,  oomes  out  of  door. 
Clown  walks  behind  him,  steals  book  from 

pocket — at  same  time  policeman  enters 

secures  him.  Clown  begs  for  mercy — 
takes  out  a  scroll,  written  on,  **  Pm  a 
victim  to  kleptomania"  Policeman  holds 
up  another  scroll—"  Pm  the  cure  for  that.** 
Har.  waves:  Clown's  scroll  changes  to 
*  Twelve  months'  hard  labour.*** 

The  next  scene  may  be  described 
as    Ethnological,    Zoological,   and 


Theological.  We  quote  again  from 
our  cherished  MS. : — 

*Man  from  curiosity  shop  brings  on 
large  book  which  masks  in  bale.  On  the 
outside,  **  History  of  Gorilla."  Re  opens 
book,  and  shows  picture  of  the  animal. 
Ladies  and  gents,  come  on  at  different 
wings,  and  form  a  half  circle.  From  shop 
a  gent,  enters  dressed  k  la  Spurgeon.  He 
commences,  **  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  is 
the  gorilla,  an  animal  that  so  closely  re- 
sembles the  human  species" — the  roar  of 
the  animal  is  hea^  behind  the  book  :  they 
all  start,  ladies  scream,  man  drops  the 
book.  The  bale  has  dropped — discovers 
the  Clown  made  up  as  a  gorilla — they  an 

all  going  to  exit — ^gent.  holds  up  scroll 

*^  Tiim't  he  alarmed;  Pm  tJus  Perfect 
Cure**  Band  play  the  tune— Spui^eon 
and  Gorilla  danoe  in  front — the  rest  form  a 
line  and  dance  to  the  music.  At  the  end 
Clown  lifts  up  the  mask— all  pitch  into 
Spurgeon,  and  exit.'* 

Too  bad  of  you,  Mir.  Comic-scene- 
Tmter.  Why  '  pitch  into '  Mr.  Spur- 
geon? 

And  now  we  will  conclude  with 
the  statement  of  a  fact  which  we 
suspect  is  'not  generally  known,' 
viz.,  that  the  pantomime  which 
finds  so  many  people  in  bread  at 
Christmas-time  is  in  many  instances 
the  sole  sustaining  prop  of  the  House. 
At  some  theatres  there  is  no  profit 
made  except  at  jMmtomime-time. 
All  the  rest  of  ttie  year  it  is  hard 
struggle  to  make  both  ends  meet 
until  Boxing  Night  comes  again. 
And  when  the  ctfftain  comes  down 
for  the  last  time  on  the  concluding 
glories  of  the  pantomime  of  this 
Christmas,  the  manager  will  send 
for  the  property-man  and  the  soeno 
painter,  and  will  instruct  tliem  to 
begin  without  a  day's  delay  to  pre- 
pare for  the  next,  which  vnll  be 
performed  for  the  firet  time  on  the 
26thof  December,  1862.        „ 

M. 

*  These  scenes  are  the  composition  of 
Mr.  William  Smith  of  the  Roynl  Adelphi 
Theatre. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


SAINT  FRANCIS  of  Asaai,  that 
most  loving  of  men,  when  walk- 
ing in  the  foists,  nfied  sometimes 
(out  of  the  Yery  ezabeiance  of  his 
admiiation  of  God  for  all  the  signs 
of  an  infinite  goodness  and  beauty 
which  he  discerned  about  him)  to 
apostrophize  the  birds,  beasts,  and 
insects  as  'his  brethron/  I  was 
mentioning  this  one  day  to  a  neigh- 
bouring parson  —  a  stanch  Pro- 
testant who  only  just  allows  the  title 
of  saint  to  the  apostles  themselYes. 
We  two  were  waUong,  like  Si  Francis, 
in  a  wood :  it  was  tiie  shortest  cut 
tcom  my  village  to  the  railway.  I 
was  astonished  to  find  my  somewhat 
thin  arm  suddenly  in  the  tight  clutch 
of  brother  Westman's  iron-like  and 
massive  hand.  It  was  a  clutch  that 
arrested  me  whether  I  would  or  not: 
I  was  compelled  to  stand  still. 

'  Then,'  said  he,  striking  the  stem 
of  a  young  beech  with  his  knotty 
thorn-stick,  and  bringing  down  a 
shower  of  bright  drops  upon  us  both 
— *  Then  Francis  of  Asasi  redeems 
a  thousand  of  them.  They  are  our 
brethren :  at  least,  one  lot  of  beasts, 
dogs  are :  of  that  I'm  sura' 

'  Well,'  said  I,  laughing,  '  I  know 
a  good  many  heresies  are  delivered 
Sunday  after  Sunday  from  Beesham 
pulpit,  but  I  never  guessed  that  this 
— ^what  shall  I  call  it? — Franciscan 
Pantheism  ? — ^was  among  them.' 

'  I  believe,'  answered  he,  '  to  your 
disgrace,  there  is  only  one  dog  on 
your  premises,  and  he  is  the  gar- 
dener's, and  not  yours.' 

'  Report  says  that  there  are  twenty 
on  your  premises.  In  keeping  such, 
a  kennel,  you  no  doubt  delude  your- 
self that  you  are  ministering  to  the 
necessities  of  the  brethren.  The  next 
time  you  fulminate  against  candles 
on  the  altar,  I  shall  repay  you  by 
taking  for  my  text  St.  Paul's  excel- 
lent advice  in  PhUippians  iii.  2, 
"  Beware  of  dogs." ' 

'  Report  is  an  awful  liar.  Rex)ort 
actually  says  that  a  whole  series  of 
young  ladies  have  been  engaged  to 


me,  and  have  broken  the  engage- 
ment, one  and  all,  solely  because 
they  could  not  stand  the  test,  "  Love 
me,  love  my  dogs." ' 

'  May  some  one  quickly  come,* 
said  I,  'with  whom  the  fetneas  of 
your  benefice  will  outweigh  the  noise 
and  plague  of  your  kennel.'  After 
we  had  continued  such  banter  for 
some  distance,  Westman  stopped  it 
by  crying — 

'  Well,  well — ^all  that  I  say  of  dogs 
I  will  substantiate.  I  have  seen  a 
dog  express  feelings  which  most  of 
us  thmk  solely  and  peculiarly 
human.' 

'  Tell  me  when  and  whera' 

'I  was  walking  one  day  from 
Beesham  to  the  station.  It  was  too 
wet  to  go  through  the  woods,  so  I 
went  by  Euston  Hill.  When  I  had 
reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  I  heard 
the  melancholy  howling  of  a  dog  in 
X)ain ;  and  to  a  dog  lover,  let  me  tell 
you,  that  is  one  of  the  most  grievous 
sounds  in  creation,  what  you  might 
call,  in  your  Gregorian  jargon,  the 
tonus  miaerabHissimtts.  I  saw  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hill  one  of  Farmer 
Joyce's  olive  waggons,  standing  still. 
The  carter  and  his  boy  were  stooping 
to  the  ground,  looking  at  something 
very  intently.  So  I  saw  at  once  that 
some  poor  creature  had  been  run 
over  by  them.  When  I  came  up  to 
them  I  found  that  the  carter  was 
old  Sam  Evans,  the  Ranter  preacher. 
Sam  always  remembers  his  profes- 
sion in  the  midst  of  liis  business. 
So,  touching  his  hat  to  me,  he 
said — 

' "  It's  a  mercy  it  hav'n't  a  soul, 
sir,  to  go  out  of  the  world  so  sudden 
with  all  ite  sins  on  its  head." 

'  At  this  fij)eech,the  boy  gave  me  a 
sort  of  wink  and  shrug.  On  the 
strength  of  his  coming  to  the  Sunday 
school  and  being  regidarly  at  church, 
he  supposed  t^ere  was  a  fellowship 
of  sentiment  between  myself  and 
him,  to  which  Sam,  as  a  Methodist, 
was  an  alien. 

'  The  dcg  was  nearly  at  its  lafct 
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gasp.  I  made  no  answer  to  Sam's 
Fermon,  or  the  lad's  criticism  of  it, 
but  stood  by  silently  and  watched 
the  poor  creature  die.  It  was  a  little 
wiry-haired  Scotch  terrier.  I  shall 
never  forget  its  last  look.  No  soul, 
indeed  ?  It  was  full  of  nothing  but 
soul.  It  expressed  the  most  deep^ly- 
felt  remorse  at  thus  dying  and  leaving 
ite  duty  undone.  It  seemed  to  say, 
"  If  I  could  but  live,  only  just  long 
enough  to  fulfil  the  task  I  am  sent 
to  do !" ' 

'  Stop,  stop ! '  I  cried.  '  Give  me 
time  to  breathe.  What  man  but 
you  ever  read  such  a  complaint  in 
the  face  of  a  dog?  And  pray,  how 
do  you  know  that  his  eyes  expressed 
that,  and  nothing  else?  What  duty 
had  this  wise  dog  left  undone?' 

'  If  you  had  been  patient,  you  would 
have  heard.  When  the  poor  crea- 
ture had  given  its  last  move,  and 
lay  quite  still,  I  lifted  it  up— tenderly, 
as  we  ought  to  touch  everything  that 
is  dead.  Turning  over  its  head,  I 
saw  a  folded  piece  of  paper  tucked 
into  its  collar,  just  under  the  neck. 
I  opened  it.  There  were  these  seven 
words  in  a  girl's  handwriting — *'  My 
own  dear — I  unil,  Twill."  These  few 
words,  telling  so  little,  yet  so  much ; 
the  hiding  of  them  under  the  dog's 
collar ;  the  unreckoned  death  of  the 
faithful  messenger ;  the  extraordinary 
look  which  I  saw  in  the  dog's  eyes ; — 
all  affected  me  strangely,  and  I  said 
to  old  Sam — 

' "  Perhaps,  Sam,  he  had  as  much 
soul  as  you  have." ' 

*  Which  heresy  Sam  no  doubt  dis- 
proved in  his  next  sermon.  If  so, 
the  schismatic  for  once  was  a  truer 
teacher  than  the  orthodox.  How 
long  ago  was  this  ?' 

'  About  nine  montha  But  I  must 
run.  See,  there  is  the  steam  shoot- 
ing upward  behind  Barker's  Wood : 
the  train  is  only  a  mile  from  the 
station.    Good-bye.' 

I  walked  on  alone  until  I  came  to 
the  Croft  Farm.  There,  in  the  door- 
way, knelt  Mrs.  Dawes,  a  woman 
who  is  always  neat,  and  nearly  always 
cross,  scrubbing  vigorously :  she  was 
most  likely  re-cleaning  what  her 
servant  had  already  cleaned. 

'Good  afternoon,  Mrs.  Dawes,' 
said  I.  'Did  I  see  you  at  church 
last  Sunday?' 


'  No,  sir,  i;  believe  not,'  she  an- 
swered, rising ;  and  wiping  her  hands 
in  her  apron,  she  gave  me  three  half- 
dried  fingers.  '  There's  so  much 
vexation  and  trouble,  sir,  one  can't 
go  out  as  one'd  wish.  There  was 
one  of  Sir  Walter's  foxes  come  on 
Saturday  night  and  took  off  my 
gander.' 

'Indeed;  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it* 
I  could  not  exactly  see,  however, 
why  this  should  have  kept  llie 
fiumer's  wife  from  church,  both 
morning  and  afternoon.  But  she 
gave  me  no  time  to  say  so.  '  Then 
there's  our  James,  sir,'  she  went  on; 
'  he  as  once  used  to  be  so  much  help 
to  us,  and  was  always  more  cheerful 
than  me  or  the  master,  he's  so  down 
about  something  or  other  he  never 
opens  his  mouth.  "  Yes  an'  no," 
"  please  an'  thank  ye,"  is  a'most  aJl 
the  wAds  my  son  has  spoke  in  this 
house  these  nine  months.' 

'Nine  months?'  said  I  to  myself, 
almost  unconsciously;  'surely  James 
Dawes  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
letter  on  the  dog.' 

Mrs.  Dawes  seemed  to  catch  the 
last  word, '  dog.'  '  Yes,  he  did  lose 
a  dog  about  tihat  time,  sir;  but  he 
frets  about  more  than  thai' 

'  Well,  there  is  no  one  like  a  mother, 
I  am  sure,  Mrs.  Dawes,  for  getting  a 
secret  out  of  her  son.  You  must 
find  out  what  makes  him  so  mise- 
rable. I  came  to  ask  him  to  help  me 
again  in  the  night  school  in  the 
coming  winter.  He  used  to  be  so 
interested  in  the  boys  there.' 

'  Ah,  he  had  cause  to  lie  interested 
last  winter;  I  doubt  if  he'll  be  this.' 

This  was  a  mystery  to  me.  How- 
ever, I  thought  I  had  better  ask 
James  himself  to  solve  it.  So  I 
merely  said,  '  Can  I  see  James  ? 
Where  is  he  ?' 

'I  expect  he's  with  the  master 
down  by  the  wood-side.  There's  a 
timber  sale  on  Friday,  and  they're 
seeing  to  the  trees.'  And  Mrs. 
Dawes  dropped  again  upon  her 
knees,  impatient  of  lo.sing  a  minute 
too  much  from  her  work. 

'Good  day,  Mrs.  Dawes,'  said  I. 
'See  if  you  can't  find  out  what 
troubles  your  son,  and  help  him.' 

'Bless  you,  sir,'  she  answered; 
'we  know  as  well  as  he  do.  He'd 
take  it  from  you,  perhaps,  sir,  if 
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you'd  be  so  good  as  to  tell  him  the 
folly  of  it.  I'm  sure  I've  scolded 
and  angered  with  him  till  I  thought 
I  should  drop ;  and  so  has  his  father.' 

I  shrugg»l  my  shoulders  at  this 
method  of  helping  one  in  distress, 
and  turning  away,  walked  back 
through  the  wood.  I  had  not  gone 
yery  &r  before  I  met  James  and  his 
fskiher  coming  slowly  along.  Dawes 
himself,  a  tall  bony  man,  walked 
iirBt — his  head  erect,  his  hands  in 
his  pocket— whistling.  James  was 
laggmg  behind,  his  eyes  bent  to  the 
ground. 

'Ay,  Jim,  here's  the  parson,' 
said  Dawes,  stopping  short,  and 
taming  round  to  Ms  son.  '  This 
country  haVn't  made  you  fat  yet, 
sir.  I  told  you  it  wouldn't  There's 
only  one  &t  nmn  hereabouts,  and  he 
was  &t  before  he  come.' 

The  fEumer  meant  this  for  dry 

gleasantry;  so  I  smiled  at  it,  per- 
aps  somewhat  forcedly;  and  then 
I  said,  '  You  have  not  paid  in  your 
subscription  to  the  schools  yet,  Mr. 
Dawes. 

'  No,  air,  I  really  can't  afford  it 
any  more.  Jim's  help  must  be  my 
subscription  for  time  to  come.' 
Every  one  in  the  neighbourhood, 
except  Dawes  himself,  confesses  him 
to  M  the  richest  fiirmer  for  miles 
round.  And  he  is  adding  in  no 
sparing  measure  to  lus  profits  every 
year.  Fearful,  I  suppose,  that  I 
might  recur  to  the  money  subject, 
be  at  once  resumed  his  whistle,  and 
trudged  on. 

'  I'm  afraid,  sir,  I  can't  pay  my 
part,  the  mere  help,  this  winter,' 
said  James.  '  I  expect  you  have 
been  to  the  house  to  look  me  up 
about  it' 

'  Yes,'  I  answered.  '  You  may  as 
well  walk  a  little  way  with  me,  and 
talk  it  over.' 

James  Dawes  turned  without  a 
word,  and  strode  silently  by  my 
side.  At  last  I  said, '  I  did  come  to 
tsdk  about  the  night  school,  James ; 
but  I  have  something  else  to  say 
now.  Your  mother  tells  me  you 
are  very  wretohed  about  something 
you  have  been  doing.  May  I  ask 
you  what  it  is  ?  Can  I  give  you  any 
advice  or  help  ?' 

'  If  s  past  your  help,  sir.'  And 
James  stopped  short,  and  seizing  up 
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a  large  clod  of  dry  clay,  threw  it 
with  all  his  force  against  an  elm 
trunk.  It  fell  into  a  hundred  pieces. 
'  If  s  as  finished,  sir,  and  as  broken 
up  to  nothing  as  that  lump  of 
cky.' 

I  have  always  valued  myself  a 
little  too  much  upon  my  intuition. 
I  suppose  all  of  us  like  to  think  that 
we  can  see  into  the  inner  connection 
of  things  outwardly  unconnected. 
So  now,  putting  together  that  nine 
months'  time  and  death  of  a  dog  of 
which  friend  Westman  had  told  me, 
with  that  nine  months'  space  and 
loss  of  a  dog  of  which  Mr.  Dawes 
had  told  me,  I  very  naturally  con- 
cluded that  the  dead  dog  was  James 
Dawes's,  and  was  in  some  way  con- 
nected with  James's  present  misery. 
Boldly  taking  the  connection  for 
granted,  I  rushed  without  prefEioe  m 
medias  res. 

'James,'  said  I,  'a  little  wiry- 
haired  terrier  of  yours  was  killed 
about  nine  months  ago.' 

James  started,  and  looked  at  me, 
his  fine  face  as  white  as  wood  ashes. 
But  I  was  prepared  for  that;  and 
so,  drawing  fresh  conviction  from 
lus  sudden  pallor  and  his  strange 
glance  of  inquiiy,  I  held  my  peace, 
and  waited  for  hun  to  speak. 

'  Not  exactly  that,  sir,'  he  said, 
after  some  pause.  '  I  had  a  dog 
about  nine  months  ago,  and  I 
haVn't  the .  dog  now.  It  vxis  a 
littie  wiry-haired  terrier.  He  was 
not  kiUed,  sir;  but  he  is  &r  from 
here  by  this  time.  He'll  never  run 
along  this  wood  path  again.' 

'  That  dog  is  dead,'  I  answered. 
'  Mr.  Westinan  saw  it  die.  It  was 
run  over  at  the  bottom  of  Easton 
Hill  by  Farmer  Joyce's  waggoner, 
old  Sam  the  Banter.' 

I  shall  not  readily  forget  the 
sudden  change  of  James's  &oe  when 
he  heard  this.  The  stolid  and  dull 
look,  as  of  misery  grudgingly  but 
necessarily  acquiesced  in,  wluch  had 
possessed  his  countenance  before, 
quite  passed  away ;  and  in  ite  stead 
were  came  a  look  of  most  pitiable 
bewilderment,  and  of  quick  and 
lively  pain. 

'  Then,'  cried  he,  striking  his 
closed  fists  together,  '  she  has  nevei^ 
had  it.  Here  it  has  been  my  only 
comfort  all  these  months  to  think 
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BOQLethlng  I  loved  vrm  with  her,  fol- 
lowing her  and  going  b^oie  her  in 
her  walks,  takiag  care  of  her  for 
me;  sitting  by  her  in  h^  room,  and 
licku^  her  hand ;  turning  her  heart 
to  think  of  me  in  her  lonely  mo- 
ments; and  sometimes,  perhaps, 
speaking/or  me  too/ 

'  James,'  I  said,  '  I  do  not  know 
who  she  is ;  but  I  do  know  that  the 
dog  had  a  message  from  her  to  you, 
when  it  was  run  over.' 

'Ah,  sir,'  he  answered,  with  a 
forced  smile,  '  what  message  could 
the  poor  dumb  thing  bring  me  whidbi 
I  did  not  know  already  ?' 

I  could  not  any  longer  play— for 
so  I  seemed  to  be  doing — ^with  the 
poor  fellow's  wretchedness  and  love, 
so  I  told  him  of  the  paper,  and  the 
message  of  love  written  upon  it.  'It 
was  certainly  aa  invitation,'  said  I, 
'an  invitation,  I  am  sure,  which,  by 
your  present  unhappiness,  if  you 
had  only  received,  you  would  have 
obeyed.  It  is  therefore,  you  see,  a 
most  hopeful  case*  Wlioever  $he  is, 
i^e  loves  you,  it  is  plain.  Youx 
idling  to  answer  her  call  must  have 
cost  her  as  much  misery  as  it  haa 
you.  Cheer  up,  James!  Your  duty 
and  your  inclination  go  together,  you 
see.' 

James,  if  aDything,  howev^, 
looked  duller  than  before.  'Wby, 
sir,  by  this  time,'  said  he, '  she  is  in 
some  island  in  the  Pacific/ 

'Island  in  the  Padflc!  What! 
Is  it  EUen  Knight?' 

James  silently  nodded  affirmation. 


CHAPTBTt  n. 

Ellen  Enight  had  been  the  teacher 
in  my  girls'  school— the  best  teacher 
I  had  ever  known.  She  always 
seemed  to  delight  in  this  place,  and 
in  her  charge  here,  whom  she  loved 
more  like  a  young  mother,  or  an 
elder  sister,  llian  a  schoolmistress. 
All  her  views  and  talk  of  her  future 
lifB  were  connected  with  this  parish. 
I  should  as  soon  have  believ^  tibat 
Parmer  Dawes  would  leave  his  pro- 
fitable and  paying  &rm  as  that 
Ellen  would  leave  her  girls  and 
in&nts.  I  was,  therefore,  all  the 
more  surprised  when  she  one  day 
asked  me  for  a  letter  to  iJie  new 


missionary  bishop  of  the  "Raleigh 
Islands,  who  had  advertised  for 
such  a  perscHi  as  hafself  to  sail 
out  with  hm  md  his  poeats.  I 
argued  agaanst  her  new  ehoioe  in 
sevwal  long  talks.  But  it  was  aU 
firuitless;  her  firm  mind  was  set 
upon  il  She  would  never  tell  me 
why  she  chose  it  To  this  hour  of 
my  walk  with  James,  it  had  been  a 
mystery  to  me,  and  had  often  nsen 
to  my  mind  amon^  other  difknlt 
rsoblems  in  meditative  hours.  I 
had  never  in  tiie  least  suspecM 
that  James  Dawes  had  anythmg  to 
do  with  ii 

'And  you  ky?«  bar,  James?'  I 
need  not  have  asked ;  nor  did  Jamfis 
give  me  any  answer.  '  That  aha 
also  loves  you,'  I  went  en,  'I  see 
tibere  is  no  doubt' 
'  She  did  thm,  sir,'  answered  1i6l 
'  She  is  not  the  girl  to  change, 
James,  or  she  woxdd  never  hsTB 
made  such  a  saerifioe.  Why  ever  did 
[^  go  ?  What  wilful,  witless  babes 
both  of  you  were  not  to  have  tcdd 
me.  I  never  saw  a  sign  of  love  be- 
tween you.* 

'  I  tikoaght  everybody  saw  it,  sin 

I  felt  most  convinced  that  you  did.' 

'  I  am  very  blind,  I  fear,  in  such 

matt»s,'  I  answered.    '  I  begm  is 

see,  I  think,  part  of  tiie  reason  why 

you  sepamfteo.    Your  mother ' 

'  Father  and  mother,  too,  sir,  did 
all  they  oonld  to  break  it  oft  Bixt, 
if  you'll  pardon  me,  I'll  tell  voa 
how  it  was.  When  you  fixst  asJiBd 
me  to  help  in  the  nightHschool,  I 
managed  well  enough  with  the  read- 
ing and  writing,  but  I  was  so  back- 
ward in  summing  that  I  found  some 
of  the  lads  themadves  understood 
a  deal  more  about  it  You  see,  sir, 
Mher  likes  to  manage  all  the  money 
matters  by  himsdf,  so  that  I  lost  all 
practice  in  that  way.  I  really 
couldn't  ccHrrect  the  sums.  I  kneiw 
it  was  little  good  to  go  on  teaching 
while  it  was  so ;  fbr  as  soon  as  ever 
they  had  found  out  tiiat  they  knew 
more  than  myself  in  one  thing,  they 
wouldn't  have  learnt  much  fi^m  me 
in  other  things.  So  I  determined  to 
get  a  few  lessons  in  arithmetie.  I 
daren't  go  to  the  sdioolmaster,  for  he 
has  never  mudi  liked  me  since  you 
asked  hhn.  to  ait  with  the  school  at 
service-time,  and  put  me  in  his  old 
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place  in  the  choir.  And  so  one 
evening  I  asked  Ellen  if  she  wonld 
mind  helping  me ;  and,  begging  her 
to  keep  it  secret,  I  offered  to  pay 
her  for  the  tronble.  She  promised 
•  to  let  no  one  know  of  it;  but  she 
"WDuIdn't  take  any  pay. 

'  I  nsed  to  go  to  tilra  school-hoose 
two  eyenings  every  week.  My  little 
dog  was  always  my  companion ;  and 
Ellen  nsed  to  have  one  or  two  of  the 
school  girls  with  her  when  I  got 
{here.  I  admired  her  somehow  for 
that  at  once,  there  was  something  so 
aelf-respedM  and  womanlike  in  it 

'  But  I  could  not  stop  long  at 
admiring  Ellen,  sir.  I  soon  begacn 
almost  to  forget  what  I  went  for — 
the  arithmetic—thongh,  indeed,  we 
never  spent  a  minute  in  anything 
else,  and  I  always  left  as  soon  as 
ever  my  exerciBes  were  looked  over, 
and  fresh  lessons  set  me.  After  I 
had  been  veiy  few  times,  I  found 
myself  lookmg  forward  to  it  all  the 
ol^er  days  of  the  week  as  the  time 
of  seeing  Ellen.  At  the  plough,  in 
the  £Eirm-yaid  or  the  bam,  at  market 
and  sales — wherever  I  was,  there 
was  always  the  thought  of  Ellen, 
likB  smifiAiine,  with  me,  making  me 
happy  and  cheerful  to  every  one; 
tDI  1  b^an  to  be  miserable  lest  any 
one  else  shoidd  abo  find  out  what 
flhe  was,  and  love  her,  and  be  loved 
hy  her,  and  take  her  from  me.  I 
never  thought  of  her  lovmg  me; 
for  she  seemed  to  know  so  much 
more  than  I  do,  and  to  speak  so 
well,  and  more  like  a  lady  to  n^ 
view,  sir,  ^haxL  fit  for  us  faxmers  of 
theseparts  tothinkofasa  wife.  It 
was  Ine  greatest  joy  to  me  to  set  a 
chair  for  her,  or  to  open  the  door 
and  let  her  pass  out  first,  or  to  put 
by  her  books,  or  to  pay  her  any 
such  little  duties.  I  used  so  much 
to  long  that  she  would  some  day 
touch  my  hand  with  hers  when  we 
were  at  work;  and  one  evening, 
when  she  did  it  by  chance,  and 
quite  unexpectedly,  I  almost  thought 
I  should  faint  My  fingers  were 
over  the  slate,  and  she  just  pushed 
them  away  gently  to  look  at  the 
figures.  After  that,  many  a  trcne, 
sir,  I  put  them  so  on  the  purpose 
that  she  might  touch  them,  till  I 
was  afraid  she  would  know  it.  But 
those  dear  touches,  when  they  came. 


only  made  me  long  for  something 
more.  All  day  long  I  used  to  be 
seeing  that  hand  of  hers,  in  my 
jbncy,  before  me — ^for  I  never  dared 
look  at  her  fieice  hardly  for  fear  she 
[diould  find  me  out 

'  She  had  found  you  out,  my  good 
James,'  said  I,  'long  before  yon 
thought,  I  am  sure.' 

'Yes,  sir.  She  told  me  bo  after- 
wards. Many  a  night  as  I  lay  in 
bed  I've  thought  I  saw  that  hand 
b^re  me  over  the  sfaile,  and  I've 
longed  to  kiss  it;  and  I've  said  to 
myself,  "  Some  day  I'm  sure  I  shall 
kiss  it,  before  I  know  what  I'm 
doing."  And  just  so  it  fell  out,  sir. 
I  was  sitting  down  one  evening,  and 
she  was  standing  behind  me,  leaning 
over  me,  with  one  hand  resting  upon 
the  slate-frame.  She  was  explainiDg 
some  mistake  to  me ;  but  I  was  not 
thinking  at  all  of  what  she  was  say* 
ing,  but  only  <^  that  dear  hand  I 
saw  before  me,  and  whose  hand  it 
was,  and  what  a  great  joy  it  wonld 
be  to  me  to  give  it  only  just  one  kiss. 
Then  suddenly,  sir,  hardly  knowing 
what  I  did,  I  stooped  down,  and 
gave  it  one  kiss.  In  an  instant  I  was 
tremUing  all  over;  for  I  thoa^t, 
"  Now  I  have  mined  myself,  UNi  I 
must  rush  away  at  onoe."  Oh  what 
a  suipiise  it  was,  sir,  when  EDen 
burst  out  crying,  and,  drawing  her 
hands  to  her  &ce,  M\.  on  my  Moul- 
der. I  went  on  speaking  as  feet  as 
words  would  come.  I  don't  know 
at  all  what  I  said.  It  was  all  like  a 
wonderftd  dream  to  me;  I  hardly 
believed  it  was  really  happening. 
All  the  while  her  fiue  lay  cm  my 
shoulder,  and  she  was  sobbing,  till  I 
raised  her  head  and  looked  into  her 
^es.  I  was  roused  up  by  my  little 
terrier  licking  my  hand ;  and  then  I 
saw,  too,  the  little  girl  who  had 
come  into  the  room  with  Ellen 
standing  with  her  back  to  the  fire, 
and  her  doll  hanging  head  down- 
wards, and  she  herseff  staring  at  us 
with  wide  open  eyes  fall  of  wonder. 

'Elloi  sprang  up,  and  ran  to  the 
fireplace  and  kissed  the  chOd.  I  fol- 
lowed her,  and  we  stood  there  side 
by  side,  and  talked  a  long  while. 
That  evening  we  engaged—and  yet 
no,  sir— it  came  so  unexpected,  and 
without  our  preparation,  that  we 
felt  rather  as  if  Sonte  One  engaged  us 
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to  each  other.  Of  fethers^  mothers, 
or  schools  we  never  thought  When 
I  left,  we  appointed  to  meet  each 
other  the  next  day  after  morning 
school. 

'  When  I  got  home  that  night  I 
was  surprised.  Father  and  mother 
told  me  everything  about  it ;  at  least 
they  told  me  all  that  they  knew — 
that  I  used  to  go  at  nights  to  see 
the  schoolmistress;  and  th^ added 
to  it  their  own  guess — ^that  she,  as 
they  said,  had  been  a  long  time  set- 
ting her  cap  at  me.  I  was  angry  to 
have  such  a  thing  said  of  that  mo- 
dest creature;  I  could  hardly  bear 
it;  and  I  was  going  up  to  bed  to 
get  out  of  the  way  of  using  bitter 
words  about  it,  when  father  shouted 
after  me,  "  It's  no  use,  you  know,  for 
you  to  think  of  marrying  her :  nei- 
ther of  you  has  a  penny.  I'm  as 
poor  as  a  church  mouse,  and  so  is 
she.  You  know  who  you  might 
have,  if  you'd  only  try,  and  better 
this  fium  when  I'm  ^ne."  I  only 
wished  them  good  mght,  and  said 
that  I  hadn't  thought  as  yet  about 
marrying. 

'  When  I  went  to  the  school-house 
the  next  day  at  twelve  o'clock,  I 
found  Ellen  crying.  Mother  had  not 
lost  a  moment;  she  had  been  there 
before  school  began,  and  rated  Ellen 
fearfully,  and  told  her  she  should 
not  have  her  son.  Mother  made 
quite  a  different  story  to  fisither's,  as 
she  always  does  about  our  money. 
She  said  that  fiEither  had  been  doing 
more  than  well  many  a  long  year, 
and  that  there  was  a  deal  stored  up 
for  me,  and  that  I  was  like  to  be  a 
rich  man  some  day  if  I  had  my 
senses,  and  that  it  wasn't  fit  I  should 
marry  any  one  with  nothing — (she 
meant  wilh  no  money) — ^to  bnng  me. 
'Ellen  was  as  surprised  at  any 
talk  of  marrying  as  I  had  been.  We 
had  only  thought  of  our  love.  If  I 
did  marry  her,  mother  said,  &ther 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  turn  me 
adrift 

'  I  said  I  would  gladly  bear  that 
for  her  sake.  But  she  took  it  quite 
differently.  She  said  she  daren't 
break  our  fiunily  in  pieces ;  and  told 
me  about  her  own  brother,  who 
married  against  his  father's  and  mo- 
ther's will,  and  had  got  into  bad 
ways,  and  was  at  last  transported; 


and  that  her  father  died  of  shame 
and  grief,  and  her  mother  had  never 
known  a  happy  hour  since.  She 
would  not  be  persuaded  by  any  of 
my  reasons :  she  would  speak  of  no- 
thing but  my  obedience  to  fiither 
and  mother ;  and  all  I  could  get  her  * 
to  do  was  to  let  me  come  that  day 
week  and  see  if  she  would  change, 
after  thinking  it  over  in  all  its  length 
and  breadth. 

'At  last,  when  that  day  came^  I 
called  upon  her  for  the  last  time, 
without  any  hope.  The  first  thing 
she  told  me  was,  that  she  had  en- 
gaged herself  to  go  out  with  the 
Missionary  Bishop  of  Baleigh's 
Island.  She  refused  to  see  me  any 
more.  She  said  that  she  could  not 
bear  another  meeting,  that  God  had 
given  her  her  duty  now,  and  would 
punish  her  if  she  shrank  from  it 
She  told  me  that  she  would  never 
cease  to  love  me;  and  I  made  her 
promise— for  I  was  almost  mad,  sir 
— that  if  she  repented  what  she  was 
now  doing,  soon  or  late,~in  a  day, 
or  in  ten,  or  twenty,  or  thirty  years 
even, — that  she  was  to  write  to  me, 
and  tell  me  to  come ;  and  Ihat,  if  I 
was  alive,  I  should  be  waiting  for 
her. 

'I  wanted  to  give  her  something 
for  a  remembrance ;  but  she  wouldn't 
take  anything  I  could  think  of.  At 
last,  after  I  had  gone  on  begging 
her  a  long  time  to  choose  something 
or  other,  she  said — 

' ''  I  should  like  that  dog  of  yours 
better  than  anything,  James,  if  I 
may  have  it  It  will  make  me  think 
so  of  you,  and  it  will  take  care  of 
me  for  you."  She  would  pretend  to 
the  last,  sir,  that  it  would  come  aU 
right  between  us  some  day.' 

Here  James  was  forced  to  stop, 
for  the  noble  fellow  had  half  sobb^ 
and  half  spoken  the  last  words.  I 
waited  for  some  time  in  respectful 
silence,  and  then  said — 

'By  God's  special  appointing,  I 
have  little  doubt,  she  chose  the  dog. 
The  dog  will  yet  unite  you  again.' 
'  But  it  is  dead,  sir.' 
'Yes,  but  its  message  is  alive.  She 
is  still  saying  to  you  the  words  on 
the  dog's  paper, — "My  own  dearP 
She  is  still  answering  to  all  your 
questions  and  doubts, — "  I  wiU,  I 
win,"    You  see  that  if  the  dog  had 
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lived— but  1  wound  yon  to  say  this 
— she  would  be  yoiir  wife.' 

'Ah,  sir.,  she  meant  that  when  she 
wiote  it  perhaps,  just  at  the  moment 
of  going  away,  when  the  misery  was 
all  fresh.  But  Fm  afraid,  sir,  she 
now  thinks  it  was  excitement,  and 
has  settled  down  quietly  to  her  duty 
before  her  where  she  is.' 

We  had  reached  the  parsonage 
gate  by  this  time,  and  James  had 
said  the  last  words  while  my  hands 
were  on  the  latch.  I  had  immediate 
business  of  another  sort,  so  I  could 
not  a^  him  to  come  in.  I  appointed 
a  time  for  him,  however,  in  the 
evening,  and  promised  to  think  over 
the  course  to  be  adopted;  probably, 
I  said,  a  letter  from  myself  to  the 
Bishop,  and  another  to  Ellen. 

James  Dawes  then  left  me.  Catch- 
ing wildly  at  the  hope  I  had  put 
before  him,  a  little  of  his  old  cheer 
came  back  into  his  face.  I,  for  my 
part,  began  to  be  ashamed  somewhat 
of  my  vaunted  intuition,  in  not 
having  caught  at  the  nine  months 
since  Ellen's  departure,  nor  put  that 
with  the  nine  months  of  my  friend's. 
I  was  somewhat  less  hopeful  about 
the  effect  of  a  letter  to  the  Bishop 
than  I  had  feigned  to  be.  I  was  at 
college  with  Bishop  Burke.  He  was 
there  known  as  a  thorough  Boman ; 
(not  for  his  doctrinal  or  ritual  bent, 
but)  for  his  fearful  love  of  law,  order, 
strictness ;  his  resolute  preaching  of 
obedience,  of  the  immutability  of 
covenants,  and  the  like.  I  began  to 
apprehend  that  the  main  light  in 
which  he  would  regud  the  whole 
matter  would  be  this, — that  Ellen 
had  sacredly  devoted  herself  to  a 
certain  work  for  a  certain  term  of 
years,  and  that  no  repentance  could 
dissolve  the  obligation. 


CHAPTEBm. 

You  may  guess  my  surprise,  good 
reader,  when  on  asking  for  my 
letters,  the  maid  brought  me  only 
one,  and  that  sealed  with  his  lord- 
ship's well-known  seal.  I  soon  had 
it  open,  and  read  as  follows : — 

*  ToDgta-basta,  Raleigh's  Islands, 
August  28, 1860. 
*  Rev.  Sib, 

'  We  arrived  here  a  week  ago.  The  car- 
I>eDter,  the  three  clergy  and  myself  hare 


vpent  the  whole  of  onr  time,  as  yet,  in  put- 
ting up  our  little  wooden  cathedral-hut. 

*  I  hare  been  exceedingly  disappoiDt^^i 
with  the  young  woman  who  was  lately  the 
mistretfs  of  your  girl^  school,  and  whom  I 
accepted  chiefly  on  your  testimonial.  To 
do  her  justice,  she  is  in  character  and  fit- 
ness everything  we  could  desire  for  our 
urgent  and  difficult  work;  she  has  mua- 
tered  two  of  our  languages  on  the  long 
voyage  out.  But  it  seems  that  she  had  a 
lover  in  your  viUage,  a  moat  efitimable 
young  man,  whom  she  foolishly,  and  on 
quite  insufficient  grouud^i,  rejected.  To 
him,  it  seems,  she  is  under  engagement,  on 
the  fii-st  motion  of  repentance,  to  signify 
the  same  to  him.  This  she  is  now  doing 
by  a  letter  which  will  arrive  in  England,  1 
trust,  with  this.  But  she  is  in  great  dis- 
tress, because,  she  had  already  done  so— in 
a  strange  manner — ^in  a  previous  letter,  to 
which  she  has  had  no  answer.  The  young 
man  presented  her  at  parting  with  a  fa- 
vourite dog  of  his.  She  placed  a  letter 
within  the  collar  of  this  dog,  and  sent  him 
from  London  by  train,  witli  orders  that  he 
should  be  put  out  at  Glisthorpe  station. 
We  none  of  us  knew  anything  of  this  vo- 
manoe  until  we  had  cixissed  the  line.  The 
d(^,  I  suppose,  was  stolen ;  for  the  young 
man  never  appeared  on  tlie  ship. 

'My  own  impression  if  that  the  giii 
ought  to  remain  for  a  year  or  two,  at  the 
very  least.  They  might  settle  everything 
happily  in  letters.  Mrs.  Burke^  however, 
.  insists,  with  pardonable  womanly  weak- 
ness, that  she  shall  be  returned  the  moment 
we  have  an  assurance  that  the  young  man 
desires  it.  To  this  I  agree  most  gladly  ; 
merely  adding  the  condition,  that  the  day 
of  her  return  must  be  put  off  until  the  day 
of  the  arrival  of  a  really  fit  substitute.  I 
have  written  by  this  post  to  my  commissary, 
asking  him  to  advertise  for  such  a  person. 
If  you  can  help  him  in  any  way  I  shall  be 
most  thankful. 

'  Believe  me  to  be.  Rev.  Sir, 
<  Yours  faithfully  in  Christ, 

'James  Eowabo  Raleigh's  Island/ 

I  answered  the  bishop's  letter  at 
onoe,  telling  him  the  whole  story 
which  Mr.  Westman  and  James  had 
that  day  nnfolded  before  me.  My 
joy  made  me  generous,  and  I  under- 
took of  my  free  will  to  preach  a 
sennon  annually  for  the  special 
benefit  of  his  lordship's  mission.  I 
then  began  a  pastoral  letter  to  Ellen 
herself.  I  had  not,  however,  written 
many  lines  before  I  was  interrupted 
by  the  arrival  of  James. 

He  came  into  the  study  with  a 
most  happy  face,  holding  an  open 
letter  in  ms  hand. 
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'Ah!  it  iafromEUeii/  I  said;  'I 
understand  she  has  written  to  ytmJ 

James  handed  me  the  letter.  I 
read  a  little  of  it — ^modest  and  tender 
words — and  then  handed  it  back  to 
James,  asking  him  to  give  me  its 
fiubstance.  'She  meant  it  for  your 
eyes  (mly,  James/  said  I,  '  so  I  will 
not  read  it'  If  I  must  speak  the 
truth,  I  did  not  care  about  toiling 
through  irwelTe  ciosely- wzitten  pages 
of  lovers'  talk. 

The  substance  of  it  was,  that  she 
thought  she  had  been  very  siUy  and 
cruel ;  that  she  now  saw  her  duty 
in  a  difiEerent  Mght;  that  she  felt 
that  James  could  not  change,  and 
must  still  love  her,  unworthy  as  she 
was;  that  she  hc^ed  James  would 
write  to  her.  She  had  not,  a£  course, 
been  bold  enough  to  give  the 
slightest  hint  of  coming  home. 

I  am  sure,  reader,  you  wiU  not 
endure  the  detail  of  those  months 
which  passed  between  this  restorar 
tion  of  hope  te  the  good  James,  and 
its  fiilfilment  in  the  arrival  of  EUen 
Knight  I  can  tell  you  that  I  some- 
times got  very  tired  of  it,  and  had  te 
exdaim, '  What  endless  work  these 
lovers  give  one !'  Every  day  James 
came  to  me  with  a  fresh  fear  or  a 
fresh  hope.  What  terrible  work, 
too,  I  had  with  Farmer  Dawes  and 
his  wi&.    How  steadily  they  refused 


ever  to  give  their  sanction  to  James's 
marriage  with  a  schoolmistress  (Mrs. 
Dawes,  I  understand,  cannot  write 
her  own  name).  What  an  extraor- 
dinary effisct  upon  them  at  last  had 
my  stratagetic  declaration  that  I 
meant  to  consult  Sir  Walter,  their 
landlord,  about  the  best  course  for 
James  to  take.  The  very  next  day 
they  said  that '  as  tibe  match  couldn't 
be  well  helped'  they  would  give 
their  sanction  to  it 

Of  course  I  married  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Dawes.  Brother  W^estmaa 
asserted  his  right  to  assist  me ;  and 
he  came  over  frx)m  Beeeham  with 
three  of  his  dogs,  one  of  which 
James  was  to  choose  for  a  wedding 
present  They  were  tied  to  the 
lych-gate,  and  were  howling  pube- 
ously  all  the  while  the  service  was 
goiQg  on  iu  the  church. 

At  the  wedding  breakfieust,  Mr. 
Westman  could  thmk  of  nothing  but 
the  sagacily  and  virtue  of  the  wiry- 
haired  terrier.  He  actually  asked 
every  mother  present, '  Whether  she 
would  not  cry  more  at  the  death  of 
such  a  dog  as  that  thian  at  the  death 
of  a  baby?'  And  when  he  wiflied 
good-bye  to  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom, his  last  words  were : — 

'  Don't  forget  the  dog.  You  owe 
a  handsome  tomb  to  the  dog,  Jamea 
Dawes.' 


TlIK    SlI.KNT    L(. 
Itratrt  bn  Jitmes  flmi 
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THE  SILENT  LOYEB. 

lUJOBCRAXID  BY  Ja1CE3  GODWIN. 

IWOTTLD  tell  her  I  love  her. 
Did  I  know  but  the  way ; 
Gould  my  lips  but  diflcover 
What  a  lover  should  say. 
Though  I  swear  to  adore  her 

Every  morning  I  rise. 
Yet  when  once  I'm  before  her 
All  my  eloquence  flies. 

Oh,  ye  gods!  did  you  ever 
Such  a  simpleton  know? 

Pm  in  love,  and  yet  never 
Have  the  heart  to  say  so. 


Having  plucked  up  a  spirit 

One  moonshining  night, 
Then,  thought  I,  111  defer  it 

Till  to-morrow's  daylight. 
But  alas !  the  pale  moon-beam 

Gould  not  frighten  me  more. 
For  I  found  by  the  noon-beam 

I  was  dumb  as  befora 

Oh,  ye  gods!  did  you  ever 

Such  a  simpleton  know? 
I'm  in  love,  and  yet  never 

Have  the  heart  to  say  so. 

Thomas  Mooee. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

CLBOPATRii'S  OALLEir. 


THE  gallant  steam  argosy  which 
sailB  under  the  flag  of  the  &mous 
association^  whose  s^le  and  titles 
ring  out  so  sonorously  as  the  noble 
company  of  Messageries  Impdriales, 
or  imperial  despatchers,  with  '  ser- 
vices maritunes/ and  *  services  direct 
et  indirect/  and  '  correspondances/ 
and  'postes/  and  'administrations/ 
and  whose  business  temple  on  the 
Quai  Joliette  is  a  bewildering  maze 
of  ticketed  glass-cases^  where  legions 
of  functionaries  ply  the  pen  and 
sprinkle  sand  for  the  bare  life ;  this 
steam  argosy  lies  in  port  off  Mar- 
seilles under  a  furnace  sim,  moaning 
sadly,  fretting,  fuming,  and  chafing 
fiercely  at  her  hawser,  impatient  to 
spring  away  into  the  blue  ocean  prai- 
ries yonder.  There  is  a  cheerful  cos- 
mopolitan polyglot  company  tripping 
aboard,  on  this  bright,  gaudy,  staring 
day,  crowding  in  at  the  gangways, 
rustling  it  in  silks  and  gossamer 
muslins,  and  light  airy  garments. 
Here  are  dainty  Gallic  dames,  quite 
fresh  and  cool,  in  spite  of  the  sun 
overhead  steadily  grilling  all  things, 
without  so  much  as  a  hair  out  of 
its  place,  seem  to  trip  on  to  the 
burnished  decks,  as  it  were,  out  of 
their  own  tall  frmereal  cases,  now 
being  swung  over  the  side;  and 
happy  voyaging  dandies,  who  have 
brought  with  them  the  dear  famih'ar 
asphalt  of  the  Boulevards,  and  laid 
it  down  tastefully  on  the  deck  of 
that  noble  fiistHsailing  line-of-packet 
ahip  Capitole,  so  called  in  compli- 
ment to  the  eminence  of  that  name, 
once  saved  by  the  wakefol  fowl  we 
love  at  Michaelmas.  There  are 
French  fighting  men,  too,  in  braided 
Moresco  cloaks,  and  Arab  hoods, 
draped  with  wonderful  art,  who  pro- 
menade it  industriously,  and  con- 
sume cigarettes.  One  portly  warrior, 
M.  le  GapitaJne,  has  girthed  himself 
to  a  fearful  tightness,  and  seems  to 
be  suffering  cruelly.  But  there  is  a 
bouquet  of  young  Italian  donne 
clustered  yonder  in  a  comer,  under 
an  awning  of  fluttering  parasols, 
^chattering,  whispering,  and  laughing 


slyly,  perhaps  at  the  puffed  warrior 
himsehf.  So,  with  such  fsLBcinating 
company  looking  on  from  the  boze8,it 
becomes  a  plain  duty  for  any  fighting 
son  of  France  to  set  himself  a  httle 
'  in  evidence/  and  play  his  best  in 
the  little  comedy ;  until  at  least  the 
curtain  descends  abruptly  about  the 
middle  of  the  second  act,  and  an  apo- 
logy has  to  be  made  for  the  per- 
former. No  actor,  surely,  the  tall  rue- 
ful figure  so  bent  and  shrunken,  with 
the  hollowcheeks  and  grizzled  beard, 
to  whom  cling  helplessly  the  three 
little  girls  in  blade  frocks — pretty 
things  with  white  Chinese  &ces,  per- 
haps a  little  proud  of  their  dark 
finery.  He  finds  a  dismal  solace  in 
his  cigar,  which  he  smokes  sadly, 
and  sees  many  domestic  pictures, 
doubtless,  in  those  curling  fames, 
which  float  away  from  him  so  slowly. 
He  is  the  only  chill  upon  the  lively 
scene ;  a  misenimus,  or  undertaker's 
man,  who  is  inappropriate  to  the 
occasion;  otherwise  it  is  no  more 
than  a  gay  glittering  party  in  a  Cleo- 
patra's barge,  with  Youth  at  the 
prow  and  Pleasure  (most  acceptable 
of  all  pilots)  at  the  helm. 

Within  an  hour  (under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  real  rough  saline  pilot), 
Quai  Joliette  is  many  miles  behind, 
grilling  slowly ;  many  miles  behind, 
too,  the  red  forts,  now  being  steadily 
toasted  into  a  hiurd  crackling  brown. 
Not  by  any  means  miles  behind  is 
the  g&thed  captain,  now  about  on 
the  verge  of  apoplexy,  yet  who  has 
walked  his  boulevards  with  such 
success  as  to  be  in  actual  relation 
(on  a  camp  stool)  with  the  young 
Italian  donne.  Those  young  penin- 
sulars are  positively  shrieking  at 
M.  le  Capitame's  wit ;  but,  as  was 
before  barely  hinted,  the  second  act  of 
his  little  comedy  is  yet  to  come.  All 
is  going  merrily  as  a  marriage-bell, 
however  doubtfrd  may  be  at  times 
the  cheerfulness  of  that  musical  in- 
strument. Sea  travelling  has  surely 
been  monstrously  blackened ;  shaped 
into  a  sort  of  hideous  bogy.  It  may 
be  reasonably  doubted  whether  that 
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ugly  distttrbonoe,  that  abnormal 
mttficular  conynlsion,  which  some  of 
TLB  have  heard  of,  have  read  of  in 
books,  be  more  than  a  nursery  wo- 
man's legends;  at  all  events^  it  is 
confined  to  trading  packets,  and  to 
such  loose,  uncivilized  waters  as 
Biscay  and  the  Atlantic.  And  so  the 
&^onable  company  (Youth  still  at 
the  prow  and  Pleasure  at  the  helm) 
goes  down  to  dinner.  Portly  cap- 
tain, now  frightfully  sanguineous,  is 
placed  by  some  mysterious  dispen- 
sation among  the  Italian  donne. 
Youth  still  at  the  prow  and  Pleasure 
at  the  helm,  with,  however,  a  slight 
tendency  to  desert  their  posts  as  the 
soup  is  set  on;  a  tendency  more 
marked  as  a  sinuous  and  highly 
agreeable  motion  is  observed  in  the 
&Bt-sai]ing  line-of-packet  ship.  The 
noble  French  fighting  admirals,  who 
are  fitted  into  medallions  all  round 
the  saloon,  in  numbers  perfectly  mar- 
yellous  to  British  understandings, 
indme  their  heads  with  a  gracious 
homage.  No  one  notices  these  ec- 
centricities ;  for  it  is  incredible,  im- 
possible, that  a  sea  of  refined  tastes 
and  sympathies  properly  brought 

up,  and  elegantly ^A  lurch !  po- 

sitiyely  a  rude,  coarse  lurch,  rough 
and  ungentlemanly !  Our  lively 
donne  have  turned  olive  tint ;  and  as 
indelicate  gar9on  tenders  a  choice 
fish  ragoiit,  richly  brown,  fly  in  dis- 
order to  the  door.  It  is  now  sauve 
gut  peut  The  banquet  is  left  un- 
tasted.  It  is  aU  over  with  the  burst- 
ing warrior,  who  Ues  moaning  on  a 
coU  of  ropes ;  Youth  at  the  prow, 
indeed,  and  Pleasure  at  the  helm — 
those  two  mariners  are  sick  to  the 
death;  so  let  us  drop  the  curtain 
tcaiderly. 

Henceforth,  Capitole  having  now 
become  a  disorderly  craft,  goes  on 
her  way  dancing  riotous  corrantos 
and  unseemly  gigas.  The  fighting 
French  admirals  below  are  nodding 
fiercely  all  day  at  the  wretched 
'beings  coiled  up  in  agony  on  eofa, 
cushions.  The  rad  and  hollow  sham 
of  laying  out  splendid  banquets, 
which  do  so  coldly  fmmish  forth  the 
table,  is  persisted  in  steadily,  apx)a- 
rently  for  the  sole  gratification  of 
the  fighting  admirals  before  men- 
-tioned. 


CHAPTER  n. 

THB  'OLD  TOWN.' 

An  interval  of,  say  forty  hours,  is 
to  have  elapsed:  an  int^al  filled 
in  by  honid  suffering  and  tossing 
tortures. 

Turning  wearily  over,  then,  as  he 
wakes  from  a  sort  of  doze,  com- 
pounded of  a  fever  and  a  nightmare, 
the  voyager  of  a  sudden  becomes 
conscious  of  a  certain  steadiness  and 
calm,  inexpressibly  grateful  and  de- 
hdous.  Strange  to  say,  the  noble 
fast-sailing  line-of-pHBcket  shijp  is  no 
longer  performing  its  wild  &ndan- 
gos,  flinging  itseK  aloft,  as  at  that 
awM  moment  when  the  conviction 
first  came  home  to  the  voyager  that 
he  must  go  down — not  by  way  of 
shipwreck — but  to  the  naiTow  shelf, 
or  Ldttie  Ease,  provided  by  the  Ad- 
ministration for  its  sufferers.  The 
crash  of  fractured  crockery  is  heard 
no  longer  a£ar  off  in  the  engine- 
room.  The  heavy  falling-hammers 
are  at  rest,  and  quite  spent;  and, 
framed  in  tiie  httie  ring  which  lets 
in  dungeon  light  to  the  Little  Ease, 
is  seen  a  long  mole,  tile-coloured, 
with  a  lighthouse,  puncheon-shaped, 
and  some  scattered  buildings,  dust- 
coloured,  gliding  by  in  a  cobalt  sea, 
that  glistens  and  radiates  lusti'ously 
under  the  dazzling  mornings  sim. 

The  chevaleresque  captam,  whose 
moustaches  and  beard  axe  peaked 
after  the  Vandyke  &shion,  and  whose 
gloves  are  of  a  pale  lavender  tint, 
has  his  opera-glass  in  his  hand, 
languidly  watching  his  ship's  pro- 
gress, as  from  his  stall  at  the  Opera, 
mellifluously  bidding  the  engines 
move  '  a  demi-vapeur,'  and  the 
helmsman '  port.' '  Laissez  £Eure '  has 
been  his  maxim  all  through.  He 
would  have  been  the  slave  of  the 
captivating  donne  but  for  that  mal- 
apropos malady  of  the  sea ;  and  so 
has  nothing  for  it  but  to  mince  it, 
without  spectators,  in  those  fairy 
littie  boots  of  his,  up  and  down,  and 
fondly  dream  of  a  day  when  he  shall 
pace  the  '  decque '  of  his  own  war 
'  stemar,'  and  receive,  with  graceful 
bendings,  the  swords  of  the  con- 
quered foemen:  perhaps  encounter 
fierce  corsairs  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  have  the  pleasing  duty  cast  upon 
him  of  setting  beautiful  ladies  free. 
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Here  they  emerge  now,  the  donne 
fresh  as  the  morning :  emerges,  too, 
the  portly  captain — once  more  a 
portly  captain. 

Still  gliding  in.  Smoothly  now 
work  the  hypocritical  falling-ham- 
mers in  the  engine-room,  gently 
lifting  themselves  with  a  dulcet 
motion,  ^ow  a  full  stop,  and  the 
Capitole  swings  round.  Voyagers 
eagerly  take  baskets,  bags,  and  pack- 
ages into  their  hands,  so  as  to  lose 
not  an  instant  in  going  ashore.  Not 
yet,  not  yet,  for  many  an  hour— in- 
nocent voyagers !  unconscious  of  the 
protracted  forms  of '  debarquing.' 

The  blue  cobalt  still  glist^  round 
us,  like  the  back  of  a  gorgeous 
snake.  Sandy  dun-coloured  houses 
fence  us  round,  built  out  upon  the 
mole,  out  of  which  step  little  blue- 
frocked,  red-limbed  leptide,  and 
bade  in  the  sun,  looking  at  us.  The 
leptidsB  are  children  of  France  in  a 
foreign  land,  and  the  dun  buildings 
are  their  barracks.  There  is  a  heavy, 
sad-coloured  fort  to  the  right,  from 
whose  battlements  look  down  more 
of  the  red-limbed  little  men;  and 
behind,  on  the  mainland,  lie  huddled 
a  disorderly  gathering  of  tenements, 
washed  in  originally  with  pale  pinks 
and  drabs,  and  sickly  yolk  of  eg^, 
and  long  since  smeared  and  washed 
out  again  by  copious  showers  and 
defective  eaves.  A  dungeon-gate 
at  tiie  edge  of  the  water  gives  hos- 
pitable welcome  to  the  stranger, 
sprinkle  the  steps  and  narrow  quays 
with  the  loungmg  red-limbed,  and 
we  are  gazing  on  a  complete  pro- 
spect of  the  port  of  'Old  Town,' 
(Svita  Veochia!  Not,  surely,  from 
such  dingy  mansions,  such  dull,  un- 
reflecting toning,  did  Callow  and  his 
ingenious  brethren  of  the  cameFs- 
hair  brush  fetch  their  bright  clear 
blues  and  golden  sheen.  This  me- 
lancholy lacklustre  tinting,  this  rue- 
ful acreage  of  dead  wall,  all  peeled 
and  chipped,  are  a  miserable  dis- 
comfiture for  enthusiastic  eyes, 
counting  surely  on  being  dazzled 
by  the  traditional  garish  effects.  But 
the  little  piratical  craft  (in  reality  no 
more  than  harmless  fishmg  corsairs), 
with  the  rakish  masts,  and  the  long 
graceful  spar,  bent  crosswise,  like  a 
huge  bow,  and  whose  deUcate  rig- 
ging seems  spider's  work,  does,  in- 


deed, make  a  certain  ameTtde  to 
picturesque  justice  outraged.  And 
here,  fluttering  from  the  bow-shaped 
spar,  is  a  first  symbol  of  authority 
ecclesiastical — the  bunting  Pontifical 
— displaying  two  keys  crossed  below 
a  tiara.  All  true  Britons  and  stanch 
upholders  of  the  ever-glorious  and 
immortal  constitution,  as  ratified  in 
'eighty-eight,  most  reascnably  from 
the  deck  resent  this  afi&ont.  Just 
as  there  is  no  real  aristocracy  but 
the  one,  so  is  there  no  flag  proper  in 
the  world  but  that  triumplmnt  mot- 
ley of  red,  white,  and  Uue,  which 
braves  the  batUe  and  the  breeze. 

But  this  cloud  of  light  canoes^ 
jostling  and  crushing  each  other, 
that  has  surrounded  our  ship,  each 
freighted  with  an  untattooed  Ota- 
h^tan,  who,  now  standing  up,  now 
sitting  down,  now  flounshing  his 
paddle,  wholes,  adjures,  and  noe- 
naces  the  fright^ied  herd  upon  the 
deck  into  selecting  his  particular 
vessel ;  this  invasion  must  surely  be 
with  hostile  intent,  such  as  made 
heavy  the  heart  of  that  intrepid 
navigator  the  late  Captain  Cook. 
Wildest  Autochthones !  genuine  can- 
nibal ferrymen,  eyeing  their  prey 
greedily,  and  licking  their  lips  in 
anticipation  of  a  flow  of  pauls! 
Now,  now,  the  word  has  passed, 
and  the  Otaheitans  are  rushing  in, 
boarding  desperately  by  ropes,  cord- 
age, by  any  fashion— in  preference 
to  the  recognized  mode  of  ingress. 
They  have  plunged  among  the 
mountain  luggage.  They  have  flung 
themselves  sprawling  over  the  great 
funereal  chests,  by  way  of  asserting 
a  legal  seisin.  They  are  dancing 
the  war-dance  of  their  tribe  around 
the  frightened  white  men,  who  stand 
scared  and  helpless. 


^  CHAPTElt  m. 

THE  OBDEAL  BT  '  PAITUS.' 

With  that  '  debarquement,'  as  it 
is  handsomely  stj-led  in  the  printed 
forms,  rises  a  feeling  of  utter  aban- 
donment, as  of  having  now  done  with 
the  civiUzed  world  outside;  and  so 
each  voyager,  sitting  alone  with  his 
Otaheitan,  is  paddled  away,  sadly 
casting  wistful  glances  at  the  great 
outline  of  the  Capitole,  but  yester- 
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day  trndisgnieedly  execrated,  now 
r^azded  with  even  a  fond  lingering. 
Happily  for  him,  he  is  thus  pre- 
sented from  seeing  the  fresh  band 
of  Otodieitans  waltmg  for  him  on  the 
beach.    Sinks  thy  heart,  0  Toyager! 
as  thy  head  turns  and  hisus  a  glimjjse 
of  the  wild  miscellany  drawn  np, 
thirsting  for  trayellers*  blood,  whidi 
issLlyerl  Now  the  canoe  has  tonched 
the  steps,  and  he  is  under  the  mys- 
tmons  empire  of  the  Crossed  Keys. 
The    Otaheitans    dance  and   howl 
Toimd  him  wildly,  after  the  manner 
of  their  nation.     Snch  a  decayed, 
lomiging  tribe,  so  mildewed  and  run 
to  6^,  so  OTerlaid  with  that  blight 
which  hangs  oyer  tenants  of  debtors' 
prisons,  and  knights  of  the  noUe 
Order  of  Industry — only  these  are 
of  the  shabbiest  out-al^bow  ma- 
terial— ^that  any  one  who  has  turned 
with  sour  unbelief  from  that  early 
and  amusing  legend  of  Bomulus, 
gathering  the  scum  and  tag-rag  of 
adjoining  countries,  and  so  kneading 
up  his  new  nation  out  of  ticket-of- 
leaye  elements,  has  only  to  cast  his 
eye  upon  this  Pentonyille  band,  and 
must  own  that  the  old  felon  dye  is 
not  yet  washed  out.    Not  in  good 
rough  working  clothes,  or  yesture 
that  is  honestly  racy  of  their  soil ; 
but  in  old  French  caps,  and  fitted 
tightly  into  cast-off  clothing,  once 
of  a  fiashionable  cut;  a  sharp,  pierc- 
ing-eyed throng.     Grown-up  con- 
Ticts,  gray-haired   oonyicts,  whose 
looks  belie  them  horribly,  if  they 
haye  not  in  early  life  been  concerned 
in  robbing  of  churches  on  an  exten- 
sive scale — with   small,  but  sadly 
precocious  juyenile  offenders,  dis- 
charged prematurely  iiom  the  re- 
formatories— they  all  attend  oompli- 
mentanly  on  the  hapless  stranger, 
and  howl  round  him  for  pauls.    Let 
him  look  to  it,  if  he  be  not  well  pro- 
yided  with  those  useful  coins.  Pauls 
surely  for  insinuating  conyict  to  the 
left,  in  the  worn-out  evening  coat, 
who,  it  seems,  lent  his  arm  in  a 
friendly  manner  on  stepping  from 
the  canoe.     There  was  a  conyict 
index-finger  which   jointed  out  a 
church,  an  hotel,  and  some  other 
objects  of  public  interest,  which  were 
of  themselves  palpable  enough ;  and 
yet  with  mucn  ferocity  the  index- 
finger  prefers  a  claim  for  pauls.    A 


gentleman  in  a  hairy  cap,  walking 
in  the  procession,  was  good  enough 
to  break  up  small  fragments  of  Eng- 
lish, which  sorely  gives  him  a  strong 
claim  to  be  remembered.  And  out 
of  your  bounty,  O  stranger!  you  will 
surely  consider  these  lesser  Facchini, 
the  x>axitomime  elfis,  who  have  ex- 
temporized graceful  drawing-room 
acts  all  the  way,  and  varied  the  pro- 
gress by  elegant  acrobatic  perform- 
ance. Pauls  for  the  bystanders,  for 
mere  wayferers  even— in  no  way 
associates  of  the  guild — parties  driv- 
ing carts  and  beasts  of  burden,  who 
have  left  their  charge  and  joined  the 
procession;  which,  indeed,  might  b© 
passed  by  without  protest.  But  for 
that  other,  apparently  clothed  in 
official  powers  (exceptional  certainly 
in  his  other  material  clothing),  who 
at  the  water's  edge  takes  your  pass 
or  permit  of  landing,  and  does  this 
duly  with  such  gentleness,  such 
binding  up,  as  it  were,  of  the  wounds 
of  the  poor  baited  stranger,  that  he 
seems  a  sort  of  official  angel  or  good 
Samaritan  on  duty— for  hun  to  prove 
a  mere  impostor,  who,  accredited  by 
the  papers  so  fraudulently  obtained^ 
has  been  opposite  to  the  Politzei 
Pontifide,  and  artfully  secured  the 
X)a8sport,  which  he  now  presents 
smirking,  and  with  a  large  demand 
for  patds;  this  is  a  ste,b  of  the 
cruellest  kind,  a  bitter  shock  to 
his  trust  so  fondly  reposed.  So  let 
voyager  sit  despondingly  on  his 
mails  in  a  comer  of  the  dogana,  and 
wait  his  turn ;  for  his  second  pro- 
vocation is  now  setting  in — the  Or- 
deal by  Custom-house. 


CHAPTEE  IV. 

THE  OEDEAL  BY  SBABOH. 

Scene  from  Pinelli:  Bandits 
rifling  the  contents  of  travellerB' 
trunks.  Voyagers  —  white-livered, 
bilious,  still  in  the  cabin  of  the  £Bist- 
sailing  line-of-jwcket-ship  Capitole, 
and  tottering  on  the  verge  of  illness, 
with  the  walls  of  '  H.  H.  Customs ' 
rising  and  fsEdling  in  isochronous  beats 
— sit  round,  cowed  and  a  prey  to  a 
monster  terrorism.  Strapping  ban- 
dits seize  the  huge  funereal  chests 
and  swing  them  muscularly  down 
before  the  bandit  chief.    Keys  ara 
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hoarsely  demanded,  and  brigand 
heads,  laid  close  together,  are  diying 
greedily  into  the  fan^:eal  cases. 
Gorgeous  female  attire,  hght  gauzy 
Yestore,  overflow  the  sides  like  foam, 
and  flutter  trembling  in  the  rude 
rough  fingers.  The  bandit  chief  (in 
spectacles)  looks  on  disdainfully 
while  his  subordinates  rifle  their 
booty.  There,  it  will  do!  when 
suddenly — what  contraband  is  this  ? 
— books,  printed  matter  ?  Yes,  real, 
practicable,  palpable  books.  This 
is  serious.  All  the  spectacled  heads 
are  laid  together  with  solemnity^ 
and  form  themselves  into  a  tempo- 
rary council  of  the  Index.  They 
turn  over  the  heretical  pa^  with  a 

Erofound  gravity  (one  inquisitor 
as  a  volume  all  to  himself,  upside 
down),  with  an  air  as  of  really  un- 
derstanding, and  let  it  pass,  finally, 
with  a  doubtful,  distrustful  manner, 
admirably  put  on.  Illustrated 
works,  I  remark,  afford  much  in- 
terest to  the  bandits,  as  well  as  pic- 
ture journals;  they  scrutinize  the 
cuts  with  an  infinite  relish.  I  al- 
most long  for  a  pestilent  work« 
written  by  a  Frenchman,  one  About, 
to  spring  out  suddenly  and  dance 
among  them  like  an  exploding 
squib. 

In  an  inner  chamber,  under  a 
lurid  hght,  other  bandits  may  be 
seen,  engaged  mysteriously  in  what 
seems  to  be  cording  each  mail — an 
operation  performed  with  great  care 
and  neatness.  But  what  purpose 
can  that  special  bandit  have  in  his 
mind,  whose  mission  it  is  to  come  at 
the  end  of  the  operation  with  an 
enormous  pair  of  shears,  and  snip 
something  with  a  sharp  clinch  ? 
See  the  neat  little  leaden  seaJ  at- 
tached, with  the  crossed  keys  again 
developed  neatly,  and  it  is  explained. 
Your  mails  have  been  ptomb^, 
leaded  by  the  shears,  to  prevent  un- 
due tampering.  Well,  voyager  will 
make  tnis  sJlowance  grudgingly. 
After  all,  there  is  a  certain  dehcacy 
and  honest  carefulness  in  this  trans- 
action which  contrasts  &vourably 
with  Dogane  of  other  countries. 
There  was  really  a  nice  consideration 
in  that  sealing  up,  a  disinterested- 
ness so  to  speak Stay,  signor,  this 

way,  if  you  please ;  speak  to  this 
gentleman    who    is   at   the  desk. 


writing  as  it  were  for  a  Derl^  Plate, 
and  hiding  himself  in  a  dust-cloud 
of  sprinkled  sand.  Here  is  your 
little  bill,  signor— BO  many  pack- 
ages, so  many  pauls.  For  that  vio- 
lating of  the  sacred  privacy  of  locks, 
pauls ;  for  the  delving  into  your  fine 
gossamer  goods,  pauls;  for  that 
careful  cording,  and,  above  all,  for 
the  neat  impression  in  lead,  very 
many  pauls. 

This  was  about  the  last  straw 
breaking  down  the  camel's  back, 
that  is  the  pecuniary  vertebrsB  of 
persecuted  voyager.  So  that  when 
his  effects  are  borne  out  to  the  door 
on  men's  shoulders,  and  pauls  are 
demanded  for  that  service — thenoe 
transported  on  a  kind  of  spring-cart 
to  the  Strada  Ferrata,  or  railway, 
and  pauls  demanded  for  that  ser- 
vice—and again,  are  taken  from  the 
spring-cart,  and  laid  under  cover, 
and  bearers  have  to  be  indenmified 
in  many  paula— it  comes  on  him 
with  no  surprise,  but  he  pays  out 
with  a  sort  of  cheerful  idiocy  and 
insane  hberahty.  To  his  afitonish- 
ment  the  air  is  filled  with  blessings, 
and  an  affectionate  convict  goes  his 
way  styling  him  'Signorine,'  or 
'  My  dear  httJe  signor.' 

But  now,  cruel  Fates!  do  your 
worst;  heap  all  conceivable  woes 
upon  this  doomed  head,  for  now  do 
I  not  read  upon  this  yellow  Orario, 
or  time-table,  that  the  last  train  of 
the  day  has  departed!  This,  posi- 
tively the  last  straw,  bows  the  mi- 
serable voyager  to  the  very  earth, 
and  crunches  his  poor  vertebras  to 
pure  powder.  But  a  gentle-hearted 
porter  standing  near  sees  his  trouble, 
and,  in  sweet-toned  French,  asks 
monsieur '  what  he  has  ?' 

'  My  friend,'  traveller  answers  dis- 
tractedly, 'it  is  gone,  never,  never 
to  return.  I  mean,  there  is  no  other 
train  to-day.' 

'  Excuse !'  said  he,  '  monsieur  is 
in  error ;  there  will  be  one  at  four 
o'clock.' 

'  Beware,  beware,  I  say,'  said  the 
voyager,  his  overstrung  nerves  now 
giving  way.  '  I  will  not  be  put 
upon/ 

'  Pardon,'  said  the  gentle  porter 
'  monsieur  is  looking  at  last  week's 
Orario.  We  usually  change  it  for 
variety's  sake  once  in  the  week.' 


Express  to  Borne, 
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The  voyager,  now  calmer,  thinks 
how  cnrious  is  this  new  feature  in 
railway  economy. 

'  Tluit  is  nothing/  adds  the  gentle 
porter.  '  Monsieur  the  director  will 
not  unfrequently  alter  the  honrs  for 
the  day  early  in  the  morning,  some- 
times twice  in  the  week,  according  to 
the  prospects  of  traffic' 

*  How  delightful !'  exclaims  the 
Yoyager,  giving  vent  to  his  feelings 
in  a  bnrst  of  refined  sarcasm,  'to 
regolate  such  matters,  not  by  stupid 
cramping  rales  that  never  vary,  ont 
by  tibe  sweet  impnlses  of  x>ococa- 
ranteism!  Is  not  this  the  land  of 
the  Dolce  fiur  niente,  and  shall  there 
not  be  a  steam  Dolce  &r  niente — 
sweetest  dispensation,  through  which 
he  who  oometh  in  fall  time  may 
haply  find  himself  late,  and  he  who 
halteth  np  hopelessly  late,  may  dis- 
cover himself  to  be  agreeably  disap- 
pointed!   

CHAPTEB  V. 

EXPBEBB  TO  BOME. 

From  the  windows  of  a  carriage, 
splendidly  emblazoned  on  the  panel 
with  crossed  keys  and  tiara,  we  look 
oat  on  a  flat,  sad-looking  coontry, 
spread  oat  like  so  many  yards  of 
poor  green  baize  from  which  the 
coloar  was  faded  oat,  crumpled, 
creased  here  and  there  into  low, 
melancholy  hillocks,  which  bear  as 
company  on  the .  left  with  a  moam- 
ful  x)ersistence,  and  relieving  each 
other  with  a  siaid  and  solemn  mo- 
notony. No  houses,  no  homesteads, 
no  laboors  of  the  ox ;  no  driving  of 
teuns  afield,  as  might  be  reasonably 
expected,  by  agriculturists  in  the 
qoaint  bat  tiieatrical  costume  of  the 
district;  no  bowing  of  woods  be- 
neath tiie  sturdy  stroke  of  sach 
fium  laboarers.  On  the  right,  a 
tract  of  mangy  herbage,  half  sand, 
half  soil,  now  brown,  now  yellow, 
green  here  and  there,  like  the  back 
of  some  diseased  dog,  travels  on 
with  as,  in  a  dismal  companionship, 
dotted  with  a  few  black  Jdne  whose 
horns  are  of  startling  weight  and 
dimensions,  afford  those  prize  ani- 
mals a  Bcaniy  and  precarious  natri- 
ment.  Now,  the  cobalt  sea  breaks 
in   periodically,  showing  itself  in 


angular    patches    and     tumbling 
noisily.    Now  a  heavy  sqaare-built 
fort,  like  a  middle-age  fastness,  thinly 
washed  over  in  pink  and  yellow, 
stands  at  the  very  edge  of  the  shore, 
as  if  hesitating  whether  it  should 
walk  out  boldly  and  bathe.     Not 
perched  on  an  eminence,  not  waited 
on  by  a  company  of  little  parasitical 
tenements,  bat  rising  from  the  shell- 
strewn  b^ush,  in  a  naked,  jarring 
solitude,  an  oatlying  enfimt  perda 
or  doomed  sentinel  of  stone.     He 
fEdls  behind  as  presently — ^&11b  oat 
of  sight,  with  the  lean  kine  whose 
horns   are   heavy  and  their  green 
baize  sustenance ;  we  shambling  on 
at  a  safe  and  respectable  steam  trot, 
as  countless  yards  of  that  fiibric  are 
unrolled  for  us,  as  it  were,  on  the 
counter.  Now  the  easy  old-&shioned 
ramble  barely  troubles  at  his  scanty 
evening    banquet    the   noble,  old- 
established  Boman  ox,  fiunous  Bos 
piger,  broad-shouldered  and  short- 
homed;   in   &ct,   the   well-known 
brute  who  has  been  so  well  worked 
in  hexameters  and  alcaics,  and  whom 
we  had  to  construe  painfally  long 
ago  sub  ferulft.      I  recognize  the 
classical  animal  at  once,  as  he  barely 
lifts  his  head;   his  royal  banquet 
being  in  no  way  disturbed  by  our 
peaceful  progress.     Happy  beast! 
No   screaming  express  sends  him 
snorting  and  lashing  his  flanks  in  a 
fierce  gallop  to  the  other  side  of  his 
paddock.     We  stop  two  or  three 
times  before   little   deal   summer- 
houses,  which  it  is  reasonable  to 
conclude  are  stations ;  and  yet  why 
such  points  are  selected  in  un&ir 
preference  to  others  with  quite  as 
just  claims  to  be  considered,  who 
have  equally  not  a  single  cottage  or 
homestead  within  view,  does  open  a 
matter  for  ingenious   speculation. 
In  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  and  as 
affording  opportunity  to  the  passen- 
gers for  air  and  healthful  exercise, 
me  arrangements  of  the  company 
cannot  be  too  highly  commended. 
It  being  chanted  out  that  ten  mi- 
nutes are  allowed  for  refreshment, 
instantly  Open,  sesame!  is  called, 
and  every  passenger   has    sprung 
from  his  vehicle,  and  is  bounding 
over  the  adjoining  fields,  inhaling 
the  fresh  countzy  air,  botcmizing,  or 
it  may  be  culling  simples,  or  per- 
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hapfl  recroitaig  bis  hortiiB  siectn. 
Presently  time  is  called,  and 
Toyagers  take  liieir  places  again, 
much  inT^orated  by  tiiese  cheeiftd 
field  sports.  * 

A  dark  swarthy  ecclesiastic  sitting 
opposite,  oyer  whose  forehead  a 
broad  bearer  hat  casts  a  darker 
shadow,  has  by  this  time  finished 
with  his  breTiary,  and  laying  down 
that  Yoliime  on  the  cushion  beside 
him,  looks  as  thongh  he  wonld  not 
leptdse  any  adTances  at  oonTersa- 
tion  made  through  the  legitimate 
channel  of  the  weather  and  general 
temperatore,  an  which  beneyolent 
M.  0.  and  rnntnal  introdncmg  friend 
— ^whidi  all  the  wofid  oyer  brings 
together  forlorn  strangers  and  makes 
them  brothers — ^rest  a  wanderer's 
benison !  To  the  swart  ecclesiastic, 
then,  the  inqnisitiye  yoyager  puts 
some  plain  questions,  on  the  general 
philosophy  of  strada  ferrata  when 
imder  shadow  of  the  Crossed  Keys. 

'  8ignor !'  says  the  swart  ecdesias- 
tie — ^and  yoyager  being  hailed  thus 
magnififflntly  feels  a  new  and  agree- 
able dignity  cast  upon  him — '  it  is 
no  fanlt  of  the  Santo  Padre's/ 
(Yoyager  hastily  wayes  off  any  in- 
tention of  laying  the  railway  break- 
down at  the  door  of  the  Santo  Padre.) 
*  Yon  will  see  in  a  particular  qnar- 
\0t  of  onr  city  a  snperb  palace,  la- 
belled oyer  the  porch,  '<  The  Com* 
pany  of  the  BoiDan  Bailways,"  which 
includes  the  lines  already  ccmstruct- 
ed — the  few  that  aie  in  halting,  stag- 
gering progress,  and  those  which 
there  is  a  moral  certainty  will  neyer 
be  constructed.  Does  the  Signor 
follow  me  ?* 

'  Capisco,'  the  signor  answers  ; 
'  I  understand,  that  is.  Proceed, 
friend.' 

'  This  company  has  got  a  patent, 
or  monopoly,  for  many  possible  or 
contingent  nulways ;  nay,  more :  for 
one  special  line  tiiey  haye  been  ac- 
tually in  receipt  of  a  guaranteed  sub- 
sidy before  a  single  spadeful  of  earth 
has  been  turned.  It  is  therefore 
the  interest  ot  the  company,  or  rather 
of  its  highly  salaried  officials  who 
sit  in  the  palace  IJiaye  mentioned, 
to  commence  the  said  railway  at  their 
yery  latest  conyenience,  and,  when 
once  comjnenced,  be  as  tedious  in 
its  construction  as  they  can^  with 


decency,  or  rather  without  regard  to 
decency.  They  haye  been  years  oyer 
a  few  miles,  and  will  be  years  more 
oyer  the  remainder.' 

'  But  how ,'  says  the  signor, 

warmly,  *  could  anyone  in  his  senses 
enter  into  such  a  contract  ?  How 
could * 

The  swart  ecclesiastic  shrugs  his 
shoulders,  and  presses  his  lips  to- 
gether deffl)erat6ly.  '  We  are  as  chil- 
dren in  all  money-dealing  matters ; 
no  wonder  the  signor  is  astonished. 
I  thought  he  would  remain  in  stucco  !* 

'  Bemain  in Pardon,  I  don't 

exactly ' 

'  Bemain  in  stucco — be  astonished 
— merely  a  local  idiom.  See  this 
line,'  continued  the  swart  ecclesias- 
tic, lookmg  out.  'How  poor  and 
miserable  the  land — ^theresDre,  how 
cheap !  How  smooth  and  leyel ; 
no  hills  to  be  opened  by  what  yon 
call  cuttings ;  no  yalleys  to  be  filled 
— therefore,  again, how  cheap!  This 
fifty  miles  or  so  of  railway  should, 
therefore,  be  prosperous  and  paying. 
But  it  is  not.  And  how  shall  we 
account  for  that?*  Swart  ecclesias- 
tic shrugs  again.  '  Money  is  want- 
ing for  the  state,  and  must  be  had. 
These  speculators  know  their  time, 
and  strike  a  hard  bargain.' 

'  I  see,'  the  signor  adds ; '  so  much 
in  pictures,  so  much  in  fine  fruity 
old  wines,  and  say  one-third  in  cash 
down.' 

The  swart  ecclesiastic,  not  xm*- 
derstaoding  this  allusion  drawn 
from  the  Hebrew  dealings  of  the 
Great  Babylon  conyersatiim  suddenly 
lapses.  

CHAPTEE  VI, 

UBBS  BQMA. 

A  sudden  barrier  of  hills  in  front, 
speckled  oyer  with  white  edifices, 
seen  through  a  dull  blue  haze,  and 
all  enthusiasts  present  plunge  (rea- 
sonably enough)  at  the  conclusion 
that  here,  indeed,  must  be  the 
Eternal  Seyen.  There  is  a  dead- 
lock of  heads  at  the  carriage  win- 
dows, and  eager  necks  get  inex- 
tricably entangled.  Entiiusiastic 
yoyagers  feel  stirange  flutterings,  and 
finger  their  crimson  korans  nervous- 
ly, yearning  to  begin  with  Murray. 
Foregcme  ooQclusion!  for  these  are 
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mero  ynlgar  emineDCGS — plebeian 
mountains  with  no  decent  stock  or 
lineage.    The  mysterious  Seyen  are 
not  half  so  palpable;  but  they  are 
at  hand.    For  here,  without  jerk  or 
dislocation,  or,  indeed,  any  of  that 
violence  and  agony  which  waits  cm 
the  sudden  halting  of  exfHress  oon- 
Teyances,  our  train  is  coming  gently 
to  astop  ;  and  with  awful  iMuenees 
pouring  down  in  a  tide  from  behind 
those  cold  blue  mountains,  and  with 
OYerpowering  thoughts  and  reveries 
of  Eome  under  kmgs,  republicans, 
dictators,   purpled   emperors,   and 
tiara'd  popes ;  of  Bome  classical  and 
pagan ;    Bome   chevaleresque   and 
Christian ;    of  Bome  lying  yonder 
before  all  the  world  in  a  dusky  and 
traditional  cloud,  wherein  flit  indis- 
tinct pictures  of  barbaric  pomp  and 
richest  feasis,  and  martyrs  strug- 
gling with  fierce  animals,  and  gla- 
diators sinking  down  on  the  gory 
sand  with  glamg  eye,  and  the  roar 
of  the  multitude  droning  in  their 
ears  like  the  surging  waYe»— with 
all  these  fiunous  associations  coming 
jbst  and  thick  upon  us  from  the 
days  when  we  winced  sab  ferolft, 
we  stop  suddenly  to  take  the  tidcets  I 


Take  the  tickets !  It  jars  terribly 
on  nicely  attuned  nerves.  "Twas 
for  all  the  world,'  as  Bev.  Mr.  Sterne 
wrote  of  another  matter, '  like  a  cut 
across  my  finger  with  a  sharp  pen- 
knife.' On  a  rude  prosaic  platform, 
too,  with  a  prosaic,  highly  unclassi- 
cal  figure  coming  round  collecting 
the  '  bighettas,'  with  many  a  '  Gra- 
2ie,  signor !'  Still,  the  first-class 
dreamer,  looking  at  the  tlung  so- 
berly, could  scarcely  hope  to  see  an 
official  cristatus  galea,  that  is  to  say, 
in  a  fearfully  nodding  helm,  and 
togatus— that  is,  in  flowing  costume 
of  the  period — in  diort,  an  Homeric 
railway  guard.  And  yet,  methinks, 
the  adimnistration  might  have  pro- 
vided nutritive  diet  for  babes  (of 
romance)  on  their  travels,  letting 
them  down  easily  every  gradation. 
Surely  some  unmeaning  sham  or 
hollow  pantomime,  such  as  calling  it 
tessera,  instead  of  ticket,  might  in 
mercy  be  kept  up;  for  only  con- 
sider at  the  very  threshold  of  that 

dimly  Btysterious  city ! but  let  it 

pass. 

This  is  the  threshold  of  the  city 
ealled  Eternal  1  A  sad  desillusionne- 
ment. 
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ONE  GOOD  TUEN  DESEBVES  ANOTHER. 

I. 

ONE  good  torn  deserves  another ; 
Kindness,  kindness  oft  insuies ; 
Ease  the  burthen  of  your  brother ; 
He  may  some  day  lighten  yonrs. 
There  are  none  so  poor  and  lowly 
But  may  render  back  your  due ; 
Cherish  then  this  precept  holy. 
Do  as  you'd  be  done  unto. 

n. 
O'er  the  rugged  path  of  life 

Each  his  burthen  must  uphold ; 
With  as  many  evils  rife 

As  Pandora's  box  of  old ; 
In  that  toilsome,  steep  ascent. 

Each  should  strive  to  help  the  other ; 
On  this  Christian  truth  intent : 

One  good  turn  deserves  another. 

m. 
If  in  youth  a  Mendly  hand 

Oft  was  stretched  to  help  you  on, 
And  a  voice,  in  accents  bland, 

Bade^espairing  thoughts  begone ; 
If  a  bosom,  leal  and  true. 

Owned  you  for  a  friend  and  brother, 
When  both  friends  and  freres  were  few ; 

One  good  turn  deserves  another. 

.     IV, 

Fortune's  wheel  perchance  has  whirled 

Tou  on  high,  and  him  below ; 
And  a  cold,  hard,  changeful  world 

Now  your  friend  may  be  Ais  fi)e ! 
Shall  its  sordid  dictates  stay 

Feeling's  flow,  and  justice  smother, 
Whilst  this  precept  holds  its  sway. 

One  good  turn  deserves  another  ? 

V. 

Should  that  cunning  hand  be  cold, 

And  that  cheering  voice  be  still ; 
And  that  heart  so  warm  of  old 

Be  all  pulseless  now  and  chill ; 
Are  no  dear  ones  left  behind, 

Widow,  orphan,  sister,  mother, 
That  old  friends  may  help  remind. 

One  good  turn  deserves  another  ? 

VL 

But  should  man  ungrateful  prove, 

Nor  his  neighbour's  love  repay. 
There's  a  record  kept  above 

Whence  'twill  never  pass  away. 
Forasmuch  as  you  have  given 

Help  to  many  a  weaker  brother, 
Tou  shall  find,  though  late,  in  heaven, 

One  good  turn  deserves  another ! 

Alamo  A  Watts. 
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F*  an  acooimt  could  be  fur- 
nished of  all  the  money  that  is 
annually  spent  in  this  ooimtry  on 
amusements,  we  suspect  that  the 
sum  total  would  be  found  to  be  far 
larger  than  any  one  has  the  sUghtest 
conception  of.  Making  a  rough  es- 
timate by  the  aid  of  the  statistics 
which  have  been  furnished  to  us, 
and  including  in  the  list  of  amuse- 
ments not  alone  Theatres,  Concert- 
rooms,  Exhibitions,  and  Entertain- 
ments, but  also  the  performances  of 
street  minstrels,  acrobats,  Punch  and 
Judy,  and  the  like,  we  believe  we 
shall  be  justified  in  setting  down  the 
gross  amount  at  a  figure  somewhere 
between  two  and  three  millions  ster- 
lii^.  The  statistics  of  the  latter 
class  of  exhibitions,  however,  are 
not  within  our  reach;  and  in  this 
paper  we  shall  deal  only  with  those 
amusements  which  have  a  local  ha- 
bitation, and  are  conducted  upon 
business  principles  as  a  branch  of 
commerce.  Those  who  denounce 
theatres,  and  exhibitions  of  a  kindred 
nature,  have  possibly  littie  or  no 
idea  of  the  regular  and  systematic 
manner  in  which  the  afiisdrs  of  such 
places  are  conducted,'  nor  of  the 
krge  number  of  fiamihes  which  they 
find  in  employment  and  bread.  Now- 
ardays  the  afiGEiirs  of  a  theatre  are 
conducted  with  as  much  scrupulous, 
business-like  exactness  as  those  of  a 
bank,  or  amerchant'scounting-house. 
The  mimic  life  and  the  pleasantries 
of  the  stage,  which  tl^e  pubhc  take 
as  so  much  trivial  pastime,  become 
a  matter  of  dry  figures  in  the  hands 
of  the  Treasurer,  and  resolve  them- 
TOL.  I.— NO.  m. 


selves,  at  the  end  of  the  week,  into 
a  carefully  prepared  debtor  and  cre- 
ditor account,  and  the  payment  of 
salaries  and  wages.  The  treasury  of 
a  theatre  and  the  counting-house  of 
a  manufactory  are  practically  the 
same  thing  on  a  Saturday  afternoon. 
Men,  women,  and  children  go  to 
both  to  be  paid  for  a  week's  hard 
work,  and  to  be  enabled  to  pay  those 
who  serve  them — the  butcher  and 
baker  who  supply  the  meals,  the 
tailor  who  furnishes  the  clothes,  the 
landlord  who  provides  tiie  shelter,, 
and  the  schoolmaster  who  teaches 
the  children. 

The  employment  which  the  theatre 
provides  has,  however,  a  much  wider 
scope  than  this.  It  is  not  aJone  the 
actors,  whose  persons  we  are  familiar 
with  on  the  s^ge,  who  are  enabled 
to  hve  and  bring  up  their  families ; 
but  there  is  ano&er  class,  whom  we 
never  see,  and  whose  existence  many 
do  not  even  suspect,  who  are  equally 
dependent  upon  the  theatre  for  their 
means  of  subsistence,  and  whose  ^ 
labotur  is  equally  essential  to  the 
conduct  of  the  establishment.  There 
are  scenic  artists,  scene  painters, 
carpenters,  scene  shifters,  and  gas 
men,  all  employed  within  the  wsJls 
of  the  theatre ;  and  out  of  it,  at  their 
own  homes,  costumiers,  tailors,  shoe- 
makers, ho6ier8,wigmakers,  jewellers, 
upholsterers,  armourers,  printers, 
draughtsmen,  engravers,  and  bill- 
stickers.  These  artists  and  £u*tisans 
devote  themselves  exclusively  to 
theatrical  work.  A  stage  carpenter 
could  not  make  a  chest  of  drawers 
fit  for  domestic  use.    If  you  were  to 
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order  sncha  thing  of  him,  you  wonld 
probably  find  that  the  drawers  were 
all  dummies,  or  that  the  whole  con- 
cern was  designed  for  a  trick  in  a 
pantomim&  So  the  tailor  will  fit 
you  with  an  embroidered  blue  velvet 
tunic,  or  a  pair  of  trunks ;  but  he 
will  scarcely  undertake  to  furnish 
you  wiUi  a  surtout,  or  a  pair  of  peg- 
top,  suitable  for  the  streets.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  the  theatrical  hosier's 
hose  are  all  particoloured,  the  thea- 
trical ^oeimker's  shoes  all  red- 
heeled,  the  theatrical  jeweller's  jewels 
all  glass  and  tinfoil,  the  theatrical 
aomourer's  armour  all  white  iron 
and  blue  paint  Their  craft  is  thus 
confined  exclusively  to  theatrical 
work,  and  their  art  aspires  to  pro- 
duce nothing  which  will  stand  the 
test  of  tiie  light  of  day.  It  is,  in  fiict, 
a  branch  of  manufacture  and  trade 
called  into  existence  and  operation 
solely  by  the  requirements  of  the 
theatre. 

The  whole  number  of  theatres  in 
the  United  Kingdom  is  133.  We 
may  table  them  tiius : — 

Theatres  in  London  .  .  .25 
in  the  English  Counties 
and  Channel  Islands  .  91 
in  Wales  ...  3 
in  Scotland  .  .  9 
in  Ireland  .         .         5 


Totol 


.     133 


We  should  expect  to  find  very  few 
theatres  in  Scotland,  where  the  reli- 
gious prejudice  runs  so  strong  against 
such  amusements ;  but  it  is  some- 
what unaccountable  that  there  should 
he  still  fewer  in  Ireland,  where  no 
«uch  prejudice  exists,  and  where  the 
people  are  more  numerous,  more 
Tivadous,  and  naturally  addicted  to 
.-all  Idnds  of  sport  and  entertainment 
The  fact,  we  suspect,  must  be 
ascribed  to  that  want  of  prosperity 
which  has  made  Ireland  exceptional 
in  many  other  respects.  It  cannot 
be  Ireland's  will,  but  her  poverty 
which  has  made  her  consent  to  have 
only  five  theatres  in  all  the  land ;  for 
no  people  appreciate  the  drama  better 
thaoi  t^e  Irish,  and  nowhere  are  ac- 
tors more  warmly  recognized  and 
applauded  than  in  Dubhn  and  Bel- 
f£t  Scotland,  with  less  than  a 
third  of  Ireland's  population,  has 


ahnost  double  the  number  of  theatres. 
But  here  the  thing  is  overdone :  Hie 
supply  is  greater  than  the  demand. 
Except  at  Glasgow,  and,  at  certain 
seasons,  in  Edinburgh,  theatricals  do 
not  flourish  in  Scotland.  The  Scotch, 
are  not  unappredative ;  fiEur  from  it 
An  Edinbur^  audience  is  said  to 
be  the  most  refined  and  discrimina- 
tive in  Europe,  and  actors  aie  more 
proud  of  laurels  gathered  in  the 
modem  Athens  than  even  in  London 
itself.  But,  unfortunately  for  the 
dramatic  art,  the  audiences  in  Scot- 
land are  £ar  more  select  than  nume- 
rous, and  the  cause  of  this  is  too 
well  known  to  require  any  explana- 
tion at  our  hands. 

With  the  view  of  famishing  as 
close  an  estimate  as  can  possibly  be 
given,  without  the  aid  or  official  re- 
turns, of  the  amount  of  money  ex- 
pended, and  of  the  number  of  per^ 
sons  employed  in  the  work  of  amus- 
ing the  public,  we  shall  separate  the 
places  of  public  entertainment  into 
four  classes— Theatres,  Music  Halls, 
Entertainments  (so  called),  and  Gar- 
dens. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  Theatres. 
In  London  there  are  altogether  35, 
as  we  have  stated;  but  as  two  of 
t^eee  have  been  .closed  for  some 
length  of  time,  we  have,  practically, 
to  deal  with  only  23.  The  number 
of  persons  employed  at  theatres  of 
the  first  class,  such  as  Covent  Gar- 
den, Druiy  lAne,  the  Lyceum,  the 
Adelphi,  and  the  Haymarket,  varies 
fix)m  70  to  350.  If  we  take,  for  ex- 
ample, Drury  Lane  Theatre  during 
pantomime  time,  we  find  that  the 
number  of  persons  employed  every 
night  is  about  300.  -Allowing  for 
the  large  families  of  some,  and  the 
small  Damilies  of  others,  we  may 
safely  multiply  this  by  3  to  find  the 
total  of  persons  who  derive  their 
bread  from  this  theatre.  Thus  we  have 
in  all  900  persons.  This,  however, 
is  not  the  largest  number  that  might 
be  adduced.  When  the  Opera  House 
in  the  Haymarket  was  in  the  hey- 
day of  its  prosperity,  more  than  a 
thousand  persons  went  to  the  trea- 
sury every  Saturday  to  receive  their 
saliuies  and  wages. 

The  number  of  persons  employed 
at  all  the  London  theatres  is  about 
4,000.    And  if  we  give  to  each  3 
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•dependents,  ve  shall  have  a  total  of 
1 2,000  persons  deriTing  their  incomes 
froEd  meatrical  employment  The 
nnmher  3  here  is  not  by  any  means 
exoessiye;  for  though  the  majority 
may  be  nnmarried,  and  many  of  them 
mere  children,  yet  it  is  a  well-known 
&ct  that  little  boys  and  girls  of 
SIX  and  seven  years  often  support 
a  whole  fiunily  by  their  slender 
earnings. 

In  estimating  the  amount  of  mo- 
ney taken  at  the  doors  of  the  London 
theatres,  it  would  not  do  to  select 
the  best  period  of  the  year— panto- 
mime time — ^when  the  various  nouses 
are  crowded  to  the  celling.  Some 
houses  are  closed  during  a  portion 
of  the  year,  and,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  receipts  &11  off  during  the  sum- 
mer. Taking,  then,  a  general  average, 
we  find  that  the  whole  amount  that 
flows  into  the  treasuries  of  the  25 
London  theatres  during  the  year  is 
about  35o,oooZ.  Thus  we  have  for 
Ixnidon: — 

Persons  employed  in  theatres .     4,000 
Hooej  taken  at  the  25  London 

theati-es  in  12  months   .  £350,000 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are 
about  30  different  theatrical  trades*- 
men,  employing  in  all  somewhere 
about  160  hands. 

We  come  now  to  the  provincial 
tiieaixes,  of  which  there  are  108. 
At  the  best  time  of  the  year  (Christ- 
mas), the  first-class  provincial  thea- 
tres employ  about  100  persons  each, 
ihe  second  class  55,  and  the  third 
class  30.  The  average  for  all  the 
year  round  we  find  to  be  40.  This 
gives  us  4,320  persons  continually 
employed  in  theatrical  work  in  the 
provinces.  Taking  the  small  theatres 
with  the  large,  and  making  allowance 
for  periods  when  some  of  them  are 
closed,  we  believe  we  shall  be  very 
near  the  mark  in  fixing  the  average 
nightly  receipts  all  the  year  round 
at  12I.  The  account  of  the  pro- 
vincial theatres  accordingly  stands 
thus: — 

Number  of  persons  employed      4,320 

Money  taken  at  the  108 
provmcial  theatres  during 
12  months £388,800 

We  take  next  the  Music  Halls, 
which  now  represent  a  very  import- 
ant branch  of  the  trade  of  amusing 


the  public.  These  capacious  and 
splendidly  appointed  halls  were 
wholly  unknown  a  dozen  years  ago. 
Their  increasing  numbers  now,  and 
the  popularity  of  the  entertainment 
whicn  they  present,  are  certainly 
proo&  that  the  taste  for  refined 
amusements  is  rapidly  spreading 
among  the  public.  It  is  true  grog, 
beer,  and  tobacco  form  a  consider- 
able element  of  the  entertainment; 
but  still  the  class  of  music  presented 
and  the  ability  of  the  singers  are  of 
a  comparatively  high  order.  The 
comic  singing,  so  much  in  fisivour  at 
these  places,  is  possibly  not  alto- 
gether unexceptionable;  but  \h» 
selections  from  operas  are  given  with 
a  completeness  and  an  effect  which 
are  not  to  be  ei^yed  anywhere  else 
out  of  the  opera-house.  Thetlieatres 
have  looked  with  much  jealousy  and 
apprehension  on  the  increase  of  music 
halls.  But  after  the  experience  of 
the  last  two  years,  when  the  music 
halls  have  attained  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  prosperity  that  could  possi*- 
bly  be  reached,  we  do  not  think  that 
either  managers  or  actors  can  say 
that  they  have  suffered  any  damage 
through  them.  The  theatres  have 
been  as  fall  as  ever ;  nay,  we  might 
say  fuller  than  ever.  As  for  actors, 
many  of  them  have  turned  comio 
singers  at  music  halls,  and  are  earn- 
ing double  and  treble  the  amount  of 
money  that  they  would  ever  have 
hoped  to  obtain  by  acting  at  the 
theatres.  Does  not  a  nigger  melodist 
sing  at  three  or  four  halls  on  the 
same  evening,  and  drive  from  one  to 
the  other  in  his  own  carriage  ?  We 
believe  that  the  music  halls,  instead 
of  icguring  the  theatres  and  t^e  opera 
houses,  are,  on  the  contrary,  nurse- 
ries to  those  places.  They  strike  at 
the  root  of  worse  places  of  amuse- 
ment ;  they  afford  entertainment  to 
a  large  class  who  stand  much  in 
need  of  it,  and  they  excite  a  taste  for 
the  more  refined  theatre  and  opera. 

The  number  of  music  halls  in 
London  is  18 ;  and  the  total  number 
throughout  the  country,  in  England, 
Scotltmd,  and  Lreland,  119;  making 
in  all  137.  The  music  halls  are 
thus  in  excess  of  the  theatres.  As 
an  example  of  the  importance  of  this 
interest,  and  of  the  grand  scale  on 
which  such  places  are  conducted, 
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we  are  enabled  to  state  that  the  pro- 
prietors of  one  of  the  largest  Halls 
intLondon  employ  no  less  than  150 
persons,  70  of  whom  are  'profes- 
sionals/ and  the  rest  seryants  and 
attendants.  The  sum  disbursed 
every  Saturday  at  the  treasury  is 
over  300Z. 

The  charities   belonging  to   the 
theatrical  profession,  and  supported 
mainly  by  its   members,   are   nu- 
merous and  imxx)rtani     Much  as 
the  profession  has  been  maligned,  it 
is  a  notorious  &ct  that  no  class  of 
the  public  is  so  provident  or   so 
charitably    disposed    one    towards 
another  as  actors.    It  would  not  be 
difficult  to  show,  also,  that  actors  are 
distinguished  above  tlie  members  of 
all  ot£er  professions  for  their  fru- 
gality and  saving  habits.    The  great 
nuyority  of  them  have  very  httle 
chance  of  laying  by  anything,  but 
'ttiose  who  earn  good  salaries  ahnost 
invariably  save  and  invest  money 
against   a   rainy  day.     We  could 
mention  at  least  a  score  of  actors  in 
London  who  are  well  known  among 
their  fellows  to  be  '  warm  men,'  and 
a  goodly  number  who  might  feirly 
be  described  as  rich.    The  array  of 
theatrical  charities  is  truly  a  noble 
one.    In  London  aJone  they  number 
seven,  viz.,  the  Drury  LaSne  Fund, 
the  Covent  Garden  Fund,  the  Eoyal 
General  Theatrical  Fund,  the  Dra- 
matic, Equestrian,  and  Musical  Sick 
Fund   Ajssociation,    the    Britannia 
Theatre  Sick  Fund,  and  last,  though 
not  least,  the  Hoyal  Dramatic  Col- 
lege.   The  funds  in  the  possession 
of  these  charities  are  very  large.  The 
Drury  Lane  Fund  holds  40,000?., 
the   Covent   Garden    32,000?.,   the 
General  Theatrical  1 3,000?.,  the  Dra- 
matic and  Equestrian  1,400?.,  and 
the  Boyal  Dramatic  College  some 
3,000?.,  over  and  above  4,000?.  ex- 
pended in  building  the  college.  The 
earnest  spirit  which  has  been  dis- 
played by  the  profession,  and  par- 
ticularly by  Mr.  Benjamin  Webster, 
the   master,   and    Mr.  Anson,  the 
secretary,  in  originating,  building, 
and  endowing  this  Home  for  ag^ 
and  decayed  actors  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  short   years,  speaks 
more  eloquently  for  the  warmhearted 
sympathy  and  brotherly  feeling  which 
prevail  among  actors  than  any  words 


that  could  be  used.  The  coUege, 
when  finished,  will  contain  accom- 
modation for  twenty  persons.  Each 
one  will  be  provided  with  three 
rooms — sitting-room,  bed-room,  and 
kitchen,  with  other  conveniences. 
The  allowance  to  each  from  the 
fdnds  of  the  charity  will  be,  besides 
the  suite  of  rooms,  coals,  candles^ 
and  ten  shillings  x)er  week. 

The  total  sum  of  money  set  apart 
for  the  relief  of  the  members  of  the 
profession  in  sickness  and  old  age  is 
thus  close  upon  90,000?. 

There  is  another  class  of  persons 
who  derive  an  income  from  the 
organized  business  of  amusing  the 
public  —  we  mean  the  dramatic 
authors.  This  class,  though  per- 
haps but  little  esteemed  by  managers 
and  actors,  may  nevertheless  be  truly 
said  to  be  the  mainspring  of  the 
whole  theatrical  machine.  What 
could  managers  and  actors  do  with- 
out pieces?  And  good  pieces,  as  a 
rule,  can  only  come  from  skilled 
hands.  Amateurs  may  occasionsJly 
write  good  novels  or  good  verses; 
but  an  amateur  author  who  had  not 
previously  made  the  stage  a  close 
study  never  yet  wrote  a  good  play. 
There  are  technicalities  and  artifices 
in  stage  writing  which  nothing  but 
experience  and  observation  can  teach. 
It  requires  almost  an  apprentice- 
ship to  be  a  good  playwright  It 
might  be  said  that  any  one  of  or- 
dinary literary  ability,  with  pen, 
ink,  and  paper  to  his  hand,  could 
write  a  play.  But  so  it  might  be 
said,  that  any  one  with  leather  and 
lapstone,  wax-ends  and  an  awl  to  his 
hand,  could  make  a  pair  of  shoes.  So 
he  could  perhaps,  but  both  the  play 
and  the  shoes  would  be  rather  clumsy, 
and  the  one  would  be  no  more  likely 
to  draw  an  audience  than  the  other 
to  attract  a  customer.  Dramatic 
writing  is  not  so  much  a  regular 

Srofession  in  this  country  as  it  is  in 
'ranee;  but  still  it  is  to  some  ex- 
tent a  profession,  and  its  members 
are  so  mr  banded  together  as  a  class, 
that  they  have  a  sort  of  guild  for  the 

Protection  of  their  mutual  interests, 
'his  guild  is  known  as  the  Dramatic 
Authors'  Society,  and  almost  every 
recognized  author  of  repute  is  a 
member  of  it.  Its  object  is  entirely 
a  business  one.    The  members  ro- 
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gister  aU  their  {nooes  in  the  books  of 
the  society,  and  the  management, 
for  a  certain  per  oentage  by  way  of 
conunission,  collects  the  fees  for  the 
performance  of  their  pieces  in  the 
provinces.  The  business  of  collec- 
tion is  simplified  in  this  way.  The 
provincial  theatres  are  rated  at  so 
much  per  annum  according  to  their 
size  and  importance.  One  pays,  say 
2ool,  per  annum,  another  150Z., 
another  100/.,  and  so  on  down  to  the 
lowest  rate,  and  for  these  annual 
payments  the  managers  are  entitled 
to  play  any  pieces  registered  on  the 
society's  hsi  The  whole  receipts 
of  tlie  society  sre  then  divided  among 
the  authors  accordmg  to  the  number 
of  times  their  pieces  have  been 
played,  and  in  shares  in  proportion 
to  ihe  class  of  piece.  The  system  of 
disposing  of  pieces  to  managers  in 
London  is  not  so  advantageous  to 
the  authors  as  it  is  in  Paris.  In  the 
French  capital  the  play  writers  enjoy 
what  are  called  lea  droits  cPauteur; 
that  is  to  say,  each  author  is  entitled 
to  a  certain  proportion  of  the  recei|)ts 
of  every  nighrs  perfdnuance  while 
his  piece  is  played.  The  Academic 
Bo^e  allows  the  author  500  francs 
for  each  of  the  first  forty  nights,  and 
200  francs  for  every  subsequent 
night  The  Th^&tre  Fran9ais  gives 
one  twelfth  of  the  gross  receipts, 
and  the  lower  class  of  theatres,  such 
«8  the  Od^on,  Yari^t^,  Gymnase, 
&c,  from  one  sixth  to  one  eighth. 
The  origin  of  this  system  is  rather 
curious.  In  1653  the  actors  of  the 
Hdtel  de  Bourgogne,  who  had  pro- 
mised Tristam  TErmite  100  crowns 
for  a  comedy  called  '  Les  Bivales/ 
refused  to  give  more  than  fifty  when 
they  discovered  that  it  was  by 
Qnmault  The  latter,  however,  even- 
tually succeeded  in  obtaining  one 
ninth  of  the  receipts  on  each  per- 
formance of  his  comedy.  From  this 
time  tiie  sharing  system  was  esta- 
blished, and  it  prevails  to  this  day. 

It  would  not  be  eagy  to  say  what 
amount  is  amiually  paid  to  authors 
in  this  country  for  dramatic  work, 
but  we  think  we  shall  not  be  very 
fax  wrong  in  placing  the  limit  at 
10,000/. 

Gathering  up  our  figures,  then, 
we  find  the  following  resolt : — 


Annual  receipts  of  the 
London  theatres  .        .    £350,000 

Ditto  of  the  provincial 
theatres      .         .        .       3S8,800 

Ditto  of  the  London  music 
halls,  entertainments, 
and  gardens        .         .        162,000 

Ditto  of  the  provincial 
music  halls,  entertain- 
ments, and  gardens      .       178,500 

Total  amount  spent  in 
public  amusements      .  £1,079300 


Number  of  persons  employed 

by  the  London  theatres     .     4,160 

Ditto     by     the     provincial 

theatres  ....     4y320 

Ditto  by  the  London  music 
halls,  entertainments,  and 
gardens  ....      1,080 

Ditto  by  the  provincial  music 
halls,  entertainments,  and 
gardens  ....      1,785 

Total  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  amusing  the 
public     ....   11,345 

If  we  multiply  this  by  3,  as 
before,  we  shall  nave  a  total  of  some 
34,000  persons  who  derive  their 
means  of  subsistence  from  the  busi- 
ness of  amusing  the  public. 

Having  thus  given  some  idea  of 
the  importance  of  public  amuse- 
ments as  a  commercial  interest,  it 
will  not  be  out  of  place  to  add  a  few 
words  with  regard  to  the  moral 
aspects  of  the  actor's  profession. 
The  ancient  reproach  which  actors 
incurred  when  the  law  regarded 
them  as  vagabonds,  and  the  cler^ 
refused  them  Christian  burial,  is 
unhappily  not  altogether  removed. 
There  are  many  persons  who  firmly 
believe  that  the  theatre,  and  every- 
thing connected  with  it,  is  very 
wicked,  and  that  actors  are  all  more 
or  less  dissolute  and  irreligious. 
These  persons  do  not  trouble  them- 
selves to  reflect  that  theatrical 
affidrs,  like  everything  else,  have 
undergone  reformation  with  the 
course  of  time,  and  that  managers 
and  actors  in  the  conduct  of  them- 
selves and  their  business  have  been 
obliged  to  conform  to  the  improved 
habits  and  tastes  of  the  age.  There 
was  a  time  witliin  the  memory  of 
those   now  living,   when   theatres 
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were  conducted  upon  principles 
which  justly  brought  scandal  upon 
the  whole  profession.  Those  were 
the  days  when  idle  and  dissolute 
men,  with  a  little  money  at  their 
command,  became  managers  just  to 
indulge  tiieir  passion  for  dabbling 
in  theatrical  amirs,  and  for  iiie  sake 
of  being  on  intimate  terms  with 
actors  and  actresses.  Managers  of 
this  class  encouraged  '  bloods '  and 

*  swells '  behind  the  scenes ;  and  in- 
stead of  catering  for  the  public  at 
large,  secured  titled  visitors  to  their 
boxes  and  stalls  by  privately  ex- 
hibiting the  mysteries  of  their 
coulisses.  We  all  know  what  scan- 
dals came  of  this  pernicious  prac- 
tice. But  all  this  is  changed  now. 
Theatres  haye  become  commercial 
speculations  in  these  days,  and  ma- 
nagers look  for  support  only  to  the 
public  at  large.  Lf  any  one  thinks 
that  '  behind  the  scenes '  of  a 
theatre  is  still  a  wicked  place,  let 
him  find  a  yahd  excuse— and  nothing 
but  '  business '  will  avail  hiTn — ^to 
go  '  behind '  at  the  Adelphi  or  the 
Lyceum.  If  he  be  unlmown  and 
unaccompam'ed  by  any  one  belong- 
ing to  the  theatre,  he  will  probably 
be  asked,  as  soon  as  he  has  set  foot 
on  the  stage,  what  business  he  has 
there.  If  he  be  allowed  to  remain, 
he  will  soon  find  himself  in  the  way, 
for  the  stage  of  a  theatre  during  the 
performance  is  a  sternly  busy  place, 
and  carpenters  and  scene-shifters 
setting  and  removing  '  flats '  have 
no  respect  for  persons.  Printed 
notices  meet  his  eye  on  every  hand. 

*  Strict  silence  must  be  observed  be- 
hind the  scenes.'  '  No  one  is  allowed 
to  stand  in  the  wings.'  Let  him 
visit  the  green-room  and  he  will  find 
all  the  proprieties  of  a  private  draw- 
ing-room    observed    with    jealous 

Eunctiliousness.    Ko  one  is  admitted 
ere  who  has  not  business  in  the 
theatre.     Actors  and  actresses  sit 


side  by  side  on  the  so&s,  waiting  to- 
be  called  to  tiie  stage,  and  in  the 
mean  time  occupy  iSemselves  with 
pleasant  chat,  in  reading,  and  l^e 
ladies,  with  their  sewing  or  em- 
broidery. 

The  slanders  which  pursue  young 
and  attractive  actresses  are  for  the 
most  part  the  malicious  inventions 
ofscandsd-mongers.  Certain  reckless 
and  uncharitable  x)^pl6  set  down 
every  pretty  girl  who  appears  on  the 
stage  as  a  social  outcast,  just  because 
a  set  of  young  and  vicious  ibols  ran 
after  her  and  make  free  with  her 
name.  Have  we  not  been  told  over 
and  over  again  that  ladies,  whom 
we  faiow  to  be  happy  wives  and 
mothers,  with  childroi  at  their  knee, 
are  the  mistresses  of  men  whom 
ttiey  never  saw  in  their  lives  ?  We 
hear  these  stories  every  day ;  but  it 
only  requires  us  to  step  within  the 
theatre  to  be  convinced  that  they 
are,  in  most  cases,  reckless  and 
wicked  fEdsehoods.  We  do  not  wish 
to  urge  that  actors  and  actresses  are 
better  than  other  people,  but  simply 
that  they  are  no  worse;  and  per-- 
haps  if  we  were  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  temptations  to  which  they 
are  exposed,  and  the  life  of  excite- 
ment they  lead,  we  might  justly 
give  them  credit  for  possessing  at 
least  some  of  the  virtues  in  a  higher 
degree  than  the  members  of  other 
professions  which  are  better  es- 
teemed. The  theatre,  acting  as  it 
does  so  powerfully  upon  Society,  is 
such  an  engine  for  good  or  evil,  that 
everything  bearing  on  its  purifi- 
cation and  elevation  demands  our 
kindly  interest  and  support  It  is 
with  the  intention  of  tlurowing  light 
on  matters  as  they  stand,  and  to  dis- 
sipate erroneous  and  mischievous  im- 
pressions, that  we  examine  it  from 
various  i)oints  of  view  in  such  con- 
tributions as  the  present 
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PAINTERS,  let  ns  never  doubt  it, 
have  their  paternal  partialitiee : 
etee  how  happens  it,  as  we  loiter 
oyer  a  pictore,  which  has  enough  of 
human  intelligence  as  well  as  mecha- 
nical contriyanoe  to  tempt  us  to 
return  to  it  once  and  again,  that  we 
find  ourselves  almost  unconsciously 
dwelling  on  some  special  portion, 
Bome  quamt  or  graoeml  fancy,  some 
loveable  or  mirthful  face,  except  that 
we  instinctively  feel  that  it  must 
have  been  a  Little  Bec^jamin  of  the 
painter's,  over  which  he  lingered 
lovingly,  and  parted  from  sorrowing, 
playing  with  his  pencil  on  dimpled 
month,  or  laughing  eye,  or  sunny 
curl — *  in  Paradise  the  while '  ? 

It  may  be  a  mere  whim  this ;  yet 
it  is  pleasant  to  &ncy  that  it  is  not 
wholly  80,  but  that  we  are  thus  &r 
en  rapport  with  the  painter.  At  any 
rate  it  is  to  some  such  whim  that 
we  are  indebted  for  the  graceful  de- 
sign on  the  following  page.  In  the 
course  of  his  studies  of  the  best 
works  of  our  British  painters,  our 
artist  has  found  a  personal  as  well 
as  professional  pleasure  in  picking 
outhere  and  there  the  faces  tbat  have 
most  delighted  himself;  that  were 
at  once  the  loveliest  and  the  most 
interesting;  that  seemed,  to  sum 
up  all  in  a  word,  to  have  been  the 
painter's  own  fiEivourites.  He  has  al- 
lowed us  to  select  for  our  pages  a  few 
of  these  '  Artists'  Notes  from  Choice 
Pictures,'  as  we  may  very  fidrly  en- 
title them,  and  he  will  when  ne- 
cessary accompany  the  fia.ces  (as  in 
this  instance)  with  a  small  sketch  of 
the  picture  from  which  they  were 
taken,  in  order  to  indicate  their  place 
and  purpose  in  the  composition.  In 
this  way  we  shall  have  what  the 
azmotator  deems  the  very  essence  of 
the  picture,  and  at  the  same  time, 
we  hope,  not  offend  the  graver 
critic  who  might  object  to  our  pick- 
ing out  'pretty  bits'  as  prejudicial 
to  the  due  appreciation  of  tne  picture 
as  a  whole. 


The  reader  has  recognized  at  a 
glance  in  the  small  sketch  the 
charming  painting  of '  Sancho  in  the 
Apartment  of  the  Duchess,'  by  0.  R. 
Leslie,  RA.,  perhaps  the  happiest  of 
the  painter's  conceptions,  and  one 
of  the  most  generally  attractive  of 
the  Vernon  pictures  in  the  Soutii 
Kensington  Museum.  I^eslie  first 
painted  the  subject  in  1823  for  his 
friendly  patron  the  Earl  of  Egre- 
mont  That  is  an  admirable  pic- 
ture— every  one  who  has  been  at 
Petworth  will  rememb^  it— but  the 
Vernon  picture,  painted  twenty  years 
later,  differs  from  it  considerably, 
and  the  variations  are  nearly  iJl 
improvements.  Leslie  repeated  tiie 
subject  on  a  smaller  scale  for  the 
poet  Rogers,  at  whose  sale  the  little 
picture  brought  1,150  guineas — ^very 
much  to  the  painter's  delight  (he 
was  present  at  the  sale),  and  a  suf- 
ficient proof  of  the  popiQarily  of  the 
picture.  Its  popularity,  indeed, 
reached  even  to  the  United  States, 
for  the  painter  was  constrained  to 
produce  a  third  repetition  of  it  for 
an  admiring  American. 

Painter  and  subject  were  in  this 
instance  exactly  in  harmony.  Genial, 
gentle,  full  of  a  quiet,  landly  hu- 
mour, and  with  a  keen  eye  for  plea- 
sant  peculiarities  of  charact^,  Leslie 
would  thoroughly  relish  and  assimi- 
late so  delightful  a  narrative  as  i^t 
of  the  interview  of  honest  Sancho 
with  the  Duchess — one  of  the  most 
enjoyable  chapters  in  tiie  second 
part  of  '  Don  Quixote.'  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  recall  the  passage  to 
the  memory.  Don  Quixote  has 
been  expatiating  after  dinner  to  ^e 
Duke  and  Dutdiess  on  the  peerless 
charms  of  Dulcinca  del  Tob^,  and 
rehearsing  the  enchantments  of 
which  his  princess  equally  witii 
himself  is  a  victim.  The  hour  for 
the  afternoon  nap  has  arrived.  The 
Duke,  having  directed  his  servante 
to  treat  the  Don  witii  all  the  cour- 
tesy and  respect  due  to  so  eminent 
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a  knight  errant,  has  retired  to  take 
his  siesta,  and  Sancho  has  come  by 
special  invitation  of  the  Duchess  to 
pass  the  hour  alone  with  her  and  her 
ladies  in  a  cool  and  pleasant  apart- 
ment. The  Squire,  haTing  first  cau- 
tiously examined  every  nook  and 
cranny  to  see  that  no  one  is  con- 
cealed who  might  overhear  the  con- 
versation, has  seated  himself  on  a 
low  stool  near  her  Grace's  feet,  that 
he  might '  sit  as  governor  and  speak 
as  squire ;'  and  having  given  it  as 
his  own  private  and  particular  opi- 
nion that  the  Don  his  master  is  '  a 
'downright  madman,'  '  as  mad  as  a 
March  haxe,*  goes  on  to  relate  how 
he  had  himself, '  knowing  his  blind 
side,'  palmed  off  upon  the  Don  Ihe 
story, '  as  wild  and  uncertain  as  the 
hills  of  Ubeda,'  of  the  enchantment 
of  the  Lady  Dulcinea,  'but  whom 
you  must  know,  is,  in  fact,  between 
you  and  I,  no  more  enchcmted  than 
the  man  in  the  moon.' 

It  is  just  the  moment  of  that  oon- 
fidentiaJ  utterance  which  the  painter 
has  seized.  'Between  you  and  I,' 
says  honest  Sancho ;  and  he  pute  on 
his  knowingest  look,  and  twinkles 
his  merry  eye,  and  lays  his  fore- 
finger along  the  side  of  his  nose. 
You  have  l£e  very  man  before  you. 
Sancho  could  have  been  no  other 
than  we  see  him  here,  and  he  must 
have  told  the  story  in  this  very  way. 
Leshe  caught  the  turn  of  face  and 
the  peculiar  action  of  the  finger  from 
Chantrey.  The  great  sculptor  loved 
a  merry  story  heartily,  and  before 
fitting  companions  related  one  with 
unction.  One  day  Chantrey,  being 
in  mirthful  mood,  looked  so  irre- 
sistibly comical  as  he  was  thus 
giving  point  to  a  sly  allusion,  that 
Leslie,  who  was  just  then  considering 
how  to  represent  the  squire,  begged 
him  to  remain  so  for  a  moment  tibat 
he  might  use  him  as  a  model. 

And  this  ludicrous  position  of  the 
finger  really  serves  as  a  key  to 
the  idea  in  the  composition.  The 
Duchess,  ahready  abundantly  tickled 
at  Sancho's  odd  sayings,  finds  this 


last  touch  of  unexpected  familiarity 
ahnost  too  much  even  for  her  well- 
disciplined  self-restraint  and  courtly 
gravity,  at  the  same  time  her  tho- 
rough kindheartedness  forbids  her 
from  any  outward  display  of  hilarity 
at  the  expense  of  Sancho's  simple 
manners.  And  how  exquisitely  ia 
this  shown!  In  the  whole  range 
of  pictorial  art  there  is  no  happier 
expression  of  the  sense  of  enjoyment 
breaking  into  laughter,  but  resizained 
by  a  feeling  of  decorum,  courte^, 
and  kind  feeling.  The  sweetest  and 
most  deUcate  smile  was  stealing 
over  that  lovely  face,  and  there  it  is 
checked  midway  and  preserved  tor 
ever. 

'  It  is  a  great  pity,  Leslie/  wrote 
Washington  Irving  to  his  Mend,  he 
himself  being  at  the  time  in  Spain 
and  enthusiaistio  on  all  Spanish  mat- 
ters, '  it  is  a  great  pity,  now  that  you 
are  engaged  in  painting  Spanish  sab- 
jecte,  that  you  don't  get  a  peepat 
the  country  and  ite  people.  The 
countenance,  figure,  air,  attitude, 
walk,  and  dress  of  a  Spaniard  all 
have  a  peculiar  character.'  No 
doubt  Irving  was  right  But  we 
hardly  share  in  his  regret  Leslie 
would  have  given  something  more 
of  Spanish  character  to  his  pictures 
and  people,  but  he  would  probably 
have  lost  something  of  his  simplicity 
and  naturalness.  It  is  seldom.  If 
ever,  that  a  painter  is  as  much  at 
home  with  foreign  character  as  he  is 
with  native.  We  might  have  had  a 
duchess  with  a  more  Spanish  air, 
attitude,  and  countenance,  but  we 
should  have  had  no  such  lovely  and 
loveable  a  being  as  we  now  have: 

*  A  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  for  ever.' 

We  might  have  had  truer  Spanish 
damsels  than  the  owners  of  the  two 
fiiir  &ce8 — ^whom  our  artist  could 
not  resist  taking  from  the  right-hand 
comer  of  the  picture  to  place  along- 
side of  their  mistress — ^but  we  may 
well  doubt  whether  they  would  have 
dwelt  so  pleasantly  in  the  memory. 
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IT  was  a  close  cab  I  hailed— a 
yellow  cab— 4ind  its  number  waa 
1676.  I  remember  the  number  dis- 
tinctly, and  I  will  tell  you  how  it 
happened  that  its  number  and  colour 
have  stuck  so  like  burrs  to  my 
memory.  When  I  got  out  of  the 
door  of  the  Freemasons'  Tavern  (on 
the  night  of  February  — ,  i860), 
where  the  dinner  of  the  '  Beneyolent 
Superannuated  Night  Porters'  As- 
sociation' had  been  held,  and  called 
a  close  cab  from  the  s^d,  as  the 
cabman  got  down  slowly  from  his  box 
and  opened  the  door  for  me,  with  the 
natty  twist  and  tug  peculiar  to  the 
craft,  I  looked  inside  and  saw  that 
one  of  the  cushions  was  torn  nearly 
in  half,  and  that  the  foot-mat  was 
kicked  up  in  a  dirty  heap  in  one 
comer.  Upon  which,  observing  the 
number  of  the  cab  to  be  1676,  and 
somewhat,  perhax>s,  exhilarated  by 
the  '  Benevolent  Night  Porters* ' 
champagne,  I  remarked  good-na- 
turedly that  'one  might  expect 
things  to  be  at  sixes  and  sevens  in 
cab  1676.'  The  cabman  growled 
something  in  return,  but  he  made 
no  other  answer. 

One  other  thing,  too,  I  noticed 
about  the  cab— having  a  rather  sen- 
sitive eye  for  colour — ^and  that  was, 
that  the  vehicle  was  painted  a  bright 
canary  colour,  bright  as  the  wings 
of  a  goldfinch :  now  yellow  being  a 
colour  I  peculiarly  abhor,  except  in 
sunshine  and  calceolarias,  I  grum- 
bled, half  aloud  and  half  to  myself, 
that  '  it  must  have  been  a  madman 
who  painted  a  cab  such  a  colour.' 

'  No  more  mad  than  you,  master,' 
replied  instantly  an  angry  voice  from 
somewhere  or  other ;  but  whether  it 
was  the  waterman,  who  now  stood 
holding  the  door,  and  hoping  '  I 
would  remember  him,'  and  whose 
pewter  badge  shone  like  silver  in 
the  gas-light ;  whether  it  was  some 
street  boy  lurking  round  for  pence ; 
whether  it  was  a  drunken  waiter,  or 
even  some  mere  impertinent  passer- 
by, I  could  not  in  the  hurry  of  the 
moment  very  well  determine.  I  re- 
member, however,  replying  to  the 
waterman,  as  I  gave  mm  a  pqpny — 

'When  I  forget  thee  then  shall 
Long  Acre  forget  thy  cunning ; '  a 


foolish  perversion  of  Scripture,  and 
so  unmeaning,  that  the  very  utter- 
ing of  it  struck  me  in  an  inshmt 
with  the  conviction  that  I  had  taken 
too  much  wine.  So  the  waterman 
thought,  too,  for  I  heard  him  as  he 
passed  iiie  cabman  say — 

'  The  cove's  sprung— take  care  of 
him,  he's  worth  half  a  shiner  to  ye  1' 

I  felt  vexed  at  the  time,  but  I  said 
nothing,  but  roused  all  my  cau- 
tiousness, determined  to  watch  this 
cabman  narrowly,  and  resist  all  at- 
tempts at  opposition.  Wine  turns 
some  men  into  braggarts,  others  it 
makes  cowards.  Some  sing,  and 
others  talk,  when  wine  mounts  up 
into  their  brain.  Me  it  makes  silent^ 
wary,  suspicious,  and  cautious.  It 
quickens  me,  it  extends  my  mental 
vision,  it  heightens  all  my  senses. 
It  seems— if  I  may  so  express  it— to 
come  to  the  windows  of  my  mind,  and 
rub  a  vapour  from  ^em,  so  that  I 
see  people  clearer  and  deeper. 

It  specially  had  this  effect  on  me 
on  the  night  in  question,  so  before 
the  cabman  had  yet  shuffled  up  the 
cai)es  of  his  coat,  and  tied  a  fresh 
knot  in  his  whip,  I  had  calculated 
how  many  miles  it  was  from  Long- 
Acre  to  my  cottage  on  Downham 
Green,  east  of  Hammersmith,  and 
observed  that  the  horse  was  a  good 
one,  and  untired. 

'Vere  to,  sir?'  said  the  cabman,, 
forcing  the  door  with  great  difficulty 
into  its  proper  place,  and  then  with 
all  his  strength  grinding  down  the 
rusty  or  bruised  handle. 

'  To  No.  4,  De  Beauvoir  Terrace, 
Downham  Green,  Hammersmith.' 

'And  how  many  miles  do  you 
make  it?'  said  the  sullen  rogue 
again,  as  he  rudely  thrust  his  rough 
face  in  at  the  window,  speaking  with 
a  sour,  hard  voice. 

I  replied  that  I  called  it  not 
quite  five. 

'Not  much  less,'  said  the  man 
bitterly,  with  a  growl,  as  he  put  one 
foot  on  the  step  to  mount  to  his 
coachbox. 

'  And  mind  if  s  double  fare, 
sir,  after  twelve,'  he  added,  re* 
turning  again  to  carefully  pull  up 
both  windows,  and  to  re-open  and 
re-slam  the  opposite  door  of  the  cab. 
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I  did  not  like  the  vindictiye  look  he 
gave  me  as  he  did  this  ;  but  I  said 
nothiiig,  for  I  knew  his  number,  and 
the  wine  made  me  reckless  of  all 
dangers,  but  I  did « not  know  the 
motive  of  all  that  care  then. 

'  Will  you  go  on/  I  cried, '  with 
your  ramshackle  cab,  or  I'll  get 
out  and  take  another — a  better  one?' 

'Ye'll  go  on  £ast  enough  pre- 
sently,' growled  the  ill-conditioned 
fellow  with  a  peculiar  emphasis,  as  he 
jumped  up  on  his  seat  The  horse 
spluttered  about  for  a  moment  on  the 
stones,  struck  out  a  spark  or  two 
with  its  hoofis,  and  then  sprang 
forward.  The  waterman,  flinging 
down  his  water  bucket,  took  off  his 
hat  ironically  to  my  driver.  I  heard 
a  voice  behind  us  calling  for  a '  cab, 
quick.' 

'Take  care  how  you  drive  that 
there  gentleman,'  cried  out  a  pohoe- 
man,  and  we  were  off.  The  lamps 
of  Long  Acre  paeeed  us  in  quick 
procession ;  it  seemed  but  a  minute, 
and  we  were  in  St.  Martin's  Lane. 
At  that  instant  the  gusty  wind  bore 
across  the  road  the '  half-past  twelve,' 
struck  by  the  boll  of  St.  Martin's 
Church. 

The  driver,  thinking  of  his  over- 
£are,  turned,  and  tapping  at  the  win- 
dow, with  a  brutal  leer  asked  me  if 
I  heard  '  the  clock  a-stiiking;'  but  I 
did  not  reply,  for  I  had  taken  a 
strange  dislike  to  the  man,  and  my 
only  wish  now  was  to  get  as  soon  as 
possible  to  my  own  home,  and  rid 
myself  of  a  fellow  probably  half  in- 
toxicated, and  evidently  determined 
to  be  extortionate  and  ixoublesome. 

By  this  time  it  had  begun  to  rain 
fast ;  the  mist,  before  wavering  and 
wandering,  now  fell  in  long,  lashing 
lines,  that  beat  fiercely  against  the 
cab  windows,  covering  tihem  witii 
a  moving  sur£Ebce  of  water,  that 
rendered  it  impossible  for  the  time 
to  see  out  of  either  glass.  The 
wind,  too,  beat  against  the  cab,  and 
flew  howling  before  us  up  the  street 
Still  we  drove  on  fost  and  steadily 
up  Regent  Street,  where  now  nothing 
could  be  seen  but  a  stray  policeman 
cowering  up  in  a  doorway. 

I  never  saw  such  rain  before  nor 
since.  It  seemed  to  whiten  all  the 
pavement,  and  to  madly  dance  and 
splash,  as  if  each  drop  were  a  living 


thing.  Yet  all  this  time  that  the 
rain  seemed  ready  to  beat  in  the 
windows,  the  cabman,  with  head 
bent  deprecatingly  down,  drove  on 
singing  scraps  of  a  coarse  sea-song : 

'.Belay  there  I  belay !  waa  alt  he  wonld  lay, 
As  we  tossed  fn  the  chops  of  the  ChanneL' 

I  struck  the  window  angrily,  to 
stop  his  ribald  and  insolent  song ; 
but  he  did  not  seem  to  hear  me,  and 
paid  no  attention  to  my  signal ;  so 
throwing  myself  back  in  a  comer  of 
the  cab,  I  began  to  turn  over  the 
chief  events  of  the  evening  in  my 
mind,  just  ta  wile  away  the  time. 

Through  a  pleasant  haze  the  past 
hours  seemed  again  to  defile  before 
me.  I  went  through  all  the  moments 
from  the  time  the  man  at  the  door 
gave  me  the  ticket  for  my  hat,  to 
the  time  that  I  gave  it  back  again 
to  the  same  man,  and  told  the  waiter 
to  call  me  a  cab  from  the  nearest 
stand.  I  remembered  aU  the  bows 
and  hand-shakings  of  the  Committee 
Boom,  and  how  at  last,  in  an  irregu- 
lar body,  we  moved  in  to  the  dining- 
hall,  marshalled  by  the  jolly-looking, 
portly  stewards,  with  blue  rosettes  at 
their  buttonholes.  I  remembered 
the  buzz  as  old  Lord  Foptoddle,  our 
noble  chairman,  arrived  and  took 
his  seat;  I  remembered,  too,  with  a 
smile,  tbB  bursting  out  of  'Down 
among  the  barley,'  from  the  profes- 
sional singers,  just  as  the  dessert 
was  set  upon  the  table.  Then  came 
the  procession  round  the  table  of 
'the  superannuated  night  porters,' 
and  the  tremendous  auctioneer's  blow 
of  the  toastmaster's  hammer,  tiiat 
heralded  the  first  toast  Again  I 
seemed  to  hear  the  anile  speeches, 
the  insincere  compliments,  the  ridi- 
culous praise,  the  extravagant  self- 
laudation  on  the  mutual  flattery 
system.  Again,  through  a  din  of 
tongues,  and  a  clattering  of  plates,  I 
heard  the  treasurer  read  those  tire- 
some, endless  items,  such  as — 

'  Twenty  poimds  from  Lord  Fop- 
toddle.'   (Cheers.) 

'  Ten  pounds  from  the  Marquis  of 
Cheshire.'    (Renewed  cheers.5 

Again,  too,  for  the  twentieth  tirne^ 
I  heard  the  treasurer  thank  the 
secretary,  and  the  secretary  thank 
the  tr^urer ;  and  then,  at  last,  not 
a  little  flurried,  I  rose  myseJf  to  pro- 
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pose '  The  Ladies/  who  smiled  upon 
us  in  i^e  gallery,  I  all  the  tune 
thinking  only  of  pretty  httle  Nelly 
Pledgett^my  doctor's  daughter,  who 
I  saw  beaming  and  radiant  in  a  front 
seat.  I  got  quite  eloquent  on  the 
subject  of  female  beauty,  and  sat 
down  amid  tremendous  applause.  I 
was  replied  to  by  the  good  doctor, 
who,  thanking  the  meeting  on  behalf 
of  the  ladies,  begged  to  propose  the 
health  of  one  of  the  best  fnends  of 
the  society — need  he  say  he  alluded 
to  — '  Osbert  Wilkinson,  Esq.  ?' 
(Cheers.) 

But  suddenly,  through  all  these 
motley  recollections,  there  flashed  a 
Xifldnfol  thought— a  suspicious  ap- 
prehension of  I  scarcely  Knew  what 
coming  evil.  It  seemed,  when  I 
think  of  it  now,  almost  like  a  pre- 
sentiment of  what  shortiy  after  hap- 
pened.  I  remembered  that,  as  I  sat 
down,  somewhat  heated  by  my 
speech,  and  was  pouring  myself  out  a 
glass  of  that  excdlent  sherry  to  wind 
up  with,  my  old  friend,  the  doctor — 
who  by-tiie-by  sat  opposite  me  at 
dinner — leant  across  the  table  and 
gave  me  a  peculiarly  keen  and 
searching  look  from  under  those 
thick  grey  eyebrows  of  his. 

'  What  does  that  detective's  look 
of  yours  mean,  doctor  ?'  said  I,  plea- 
santiy  enough. 

'  It  means  that  you  must  take  care 
cf  yourself,'  said  he  in  a  grave 
voice ;  and  no  more  passed  between 
us,  for  at  that  moment  I  rose  to 
leave,  having  some  business  that 
would  call  me  up  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. He  followed  me  out,  though, 
and  when  we  shook  hands  in  the 
doorway,  I  am  not  sure  that  he  did 
not  hold  his  stoi)-watch  in  one  hand, 
and  feel  my  pulse  with  the  other; 
but  I  was  so  busy  helping  Nelly  on 
with  her  scarlet  opera  cloak  that  I 
did  not  pay  much  attention  to  the 
nervous  old  fellow,  who,  between 
ourselves,  I  think  is  rather  getting 
past  work ;  he  worries  one  so  with 
warnings  and  mysterious  threats,  bs 
if  I  wasn't  in  the  finest  health,  and 
my  life  insurance  just  advantageously 
settled. 

Dear  Nelly!  what  an  anxious  look 
she  gave  me,  as  I  stepped  into  my 
cab !  I  was  sure  that  gurl  loved  me. 
I  All   this   evening    I    had   been 


haunted  with  anxieties  about  that 
trouble6(xne  Chancery  case  of  mine, 
'  Wormwood  versus  Widgett,'  the 
vexation  and  delays  of  which  had 
nearly  driven  me  load.  I  had  really 
felt  quite  giddy  over  it  that  very 
morning,  and  began  to  get  alarmed 
about  overworking  my  brain,  as  my 
doctor  taxed  me  with  doing.  I  could 
not  get  the  thought  of  it,  even  now, 
out  of  my  mind,  till  a  certain  grow- 
ing apprehension  overpowered  it. 

We  were  still  driving  on  at  a 
strange,  unequal  rate— now  at  a 
furious  gallop,  now  at  a  fierce  trot ; 
but  where  we  were  I  could  not  very 
well  determine— I  looked  out,  for 
we  had  just  got  into  a  dark  bye- 
street,  and  there  was  no  lamp  visi- 
ble, up  or  down,  as  fiar,  at  least,  as 
I  could  see  without  putting  my  head 
out,  for  the  windows  were  jammed 
so  close  that  it  was  impossible  to 
open  them. 

It  was  here  that,  for  the  first  time, 
I  began  somehow  or  other  to  have 
some  vague  apprehension  of  the 
sanity  or  honesty  of  my  driver. 
Then  came  thronging  into  my  brain 
stories  I  had  heard  years  ago  in 
Paris  of  a  celebrated  and  dangerous 
gang  of  thieves  who  had  for  their 
accomplices  many  of  the  drivers  of 
the  mght  fiacres.  These  fellows 
drove  whatever  passengers  they 
could  procure  into  obscure  streets, 
and  there  robbed  and  sometimes  mur- 
dered them.  Was  I  to  be  the  victim 
of  such  a  scheme? — and  if  I  was, 
what  hope  had  I,  alone  and  unarmed, 
to  escape,  at  such  an  hour  too,  and 
on  such  a  night? 

Now  was  the  time  to  resist,  how- 
ever, before  it  was  too  late.  My  re- 
solution was  prompt  I  struck  at 
the  window  as  loudly  as  I  could 
without  breaking  the  glass ;  I  kicked 
at  the  panels  of  the  door;  I  shouted. 
Suddenly,  with  a  tremendous  jolt  on 
the  curb,  the  cab  stopped.  As  the 
door  opened  I  cried, '  Let  me  out, 
you  rascal — ^I'll  not  be  robbed.'  1 
stepped  forward  to  get  out,  but 
was  met  by  a  fierce  blow  on  the 
chest  from  the  cabman,  whose  eyes 
now  literally  glared  with  rage. 

'  That's  enough  of  your  mad 
tricks.  Bedlam  Billy,'  he  said,  as  he 
thrust  me  back  violently  into  the 
cab;  'you  vant  a  straight  vescut. 
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you  do,  and  you  shall  have  one ;'  then 
slamming  tiie  door  with  a  wrench 
that  showed  extraordinaiy  strength, 
he  leaped  on  the  box,  and  drove 
away  again  with  a  fury  that  sent  me 
reeling  into  a  comer  of  the  seat. 

Hitherto  I  had  dreamt  only  of 
robbery,  now  I  was  sure  that  the 
man  who  drove  me  was  mad,  stark 
staring  mad.  He  was  going  to 
drive  me  into  some  river,  or  down 
some  pit,  or  in  some  way  or  other  to 
hurry  himself  and  me  to  a  horrible 
death.  There  he  was  now,  standing 
up  to  drive,  leaning  forward  to  lash 
on  the  eager  horse,  that,  frothing 
with  pam,  leaped  at  every  blow  of 
the  man's  whip.  I  do  not  know 
why  I  did  not  mstantly  break  both 
front  windows,  and  puU  the  man  off 
the  box ;  or  force  open  the  door  and 
throw  n^self  out ;  or,  breaking  all 
the  glass,  shout  to  every  one  through 
the  openings  that  the  man  who  was 
driving  me  had  gone  mad. 

Fiom  whatever  cause  it  happened, 
I  know  not,  but  I  did  none  of  these 
things.  It  was  now  long  pest  mid- 
night, and  I  could  see  no  one,  not 
even  a  policeman.  We  were  &st 
getting  into  the  suburbs.  The  speed 
rendered  it  almost  certain  death  to 
leap  out,  and,  moreover,  no  strength 
I  could  evoke  could  succeed  in 
forcing  open  either  door.  I  waited, 
therefore,  for  some  halt  or  pause 
that  would  give  me  an  opportunity 
of  struggling  with  the  madman  to 
whose  care  I  had  so  unhappily  in- 
trusted myself 

On  we  flew,  on,  the  horse  leaping 
and  plunging  as  if  it  would  have 
broken  from  tihe  harness.  We  dashed 
down  streets,  whose  random  lamps 
seemed  to  race  past  us;  we  tore 
down  lanes,  where  houses  were  yet 
but  few,  except  at  the  beginning. 
Now  the  wheels  grazed  against  a 

Eost,  and  now  against  a  garden  wall ; 
ut  still  the  madman  who  drove  me 
seemed  somehow  or  other  to  strug- 
gle through  aU  dangers,  and  drive 
on  more  frantically  t£an  before. 

Once  we  dashed  through  a  turn- 
pike. Some  voices  screamed  afber  us, 
and  my  driver  screamed  to  them  in 
return,  but  what  they  said  or  what 
he  said  I  could  not  distinguish. 

What  could  I  do  ?  What  use  was 
it  to  threaten  a  maniac  with  violence^ 


with  blows  of  the  fist— a  man  who 
perhaps  imagined  himself  hunted 
by  devQs,  or  escamng  from  his  would- 
be  murderer  ?  His  crazy  suspicions 
had  already,  doubtless,  associated 
me  with  some  old  persecutor,  or 
supernatural  enemy  of  his.  How 
oould  I  reason  with  him — ^how  could 
I  sooth  such  fears?  Would  he 
not  leap  at  once  at  my  throat  like  a 
wild  cat,  and  tear  my  very  life  out  ? 

We  were  now  racing  up  a  long 
side  street,  where  in  the  distance,  to 
my  horror,  I  could  just  diaoem, 
through  the  pale  light  of  the  first 
daybreak,  a  yawning  pit  dug  for 
the  foundations  of  new  houses. 
There  was  no  railing  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  road  was  a  mere  deep-rutted 
lane,  without  limit  or  boundary. 

I  saw  at  once  that  our  fi»bB  was 
inevitable;  it  came  ere  I  could  in 
any  manner  extricate  myself  from 
the  vehicle.  The  horse  near  the 
deepest  place  gave  a  plunge  and 
reel,  then  dropped,  spite  of  the 
redoubled  lashmg  of  the  fr»ntic 
driver— yes,  fell,  dragging  the  car- 
riage with  it  into  what  seemed  to 
me,  in  that  imperfect  light,  and  in 
that  whirl  of  my  senses,  a  chasm  of 
darkness  at  the  bottom  of  which 
crouched  Death  waiting  for  his  prey. 
There  was  a  crash,  a  cry,  and  I  feU 

stunned. 

*  *  *  * 

I  know  not  how  long  I  lay  insen- 
sible ;  but  when  I  recovered,  it  was 
daybreak,  a  fiunt  red  hght  was 
striping  the  eastern  sky,  and  I  oould 
see  surroimding  objects,  though  in 
a  dim  uncertain  way.  I  was  lying 
beside  the  fallen  coach  and  its  dead 
horse :  the  driver  I  could  nowhere  see. 
My  first  impulse  was  to  rouse  my- 
self, totter  on  my  legs,  and  discover 
where  I  was  hurt,  or  if  any  bone 
was  broken.  To  my  great  delight  I 
found  myself  whole  and  sound,  with 
the  exception  of  a  slight  sprain  in  my 
right  foot,  at  least  so  I  tiiought  at 
first ;  but  as  I  put  down  my  }mid  to 
touch  my  iiyured  foot,  a  heavy  red- 
clotted  drop  of  blood  feU  on  it 
I  lifted  my  hand  to  my  forehead, 
and  found  there  a  deep  cut,  from 
which  the  blood  was  oozmg  thickly. 
I  instantly  took  out  my  handker- 
chief and  bound  it  tightly  round  the 
wound,  so  as,  if  possible,  to  staunch 
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the  blood  tUl  I  oould  get  assistuice. 
But  where  was  I,  and  where  was 
the  driver?  'Thank  God/  I  cried 
aloud, '  that  I  am  at  last  rid  of  that 
madman!'  I  looked  round  to  see 
what  sort  of  a  place  the  wretch  had 
ensnared  me  into. 

It  was  an  unfinished  suburban 
street,  with  raw  brick  skeletons  of 
houses,  stretching  their  &ail  dreary 
walls  up  into  the  misty  morning  air. 
Some  were  caged  in  with  scanold- 
poles,  others  had  great  heaps  of 
morlar  still  piled  up  in  front  of 
them;  unfinished  iron  railings,  doors 
daubed,  like  clowns'  fisices,  with 
patches  of  red ;  windows  with  white 
drcles  in  their  panes;  gateways  with 
gaping  pits  where  steps  were  to  be, 
everywhere  met  my  eye.  In  front 
of  me  on  a  dead  mJl,  '  Alpha  Ter- 
race,' tiie  name  of  this  future  para- 
dise, was  written  in  staring  white- 
wash letters.  The  only  sound  I 
could  hear, &r  or  near,  was  the  rest- 
less twitter  of  the  wakening  spar- 
rows. I  touched  the  horse;  he 
was  dead,  cold,  and  abeady  stiffen- 
ing. The  coach  lay  on  its  side, 
rising  like  a  wall  before  me,  at  the 
bottom  of  a  new-dug  foundation, 
some  twelve  feet  from  the  roadway. 
It  was  wonderful  how  I  had  escaped. 

But  l^e  wretched  maniac  who 
would  have  taken  my  life,  was  he 
lying  crushed  beneath  the  cab?  I 
must  rouse  myself  and  see  if  I  can 
find  any  trace  of  him,  though  doubt- 
less he  beheved  me  dead.  11  unhurt, 
he  had  fled,  howling  and  exulting,  to 
meet  with  that  certain  detection  he 
had  not  cunning  enough  to  escape ; 
if  ii^jured,  he  had  crawled  away  to 
obtain  help. 

As  these  thoughts  passed  through 
my  mind,  I  stepped  painfully  over 
the  dead  horse,  and  again  exclaim- 
ing, '  Thank  God  he  is  gone !'  walked 
round  to  the  other  side  of  the  cab, 
which  hitiierto  had  been  hidden 
from  me. 

Grood  heavens!  what  did  I  see? 
My  enemy  the  madman,  sitting  down 
between  the  upturned  wheels,  with 
his  back  against  the  body  of  the  car- 
riage, quietly  cutting  a  leather  trace 
into  two  long  flexible  strips.  On  his 
&ce,  which  was  smeared  with  mud 
and  gore,  there  was  a  hideous  smile 
of  midice  as  his  eyes  met  mine. 


'Vy,  hallo,  Lushington?'  he  said 
— ^not  appearing  in  the  least  alarmed 
or  surprised,  and  continuing  his 
task — '  this  is  a  rum  start  of  yours, 
isn't  it?  Yot  are  you  a-going 
to  give  me  for  my  figtre?  I'm  not 
going  away,  Cohiey  Hatch,  vitiiout 
getting  paid  for  your  mad  capers, 
so  don't  think  it,  Mr.  Hanwell.  So 
now  then.  Crazy  Bill,  stump  up.' 

'  It  is  you  who  are  mad,'  I  said, 
'and  I  leave  you  to  your  keeper.* 

'Ye'll  see  about  that,'  said  the 
villain,  slowly  getting  on  his  I^ps 
and  advancing  towards  me  with  the 
two  leather  straps,  that  he  had  now 
knotted  into  one  long  cord,  dangling 
behind  his  back.  '  You  must  come 
off  with  me  to  Bedlam, my  man;  you 
ain't  safe  at  large ;  a  cold  shower- 
bath  is  what  you  want,  old  Billy 
Bedlam.    Now  easy, — hiss! — easy.' 

'Lunatic,'  I  cried,  'beware  of  a 
desperate  man.' 

'  There's  two  on  us  desperate,  as 
for  as  that  goes,'  said  the  wretch, 
leaping  on  me  to  bind  my  hands. 

God  forgive  me  for  it,  but  as  the 
fellow  advanced,  and  ere  he  could 
seize  my  throat  I  drew  a  long  brwtd 
knife  quickly  from  my  trousers 
pocket,  and  stabbed  him  under  the 
left  breast  He  threw  up  his  hands, 
screamed,  '  The  madman's  done  it!' 
and  fell  dead  on  his  fiace. 

I  stood  for  a  moment  spellbound, 
but  the  sight  of  a  red  stream  of  blood 
winding  towards  my  feet  aroused  me. 
•  •  I  was  a  murderer;  my  brain 
was  on  fire ;  those  drear  gaunt  houses 
seemed  dancing  round  me;  tiie 
earth  seemed  heaving  into  graves. 

I  erased  the  niuiiber  of  the  cab, 
1676,  to  escape  detection,  tiien 
threw  down  the  knife,  and  fled  I 
knew  not  where,  with  the  speed  of 
on  escaped  male&ctor. 

I  shall  never  know  where  I  ran.  I 
passed  through  streets  where  shops 
were  beginning  to  be  opened  in  the 
bright  morning  sun ;  people  called  to 
me  but  I  never  stopped ;  I  leaped  over 
gates  and  chased  through  the  rank 
grass  of  lonely  meadows.  There 
was  a  dead  stillness  at  first  in  the 
air,  and  I  thought  I  had  escaped; 
but  presently  a  sound,  at  first  no 
louder  than  the  bay  of  a  watch-dog, 
seemed  to  gradually  swell  into  the 
clamour  and  cry  of  a  vast  pursuing 
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mob.  I  could  hear  voices,  and  the 
tramp  of  feet :  the  wretches  had  dogs 
-with  them :  they  were  trackmg  me. 
How  strange  tiiat  among  them  I 
seemed  to  specially  distinguish  the 
voices  of  Doctor  Pledgett  and  his 
daughter  Nelly !  What  had  they  to 
do  there?  I  saw  the  mob  breaking 
through  a  distant  orchard,  and 
thought  I  had  beaten  them  off  like 
so  many  wild  curs ;  but  suddenly  in 
front  of  me,  at  a  turning  I  cannot 
avoid,  ran  tiiree  men.  They  point 
to  a  dead,  bleeding  man  lying  on 
the  ground.  I  dash  at  iliem. 
There  are  blows  that  fall  crashing 
on  my  head,  then  there  is  a  great 

darkness. 

•  *  *  * 

When  I  awoke  it  was  a  soft  spring 
morning,  and  I  was  in  bed  in  a 
room  I  had  never  seen  before.  Oh, 
so  neat  and  trim !  A  goldfinch  was 
singing  pleasantly  at  the  window, 
and  there  were  bouquets  of  violeias 
on  the  white  cloth  of  the  dressing- 
table.  A  bright,  rosy  cloud  rippled 
over  the  sky;  a  cheery  fire  sent 
quivering  up  the  chinmey  its  little 
yellow  names,  and  made  a  cozy, 
murmuring  sound  with  its  puf^g 
jets  of  gas.  I  rose  in  bed  by  a  great 
effort,  for  I  was  very  weak,  and 
looked  at  myself  in  the  great  toilet 
glass  that  fiioed  the  bed.  I  saw  not 
myself,  but  a  pale,  hollow-feced, 
old  man,  whose  shaven  head  was 
bound  in  wet  bandages.  It  looked 
like  LazaiTLS  when  he  ascended  those 
steps  that  led  from  the  inner  dark- 
ness. 

Suddenly  the  door  opened,  and 
who  should  enter  but  my  good  friend. 
Dr.  Pledgett?  It  was  his  house  I 
was  in.  He  smiled  when  he  saw 
me  once  more  conscious ;  but  shook 
liis  finger  when  he  observed  that  I 
was  trying  to  speak. 


The  rest  may  be  told  in  a  few 
words.  The  long  and  the  short  of  it 
was,  that  I  had  had  a  brain  fever. 
The  disease  had  broken  out  the  night 
of  the  charity  dinner,  as  my  doctor 
had  long  expected.  The  severe 
mental  labour  of  that  case  of '  Worm- 
wood V.  Widgett'  had  been  too  much 
for  my  Iftam,  Pledgett  had,  indeed, 
as  he  sat  opposite  to  me  at  dinner, 
that  eventful  night,  seen  premonitory 
symptoms  of  t£e  disorder,  and  had 
tried  to  follow  my  cab.  By  my 
friends'  wish  I  had  been  sent  to  lus 
house,  for  the  sake  of  greats  atten- 
tion. 

Of  my  crazy  doings  that  night, 
the  less  said  the  better.  They  ended, 
however,  I  may  mention,  in  my  up- 
setting the  cab  myself  (for  I  had 
insisted  on  driving),  in  a  dangerous 
place,  and  then  stabbing  the  cabman, 
whom  I  had  mistaken  for  an  es- 
caped madman.  Luckily  the  wound, 
though  it  bled  severely,  had  not 

g roved  dangerous.  As  for  myself,  I 
ad  then  escaped  from  the  cabman, 
who  had  tried  to  take  me  safely  home 
seeing  I  was  delirious,  and  being 
found  in  a  field  near  Chiswick,  was 
driven  to  a  hospital,  from  whence  Dr. 
Pledgett,  hearing  of  my  detention 
there,  took  me  to  his  own  house. 

■I  soon  recovered,  thanks  to  my 
kind  doctor,  but,  alas !  having  before 
lost  my  senses,  I  now  lost  my  heart. 
I  spent  my  long  days  of  conva- 
lescence in  wandering  in  the  garden 
with  Nelly,  in  practising  duets, 
and  reading  Tennyson.  I  soon 
found  it  impossible  to  be  happy 
without  her. 

To-morrow  week,  Nelly  Pledgett, 
I  am  proud  and  happy  to  say, 
becomes  Mrs.  Osbert  Wilkinson, 
thanks  to  my  imaginary  Mad  Cab- 
man and  the  yellow  cab  No.  1676. 

W.T. 
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fflition  Societies. 

No.  L— SOCIETT  FOE  THE  PEAOTIOE  OP  CHOEAL      ' 
SraGING. 

OPRANO,  ocmtralto,  ieoor, 
and  bsBs.    Any  one  who  has 
the  bonoTir  to  belong  to  a 
'Unsical  Socie^,'    can,  I 
flatter  mjaolf,  easily  distin- 
gnish  the  part  natnie  has 
:  allotted  the  four  principal 
'■■   fignree  of  the  sketch  in  the 
:   qnartett  they  are  perform- 
ing with  BQch  evident  bb- 
tis&ction ;  but  for  the  sake 
of  any  indJTidoal  not  bless- 
ed with  snch  adTantages, 
;   it  may  be  as  \rall  to  point 
■   out '  which  is  which,'  and 
[   '  who  is  who,'    First,  then, 
i  t^e  gentleman  at  the  piano 
!   is     '  our   conductor,    ma- 
I  soger,   and    director,'  and 
very  proud  or  him  we  are, 
,  and  a  horrible  life  we  lead 
I   him,  especially  on  Fridi^ 
i  GTonings  from  eight  to  ten, 
P.M.     For  my  own  part,  I 
should  scarcely  thinlr  life 
worth  having'nnder  the  con- 
dition of '  conducting  an  Amateur  Choral  Society '  to  glory  (which  means  the 
concert  at  the  close  of  the  season).    The  moat  delicate  tact,  the  most  inex- 
haustible patience,  the  most  profound  art,  are  among  the  simplest  qualifica- 
tions for  that  arduous  post,  especially  as,  being  non-profossionals,  we 
natoially  feel  entitled  to  give  oniselvee  airs,  and  take  little  pains  to  conceal 
our  disgust  when  pubhcly  accused  of  a  &lse  note.    I  am  proud  to  enrol  my 
name  among  the  Bassi,  and  am  represented  by  the  '  party'  next  to  the 
piano,  with  his  month  vxll  opened.    On  my  1^  stands  our  '  first  tenor;' 
and  here,  perhaps,  I  should  mention  that  between  the  '  gentlemen  tenors,' 
and  '  the  bass,'  ihew  is  war.    No  bass  with  a  proper  sense  of  etprit  de 
corpi  will  ever  actoowledge  any  tenor  can  Bing  a  solo  without  murdering 
it,  or  that  the  tenors,  as  a  mass,  are  anything  but  a  pitiable  bilure.    To 
balance  this,  there  exists,  I  believe,  no  tenor  capable  of  a  more  noble  senti- 
ment than  malignant  satisiaction,  on  the  rare  occasion  of  a  boss  coining  to 
grief    This  being  the  case,  I  avoid  the  sut^ect  of  the  gentleman  on  my 
left,  and  pass  oa  fo  the  contralto — who  is — no,  I  won't  si^  fat,  but  plump 
and  good-looking ;  next  to  a  bass,  give  me  a  contralto.     How  soft,  how 
delicious,  how  true  is  such  a  voice ;  how  gracious,  how  lovely,  how  sweet- 
tempered,  is  a  contralto's  face.    All  are  fine  women,  but  some— oh !    I  need 
now  ecutsely  say  that  the  tall  blonde  in  the  foreground  is   '  our  first 
VOL.  I.— KO.  m.  p 
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soprano !'  She  is  not  an  ill-looking  girl,  and  evidontly  thinks  nothing  of  the 
upper  C ;  but  whilst  I  acknowledge  her  astounding  ability,  the  force  of  her 
style,  and  her  dazzling  execution,  I  feel  thankful,  sincerely  thankfid  to 
the  tenor  and  alto,  and  both  ladies'  crinoline,  for  the  space  they  interpose 
between  us.  Soprani  actually  swarm  at  our  riunions  —  their  name  is 
Legion,  and  their  principal  characteristics  are  grey  eyes,  pink  and  white 
complexions,  slender  necks  (capable  of  a  good  deal  of  muscular  action 
under  excitement),  and  hght  or  auburn  hair.  I  have  seen  these  ladies 
singing  at  each  other  in  a  fall  chorus ;  and  I  remember  my  impression  at 
the  time  has  always  been,  that  one  or  other  of  the  fiEur  creatures  must  drop 
dead  off  her  perch.  It  is  in  Yain  our  honoured  conductor  waves  his  hand 
and  cries  beseechingly,  '  Piano,  pianissimo,  ladies !'  He — ^mighty  master 
as  he  is — can  only  stand  aside,  like  the  rest  of  us  on  these  occasions,  and 
'  Fraise  Allah '  when  the  battle  comes  to  an  end.  Not  but  that  we  are  all 
personally  very  good  friends ;  it  is  only  as  a  tenor  I  object  to  that  feeble- 
looking  young  gentleman  on  my  left,  and  I  hope  it  is  only  as  a  bass  he 
regards  me  with,  perhaps,  merited  contempt.  As  for  the  ladies,  any  one 
passing  the  door  (so  kindly  left  ajar)  of  their  room  at  the  conclusion  of  our 
practice,  may  behold  such  a  scene  of  kissing  and  embracing  as  shall  prove 
their  ardent  affection  for  each  other  to  every  one  except  a  cynical  old  bass. 


ODE  TO  THE  SWELL. 
\The  Bard  reciteth  his  Anthem  to  the  Nobk  Swell  who  inspired  them,"] 

• 

THE  Swell— the  Swell— I  sing  the  Swell ! 
Come,  Sisters  of  the  tuneful  shell, 
"With  me  your  rapturous  voices  raise 
To  celebrate  his  solemn  praise. 
If  e'er  you  spied  at  Noon  and  Eve — 
(For  Mom  his  couch  ne'er  saw  him  leave) — 
That  listless  form— that  &ultless  suit. 
The  spotless  hat— the  speckless  boot. 
The  drooping  lid— the  rising  nose. 
That  snufiEis  at  Nature's  meaner  shows. 
The  curling  lip — ^the  whisker  trim. 
The  dainty  glove— th'  umbrella  slim. 
The  self-wrapt,  world-despising  fece. 
The  lounging  figure's  studied  grace  ? — 
If  e'er  you  heard  in  Fark  or  Ball 
The  long  '  haw-haw'— the  languid  drawl— 
The  softened  r,  whose  roughness  rude 
To  gentle  double  u's  subdued? 
If  these  you  heard — if  those  you  saw — 
{SweU  interposing  with  beseeching  accents) 

*  I— say !— aw !— this— is— gett'ng— '  baw !' 

T.  Hood. 
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'  THE  BEST  OF  ALL  GOOD  COMPANY.' 


SWELL !    "Wlio's  the  Swell 
Tb&t  onr  cuimiiig  utiBt  has  limii'd  BO  well  ? 
Ah!  the  solemn  Swell  so  fine! 
A  Clerk,  oh,  Teader  mine, 
'Neath  the  TreasniT'B  sway  benign. 
At  Whitehall  is  he 
From  eleven  till  three. 
When  be  cuts  the '  shawp '  fbr  good  compaDjr. 
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Swell!   "Who's  the  Swell 
With  B  beard  like  a  litm'a  tawny  fell? 
Ah  1  who  is  this  Swell  bo  fine? 
A  Soldier,  as  I  opine, 
"Who  can  fight^-and  dance— and  dine. 
A  Major  used  be 
In  the  HeavieB  to  be  ;— 
He's  a  heavy  Swell  in  good  company ! 


SweUI    Wlio'B  the  SweU 
Who  lifts  a  coutemptncmB  organ  of  Btuell  ? 
Ah !  who  is  this  Swell  so  fine  ? 
The  Bar,  boys,  is  his  line, 
Though  he  does  not  care  there  to  shine. 
Special  Pleader  ia  he 
InSocie^, 
And  he  drops  the  law  for  good  company ! 


Swell!    Who's  the  Swell 
Whose  eolenm  grandeur  no  tongue  can  tell? 
Ah,  who  IB  this  Swell  so  fine  ? 
The  Heir  of  thousands  nine, 
Judge  of  beaufy,  horees,  and  wine, 
A  lounger  is  he 
With  a  long  pedigree. 
And  he  mixes  in  very  good  company  1 
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THE  HOUSE  IN  PICCADILLY. 

A  TALE  FOR  MAIDENS,  WIVES.  AND  WIDOWS;  AND,  INCIDENTALLY, 

FOR  ELDERLY  GENTLEMEN. 


It  wfius  the  middle  of  the  soasoB,  and 
London  was  full,  and  hot,  and  gay. 
Both  opera-houses  were  open,  and 
Louisa  Pyne  on  the  boards  of  the 
one  was  proving  those  people  mis- 
taken who  look  down  on  English 
opera,  and  becoming  a  formidable 
rival  to  the  Itahan  prima  donna 
who  made  melody  on  the  boards  of 
the  other.  In  addition  to  the  new 
st^,  who  was  neither  fascinating 
little  Piccolomini  nor  pretty  Patti, 
dear,  stately,  handsome  Grisi  was  in 
London  giving  her  last  weeks  and 
last  nights,  and  not  having  the  heart 
happily  to  go  after  all.  Aud  Mario, 
that  matchless  Don  Giovanni,  and  the 
golden-throated  tenor  alternated  with 
«ach  other  in  charming  and  ravishing 
the  musical  public.  And  concerts 
were  daily,  and  exhibitions  of  pic- 
tures of  the  old  and  new  Italian  and 
Flemish  school  were  many.  And 
the  Sydenham  Palace  was  rushing 
into  aU  kinds  of  extravagancies  in  the 
way  of  flower-shows,  presenting  of 
•colours,  festivals,  concerts,  and  ba- 
zaars. And  the  debates  of  the  session 
were  interesting  enough  to  excite 
the  members  when  there,  and  to  send 
them  away  to  balls  and  conversa- 
ziones animated  and  briUiani  And 
the  whitebait  had  arrived  at  perfec- 
tion, and  Mr.  Hart  and  Mr.  Quarter- 
maine  were  meeting  the  constant  calls 
upon  Uiem  with  their  accustomed 
admirable  promptitude  and  energy, 
when  Mrs.  Knigntly  and  her  fiunily 
returned  to  town  after  their  season 
of  sad  seclusion  and  retirement 

]\Irs.  Knightly  was  back  in  the 
Piccadilly  mansion.  She  had  said 
to  Gerald  that  she  should  perhaps 
go  and  hve  in  Harley  Street;  and 
Gerald  had  told  her  he  thought  it 
would  be  ' a  very  good  move'  and  a 
very  proper  course  to  pursue ;  '  For,' 
said  he, '  when  Rupert  and  Georgie 
are  married  you  see,  mother,  they 
must  live  here  of  course,  and  I  don't 


CHAPTEB  m. 
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approve  of  the  whole  family  being 
quartered  together.'  Gerald's  prompt 
acquiescence  in  her  proposed  scheme 
was  not  altogether  pleasing  to  Mrs. 
Knightly. 

There  was  a  deUghtful  and  select 
small  reception  at  Mrs.  Yining's  in 
May  Fair.  Mrs.  Vining  had  the 
prettiest  and  best-arranged  drawing- 
rooms  in  London,  said  her  friends, 
and  they  were  not  very  fiur  out  in 
their  assertion.  Anything  more  con- 
ducive to  ease  and  conversation  than 
the  ordering  of  those  little  rooms, 
famished  in  amber-coloured  silk 
rep,  it  is  impossible  to  conceiva 
Every  one  grew  fluent  in  Mrs. 
Yining's  house.  Some  people  said 
it  was  owing  to  Yining  having  such 
good  wine ;  others  to  the  best  people 
always  being  there;  others  to  the 
lounges  and  chairs  being  freely 
arranged ;  but  the  real  cause  was  to 
be  found  in  the  bright,  never-&iling 
vivacity  of  the  host  and  hostess. 

The  best  people  did  not  mean,  in 
the  Yining  vocabulary,  those  with 
the  loudest  titles  and  longest  purses, 
though  there  were  many  of  these 
there;  for  Mrs.  Yining  was  the 
daughter  of  a  nobleman  who,  as  the 
song  says, '  had  been  naturally  mild, 
till  he  found  his  only  child  had  been 
bothered  and  beguiled  by  an  Irish 
hussar.'  Harry  Yining  was  the 
gayest,  and  brightest,  and  best-look- 
ing of  Irish  hussars ;  and  as  the  &ther 
of  Ms  wife  soon  forgave  him  for 
having  carried  off  his  daughter  from 
wealtluer  suitors,  the  pair  rapidly 
succeeded  in  making  the  little  house 
in  IVIay  Fair  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive in  London,  and  collecting  around 
them  at  these  weekly  receptions 
many  a  celebrity  as  well  as  many  an 
aspirant  for  honours  in  literature 
and  art.  The  time  passed  at 
Mrs.  Yining's  Wednesdays  was  one 
sparkle. 
Mrs.  Yining  herself  was  a  pretty 
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little  woman  of  the  very  dashing 
order;  but  then  this  maimer  was 
tempered  by  such  very  high  breed- 
ing that  you  never  had  the  fear  of 
its  degenerating  into  fastness.  She 
was  tiie  particular  friend  of  that 
Georgie  Clifford  of  whom  mention 
has  b^n  made;  and  this  evening 
G^rgie  was  here,  and  Mrs.  Yining 
had  been  vainly  ti^g  to  get  speech 
of  her  for  a  long  time,  but  had  not 
been  able  to  manage  it  in  conse- 
quence of  the  constant  claims  on  her 
attention  as  a  polite  hostess. 

Miss  Clifford  was  just  what  Geor- 
gies  nearly  always  are— very  pretty, 
very  piquant,  rather  small,  and 
rather  clever ;  altogether  a  very  bril- 
liant and  very  warm-hearted  little 
individual.  A  universal  fftvouiite, 
courted,  and  flattered,  and  openly 
admired,  she  was  neither  a  flirt  nor 
a  fool.  She  liked  admiration,  and 
she  had  a  great  deal  of  it ;  but  she 
did  not  think  the  finest  and  most 
glohous  thing  in  the  world  was  to 
cause  a  fellow-creature's  heart  to 
ache ;  consequently,  though  this  ad- 
miration very  frequently  rij^ned  into 
love,  to  her  honour  be  it  said,  it 
never  afterwards  changed  to  hate 
and  contempt.  Amongst  all  the  men 
who  had  sighed  for  her  love,  and 
sued  for  her  hand,  there  was  not 
one  whom  Georgie  Clifford  could 
not  have  claimed  as  a  friend.  She 
had  never  been  guilty  of  the  base- 
ness of  telling  and  boasting  about 
the  offers  she  had  received ;  of  meanly 
trading  upon  former  successes  to 
enhance  her  value  in  the  eyes  of 
others.  No;  Georgie  Clifford  was 
the  soul  of  honour. 

People  did  not  dress  much  at  Mrs. 
Yining's  Wednesdays.  Those  ladies 
who  went  there  for  the  evening  went 
in  demi-toilette.  There  were  some 
who  looked  in  on  their  way  from  a 
dinner-party  or  to  a  ball,  and  these, 
of  course,  came  resplendent  with 
gleaming  shoulders  and  horticul- 
tural heads.  But  as  a  rule  people 
did  not  dress  much.  And  yet  surely 
elegance  in  demi-toilette  is  a  thing 
which  it  costs  as  much  artistic  con- 
sideration to  attain  as  does  the  follest 
dress.  The  most  critical — and  there 
were  many  authorities  in  the  critical 
world  of  art  present— were  ready  to 
allow  that  artistic  considerations  had 


presided  at  Miss  Clifford's  toilet  on 
this  especial  Wednesday  evening. 

I  have  called  her  a  pretty  girl; 
but  that  is  an  extremely  marginal 
phrase.  She  was  a  sparkling  bru- 
nette; but  by  this  I  do  not  mean 
that  i^e  had  sharp  black  eyes  and  a 
vivid  complexion.  Not  at  alL  Her 
eyes  were  not  black,  and  though 
bright  and  clear  they  were  very  &r 
from  being  sharp;  and  her  com- 
plexion was  faidty  in  the  extreme,  in 
the  eyes  of  those  who  can  only  admire 
white  foreheads  and  clearly-deflned 
roseate  hues  in  the  cheeks.  Georgie's 
fiice  was  df  a  uniform  creamy-brown 
tint  by  day,  Ughting  up  at  night  into 
that  dazzling  whiteness  which  is  so 
often  seen  in  Italian  &ces.  She 
looked  sweetiy,  her  friend  Mrs. 
Yining  thought,  as  she  stood  in  the 
comer  balancing  her  head  against 
the  wall,  her  soft  black  hair  turned 
back  lightiy  in  elastic  waves  from 
her  pretty  little  face,  and  her  rounded, 
graceful  figure  robed  in  a  high  trans- 
parent pale-blue  dress,  with  a  quan- 
tity of  rich  white  lace  edging  the 
front  of  the  body  and  sleeves.  She 
was  rather  clover,  and  talked  well ; 
and,  above  all,  she  had  that  gorgeous 
cloak  for  all  deficiencies,  an  inimitable 
manner.  For  about  a  year  and  a  half 
she  had  been  betrothed  to  Bupert 
Knightly,  and  it  was  of  Bupert 
Knightly  that  Mrs.  Yining  was  so 
eager  to  speak  this  evening. 

'  A\Tiere  is  Mr.  Knightly,  Georgie, 
do  you  know?'  she  asked,  ruthlessly 
interrupting  a  young  artist  who  was 
imploring  Miss  Chfford  to  come  to 
his  studio  the  following  day  with 
Mrs.  Yining  to  inspect  his  novel 
treatment  of  the  '  Fmding  the  body 
of  Harold.' 

'  He's  in  town  by  this  time,  I  sup- 
pose,'she  answered.  'He  has  been  at 
Warmingston  with  his  mother  for  a 
month;  but  I  believe  he's  coming 
back  to-day.' 

*  The  whole  family  came  up  yester- 
day, I  have  just  heard ;  so  probably 
Mr.  Knightly  will  be  here  directly, 
as  he  always  can  count  upon  finding 
you  here.  I'll  drive  you  to  call  there 
to-morrow,  Georgie,  shall  I?' 

'  Yes  do,  please ;  that  will  be  very 
nice  of  you.*^ 

*  And  I  tell  you  what  else  I  will 
do  if  it  so  pleases  you.    I'll  offer  to 
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chaperone  Gosfiie  and  Florence  till 
such  time  as  either  Giissie  or  you 
are  married  and  don't  want  me ;  for 
Mrs.  Knightly  won't  go  ont,  and 
they  would  sooner  go  with  me*than 
almost  any  one  else,  wouldn't  they, 
Georgie  ?' 

'  Much  sooner,  I  should  think.  It's 
a  capital  idea  of  yours.  I  heard 
from  Rupert  on  Monday.  I  wonder 
he  did  not  say  they  were  coming  up 
so  soon.' 

'  Wanted  to  surprise  you  prohably. 
I  hope  he  will  come  to-night/  said 
Mrs.  Vining,  turning  away  from 
Georgie,  after  bidding  her  look  for 
her  to-morrow  at  Kensington  Gore 
at  two  o'clock,  and  addressing  a 
gentleman  who,  in  consequence  of 
having  overheard  their  conversation 
and  aJlusions  to  some  Bupert,  was 
employed  in  making  up  his  mind 
not  to  address  those  lovely  lines  of 
his  to '  proud  Clifford's  daughter '  as 
he  had  intended. 

'Are  the  Knightlys  Mrs.  Vining 
was  speaking  of  the  same  there  was 
that  little  baz2dng  talk  about  last 
year,  Miss  Clifford  ?'  asked  a  slight, 
refined-lookbag,  jxile,  dark  man,  with 
a  smile  that  was  half  a  sneer  hover- 
ing perpetually  over  his  fiice. 

'  You  ignore  my  share  in  the  con- 
versation, Colonel  Crofton,'  repUed 
Miss  Clifford.  *  Tell  me  what  the 
little  buzzing  talk  was  about,  and  I 
will  then  tell  you  whether  it  related 
to  the  same  family  Mrs.  Vining  and 
I  were  speaking  of.' 

'Mlbs  Clifford  places  me  in  the 
witness-box,  and  demands  the  tmth 
— ^nothing  but  it — and  the  whole  of 
ii  Here  goes  then ;  the  talking  in 
question — of  which,  of  course,  you 
are  ignorant,  how  should  you  be 
otherwise  ? — consisted  of  a  series  of 
smart  and  other  sayings,  which 
went  the  round  of  the  clubs  and 
other  gossip-shops  last  season,  relat- 
ing to  tiie  doting  folly  of  the  rich 
Mr.  Knightly,  who  left  his  sons  and 
daughters  penniless  in  carrying  out 
his  fine  theory  of  doing  all  honour 
to  his  wife.  Many-tongued  report 
also  added — ^forgive  me.  Miss  Clif- 
ford, I'm  in  the  witness-box,  you 
know — that  this  judicious  last  will 
and  testament  would  be  the  cause 
of  swamping  the  matrimonial 
arrangements  of  the  junior  members 


of  the  funily.  That  the  classical- 
faoed  Augusta * 

'  Who  refused  you.  Colonel  Crof- 
ton, two  years  ago;  go  on,'  inter- 
rupted Georgie  Clifford. 

'Miss  Clifford  honours  me  too 
much  by  remembering  such  tiifles 
in  connection  with  me  ;  however,  to 
proceed  —  that  the  beautiftd  Miss 
Knightly,  who,  as  you  kindly  re- 
marked, was  good  enough  to  refuse 
me  two  years  ago,  will  never  queen 
it  over  society  as  Lady  Tollemache, 
and  that  the  eldest  son ' 

'  To  whom  I  am  engaged,  Colonel 
— allow  me  to  remind  you  of  that 
fGU!t,  which  appears  to  have  escaped 
your  memory * 

'  Is  likely  to  sue  in  vain  for  the 
hand  of  Lord  Clifford's  daughter; 
say,  Georgie,  is  it  so  ?' 

He  came  nearer  to  her  as  he 
six)ke,  with  his  polished  easy  air, 
and  Vandyke  face,  and  with  imis- 
sionate  admiration  in  his  dark  half- 
closed  eyes.  He  came  nearer  to 
her,  fEiscnnating  her  into  silence  by 
the  depth  and  earnestness  of  his  gaze. 

'  Say,  Georgie,  is  it  so  ?' 

He  had  asked  the  question  in  all 
seriousness  the  first  time,  but  l^e 
second,  a  half-smile  played  about 
his  mouth  and  eyes,  and  stung  her 
into  speech. 

'  How  dare  you  put  me  into  such 
a  position,  Colonel  Crofton?  how 
dare  you,  after  my  telling  you  again 
to-night,  what  you  well  knew  be- 
fore, that  I  am  engaged  to  Bupert 
Knightly?' 

'Aliss  Clifford  certainly  made  a 
statement  of  a  fsuct  with  great  frank- 
ness, about  which  young  ladies  are 
generally  more  reticent.' 

'Because  you  forced  me  to  it; 
you  obhged  me  to  be  either  un- 
generous to  Bupert  Knightly,  or — 
unfeminine  I  suppose  you  will  call 
ii  I  prefer  bemg  Hie  latter,  and 
bearing  the  brunt  of  your  sarcasms, 
Colonel  Crofton.  Bupert  Knightly 
will  have  the  hand  of  Lord  Clifford's 
daughter,  as  you  poetically  phrased 
it,  whenever  it  suite  Bupert  Knightly 
to  claim  it.' 

'  It  is  you  who  are  sarcastic  now, 
Georgie, — Miss  Clifford!  Can  you 
imagine  no  deeper  motive  than  idle 
curiosity  on  my  part  when  I  asked 
you  that  question?' 
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A  quick  warm  binsh  overspread 
Miss  CUfford's  face  as  she  replied, 
'  No ;  for  your  own  sake  I  am  un- 
willing to  believe  you  had  another 
motive;  for  you  have  always  pro- 
fessed friendship  for  Mr.  Knightiy.* 

'Chivalrous  notions  these,  MLbs 
Clifford;  however,  I  accept  the  re- 
buke, and  now,  are  we  friends 
again?  Though  you  despise  me 
yourself,  perhaps  you  will  allow  me 
to  endeavour  to  create  a  favour- 
able impression  on  Miss  Florence 
Knightly?' 

'That  I  do  not  think  you  will 
ever  do,'  rephed  Miss  Clifford,  and 
as  Eupert  Knightly  then  entered 
the  room,  she  held  no  further  con- 
versation wiili  Colonel  Crofton  that 
night. 

Colonel  Crofbon  was  a  man  of  two 
or  three-and-forty,  with  a  polished, 
cold,  hard  exterior,  and  a  handsome 
though  cynical  and  melancholy  fitce. 
He  was  of  good  £Eunily,  and,  without 
any  ostensible  means  beyond  his 
pay,  always  contrived  to  be  in  the 
best  society,  to  have  the  most  unex- 
ceptionable chambers — he  had  re- 
tired from  active  service — and  to  be 
the  best-mounted  and  best-dressed 
man  in  '  the  Row.'  He  had  no  very 
intimate  friends ;  men  admired  him, 
did  not  exactly  see  through  him, 
and,  as  a  rule,  did  not  like  him  very 
much.  Women  did  not  understand 
him,  and  consequentiy,  as  a  rule, 
liked  him  very  much  indeed,  as  they 
frequently  do  those  whom  they  do 
not  understand.  And  Colonel  Crof- 
ton cared  very  Httle  whether  the 
generality  approved  of  him  or  not. 

Mrs.  Knightly  sat  with  her 
daughters  and  her  youngest  son  in 
the  spacious  drawing-room,  in  their 
handsome  house  in  Piccadilly.  The 
windows  were  open,  and  the  air 
came  throbbing  m  laden  with  the 
perfume  of  the  flowers  with  which 
tiie  balcony  abounded.  The  comely 
widow  had  got  to  the  silvery  shades 
of  mourning.  The  heavy  crape  had 
given  way  to  the  most  dcUcate  of 
pearly  tints  and  thinnest  of  ma- 
terials. Her  year  of  strict  retire- 
ment had  not  at  all  attenuated  her 
or  robbed  her  of  her  bloom.  She 
was  a  fresher,  fiurer  rose  than  one 
•could  reasonably  hk\o  expected  such 
a  mature  one  to  be.     Mi-s.  Knightly 


had  on  the  whole  enjoyed  herself 
very  much  indeed  at  Wanningston. 
Bupert  had  never  once  offered  to 
interfere  in  anything,  and  she  had 
liked  the  steward  coming  to  her,  to 
know  what  should  be  done  as  to 
everything  connected  with  the  land 
and  the  tenantzy  upon  it  She  had 
offered  to  bear  the  expenses  of  his 
election  if  he  would  like  to  come 
forward  for  tiie  borough;  and  this 
Eupert  had  declined  rather  coldly, 
for  he  felt  that  he  ought  to  have 
been  in  a  different  position — ^in  one 
which  would  have  enabled  him  to 
bear  the  expenses  himself.  His 
mother  only  opened  her  limpid  eyes 
a  httie  wider  at  this  refusal  and 
manner  of  Euperf  s.  Gerald  had 
spoken  to  her  warmly  and  forcibly, 
though  still  gently  and  affectionately, 
for  this  these  sons  never  forgot, 
about  the  injustice  which  had  been 
dealt  to  Eupert ;  and  he  had  brought 
a  terrible  storm  of  hysterics  about 
his  ears,  and  sobbing  offers  to  give 
them  everything  and  go  and  be  a 
nurse  in  a  hospital  or  a  sister  of 
mercy.  This  had  been  too  much 
for  Gterald,  who  resolved  that  hence- 
forth he  would  be  silent  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  still  he  steadily  refused  to 
have  that  affair  of  the  exchange 
arranged. 

Augusta  was  sitting  near  the  open 
window  when  the  sharp  draw-up  of 
wheels  attracted  her  attention ;  look- 
ing up,  she  exclaimed,  'Here  is 
Georgie  Clifford,  mamma,  with  Mrs. 
Yining !'  and  presently  the  visitors 
were  in  the  room. 

Now  Georgie  Clifford  had  a  keen 
idea  that  Eupert  was  being  very 
badly  treated  by  his  motlier  in  this 
matter  of  the  properly,  though  he 
had  never  spoken  on  ihe  subject  to 
her ;  but  still  she  really  liked  Mrs. 
Knightiy,  and  met  her  after  this 
long  period  of  non-intercourse  as 
warmly  as  ever. 

The  two  Knightiys  and  Georgie 
were  very  fond  of  each  other,  quite 
independentiy  of  the  future  sistci^in- 
law-ship  which  was  to  exist  between 
tiiiem;  and  Gerald  believed  his 
brother's  betrothed  bride  to  be  as 
X)erfect  in  every  respect  as  a  woman 
could  be.  The  majority  of  the  party 
being  so  httie  antagonistic,  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  how  the  meeting 
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could  have  been  other  than  har- 
moniouB;  but  alas!  one  of  Mrs. 
Knightly^s  heart-strings  got  jarred. 

'I  am  going  to  propose,  Mrs. 
Knightly/  Mrs.  Vining  said,  in  her 
off-lmnd  way,  'that  till  Gussie  or 
Georgie  can  do  it,  the  girls  go  out 
with  me ;  and  I  am  ready  to  begin 
my  duties  to-night,  by  taMng  one  or 
both  of  them  to  the  Opera.' 

Mrs.  Knightly  smiled,  and  said, 
'it  was  very  kind,  and  she  was 
much  obliged  ;*  but  she  felt  injured 
to  the  very  centre  of  her  being.  If 
Mrs.  Yining  represented  general 
opinion,  then  general  opinion  took 
it  for  granted  that  she,  the  wealthi- 
est and  most  independent  woman  in 
London,  was  going  to  shut  herself 
up  and  haye  done  with  pomps  and 
vanities.  And  by  her  offer,  pretty 
dashing  Mrs.  Yining  made  an 
enemy  on  the  spot 


CHAPTER  lY. 

'LOVE  TOOK  UP  THE  HARP  OP  LIFE, 
AND  SMOTE  ON  ALL  THE  CH0BD8 
WITH  MIGHT.' 

'Tou  don't  mean  to  go  and 
hear  Borghi-Mamo  to-night  then, 
Georgie?* 

'  Not  to-night,  dear,'  replied  Miss 
Glififord,  as  her  friend  Mrs.  Yining 
reined  up  her  two  handsome  bay 
ponies  at  the  door  of  Lord  Clifford's 
nouse  in  Kensington  Gore.  'Not 
to-night ;  papa  has  a  dinner-|)arty ; 
and  I  have  some  people  commg  in 
the  evening.  Does  Harry  go  with 
you?' 

'No;  he  has  deputed  Colonel 
Crofton  to  represent  him,  and  bring 
us  safely  through  the  crush.' 

'Colonel Crofton?  Ah !  well, good- 
bye ;'  and  Miss  Clifford  walked  into 
her  father's  house,  feeling  that  she 
would  have  given  no  small  sum  to 
have  been  able  to  guard  Bupert 
Knightl/s  youngest  sister  against  the 
insidious  advances  of  a  man  of  whom 
she  felt  so  doubtfcQ  as  she  did  of 
Colonel  Crofton. 

Georgie  had  no  time  to  seek  her 
fftther,  and  tell  him  the  impression 
her  mind  had  received  from  this 
visit  to  the  Km'ghtlys,  for  she  had 
stayed  in  the  park  till  late;  and 
when   her    maid    had    given   the 


finishing  touch  to  her  costume,  and 
she  had  descended  to  the  drawing- 
room,  she  found  most  of  their  guests 
had  arrived. 

Bupert  Knightly  was  there ;  and 
Georgie  was  as  graceful,  pleasing, 
attentive  a  host^  as  ever:  but 
still  her  farther,  who  knew  by  heart 
eveiy  shade  and  expression  of  the 
face  of  this  only  cherished  daughter 
of  his,  saw  tibat  something  had 
occurred  to  give  her  food  for  reflec- 
tion. Lord  Clifford  was  a  silver- 
haired  old  man  of  nearly  seventy, 
and  a  fine  type  of  what  he  was,  an 
old  naval  officer.  He  had  just 
attained  post  rank  when  he  came 
most  unexpectedly  into  the  title,  and 
then  he  had  married,  and  seen  little 
service  after,  so  that  he  had  never 
risen  beyond  it 

He  was  very  fond  of  collecting 
naval  men  about  him,  and  telling 
them  his  old  stories,  which  Georgie 
knew  by  heart  but  never  grew  tired 
of  listening  to,  and  hearing  details 
of  the  social  life  of  the  service  of  the 

E resent  day.  This  day  he  would 
ave  enjoyed  himself  particularly, 
for  he  had  two  or  three  young 
officers,  a  lieutenant,  and  an  assist- 
ant surgeon  amongst  them,  dining 
with  him,  who  had  been  stationed 
in  the  'Bay  of  Naples  for  the  last 
year  and  a  half;  and  these  were  full 
of  the  Bourbon  iniquities  (tempered 
sUghtly  by  their  admiration  for  the 
lovely  queen),  and  of  Garibaldi 
enthusiasm.  But  that  shadow  over 
Georgie's  eyes  disturbed  him;  and 
for  once  in  his  life  the  hospitable 
old  gentleman  wished  his  guests 
away,  that  he  might  learn  the  cause 
of  it. 

He  felt  sure  it  was  something 
connected  with  the  Knightlys,  for 
they,  too — the  father  and  daughter 
—had  talked  it  over  many  times 
during  the  last  twelvemonth.  He 
had  £iown,  from  Rux)ert's  manner 
that  a  heavy  w^eight  was  pressing  on 
the  young  man's  heart;  but  with 
true  delicacy  he  had  never  once 
aUuded  to  a  subject  that  he  felt 
convinced  must  be  so  painful  to 
Rupert,  determining  quietly  in  his 
own  mind,  that  if  Mrs.  Knightly 
took  no  stops  at  the  expiration  of 
her  year  of  retirement,  he  would 
offer   to    make   Rupert's   position 
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nearly  as  good,  as  Lord  Clifford's 
son-in-law,  as  it  ought  to  have 
been  had  he  come  before  the  world 
as  Eupert  Knightly,  Esq.,  owner  of 
the  Hall,  and  M.F.  for  Wanningston. 

But  he  had  not  to  wait  till  their 
guests  dispersed  to  leani  the  cause 
of  the  cloud  in  Georgie's  eyes,  for 
during  a  terrific  conflict  between  a 
young  lady  and  the  piano,  Georgie 
came  up  to  him  and  said,  in  low 
tones  and  with  an  earnestness  that 
aJmost  amused  him — 

'Oh,  ^pa!  Mrs.  Km'ghtly  is  in 
grey  barege  and — blushes.* 

The  father  and  daughter  were 
eminently  sympathetic;  and  tiivial 
as  the  phrase  appears.  Lord  Clifford 
fcdly  understood  now  why  Georgie 
had  looked  grave. 

Rupert  was  the  last  to  leave.  He 
had  been  standing  silently  for  some 
minutes,  till  his  eyes  had  caught  the 
reflection  of  the  shadow  in  Georgie's, 
and  then  he  looked  up  frankly  into 
Lord  Clifford's  face,  and  said — 

'  My  mother  is  up  in  town  again, 
sir:  I  suppose  Georgie  has  told 
you ;  and  to-day  I  have  drawn  my 
quarterly  allowance.  I  am  nothing, 
I  have  nothing,  save  at  her  will  and 
pleasure;  and  imder  these  circum- 
stances I  am  bound  to  resign  all 
claim  to  the  hand  you  promised  me 
a  year  and  a  half  since. 

His  face  had  grown  very  white  as 
he  spoke,  and  his  eyes  inexpressibly 
sad,  but  a  crimson  flood  passed  over 
the  one  and  light  came  back  to  the 
other,  as  Lord  Clifford,  rising,  placed 
his  hand  on  his  shoulder  and  re- 
plied— 

'I  have  no  son,  Eupert;  it  will 
be  a  small  thing  to  me  to  settle  all  I 
have  upon  you,  considering  I  have 
already  given  you  the  most  valu- 
able tiiiing  I  possess — the  hand  of 
my  little  Georgie.* 

What  could  Eupert  say  ?  It  was 
not  a  pleasant  or  an  easy  matter  for 
him  to  accept  this  favour  at  the 
hands  even  of  such  a  true,  old  friend 
as  Lord  Clifford  was;  but  what 
could  he  do,  knowing,  as  he  well  did, 
how  Georgie's  happiness  was  bound 
up  in  him  ?  To  refuse  this  offer  of 
her  father's  would  be  to  abjure  her 
hand,  to  crush  her  woman's  pride, 
to  bitterly  mock  and  wound  her 
woman's  love.    He  had  thought  to 


lay  so  much  at  her  feet,  and  now 
that  hope  was  baffled,  and  he  must 
occupy  the  position  of  the  receiver 
instead  of  that  of  the  donor,  or  be 
cruel  in  his  unrelenting  pride  and 
self-respect  There  was  a  fierce 
struggle  for  a  few  moments  between 
his  good  and  evil  angel,  and  then . 
looking  into  the  pleading,  anxious 
eyes  of  the  woman  who  had  given 
him  her  heart,  '  love  was  still  the 
lord  of  all,*  and  he  wrung  with 
grateful  warmth  the  hand  of  ^e 
generous  old  man,  and  felt,  now 
that  it  was  removed,  what  a  weight 
had  been  on  his  heart  all  these 
months. 

'  Will  you  ride  with  me  to-morrow 
at  twelve,  Georgie  ?' 

'Yes,  Eupert;  and,  oh!  remind 
me  that  I  have  something  to  tell 
you — ^I've  no  time  now,  it's  so  late — 
about  Colonel  Crofton.  Grood  mght, 
Eupert ;  we  must  not  keep  papa  up 
any  longer.' 

But  -papsk  stayed  up  some  little 
time  and  talked  to  Georgie  about 
the  widow.  'I  only  wish  I  could 
give  Gussie  what  Tollemache  under- 
stood she  was  to  have,  Georgie ;  but 
I  must  take  care  that  this  Eupert  of 
yours  does  not  feel  what  he  has  lost. 
Absurd  boy,  to  imagine  his  mother's 
folly  could  make  any  difference  to  us,* 

'But,  papa,  isn't  it  strange — 
wrong  of  her?  I  did  think  better 
of  her  than  I  do  now.* 

'  My  dear  child,  she's  a  woman  I 
could  never  think  well  or  ill  of.  I 
liked  her  wh/sn  she  was  powerless, 
because  then  her  imoontrollable  silli- 
ness did  not  affect  the  jDcace  of  any 
one ;  now  I  am  afraid  she  will  do  a 
great  deal  of  mild  mischief.  Those 
children  of  hers  are  every  one  of 
them  too  proud  to  make  her  do  what 
is  right ;  and  I  greatly  fear  that  the 
girls  and  Gerald  wiU  suffer  for  it. 
Sir  Francis  Tollemache  cannot,  in 
justice  to  his  wife  and  the  children 
she  may  bring  him,  marry  without 
a  fortune,  and  a  large  one  too. 
However,  we'll  hojK)  for  the  best; 
and  now  go  to  bed,  my  pet,  and 
don't  let  me  see  you  looking  sorrow- 
ful again.' 

'  Well,  papa,  I  had  cause,  for  if 
you  had  not  been  what  you  are — 
the  dearest  and  best  of  papas — 
where  should  I  have  been,  eh  r 
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<  I  don't  think  Georgie  Clifford  is 
exactly  the  kind  of  wife  Rupert 
should  have  selected/  pensively  re- 
marked Mrs.  Knightly,  when  her 
visitors  had  depsurted,  and  while 
Greorgie's  glance  of  amazement  at 
her  pearly  tints  was  still  burning 
into  her  soul. 

'Not  the  sort  of  wife?  Oh, 
mamma!  where  could  Eupert,  or 
any  one  else,  find  a  better,  dearer 
wife  than  Georgie  will  be  ?'  answered 
Augusta. 

'  Where  could  Bupert,  or  any 
other  man,  find  a  purer,  truer 
woman  than  G^rgie  Clifford,  mo- 
ther ?*  put  in  Gerald,  rather  hotly. 
'A  woman  more  worthy  of  being 
the  wife  of  a  noble-natured  fellow 
like  Bupert  does  not  exist.' 

'I  didn't  mean  anything  against 
her  truth  and  piuiiy  and  goodness,* 
responded  Mrs.  Knightly  petulantly ; 
'it's  very  hard  I  can't  make  a  re- 
mark, without  being  snapx)ed  at  by 
my  own  children,  very  harcl,  indeed. 
I  only  meant  that  I  thought,  con- 
sidering all  things,  Bupert  might 
have  done  better ;  and  I  will  repeat, 
in  spite  of  your  both  snapping  at 
me  so,  that  Georgie  Clifford  is  too — 
too — I  hardly  know  what  to  call  it, 
but  not  staid  and  dignified  enough 
for  Bupert.' 

'Dear  mamma,'  interposed  Flo- 
rence, 'I  think  you  hardly  under- 
stand Georgie.' 

'Good  morning,  mother,'  said 
Gerald,  rising;  'I  am  sorry  you 
should  do  yourself  the  injustice  of 
affecting  to  fear  that  the  dignity  of 
the  proudest  man  in  the  land  could 
suffer  through  Miss  Clifford.' 

'Now  you  are  unkind,  Gerald,' 
began  Mrs.  Knightly,  two  tiny  tears 
welling  up  into  her  eyes. 

'  Not.  fliat,  dearest  mother,'  he 
answered,  lightly  stooping  down  to 
kiss  her ;  '  but,  for  heaven's  sake, 
don't  test  our  tempers  by  dis- 
paraging Georgie  Chfford.' 

Mrs.  Knightly  immediately  pro- 
tested that  she  was  very  fond  of 
her;  but  when  Gerald  walked  out 
of  the  room  she  could  not  help  re- 
peating that  after  all  she  still  must 
think,  and  perhaps  they  would  allow 
her  to  say  what  she  thought,  that 
Georgie  Clifford  was  not  the  wife 
for  Bupert. 


Augusta  heard  the  reassertion  in 
scornful  silence — she  frequently  now 
received  her  mother's  remarks  in 
this  way — ^but  Florence  combated 
the  notion  warmly,  and  there  was 
anger  and  wrath  between  Mrs. 
Knightly  and  her  youngest  daughter. 

Sir  Francis  Tollemache — a  fine, 
handsome,  young,  frank-faced  man 
— ^was  waiting  to  meet  them  that 
night  at  'Her  Majesty's;*  and  as 
Augusta's  hand  lay  upon  his  arm, 
and  Mrs.  Yining  kept  close  to  him 
in  the  excitement  of  some  important 
communication  she  was  desirous  of 
making,  Florence  fell  to  Colonel 
Croffcon's  charge,  and  it  was  by 
her  side  that  he  took  his  stand 
when  they  entered  Mrs.  Vining's 
box. 

He  had  been  bending  down  speak- 
ing in  soft,  under  tones  to  the  beau- 
tiful younger  sister,  when  raising 
his  head  suddenly  he  met  the  full, 
fixed  gaze  of  the  elder,  of  that  Miss 
Knightly,  even  more  beautifiil  now 
than  then,  to  whom  he  had  tendered 
his  hand  and  heart  two  years  before. 
He  returned  her  gaze  as  fiilly  ar.d 
unilinchingly ;  and  a  mocking,  de- 
fiant hght  burnt  in  his  dark,  vel- 
vety eyes,  and  the  reflection  of  a 
sneer  curled  his  lip  for  one  moment. 
The  next  he  was  bending  down, 
renewing  those  dulcet  whispers 
which  he  had  judged  to  be  dis- 
pleasing to  Miss  Kmghtly,  as  bdng 
addressed  to  her  sister. 

Florence  Knightiy  was  lovely 
enough  to  have  commanded  any 
man's  homage;  and  on  this,  her 
first  night  of  reappearance  in  the 
London  world,  she  looked  extra- 
ordinarily so. 

Unlike  her  sister,  who  had  placed 
jewels  on  her  superbly-beautiful 
head,  Florence  had  adopted  the 
artifice  of  extreme  simpUcity  for 
this  occasion.  She  had  robed  her- 
self in  a  high  white  muslin,  with 
not  the  smallest  bit  of  colour  super- 
added to  brighten  up  its  cold  purity, 
and  she  had  brushed  all  her  fiair 
hair  back  in  a  loose,  unconstrained 
mass,  and  fastened  rather  low  down 
on  the  left  side — partially  against 
her  cheek,  partially  against  the 
golden  hair — ^a  large  white  rose; 
this  was  all  there  was  of  ornament 
about  her,  and  though  she  looked 
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very  lovely,  Mrs.  Yiomg  had  found 
an  opportunity  to  whisper  her  strong 
disapproval  of  this  beauiy-unadomed 
whim  of  Floy^s  into  Augusta's  ear. 

She  had  known  little  or  nothing 
of  Colonel  Crofton  before;  for  his 
offer  to  Augusta  had  been  a  sudden 
thing,  and  he  had  never  been  a 
visitor  at  their  house  during  her 
£ELth^s  lifetime.  But  now,  on  this 
night,  whether  it  was  through  some 
few  but  well-chosen  and  judicious 
sentences  of  praise  about  Miss  Clif- 
ford, or  because  he  seemed  to  know 
a  great  deal  about  Gerald,  and  could 
tell  her  what  a  favourite  he  was  in 
his  corps — now,  after  talking  with 
him  through  the  music  for  some 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  Florence 
seemed  to  know  him  very  well  and 
like  him  very  much.  He  was  ac- 
knowledged to  be  a  great  critic  in 
matters  dramatic  and  musical,  too ; 
and  here  he  was  agreeing  with  her 
view  of  things,  and  complimenting 
her  delicately,  in  a  veiled,  irresistible 
way,  upon  her  true  and  cultivated 
taste. 

Florence  Enightly's  heart  beat 
quicker  when  she  heard  him  tell  her 
sister,  while  an  undercurrent  of 
mournful,  manly  frankness  ran 
through  his  tones,  that  he  should  do 
himself  the  pleasure  of  calling  at 
—  Piccadilly,  and  renewing  the  ac- 
quaintance which  had,  so  unhappily 
for  him,  been  interrupted.  Almost 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life  Floy 
felt  angry  with  Gussie,  for  the  latter 
acquiesced  in  the  proposed  scheme 
of  the  coloneFs  with  what  appeared 
to  Florence  repulsive  coldness. 

Georgie  Clinord  would  be  rather 
late  in  the  field  with  that  warning 
she  was  going  to  give  Rupert  about 
Colonel  Crofton  the  next  day. 

Others  had  talked  through  the 
music,  too.  Sir  Francis  Tollemache 
had  found  time  to  let  Augusta  know 
that  he  was  tired  of  this  sort  of 
thing,  and  should  wake  her  mother 
up  to-morrow,  and  Augusta  had  en- 
treated him  not  to  ask :  '  Wretehed 
as  it  wiU  be,  Frank,'  said  she,  'if 
things  are  all  wrong,  it  will  be  well 
for  you  not  to  trouble  yourself  by 
asking  for  what  may  be  refused, 
after  all.'  And  though  Frank  Tolle- 
mache repeated  that  he  should  make 
the  attempt  to-monow,  he  bit  the 


ends  of  his  tawny  moustache  with 
mortification,  for  Sir  Francis  ToUe- 
mache,  rich  in  ancestry  and  honour 
and  singleness  of  heart,  was  but  a 
poor  bcuronet ;  and  he  knew,  better 
than  any  one  could  teU  him,  that  he 
could  not  marry  unless  Gussie  had 
her  fortune.  After  this  disturbing 
of  the  embers  of  his  grievance,  the 
strains  of  some  of  the  sweetest 
singers  in  the  world  fell  harshly  oi^ 
his  ears;  and  standing  behind  her 
cluur,  looking  down  on  the  well- 
loved,  beautiful,  graceful  head  of 
the  lady  that  should  have  been  his 
bride,. his  mind  began  to  be  filled 
with  some  rather  uncharitable  and 
unchristian  thoughts  concerning  that 
lady's  fEither  and  mother. 

Men  of  that  age  are  invariably 
more  agreeable  than  younger  ones, 
thought  Floy,  as  the  pressure  of  his 
hand  in  fiirewell  was  still  warm  on 
hers,  and  the  tones  of  his  '  good 
night;  I  purpose  honouring  myself 
by  calling  upon  you  to-morrow, 
Miss  Knightly,'  were  still  ringing 
in  her  ears.  What  a  mind  he  has, 
and  what  a  voice !  and  though  8^e 
mentioned  the  mind  of  the  gallant 
colonel  first,  even  to  herself,  yet  it 
was  of  the  quality  of  the  latter  iliat 
she  thought  most. 

'  That  youngest  Miss  Knightly  is 
handsomer  even  than  her  sister, 
Crofton,'  said  a  man  who  joined  hiTn 
immediately  after  he  had  taken  leave 
ofMrs.Vining  and  her  party.  'There 
was  nothing  else  so  lovdy  in  the 
house  to-night— she's  lengths  a-head 
of  everyone  elsa' 

'  I  object  to  turfy  comparisons, 
Stanley;  I  think  I  have  told  you 
so  before,'  answered  Colonel  Crofton ; 
'  for  the  rest,  I  think  it  very  absurd 
of  Miss  Knightly  to  play  the  "  Woman 
in  White "  to  crowded  and  &shion- 
able  audiences.' 

'  It  suite  her  style,'  said  the  other, 
laughing. 

'  And  a  very  bad  style  it  is  that 
descends  to  stage  tricks  to  produce 
effecte.  Handsomer  than  her  sister? 
Augusta  is  sublime.' 

'  And  Florence  ?'  interrupted 
Stenley. 

'  Bidiculous ;  good  night' 

Surely  Geoi^gie  would  have  felt 
satisfied  that  he  did  not  contemplate 
winning  the   hand  and   heart  of 
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Eupert's  sister^  could  she  l^aye  heard 
that  speech. 

For  many  hours  aflier  Florence 
had  pressed  the  pillow  that  night, 
she  remained  awc^e  thinking  over 
every  word,  recalling  every  look, 
tone,  and  gesture  of  the  man  who 
had  stood  by  her  side  during  those 
too  qxiickly  fleeting  hours.  They 
seemed  a  great  d^  to  her;  but 
they  were  in  reality  trifling  enough 
in  matter.  Colonel  Grofton  was  not 
at  all  the  kind  of  man  to  give  the 
reins  to  his  tongue  and  let  it  carry 
him  on  to  dangerous  ground.  He 
had  told  her  one  or  two  short  anec- 
dotes relating  to  one  or  two  of  the 
vocalists  whose  strains  were  ravish- 
ing their  ears  at  that  present  time, 
and  whom  he  had  known  at  Malta 
he  said — ^a  circumstance  which  di- 
rectly caused  them  to  assume  a  new 
and  fax  greater  interest  in  Floy's 
heart,  than  their  glorious  talent  had 

Csured  for  them  before.  And  he 
hinted  disparagement  at  the 
taste  of  those  who  in  vivid  colours 
and  gorgeous  array  surrounded  them. 
Floy  made  up  her  mind  on  the  spot 
to  wear  '  white  muslin  and  nothing 
on  it,'  through  all  time.  And  he 
had  declared  himself  to  be  getting 
an  old  and  uncared-for  man,  who, 
when  he  dropped  from  his  humble 
niche  into  the  grave,  would  do  so 
unregretted  and  immissed ;  and  this 
had  nearly  brought  the  tears  into 
Floy's  eyes,  as  he  observoi  to  his 
intense  amusement.  He  had  made 
some  little  remarks  about  Tolle- 
mache  too,  in  a  tolerant  sort  of  way, 
and  glanced  at  him  with  what  seemed 
to  Floy  hardly  suppressed  contempt. 
She  had  always  been  very  fond  of 
Frank  before,  and  done  full  justice 
to  the  open,  noble  nature  of  her 
future  brother-in-law ;  but  after  this 
speech,  and  the  look  down  from 
those  grand  heights,  she  found  that 
she  herself  did  not  think  Frank  quite 
good  enough  for  Gussie. 

And  what  did  Colonel  Crofton 
think,  when  he  pressed  his  downy 
couch?  Was  he  fuU  of  love  and 
reverence  for  the  pure  young  nature 
which  had  been  so  ready  to  believe 
in  him  ?  May  be  so :  but  the  one 
sentence  he  muttered  before  he  fell 
asleep  did  not  look  like  it.  '  If  the 
mother's  as  weak  as  I've  heard,  as 


weak  as  her  youngest  daughter, 
indeed.  Miss  Gussie  will  repent  of 
the  scornful  glances  she  gave  me  so 
freely  to-night' 

Two  years  before,  Colonel  Crofton 
had  really  fallen  desperately  in  love, 
really  and  truly,  with  Augusta 
Knightly.  Her  proud  beauty  had 
made  the  keen  man  of  the  world 
lose  his  head  for  the  first  time.  He 
woidd  have  lost  anything  to  win 
her ;  and  he  had  feuled.  From  the 
day  her  answer  fell  cold  and  clear 
upon  his  ear  and  heart — ^and  she 
was  not  a  soft,  tender  woman  to  the 
generality  of  men — he  had  deter- 
mined that  she  should  be  made  to 
suffer  for  it.  He  would  have  won 
her  brother's  plighted  bride  from 
him,  and  then  jilted  her,  to  hurt 
and  wound  Augusta  Knightly.  But 
now,  now  there  was  a  brighter  open- 
ing. Her  own  mother's  hand,  guided 
by  him,. should  deal  a  blow  that  she 
should  wince  under ;  and  Florence, 
her  beautiful  sister,  should  be  made 
the  means  of  throwing  dust  in  their 
eyes,  until  everything  was  settled 
and  he  could  unmask  Ms  battery. 
The  road  was  &dr  and  clear  before 
him;  it  would  be  easy  to  travel 
along  it;  and  with  this  soothing 
and  comforting  reflection,  Colonel 
Crofton  fell  calmly  asleep,  while 
Florence,  with  open  eyes  and  glow- 
ing^cheeks,  dreamt  of  a  nature  grand 
and  lofty,  of  a  heart  purified  and 
ennobled  by  some  past  sorrow,  of  a 
wound  which  she  might  heal. 

I  hope  they  will  all  like  him.  I 
hope  manuna,  above  all,  will  like 
him,  was  one  of  her  last  thoughts. 

Poor  dear  Floy,  said  Augusta  to 
herself  that  night,  that  man  is  very 
much  mistaken  if  he  thinks  to  win 
her.  Oh  dear!  I  wonder  what 
mamma  will  say  to  Frank  to-mor- 
row.   

CHAPTER  V. 

'  WHAT  WONDEE  IP  HE  THINKS  ME  FAIB.' 

Mrs.  Knightly  sat  alone  in  her 
drawing-room ;  and  how  it  was  that 
she  came  to  be  alone,  shall  be  ex- 
plained hereafter.  She  sat  alone  in 
what  was  beginning  to  seem  like 
wearisome  solitude ;  and  the  summer 
wind  laden  with  the  breath  of 
flowers — ^mixed  with  the  odours  of 
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Einuners  patent  yaporifler— sighed 
past  her  unheeded.  For  the  feir 
widow  was  plunged  deep  in  thought 
^-or  what  stood  her  in  lieu  of  it — 
building  castles  in  the  air. 

She  had  come  to  the  business  and 
cares  and  pleasures  of  the  day  in 
rather  an  aggrieved  tame  of  mind. 
For  her  daughters,  in  talking  over 
the  events  of  the  previous  night, 
though  they  had  dutifully  regretted 
she  could  not  share  such  delights 
with  them,  had  done  so  in  a  munner 
that  proved  that  the  impossibility 
of  the  thing  was  more  vividly  beiore 
their  minds  than  the  melancholiness 
of  it  Mrs.  Knightly  was  not  at  all 
the  sort  of  woman  calmly  to  con- 
template the  idea  of  being  shelved ; 
andrshe  had  not  been  sorry  when 
her  dear  children  withdrew,  and  she 
could  uninterruptedly  cherish  her 
woes  withih  her  own  breast. 

IVIrs.  Knightly  had  put  on  a  grey 
silk  this  day ;  a  grey  silk  with  some 
frills  and  falls  of  lace  about  it,  in 
place  of  the  too  suggestive  crape. 
And  on  her  head,  instead  of  the 
plain,  simple  widow's  cap,  which 
her  children  would  have  loved  to 
see  her  wear,  she  had  an  arrange- 
ment of  cloudy  tulle  and  lace,  which 
blended  most  becomingly  with  her 
dusky,  soft,  brown  hair,  and  delicate 
complexion.  A  mild-eyed,  kindly, 
pretty  woman  she  looked — and  was 
—on  this  fine  summer  morning, 
when  Colonel  Grofton  was  ushered 
into  her  presence. 

Now  before  I  go  any  further,  I 
must  devote  a  few  Unes  to  Colonel 
Croflon,  lest  ii\justice  should  be 
done  him.  He  is  not  to  be  the 
villain  and  worthless  character  of 
my  story,  without  an  end  or  aim. 
He  was  a  man  who  had  a  shght 
predilection  for  doing  the  right 
thing,  if  it  did  not  cost  him  any- 
thing ;  but  he  would  say, '  Farewell, 
for  a  time,  to  honour,'  if  the  doing 
so  would  add  anything  very  con- 
siderable to  his  yearly  income.  If 
doing  Augusta  Knightly  a  good 
and  friendly  turn  would  have  made 
him  master  of  thirty  thousand  a 
year,  he  would  have  waived  the 
righteous  wrath  he  had  lavished 
upon  her  for  two  years,  and  have 
done  her  that  turn  and  given  her 
his  blessing  in  addition.    But  as  it 


was,  he  saw  his  way  to  gaining  some- 
thing like  that  sxun  through  doing 
Augusta  Knightly  the  reverse  of  a 
kind  and  friendly  turn.  He  was 
getting  too  old  to  be  sentimental, 
he  said  to  himself,  therefore  he 
should  take  that  way. 

Mrs.  Knightly  knew  nothing  of 
Colonel  Crofton  as  the  rejected  suitor 
for  her  eldest  daught^s  hand. 
Augusta  kept  such  things  to  her- 
self,— to  herself  and  her  brother 
Bupert,  who  had  of  course  told 
Qeorgie.  But  she  knew  he  was  a 
rather  intimate  friend  of  the  Yinings, 
and  a  man  who  had  a  very  good 
standing  in  society;  and  though 
she  had  only  seen  him  three  or  four 
times  previous  to  her  widowhood, 
sometlnng  in  his  manner,  as  he 
entered  the  room  and  bowed  over 
her  hand,  impressed  her  with  the 
idea  that  she  was  receiving  rather 
an  old  friend  than  otherwise. 

'  My  daughters  are  out  riding,' 
she  explained,  in  answer  to  his 
inquiry  as  to  his  companions  ^of  the 
night  before.  '  Gerald,  thaf  s  my 
youngest  son,  came  up  and  per- 
suaded them  to  go  out,  rather  against 
Florence's  will,  I  think,  for  she  does 
not  seem  very  well  this  morning; 
she  was  rather  late,  you  know,  last 
night — ^late,  at  least,  considering 
what  a  quiet  year  we've  all  had.' 
Mrs.  Knightly  looked  jmthetically 
pensive,  and  Colonel  Crofton  called 
up  a  fellow  expression  immediately, 
though  he  was  mentally  smiling  in 
perfect  appreciation  of  Miss  Florence 
Knightly's  unwillingness  to  ride. 

'Is  Knightly  up  to-day?'  he 
asked,  after  a  moment.  '  What  a 
line  feUow  he  is,  Mrs.  Knightly ;  I 
never  met  with  a  more  popular  man 
in  a  corp  than  Gerald  is  in  his.' 

'  Ho  IS  a  fine,  handsome  boy,  and 
a  dear  good  boy  too,'  rephel  the 
flattered  mother ;  *  he's  very  much 
like  what  his  poor  dear  father  was 
at  his  age.' 

Colonel  Crofton  did  not  desire  the 
lady  to  grow  retrospective,  espe- 
cially about  Gerald^s  poor  dear 
father;  so  he  twirled  a  paper-knife 
round  and  said  nothing. 

'  You'll  find  a  likeness  of  Gerald 
— likenesses*  of  all  my  children,  in 
feet — ^in  that  album.  Colonel  Crofton ; 
there's  one  of  me,  too,'  she  continued. 
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blushing  freshly,  '  but  it  was  taken 
before  the  time  of  my  sad  trial ;  you 
won't  see  any  likeness  now  probably. 
I've  altered  very  much.* 

Yes,  Colonel  Crofton  thought  to 
himself,  the  old  lady  looks  a  few 
degrees  more  lively  now  than  when 
th&  was  taken,  but  he  said — 

'  These  things  never  do  justice  to 
ladies,  Mis.  Knightly;  this  is  very 
pleasing,  very  pret^,  but  still; — 
well,  at  the  nsk  of  your  feeling 
offended  at  the  disparagement  of 
your  photographer,  I  must  repeat 
it, — it  does  not  do  you  justice.' 

'  So  my  sons  tell  me,  foolish  boys ; 
that  one  you're  looking  at  now  is 
my  eldest  daughter;  a  good  one, 
isn't  it  ?' 

'  Yes,'  Colonel  Crofton  said,  '  a 
very  good  one.'  If  she  had  been 
watching  his  face,  she  would  have 
seen  that  it  had  grown  a  littie  paler. 
It  was  a  double  album,  and  on  the 
opposite  page  to  Augusta  there  was 
a  hkeness  of  Sir  Francis  Tollemache. 

'And  that's  Miss  Clifford,'  she 
continued,  as  he  turned  a  leaf  or 
two. 

'  I  wish  you  were  married  to  him, 
and  off  out  of  the  way  for  a  few 
weeks,'  he  thought,  as  he  looked  at 
the  face  which  retained  its  bright, 
fearless  frankness  even  in  a  photo- 
graph. 

'Your  son  is  a  lucky  man,  Mrs. 
Knightly,  unless  report  errs;  this 
Miss  Clifford,  for  whom  I,  in  com- 
mon with  most  people,  have  a  very 
profound  admiration  and  respect, 
will  soon  stand  in  a  somewhat 
nearer  relation  to  you  than  she  does 
at  present' 

^frs.  Knightly  liked  Georgie  very 
much  as  soon  as  Colonel  Crofton 
praised  her. 

'  Yes,  I  hope  so ;  a  dear  girl  she 
is,  and  so  attached  to  Eupert  I 
have  serious  thoughts  of  giving 
them  Warmingston.'  It  was  the 
first  time  the  idea  of  making  such 
an  alarming  sacrifice  had  entered  into 
her  head ;  but  she  thought  it  would 
look  well  to  show  Colonel  Crofton 
that  she  was  as  foUy  alive  to  the 
merits  of  her  son's  future  wife  as 
most  people  were. 

'  And  this  is  Tollemache,  surely,' 
said  Colonel  Crofton,  speaking  very 
fast,  and  turning  back  to  the  objec- 
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tionable  page ;  '  poor  Tollemache ! 
I  pity  that  fellow ;  poverty  is  bad 
enough ;  but  poverty  and  a  Iwtronetcv 
together  must  be  a  httle  too  much. 

'  Do  you  mean  our  Tollemache — 
Sir  Frauds  Tollemache,  Colonel?' 
asked  Mrs.  Knightiy,  eagerly. 

'  The  same ;  he's  unfortunately 
gone  a  little  &st  with  that  property 
of  his.  I  heard  a  year  or  so  ago 
that  he  was  going  to  right  himself 
by  making  a  wealthy  marriage.' 

Mrs.  E^ghtly  immediately  con- 
jured up  a  horribly  vivid  picture  of 
her  beloved  Augusta  in  a  garret, 
with  three  or  four  ragged  children 
about  her,  and  all  her  money  gone. 

'  Why,  he's  engaged  to  my  eldest 
daughter!'  she  exclaimed  at  last 

'  Then  let  my  most  unfortunate 
communication  be  forgotten,  madam ; 
let  me  intreat  you  not  to  think  more 
of  what  I,  in  my  utter  ignorance  of 
existing  circumstances,  have  un- 
guardedly said.' 

'  Not  think  about  it?  Indeed  I 
shall  think,  and  speak  about  it  too. 
Colonel.' 

'  There's  no  help  for  you ;  you 
must  be  frightened  into  circum- 
spection,' thought  Colonel  Crofton. 
So  after  looking  darkly  at  one  moss- 
rose  bud  in  the  carpet  for  a  time,  he 
raised  his  eyes,  fraught  with  severity, 
to  her  face,  and  said — 

'  I  need  not  impress  upon  you, 
Mrs.  Knightiy,  the  absolute  neces- 
sity there  is  that  my  name  should 
not  be  mixed  up  in  this  matter 
in  your  communications  to  your 
daughter.  Should  it  be  so,  I  can 
only  tell  you  the  resulte  will  be 
probably  most  awful,  most  painful 
for  you  to  contemplate ;  but  I  need 

not  tell  you  this. That,  said  he 

to  himsefif,  has  sent  her  off,  thinkmg 
of  pistols  and  coffee,  and  wiU  keep 
her  quiet. 

'  I  mtust  speak  to  my  child. 
Colonel,'  commenced  the  harassed 
lady. 

'  By  all  means ;  but  you  need  not 
mention  me ;  it  would  at  once  put  a 
stop  to  that  friendly  intercourse 
which  Mrs.  Knightiy  has  inspired 
me  with  a  wish  to  create  between 
us.' 

'  Well,  I  won't.  Colonel ;  and  I'm 
sure  you  are  very  polite  and  kind  to 
say  so.     But  she  shall  not  marry 
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him.  As  a  parent,  I  Bhould  not  bo 
justified.  All  projDcrty  has  its 
cares.' 

Colonel  Crofton  had  never  suf- 
fered from  the  cares  which  property- 
brought  with  it;  but  ho  agreed 
with  her  neTertheless—agroed,  that 
is,  wiih  as  much  of  her  disjointed 
speech  as  he  understood.  Ho  even 
went  so  £a.r  afi  to  say  that  he  was 
convinced  she  was  one  who  would 
nobly  ftilfil  all  the  duties  property 
brought  with  it 

*  But  they  are  very,  very  onerous. 
Colonel.  Many,  many  a  time  have 
I  been  tempted  to  give  everything 
to  Rupert  I  should  have  done  so, 
dear  fellow,  if  I  had  only  had  my 
own  feelings  to  consult;  but  there 
is  Mr.  Knightly's  last  wish  to  be 
thought  of,  and  his  wish  was  ever 
law  to  me.' 

This  was  a  gratifying  sentiment 
from  the  lips  of  a  woman  who  had 
meekly  thwarted  the  most  devoted 
of  husbands  in  every  httle  scheme 
he  had  ventured  to  originate,  with 
admirable  i)erseverance,  for  six  or 
seven-and-twenty  years. 

'  And  most  properly  so,  Mrs. 
Knightly ;  it  does  you  the  greatest 
honour.' 

Mrs.  Knightly  began  to  look  upon 
herself  as  a  woman  of  a  very  grand 
and  exalted  character. 

'  Those  dear  children  have  all  the 
pleasure  of  it,  as  is  right,  and  I 
have  the  worry,'  continued  the 
blooming  martyr.  *  My  lawyer 
has  been  with  me  this  morning; 
there  is  always  something  to  be 
done,  and  thought  about.  It's  quite 
fatigued  me,  but  I  never  shrink  from 
my  duties — ^never.' 

Hor  duties  this  morning  had  not 
been  of  such  an  arduous  nature  as 
her  six)cch  would  have  led  one  to 
suppose.  Her  lawyer,  a  sensible 
old  gentleman,  who  despised  tlie 
widow  of  his  friend  and  former 
client  as  much  as  he  disliked  his 
will,  liad  been  with  her  for  four 
minutes  and  a  hall  He  had  rapidly 
read  once  ten  lines,  which  she  could 
not  comprehend,  and  tlid  not  at- 
tempt to,  and  asked  her  to  sign  it, 
which  rIic  had  done,  marvelling  the 
wliile  whether  he  was  struck  with 
the  beauty  of  her  hand,  the  white- 
ness of  which  was  well  set  off  by  the 


blackest  and  widest   of  mourning 
rings. 

'  She's  a  terrible  fool  this  woman,' 
thought  the  colonel ;  '  I  have  been 
here  long  enough  for  once ;  and  now 
111  be  off  to  the  Park,  and  join 
Augusta.' 

*  He's  one  of  the  nicest,  best-in- 
formed men  I  over  met  witii,'  sohlo- 
quised  Mrs.  Knightly,  as  she  hstened 
to  the  echo  of  the  firm  military 
strides.  '  He's  right  about  that 
photograph;  I'll  have  another  taken. 
And  about  Gussie's,  too.  Oh,  dear, 
dear !  what  troubles  mothers  have !' 

Georgie  Clifford  did  not  think 
about  Colonel  Crofton  until  Rupert 
and  herself  had  taken  a  turn  or  two 
up  and  down  the  Row,  when  cateh- 
ing  sight  of  the  Msses  Knightly  at 
some  little  distance,  riding  with 
their  youngest  brother,  she  ex- 
claimed— 

'  Look  I  there's  Gerald  and  the 
nrls;  let  us  join  them,  Rupert. 
Oh!  but  wait  first  I  have  some- 
thing to  toll  you.'  And  then  she 
told  him  of  that  conversation  she 
had  held  with  Colonel  Crofton,  a 
night  or  two  before,  at  Mrs.  Vin- 
ing's. 

Rupert  had  felt  rather  indifferent 
about  whether  Colonel  Crofton  mar^ 
ried  his  sister  or  not,  as  he  looked 
upon  him  as  a  very  good  sort  of 
fellow,  until  he  learned  that  he  had 
tried  to  win  Georgie  from  him.  The 
knowledge  of  that  fact  altered  his 
views,  and  caused  him  to  think  that 
it  would  be  very  wrong  and  repre- 
hensible indeed  of  him  to  allow  Floy 
to  have  anything  to  say  to  Crofton, 
if  he  could  help  it  By  the  time 
Georgie  and  himself  had  finished 
discussing  the  subject,  and  put  their 
horses  into  a  canter  to  join  the 
others,  the  group  had  received  an 
addition  in  the  person  of  Frank 
Tollemache.  Augusta  Knightly  was 
a  very  proud  woman ;  but  she  was 

E render  for  the  man  she  had  given 
er  love  to  than  for  herself.  In 
thinking  over  the  determination 
Frank  had  come  to  the  m'ght  before, 
she  had  decided  that  she  would  not 
allow  him  to  run  the  risk  of  bdng 
humbled  by  a  refusal.  She  would 
herself  ask  her  mother  to  do  her  the 
simple  justice  of  giving  her  without 
furmcr  delay  the  fortune  her  father 
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had  told  her  and  Frank  should  be 
here.  If  her  mother  refused — which 
Augusta  thought  was  just  possible, 
and  only  that  —  she  alone  would 
have  been  humihated,  not  Frank; 
and  it  would  be  far  better  that  it 
should  be  so.  She  had  given  him 
her  heart,  and  having  done  so  she 
could  not  bear  that  the  least  shght 
should  ever  bo  put  ujwn  him.  In 
the  same  way  she  could  not  have 
borne  that  the  least  shadow  of  blame 
should  ever  be  cast  upon  him ;  and  if 
it  had  been  possible  for  Frank  to  do 
anything  to  pain  or  wound  her,  she 
would  still  have  defended  him  to 
the  world,  and  have  argued  that  he 
was  right.  So  she  told  him  plainly 
this  morning  when  he  joined  her 
that  she  wouldn't  have  hinn  speak 
to  mamma  on  any  account;  she 
would  rather  do  it  herself;  and  as 
Frank  was  accustomed  unhesitat- 
ingly to  obey  all  her  behests,  be 
gave  up  the  point  on  which  had  set 
his  heart,  afber  a  short  protest. 

'  Here  comes  Crofton.  What  good 
horses  that  fellow  always  has ;  he's 
always  changing  too,  but  unlike 
most  gentlemen  horse-dealers,  he 
doesn't  go  from  bad  to  worse,'  said 
Gerald,  about  half  an  hour  after  to 
Georgie  CUfford,  by  whose  side  he 
was  riding. 

'  Horse-dealing  is  his  profession, 
isn't  it?'  repUed  Georgie:  'not  a 
very  noble  one,  but  still  i  suppose 
it  pays,  as  you  rarely  see  him  on  the 
same  horse  twice.' 

*  They  are  showy,  but  nearly  all 
screws,'  put  in  Frank  Tollemache. 
'  I  bought  one  of  him  last  year,  gave 
him  rather  a  long  price  for  him  too, 
and  after  I  had  ridden  him  once  or 
twice  the  horse  went  to  pieces  en- 
tirely.' 

'  You  were  taken  in,  in  feet,  then,' 
said  Georgie. 

'  Well,  something  very  much  like 
it.  He  didn't  warrant  the  horse, 
certainly,  but  he  said  he  was  sound. 
I  ought  to  have  examined  him,  in- 


stead of  buying  him  off-hand,  from 
seeing  Crofton  on  him.' 

'  It  .soeios  to  me  you  are  accusing 
Colonel  Crofton  of  something  very 
like  cheating,'  said  Florence,  who 
had  been  riding  along  silentiy,  but 
with  a  glowing  face,  from  the  time 
of  Gerald's  first  descrying  Colonel 
Crofton  at  the  end  of  the  ride  nearest 
to  the  Piccadilly  entrance,  where  he 
had  reined  up  to  speak  to  some 
ladies  on  foot. 

'  Something  very  like  it,  Floy,' 
repUed  her  brother  Kupert ;  '  we 
have  even  a  harsher  name  for  such 
transactions,  of  which  you  ladies  are 
supposed  to  know  nothing.' 

*  I  know  one  thing,'  said  Florence, 
'and  that  is,  that  Colonel  Crofton 
made  a  very  bad  deal,  as  you  call  it, 
when  he  sold  a  horse  to  such  a  reck- 
less rider  as  Frank.' 

Perhaps  it  was  because  he  had 
been  aspersed,  but  certainly  Floy 
gave  Colonel  Crofton  a  welcome, 
when  he  joined  them  presently,  that 
was  more  than  cordial,  and  smiles 
that  were  more  than  kind.  For 
once  in  her  life,  honest  -  hearted 
Georgie  had  done  more  harm  than 
good.  Kupert  and  herself  soon  rode 
away  home,  leaving  the  others  in 
the  Park  still,  and  as  he  assisted  her 
to  dismount  ^e  said  to  him,  half 
laughingly— 

'  I  am  afraid  there's  no  help  for 
it,  Rupert-you'll  have  him  for  a 
brother-in-law.' 

'  Unfortunately  he's  just  the  man 
to  fascinate  Floy,*  he  answered, 
'  and  I'm  sorry  for  it ;  for  I  wanted 
her  to  do  better — in  every  way.* 

Florence  meanwhile,  bidding  adieu 
to  this  man  at  her  o\^ti  door — this 
man  of  whom  she  had  heard  that 
beauty  had  tmsuccossfuUy  angled 
for  him  for  years  past— thought 
'  What  wonder  if  he  thinks  me  feir  V 
And  Florence's  mamma,  sitting  in 
comfortable  proximity  to  a  mirror, 
thought  verj'  much  the  same  thing, 
though  in  less  poetical  language. 


(To  he  continued.) 
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DRIFTING. 

Illustbated  by  a.  W.  Coopeb. 

DRIFTmG— drifting--driffcing  away. 
Past  rapids,  and  deeps,  and  shallows ; 
While  gleam  and  gloom  alternate  play, 
Where  the  breezes  bow  the  sallows ; 
The  flashing  drops  from  the  idle  oar 

Dimple  with  crescent  ringing 
The  rdiex  fair,  that  evermore 

On  the  stream  the  trees  are  flinging ; 
And  down  in  the  rushes  fringing  the  shore 
You  can  hear  the  reed-wren  singing. 

Drifting — drifting — drifting  away, 
Into  the  haze,  where  dies  &e  day. 

Drifting — drifting— drifting  away. 

Into  the  Dreamland  shadows ; 
Their  thoughts  through  ^e  realms  of  Fancy  stray — 

The  young  heart's  £1  Dorados ! 
They  are  gazing  into  each  othei^s  eyes. 

All  unconscious  of  persistence, 
(As  if  to  gather  what  future  lies 

In  the  misty  purple  distance,) — 
And  wish  the  skiff  might  their  world  comprise. 

And  the  river  their  existence  ! 

Drifting — drifting — drifting  away. 
Into  Hereafter's  twilight  grey ! 

Drifting— drifting — drifting  away, 

Down  Thames'  and  down  Thought's  stream  dropping. 
Softly  they  ghde  in  the  sunset's  ray, 

Nor  drc^  that  there  comes  a  stopping! 
The  charm  will  break  when  the  boat  arrives. 

So  loiter — little  Shallop — and  tarry 
Here,  where  the  broad-leaved  lily  thrives : 

Dearer  than  gold  the  freight  you  carry — 
The  happy  visions  of  two  young  lives. 

That  tne  heavens  conspire  to  marry : 

Drifting — drifting — drifting  away. 
On  to  the  dawn  of  the  bridal  day ! 

Drifting— drifting — drifting  away, 

I,  too,  would  float  on  the  Ferry, 
Where  your  skilful  fingers,  friend  artist,  portray 

This  happy  pair  in  the  wherry  I 
I,  too,  would  glide  o'er  the  glassy  wave. 

Where  the  gleaming  swifts  are  winging, — 
I  long  for  the  dusky  willows,  and  crave 

To  listen  the  reed-wren's  singing : — 
And  fiain  in  dear  eyes  so  tender-grave 

Would  I  watch  the  pure  thoughts  springing ! 

Drifting— driftm^— drifting  away, 

I  fiun  would  ' be  m  the  same  boat'  as  they ! 

Thomas  Hood. 
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IT  was  the  cnstom  of  some  nation, 
or  person,  or  persons,  whose  name 
every  one  except  the  present  writer 
will  no  doubt  remember,  to  debate 
all  important  matters  twice ; — once, 
namely,  when  drank,  and  again 
when  sober. 

It  was  the  custom  of  Mr.  Shandy 
to  debate  all  such  matters  once  in 
bed,  and  again  when  he  had  resumed 
the  perpendicular. 

It  is  the  custom  in  our  day  to 
bestow  immense  laudation  on  all 
manner  of  compromises.  The  grace- 
ful essayist  of  '  Fraser '  warns  us 
alike  o£f  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  and 
recommends  the  pendulum  for  our 
humble  and  respectful  imitation. 
He  believes  (probably)  that  Mr. 
Shandy  would  have  found  the  true 
solution  of  all  perplexity  in  an  arm- 
chair ;  and  that  the  nation,  or  per- 
son, or  persons  not  named  above 
attEuned  true  wisdom  only  at  the 
stage  of  soda-water.  If  Thompson 
says  'Yes*  to  any  question,  and 
Dickson  says  'No,'  then  we  are  re- 
heved  by  A.  K  H.  B.,  who  steps  in 
hke  a  bland  Deus  ex  machind  aad  as- 
sures us  that  the  only  correct  word  is 
'  Perhaps.' 

Now,  with  all  deference  to  the 
*  CJountry  Parson'  whose  recreations 
are  mine  also,  and  everybody's,  I 
think  that  either  Thompson  or  Dick- 
son is  pretty  sure  to  be  right ; — that 
in  a  majority  of  cases  the  answer  to 
a  question  must  be  '  Yes '  or '  No,' 
and  that  *  Perhaps '  will  generally  be 
no  answer  at  all.  It  is  only  when 
the  pendulum  is  at  one  extreme  or 
the  other  that  it  registers  time.  It 
never  hangs  in  the  half-way  except 
when  the  clock  is  stopi)ed. 

And  having  entered  this  mild 
protest,  I  have  now  to  eat  humble 
pie,  and  coi^ess  that  I  shoxdd  have 
strengthened  my  position  much  more 
by  acquiescence  than  by  contradic- 
tion, inasmuch  as  my  qualification 
(if  I  have  any)  to  write  upon  Sick- 
ness and  Health  unfortunately  hap- 
pens to  be  that  I  am  neither  sick 


nor  well.  I  have  the  misfortune  to 
suffer  from  a  severe  cold,  and  yet 
nobody  but  a  Saturday  Eeviewer 
admits  that  I  am  at  all  an  object 
of  pity,  or,  indeed,  fiar  removed  from 
being  a  nuisance. 

I  have  been  thinking  how  very 
different  from  each  other  would  be 
two  essays  on  this  subject  which 
should  be  produced,  the  one  by  a 
sick  man,  the  other  by  a  man  in  the 
vigour  of  health.  The  judgment  of 
Silenus  and  the  Arch-Teetotaller 
himself  woidd  scarcely  present  more 
curious  pointe  of  discrepancy.  Given, 
in  each  instance,  precisely  the  same 
set  of  ideas,  I  think  that  physical 
circumstances  alone  would  cause 
them  to  be  treated  in  lights  so  dif- 
ferent, that  when  the  pictures  came 
from  the  brain-camera  they  would 
be  as  the  negative  and  the  positive 
of  a  photograph :  each  might  be  in 
itself  absolutely  true,  but  each  not. 
the  less  would  be  the  exact  contrary 
of  the  other. 

You  remember  the  fine  opening 
of  that  wonderful  essay  of  Carlyle's 
entitled  '  Characteristics' :  *  The 
healthy  know  not  of  their  health,., 
but  only  the  sick.'  And  so  true  is 
this,  that  the  sick  man  knows  of  it 
also  in  no  way  save  as  a  negative 
quahty, — a  something — he  knows  not 
what—that  is  denied  to  liim.  A  man 
who  has  been  long  sick  thinks  with 
a  sort  of  blank,  incredulous  wonder 
of  the  manner  of  Hfe  of  those  who- 
are  well.  He  tries  in  vain  to  realize 
to  himself,  either  by  memory  or  ima- 
gination, the  feeling  of  strength  in. 
his  nerveless  arm,  lightness  in  his 
prostrate  body,  freedom,  vigour, — 
anything  that  consists  with  what  ho 
hears  called  health.  He  conceives 
of  these  things  vaguely,  as  a  deaf 
man  conceives  of  sound,  or  a  blind 
man  of  colour.  He  sees  with  a 
strange  surprise  that  those  around 
him  who  are  strong  and  hearty  go 
about  their  afi&iirs  as  if  unconscious 
of  their  good.  They  can  even  eat 
victuals  and  think  that  nothing  won- 
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derfiil !  It  seems  to  bim  that  a  man 
who  is  well  should  carry  always  a 
face  beaming  with  happiness,  radiant 
witJi  exultation.  And,lo!  here  are 
people  about  him  surly,  cross,  petu- 
lant, querulous,  as  if  their  lot  were 
even  like  his — an  ««-happy  one. 
They  see  no  blessedness  m  their 
lives.  '  The  healthy  know  not  of 
their  health.' 

As  little,  on  the  other  hand,  can 
the  strong  man  sympathize  with 
the  invalid.  He  who  can  walk 
his  twenty  or  thirty  miles  a  day 
without  &tigue — who  can  carry  his 
tweniy-stone  sack  of  barley  and 
scarcely  stoop  under  it — who  in  each 
hand  can  hold  half-a-hundred  weight 
at  arm's  length,  has  mudi  ado  to 
speak  with  common  patience  to  him 
who  is  exhausted  by  walldng  to  the 
bottom  of  the  garden,  or  who  cannot 
hold  the  book  he  reads  without  a 
support  for  it.  He  regards  him  as 
an  animal  much  lower  in  the  scale 
of  creation  than  his  brawny  self.  He 
professes,  it  is  true,  a  sort  of  pity  fOT 
him,  but  that  pity,  if  the  truth  were 
told,  is  nigh  aton  to  contempt.  Nay, 
it  was  kindly  Charles  Lamb  who  in- 
sisted that  in  the  bottom  of  our 
hearts  the  feeling  of  the  hale  to  the 
ill  was  that  of  sheer  dislike,  and 
confessed  that  for  his  own  part  he 
really  Jiated  sick  people.  The  jest, 
we  Imow,  was  but  a  jest,  yet  it  had, 
as  all  good  jesting  has,  no  small  in- 
fusion of  truth.  Such  is,  no  doubt, 
the  impulse  of  nature.  The  herd 
gores  tne  stricken  deer.  The  bar- 
barian leaves  his  tribesman  to  perish 
in  the  sun's  glare  of  the  disease  that 
consumes  him. 

Let  us  thank  Heaven  that  it  is  but 
an  impulse  of  savage  nature;  and 
that  the  motions  which  have  been 
given  in  opposition  to  it  are  of  the 
chief  of  those  blessings  that  have 
come  to  us  in  the  train  of  civilization 
and  Christianity. 

For  unspeakably  dear  to  the  sick 
are  the  kind  words  and  unspoken 
friendliness  of  those  about  them. 
More  precious  than  gold  and  sil- 
ver : — making  not  only  sickness  less 
irksome,  but  health  and  life  itself 
more  valued  for  their  sake.  With- 
out these  sweet  uses  of  adversity 
hell  were  already  begim  on  earth. 
We,  too,  should  seek  out  the  hidden 


thicket:  we,  too,  should  turn  our 
faces  to  the  wall,  and  long  to  die  in 
our  chagrin  and  despair. 

Have  you  yourself,  oh,  friendly 
reader!  never  lain  on  the  bed  of 

C,— never  counted  the  weary 
*s  from  nauseous  draught  to 
nauseous  draught, — ^never  watched 
the  dim  night-light  as  it  floated  and 
waned  with  your  own  dim  waning 
life, — never  stood,  as  it  seemed,  by 
the  verge  of  your  own  open  grave? 
Most  of  us  have  had  these  experi- 
ences once  at  least  in  a  life-tone. 
On  your  knees,  let  those  of  you  who 
have  not  bow  down  and  thank  the 
Lord  in  humbleness  and  fulness  of 
heart,  praising  him  that  He  has 
spared  you  &e  knowledge  which 
can  only  so  be  gained. 

Loolong  out  from  the  sick-room 
upon  the  busy  world, — ^hearing  its 
noises  in  the  distance, — reading  of 
its  pageants,  its  amusements,  its 
dimes,  joys,  traffickings,  follies,  in 
the  daily  sheets,  where  all  is  re- 
corded, we  seem  to  have  gained  a 
stand-point  apart  from  it  aU.  We 
are  no  longer  in  it,  nor  of  it.  We 
scarcely  realize  that  it  is  the  world 
that  we  have  moved  in, — ^the  world 
that  will  move  on  in  the  same 
courses  when  we  and  millions  like 
us  have  found  our  rest  in  its  bosom. 

When  we  are  well  again— should 
the  Great  Disposer  of  events  so 
order  it— we  have  as  little  remem- 
brance of  what  our  sickness  was 
like.  But  how  well  we  recollect  all 
the  little  outward  signs  that  at- 
tended it !  How  oui'  worldly  books, 
perhaps,  were  exchanged  iox  us  by 
a  friendly  hand,  and  we  todk  to  a 
kind  of  reading  that  was  strange  to 
us  with  extreme  disrelish  and  shame 
and  penitence, — ^penitence  ibrgottai, 
it  may  be,  hereafter,  but  sincere 
while  it  lasted.  How  the  child  of 
our  brother  that  was  bom  just  ilien 
was  called  by  our  name,  with  an 
unuttered  foreboding  of  an  event 
that  came  not  How,  as  the  light 
flickered  more  and  more,  the  loving 
tongue  spoke  to  us  less  of  the  fu- 
ture, more  of  the  past.  How  friends 
whose  love  had  long  been  proved 
withheld  the  question,  *  How  are 
you?'  when  they  saw  that  the 
answer  was  irksome  to  us.  How 
gladly,  when  the  scale  seemed  turn- 
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ing,  they  told  us,  '  You  are  looking 
better  to-day/  How  mildly  they 
bore  with  our  petulance !  How  all 
our  faults  seemed  forgotten — aU  our 
little  good  magnified ;  and  we,  who 
knew  ourselves  to  have  been  vain 
and  worthless  in  the  world,  were 
made  to  feel  how  much  we  should 
be  mourned  and  regretted  if  we  left 
it.  Unsi)eakably  precious,  I  say,  is 
the  remembrance  of  all  these  things 
to  him  who  haj3  been  sick  and  is 
well.  And  even  in  the  very  struggle 
we  feel  by  these  kindly  ministra- 
tions that  the  pain  of  our  dis- 
ease is  less  to  us  who  bear  it  than 
to  them  who  only  see  it.  They 
groan  more  tlum  we,  because  their 
sufifering  is  greater  than  ours. 

For  indeed  the  difference  in  degree 
between  the  severity  of  mental  pain 
and  that  of  the  body  is  incalculably 
in  flavour  of  the  body.     As  with 
dread  of  disaster  and  2S1  evil  so  the 
terror  of  pain  is  more  insupportable 
than  the  pain  itself.    No  man  knows 
until  he  is  actually  grappling  with 
his  ailment  what  degree  of  suffering 
he  can  really  bear.    Montaigne  re- 
lates with  touching  human  garru- 
lity  how  through   long   years   of 
happy  healtJi  he  had  looked  forward, 
with  a  sight  delicate  and  sensitive, 
to  the   approach  of  a  malady  to 
which  he  knew  himself  to  be  sub- 
ject, until  at  last  the  thought  of  it 
had  become  a  haunting,  unbearable 
horror  to  him.     Yet  when  he  is 
actually  in  conflict  with  what  he 
calls  'the  worst,  the  most  sudden, 
the  most  painfal,  the  most  mortal, 
and  the  most  irremediable  of  all 
diseases;' — when  he  has  had  trial  of 
five  or  six  very  long  and  very  pain- 
ful fits,  he  writes  ti^t  even  in  that 
estate  he  finds  only  what  is  very 
well  to  be  endured  by  a  man  who 
has  his  soul  at  ease. 

*  When  I  am  looked  upon  by  my  visitors 
to  be  in  the  greatest  torment,  and  that 
they  therefore  forbear  to  trouble  me,  I  often 
try  my  own  strength  and  myself  set  some 
discourse  on  foot  the  most  remote  I  can 
contrive  from  my  present  condition.* 

Again  he  puts,  in  his  own  words, 
precisely  that  phyKician*s  axiom  with 
which  Mr.  Carlyle  himself  sets  out  :-— 

*  We  are  not  so  sensible  of  the  most  per- 
fect health  as  we  are  of  the  least  sickness. 
Our  well-being  is  only  the  not  being  ill. 


It  is  the  reason  why  that  sect  of  philo- 
sophers which  sets  the  greatest  value  upon 
pleasure  has  yet  fixed  it  chiefly  in  uncon- 
sciousness of  pain.  To  be  freed  from  ill  is 
the  greatest  good  that  man  can  hope  for 
or  desire.    As  £nniu8  says-^ 

**  Nimlum  bonl  est  cul  nihil  est  mali.'" 

And  herein  at  least  the  heathen 
philosopher  and  the  great  sceptic 
do  but  agree  with  the  most  ortho- 
dox and  devout  of  churchmen.  For 
I  think  the  most  touching  prayer 
that  is  contained  ia  our  Liturgy, — 
the  prayer  that  is  most  thoroughly 
human,  and  which  is  uttered  with 
truest  sincerity  and  earofistness  by 
all  classes  of  men,  is  that  ia  which 
we  ask,  not  for  length  of  days  or 
wealth  of  worldly  estate,  but  simply 
iiiat  'we,  being  defended  from  the 
fear  of  our  enemies,  may  pass  our 
time  in  rest  and  quietness.'  There 
is  no  other  blessing  that  we  entreat 
with  half  so  strong  desire  all  our 
life  through.  It  is,  indeed,  the 
chief  association  in  our  minds,  even 
vnth  heaven  itself,  that  it  is  to  be  a 
place  of  eternal  rest :— our  long  life- 
ta^  will  be  ended; — our  long  un- 
rest succeeded  by  longer  rest. 

It  is  this  hope— of  rest,  namely — 
that  sweetens  all  toil,  and  is  the 
only  true  mitigator  of  that  curse  y 
which  came  with  'man's  first  dis- 
obedience and  the  firuit  of  that  for- 
bidden tree.'  Ko  greatest  amount 
of  labour,  or  even  puniahment,  to 
which  we  cannot  resign  ourselves, 
be  there  only  at  the  end  of  it  a 
prospect  of  rest  The  grave  itself, 
most  dreaded  goal  of  aU  mortals, 
becomes  the  blissful  haven  of  the 
woe-worn  and  broken-hearted.  It 
is  the  one  solace  which  tyranny 
could  never  take  from  the  wretched, 
that  when  the  end  arrived  they 
would  all  be  taken  to  the  breast  of 
their  great  mother,  where  neither 
heat  of  the  sun,  nor  ache,  nor  toil, 
nor  any  rage  of  the  oppressor 
should  reach  the  oppressed  again. 
We  read  in  Scripture  of  its  being 
permitted  only  once  to  call  from  its 
rest  a  spirit  of  the  dead;  and  the 
first  words  of  that  spirit  are, '  Why 
hast  thou  disquieted  me?* 

Thinking  sometimes  of  these 
tilings— of  the  longing  for  rest  in 
life,  of  the  dreaded,  certaia  rest  at 
the  end  of  it,  and  of  the  hoped-for 
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rest  beyond,  I  tuni  with  a  shock 
and  a  shudder  from  the  contem- 
plation of  that  eyerlasting  nnrest 
which  a  sad  theology  denomices  to 
the  nn&ithfal,  but  in  which  kindly 
Leigh  Hunt  so  firmly  refused  to 
belieye.  And  I  wish  in  my  heart 
that  I  could  beheve  in  that  comfort- 
ing and  comfortable  doctrine  of  pur- 
gatory. I  think  those  devout  people 
of  the  flock  of  Rome  who  do  believe 
in  it  honestly  and  trustfully  must 
pass  their  lives  more  contentedly 
and  hopefully  than  we  sterner- 
hearted  Protestants.  To  me  I  con- 
fess it  would  be  an  unutterable 
comfort  to  have  fiuth  in  gloomy 
moments  that  as  the  tree  fell  so  it 
sometimes  might  not  for  ever  he — 
to  be  assured  that  after  all  was 
over  here  my  sins  and  offences 
might  be  wiped  away  even  by  count- 
less ages  of  expiation : — the  impuri- 
ties of  heart  and  mind  be  consumed 
by  purgatorial  fire,  and  I  at  last 
forgiven.  The  human  mind  does 
indeed  cling  to  a  middle  course — 
yearns  for  an  alternative.  Think 
wlmt  a  fearful,  horrible  poem  that 
'  Vision '  of  Dante's  would  be  did  it 
contain  only  an  Inferno  and  a  Para- 
diso.  How  the  FurgcUorio  links 
together  the  two  extremes  and 
enables  us  to  contemplate  both  the 
unsullied  brightness  and  the  black- 
ness unredeemed.  I  think,  indeed, 
it  would  be  hard  to  find  anything 
grander  than  this  Furgatorio  in  all 
poetry.  Grandest  utterance  of  hu- 
man penitence  and  sorrow,  bright- 
ened and  ever  brightening  by  human 
hope !  As  in  hell  we  heard  nothing 
but  the  cry  of  insatiate  ambition, — 
'  Speak  of  us  in  the  world,'  so  here 
we  hear  only  the  entreaty, '  Pray  for 
us  ;*  '  Let  those  who  loved  us  pray 
for  us.'  Whether  the  spirits  are 
fettered  and  borne  along  on  the 
wings  of  the  wind:  whether  they 
grovel  out  imnumbered  ages  on 
their  bellies  prone:  whether  they 
climb  the  awful  steep  bent  to  the 
ground  with  heaviest  burdens,  it  is 
with  this  voice  that  they  all  speak 
to  him  who  still  casts  a  shadow. 
And  in  this  entreaty  we  see  their 
hope.  For  every  prayer  helps  them 
onward  and  upward,  and  every  step 
brings  nearer  the  time  when  for 
them  also  the  whole  mountain  shall 


shake  with  joy,  and  they  shall  enter 
on  the  plains  of  everlasting  rest : — 

*     *  The  shining  tab!e«land4 
'i  To  which  our  God  hlmaelf  is  moon  and  sun.' 

But  I  have  unconsciously  wan- 
dered into  dreamland  and  fiir  from 
my  subject,  and  can  get  back  to  it 
OVlXj  per  aalium. 

It  is  a  question  worthy  of  no  light 
consideration  when  we  come  to 
reckon  up  the  compensation  tliat 
is  in  all  things,  good  and  evil — 
whether  is  sickness  a  gain  or  a  loss 
to  a  man  in  the  matter  of  insight 
into  the  truth  and  nature  of  things  ? 

Li  the  sick-room  do  we  see  things 
more  clearly,  or  only  more  calmly  ? 
Passion  and  excitement  are  shut  out 
by  that  door  that  turns  so  noise- 
lessly on  its  hinges.  We  have 
leisure  to  think  on  the  true  relations 
of  much  that  we  have  before  but 
glanced  at  hastily— to  estimate  the 
world,  its  baits  and  its  worries  at 
their  real  worth — to  consider  the 
future,  and  its  awful  mysteries, 
with  an  open  mind.  We  ask  of  our 
consciences  many  unusual  questions, 
and  the  low  truthful  answer  reaches 
us  distinctly.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  by  the  exaggerative  light  of 
memory  that  we  see  all  things. 
PractiwiJly,  we  hve  without  a  pre- 
sent Listcad  of  a  present  there  is 
the  ghost  of  a  x^cust  recalled  to  us, 
and  everything  is  '  sicklied  o'er  with 
the  pale  cast  of  thought' 

Is  not  the  true  view  of  things 
that  which  comes  with  prompt  de- 
cision in  the  moment  of  action, 
rather  than  with  leisurely  reflection 
after  all  is  over  ?  In  the  busy  press 
of  the  world,  where  each  man  jostles 
his  neighbomr  and  is  jostled  him^lf, 
where  the  weaker  gives  the  wall  to 
the  stronger,  and  the  race  is  indoed 
to  the  swift,  there  is  no  place  for  the 
sick.  There  is  the  place  for  the 
stout  arm,  the  quick  eye,  the  ready 
hand,  the  prompt  judgment  And 
are  not  the  opinions  we  form  thus 
in  the  heat  of  the  fray,  when  all  is 
before  us  with  its  rough,  sharp  out- 
hne,  more  hkely  to  be  true  than 
those  which  come  with  dreamy 
philosophizing? 

Much  has  been  said  of  old,  and 
much  is  said  yet  by  some  people 
about  the  furtherance  of  religion 
and  morality  that  is  due  to  sickness. 
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The  body,  we  are  told,  is  pmushed, 
that  the  soul  may  amend.  Unless 
our  unruly  members  were  scourged 
and  tamed  down  they  would  bring 
all  to  ruin.  As  the  holy  fathers 
said  at  the  bumings  of  heretics— 
'  Periissent  nisi  periissent' 

The  sentimental  poet  writes  of  the 
dying  baron,  who  hears  the  hymn  of 
the  nativity,  and,  touched  by  it,  in 
his  last  moments  sets  free  the  slaves 
whose  freedom  he  has  withheld  all 
his  hfe.  The  sentimental  reader 
admires  this,  and  in  his  own  mind 
canonizes  the  baron.  But  I,  for 
one,  join  with  all  muscular  Chris- 
tians in  refusing  to  canonize  him; 
would  rather,  if  I  must  canonize 
anybody,  select  him  who  ma^es  a 
stream  of  water  flow  for  the  thirsty 
labourer,  or,  in  his  prime  of  health 
and  life,  spends  a  noble  fortune  in 
quSet,  unostentatious  good  works. 
To  deny,  indeed,  that  our  chastise- 
ments are  sent  for  correction  would 
be  to  impugn  an  authority  higher 
than  human  authority.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  let  us  not  forget  that  it 
is  a  very  poor  morality  that  owes 
its  existence  only  to  whipping. 

A  friend  of  tiie  writer  not  long 
ago  was  maintaining,  in  discussion 
with  a  clergyman,  certain  views 
which  the  latter  thought  somewhat 
heretical.  He  was  maintaining  them 
sincerely,  earnestly,  but  with  good 
humour.  The  clergyman,  pujshed 
somewhat  closely,  had  recourse  to 
the  uUimd  ratio,  and  said — *  Ah,  my 
young  friend !  you  will  come  to 
think  differently  on  these  things  if 
ever  you  lie  on  a  sick-bed.' 

The  answer  was  to  the  point: — 
'  And  how  f&r  will  the  sickness  that 
acts  on  my  body  to  weaken  it  and 
prostrate  it,  act  with  like  effect  on 
my  mind?  How  &r  are  the  thoughts 
of  a  sick  man,  when  they  contradict 
those  which  he  honestly  entertained 
in  health,  to  be  valued — how  fiur 
themselves  to  be  accounted  morbid 
and  unhealthy  ?' 

Truly  it  is  a  serious  inquiry,  and 
we  know  not  how  much  the  consi- 
deration of  it  might  affect  the  hght 
in  which  we  view  many  death-bed 
repentances,  conversions,  changes 
of  fiuth,  of  which  we  have  r^uL 
If,  as  oil  philosophy  tolls  us,  the 


soundness  and  vigour  of  the  mental 
faculties  depend  inahenably  on  those 
of  the  body,  we  should  surely  rely 
more  on  those  opinions  which  we 
held  when  all  went  well  with  us, 
than  when  we  were  in  gloom  and 
despondency,  dreading  it  may  be  a 
conflict  with  the  king  of  terrors. 

But  even  to  this  question,  as  to 
all  others,  there  are  two  sides.  If 
we  insist  too  much  on  the  depend- 
ence of  the  mental  faculties  on  the 
bodily,  do  we  not  trench  dangerously 
close  on  the  great  question — *  Is  the 
soul,  then,  immortal  ?'  For  if  that 
by  which  the  soul  manifests  itself 
dwindles,  and  flickers,  and  grows 
dim,  as  the  light  of  hfe  trembles 
and  gutters  in  the  socket; — ^when 
the  hght  goes  out,  does  not  the 
light  go  out? 

To  answer,  'Yes/  would  be  to 
obliterate  the  guiding  star  of  life 
itself,  and  to  show  how  inadequate 
is  reason  to  grapple  with  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  a  mystery  beyond  our 
depth.  Which  of  us  does  not  learn 
every  night  when  we  sleep,  and 
every  morning  when  we  wake,  how 
our  souls  have  been  expatiating  at 
large  while  we  slept  ?  Our  bodies 
have  lain  dumb,  motionless,  insen- 
tient The  mysterious  tenant  haa 
roamed  round  the  world,  and  into 
worlds  we  know  not  of— has  burst 
all  the  bonds  of  time  and  space — has 
talked  with  its  fellows, 

*  Spirit  to  spirit,  ghost  to  gboat/— 

with  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  and  the 
ghosts,  it  may  be,  of  the  unborn: 
and  now  it  is  here  again,  and  answers 
to  our  summons. 

Suppose  that  we  had  waked  no 
more,  but  gone  on  sleeping  eternally, 
would  the  dream  have  continued 
also?— or  would  the  spirit  have 
come  again,  uncalled,  and  slept 
with  us  r 

Suppose  that  this  long  disease, 
which  we  call  life,  is  suddenly  cured 
by  the  remedy  of  death,  shall  the 
spirit  not  be  the  better  for  it  also, 
and  he  free  thenceforth  ?  Yes ! — '  It 
is  written,'  Well  for  our  jBoith  and 
hope  that  we  have  the  Divine  assur- 
ance to  still  the  soul's  alarm. 
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FEOM  how  many  points  of  -view 
have  authors  looked  on  Borne? 
Into  what  yarions  phases  of  discus- 
sion has  that  fraitful  subject  passed  ? 
Who  could  reckon  the  volumes  which 
it  has  filled,  from  Titus  Livy's  De- 
cades to  M.  About's  satirical  pamph- 
let? Is  there  among  its  numerous 
treasures  a  single  monument  un- 
measuredj  or  notable  picture  unen- 
giayed?  Didn't  we  learn  all  its 
history  at  school,  from  Bomulus  to 
Oonstantine,  and  from  Constantino 
to  Bienzi,  including  all  those  useful 
&cts  and  figures,  some  of  which  (for 
instance,  the  origin  of  the  second 
Punic  War  and  the  date  of  Valen- 
tinian's  birthday)  I  never  can  recol- 
lect when  I  want  them  ?  Have  we 
not  all  jHctured  to  ourselves  her 
deserted  Forum,  the  great  dome 
which  Buonarotti  raised,  the  stately 
Vatican,  and  the  gloomy  Gampagna? 
We  have  all  heard  more  or  less  of 
that  famous  dty— the  Easter  cere- 
monies— the  glories  of  the  Vatican — 
the  gloom  of  the  catacombs — the 
fieuthftil  bending  over  the  papal  toe> 
and  a  hundred  oth^  characteristio 
scenes  are  famih'ar  to  many  who 
have  never  even  crossed  the  Chan- 
nel. /  knew  the  dear  venerable  old 
rookery  long  before  I  visited  it,  and 
walked  straight  out  of  my  hotel 
down  to  the  Coliseum  the  morning 
after  my  arrival.  I  have  seen  many 
cities  on  this  and  the  other  side  of 
the  Alps,  but  I  know  none  witiii 
which  a  man  can  become  so  sud- 
denly familiar  as  Eome — none  which, 
revisited,  seem  to  greet  you  so  like 
an  old  firiend  as  you  walk  over  its 
rugged  pavement  through  streets 
which  are  as  interesting,  as  pic- 
turesque, and  as  dirty  as  they  were 
— how  long  shall  I  say  ago? 

When  my  friend  Trotman  of  Corpus 
travelled  with  me  at  mid-winter 
from  Florence  to  Bome  I  could  not 
help  admiring  the  assiduity  with 
which  he  dotted  down  a  record  in 
his  diary  of  all  trifling  incidents 
which  occurred  on  the  road,  and  a 
description  of  every  httle  village 
through  which  we  passed.  I  have 
often  thought  since  that  if  any  re- 
Bjyectablo  publisher   could    bo   in- 


duced to  accept  his  MS.  a  great  many 
useful  statistics  might  be  obtained. 
For  instance,  there  is  the  notice  of 

'PietraDura.  Pop.  2091 1.  Inn: 
the  "  Columba  Spiumata" — a  dismal 
and  dirty  auberge.  There  is  another 
in  the  town,  viz.,  the  "  Agnello 
Tonso,"  said  to  be  rather  worse. 
Mortality  so  and  so:  average  of 
births  in  the  year,  about  the  same. 
tiituate  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile, 
though  not  healthy  country.  Al- 
though the  name  of  Pietra  Dura  is 
associated  with  the  horrible  orgies 
of  the  French  Kevolution,  the  inhar 
bitants  most  indignantly  disclaim 
the  disgrace  of  being  the  inv^itors 
of  the  too  oelebrat^  "  Baschia  di 
Naso,*'  the  instrument  of  so  many 
brutalities,  &c.  Here  was  bom  in 
1390  the  great  condottiere  Pietix) 
Biiccone  (the  son  of  a  poor  herds- 
man), who  became  so  celebrated 
under  the  sobriquet  derived  from 
his  birthplace.  He  began  his  career 
in  the  service  of  Filippo  Maria  Cer^ 
velli  d' Agnello,  Grand  Duke  of  Mal- 
atesta,  and  rapidly  rising  in  power,' 
<&c.,  &c.,  &c.,  or, 

'  SaLdcda  Maggiore,  a  large  and 
flourishing  borgo,  formerly  fortified, 
but  there  is  now  scarcely  a  vestige 
of  its  two  castles  and  the  lofty  wiJIb 
which  once  surrounded  it.  The 
Duomo,  or  cathedral  of  Salsicda,  is 
the  ancient  sanctuary  of  the  Ma- 
donna del  Bosco,  but  it  offers  nothing 
remarkable  beyond  its  historical  in- 
terest. Saleacda  is  a  place  of  some 
importance  in  the  history  of  art, 
beiz^  the  birthplace  of  Zaecherante 
— ^a  painter  who  flourished  towards 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  whose  works  have  been  some- 
times confounded  with  those  of  Pa- 
olo Vemidatore  the  celebrated,'  <Sbc. 

'  In  the  baptistery  is  still  shown 
(not  more  than  thirteen  francs 
should  be  given  to  the  sacristan)  a 
portion  of  the  toe-nail  of  St  Dun- 
stan,  said  to  have  been  disengaged 
from  his  foot  while  the  holy  fatiher 
was  in  the  act  of  kicking  a  certain, 
&c.,  Ac,  &c.,  and  presented  by  King 
Edward  of  England  to  the  chief 
abbot  of  Salsiccia  with  the  following 
witty,'  &c.,  &c. 
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If  I  do  not  in  these  pages  quote 
more  from  Mr.  Trotmairs  itinerary, 
the  style  of  which  the  reader  will 
observe  closely  resembles  that  of  a 
certain  popular  Handbook,  it  is 
from  no  want  of  appreciation  of  his 
labours,  but  rather  because  my  re- 
collections of  that  hibernal  journey 
are  not  of  the  most  agreeable  kind. 

The  &ct  is,  that  delightful  and 
exhilarating  as  all  tourists  find  vet- 
turino  trayelliug  to  be  at  the  outset, 
I  am  free  to  confess  that  after  a  few 
days'  continuance  it  does  become 
xatiier  a  bore.  True,  there  is  a 
noTelty,  and  so  fiur  a  charm,  in  being 
awakened  at  5  a.  m.  on  a  cold  No- 
Tember  morning.  The  process  of 
shaving  at  that  hour  by  candle- 
li^t,  if  your  razor  is  not  exactly  in 
good  order,  is  certainly  trying  to  a 
person  whose  nerves,  naturally  irri- 
table, have  been  rendered  more  so 
by  ^e  nocturnal  attacks  of  the 
'  Pulex  domesticus/  Still  it  is  a 
change  in  your  habits  of  life  which 
Dr.  Glibb  may  recommend,  and  this 
is  some  consolation;  but  the  exer- 
cise repeated  for  some  days  together 
grows  rather  irksome. 

At  first,  indeed,  the  delightful 
scenery  on  the  road,  the  charmingly 
primitive  manners  of  the  rustics, 
the  homely  accommodation  at  the 
inns  where  you  alight,  the  quaUty 
of  the  viands  produced  at  your  re- 
past, and  the  amusingly  dispropor- 
tionate amount  of  remuneraticm 
charged  for  your  entertainment,  are 
all  so  many  matters  of  novelty  to 
the  travelling  British  subject,  and  I 
have  known  them  keep  many  a  blase 
youth  in  spirits  for  some  days ;  but 
unfortimatcly  men  are  for  the  most 
part  restiess,  discontented  beings. 
The  charm  of  picturesque  landscape 
does  not  last  for  ever.  Even  snow- 
capped mountains  and  fair  river 
banks  pall  upon  you  after  a  time. 
You  cannot  always  be  looking,  for 
instance,  at  Swiss  cottages  and  sub- 
jects of  goitre.  I  defy  any  one  to 
keep  up  an  unflagging  interest  in 
glaciers;  and  no  reasonable  tourist 
cares  to  inspect  more  than  twenty 
churches  in  a  week.  So  that  after 
you  have  hoard  the  honest  vcttu- 
riuo  sing  his  morning  h^mn  and 
leave  off  to  curse  his  horses  a  few 
dozen  times— after  you  have  list- 


ened to  the  bells  jingling  on  those 
quadrupeds  daily  for  eight  or  ten 
hours  at  a  tension,  you  begin  to  fall 
back  on  your  friend — I  mean,  of 
course,  figuratively— and  your  pipe 
for  entertainment,  and  become  rather 
inquisitive  as  to  the  precise  time  when 
you  are  to  reach  your  destination. 

Such,  I  admit,  was  the  case  with 
me,  who  am  an  old  traveller,  after 
we  had  kft;  Florence  by  a  zigzag 
route,  and  visited  a  dozen  places  of 
varied  interest  which  I  will  not  now 
describe.  As  for  Mr.  Trotman,  &e 
too  began  to  lose  his  temper  at  last 
when  Paolo,  our  vetturino,  used  to 
knock  hun  up  remorselessly  at  half- 
past  four  in  the  morning,  on  which 
occasions  he  used  to  descend  the 
stairs  thirty  minutes  afterwards  ex- 
ceedingly wrathful.  Then  woe  to 
the  wretched  waiter  if  the  coffee  was 
not  hot,  or  if  the  butter  (as  was  not 
imfirequently  the  case^  tasted  like 
incomplete  cheese.  The  slippered 
chef  used  to  tremble  before  him,  and 
I  feel  convinced  on  more  than  one 
occasion  charged  fifty  per  cent,  in 
the  bill  as  compensation  for  his 
trouble.  So  we  are  not  sorry  ono 
morning  when  Paolo  tells  us  that 
he  is  to  perform  the  last  stage  to- 
day ;  and  about  5  o'clock  p.  m.  we 
are  rumbling  along  a  dusty  highway 
on  a  level  plain  of  scanty  herbage, 
now  and  then  passing  quickly  by 
some  stately  ruin — ^a  gaunt  and 
crumbling  mass  of  ivy-covered  brick, 
or  the  fragments  of  a  shattered 
tomb,  on  which  gray  ground  the 
lichen  shines  in  the  setting  sun  like 
gold,  when  suddenly  a  turn  in  the 
road  discloses  a  fiearKlistant  view  of 
wooded  hills,  where  stone  pines  and 
cypresses  stand  in  clear  yet  tender 
outline  against  the  crimson  sky,  and 
from  the  plain  below  a  tiny  vault 
uprises,  purple  in  the  evening  light. 
There  is  a  snort-hved  sparkle  on  its 
crest  as  the  last  ray  disappears. 

'Eccol  San  Pietrol  cries  the 
driver,  as  he  uncovers  his  head. 

Yes ;  this  is  Home  I 

The  authors  and  authoresses  of 
ingenious  Uttle  manuals,  viz., '  Ptomo 
seen  in  Eight-and-forty  Hours,*  '  A 
Week  in  tlie  Eternal  City,'  '  A  So- 
journ in  New  Babylon,*  c{c,  &c.,  do 
not  fail  to  tell  us,  in  their  various 
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compilatioDS,  of  the  different  points 
of  view  firom  which  we  may  best 
enjoy  a  general  survey  of  this  wonder- 
ful city.  One  writer  insists  on  your 
climbing  the  tower  of  the  Capitol 
before  breakfast  the  morning  after 
arrival.  Another  advises  you  to 
rush  to  the  gardens  of  St.  Onofrio  to 
enjoy  the  prospect.  A  third  de- 
clares that  l3ie  panorama  is  nowhere 
so  fine  as  from  the  Pincian  Hill. 
And,  in  short,  if  you  followed  all 
tlyjir  different  counsels,  you  might 
be  running  up  and  down  stairs,  and 
ascending  and  descending  hills,  from 
morning  to  night ;  but  the  truth  is 
that  the  real  aspects  of  the  place 
are  much  more  varied. 

Our  countrymen  and  country- 
women swarm  in  Home  every  winter, 
and  most  of  them  '  do'  the  sights, 
to  be  sure,  in  common.  It  is  re- 
spectable; and  if  you  return  to 
England  and  your  friends  say,  '  Why 
— didn't  you  see  the  beasts  blessed  ?* 
and  you  say,  '  No.  Bless  the  beasts !' 
(or  something  naughtier),  they  stare 
and  think  you  monstrous  apathetic. 
But  if  all  '  Britishers,'  who  pervade 
the  Piazza  di  Spagna  came  solely 
to  see  the  Coliseum  by  moonlight, 
and  the  Pope  distribute  the  palms, 
what  a  dreary  winter  we  should 
have  in  Home!  No:  the  motives 
which  induce  them  to  exchange  their 
comfortable  firesides  in  beloved  Eng- 
land for  a  suite  of  dingy  rooms  in 
the  Corso  are  more  than  this,  and 
numerous  in  their  kind. 

You  are  perhaps  an  antiquary,  and 
you  come  armed  with  Nibby  and 
Niebuhr;  or  an  architect,  and  you 
bring  your  T  square  and  five-foot 
rod ;  or  a  painter,  and  you  immedi- 
ately get  a  studio  and  look  out  for 
a  variegated  contadina  —  a  retired 
herdsmen,  or  an  amateur  brigand, 
according  to  taste,  and  all  of  whom 
may  be  hired  at  the  moderate  rate 
of  one  scudo  per  day,  as  they  lounge 
about  awaiting  your  orders  on  t£e 
steps  of  the  Piazza;  or  you  come 
fresh  from  Oxford,  full  of  ecclesias- 
tical sentiment,  to  make  heel-ball 
rubbings  of  all  the  monumental  in- 
scriptions in  the  Vatican;  or  you 
are  a  speculative  mamma,  with  an 
eligible  daughter;  or  a  botanist  in 
search  of  plants;  or  a  gentleman 
whose  tastes  have  been  too  exten- 


sive for  your  means,  and  prefer 
Bome  to  Bologne  as  being  more 
respectable ;  or  you  have  lately  re- 
tired from  business  and  wish  to 
show  mamma  and  the  dear  girls 
the  carnival  (which  they  have 
always  longed  to  see) ;  or  you  are  a 
dashing  young  warrior,  with  impres- 
sive whiskers,  on  furlough,  and  have 
heard  that  she  will  be  in  Bome 
this  winter;  or  you  are  an  enter- 
prising young  author,  and  wish  to 
write  the  four  thousand  nine  him- 
dred  and  ninety-ninth  description  of 
Bome  and  its  environs. 

These  and  fifty  other  reasons 
might  be  assigned  for  that  annual 
flocking  of  our  Islanders  to  the 
Eternal  City,  which  occasions  such 
unparalleled  success  to  the  profes- 
sion of  landlord  and  hotel-keeper,  and 
which  causes  the  honest  English  face 
to  be  so  fjEunilar  in  every  street ;  from 
the  Campo  Vaccino  to  tiie  Vatican. 

We  soon  established  our  bachelors' 
quarters  in  the  Piazza  Barberini, 
where  my  bed-room  window  com- 
manded a  fall  view  of  the  celebrated* 
Triton  (that  unique  invention  of  the 
ingenious  Bernini),  squirting  water 
through  a  conch  with  no  other  ap- 
parent motive  than  that  of  irrigating 
the  vegetation  on  his  own  shoulders. 
On  tJie  first  morning  after  our 
arrival  Mr.  Trotman  posted  off  io 
the  Piazza  di  Spagna  to  consult 
Pellegrini's  register  of  visitors, 
where  also  he  entered  both  our 
names  and  addresses  with  great 
solemnity.  There  is  something  to 
me  very  awftil,  by  the  way,  in  your 
Enghsh  shops  abroad.  They  wear 
an  air  of  severe  respectability,  which 
becomes  all  the  more  severe  by 
contrast  with  their  humbler  neigh- 
bours. They  seem  to  say  to  one, 
'  Bemember  this  is  an  English  shop, 
and  here  are  none  but  English 
goods.  Don't  forget  that  you  are 
an  Enghshman.  If  you  come  in 
here,  in  a  swaggering  EngUsh  way, 
with  a  perfectly  English  air  of 
English  superiority,  and  ask  for  the 
best  English  articles,  you  may  have 
them  at  the  highest  English  prices, 
which  you  will  be  expected  to  pay 
with  the  utmost  Ihiglish  indif- 
ference; but  unless  you  are  prepared 
to  furnish  these  proofs  of  your 
English  birth  and  education,  don't 
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presume  to  come  into  EngliBh  shops ; 
you  can  be  no  true  EnglishmiEui, 
or  no  rich  one  which  is  (on  the  Con- 
tinent) the  same  thing. 

The  Anglo-Eomans  may  be  gene- 
rally classed  under  two  heads : 

I.  Besidents,  chiefly  professional, 
and  engaged  either  in  their  studios, 
shops,  and  counting-houses,  or  giv- 
ing lessons  in  the  Italian  language, 
singing,  painting,  &c.  (&c.,  or  else 
devoted  to  the  study  of  Galigiiani, 
and  the  art  of  smoking,  which  they 
practise  daily  with  great  a^siduiiy 
m  the  Ga£f6  Hellenico. 

2ndly.  Non-residents,  or  perhaps, 
I  should  say,  visitors  who  patronize 
the  above — buy  their  pictures — take 
their  lessons,  or  swallow  their  pre- 
scriptions, as  the  case  may  be,  and 
who,  it  must  be  confessed,  work 
much  harder  than  the  majority  of 
residents,  since  they  rush  about  in 
their  carriages  or  on  foot  &om  morn- 
ing to  night,  '  doing '  and  seeing 
everything  that  is  to  be  seen  and 
done,  from  the  (Coliseum  to  a  cricket- 
,  match — from  the  Tavola  degli  Apo- 
stoli,  down  to  a  domestic  tec&ght. 

These  may  be  subdivided,  again, 
into  many  minor  classes ; '  as,  for 
instance,  tiie  lady-amateurs,  who  are 
devoted  to  the  fine  arts,  make 
sketches  of  the  Arch  of  Titus  by 
moonlight,  and  bribe  young  Pifferari 
(the  dear  picturesque  httle  darling) 
with  twice  their  usual  fee  to  sit  to 
them  for  water-colour  portraits  with 
})encil  backgrounds,  and  are  hor- 
rified at  symptoms  of  fleas  after- 
wards: the  intellectual  young  per- 
sons who  read  Gibbon  steadily,  and 
are  perpetually  flooring  you  by 
alluding  to  the  Catiline  conspiracy — 
asking  you  if  you  remember  the 
effect  of  the  First  Agrarian  law, 
or  what  you  think,  on  the  whole,  of 
the  character  of  Calpumius  Piso^ 
the  enthusiastic  old  ladies  who  in- 
sist on  ascending  the  tower  of  the 
Capitol,  getting  up  into  the  ball  at 
St.  Peter's,  mounting  the  Tarpeian 
Rock,  the  roof  of  the  Pantheon,  the 
top  of  the  obelisks,  or  other  equally 
airy  but  dangerous  situations— the 
people  who  give  pr.i-ties  and  the 
'  parties '  who  go  to  them. 

The  artists  in  Eome  are  a  tiibe  by 
themselves;  and  though  they  are 
found  there    in   all    society,  their 


house  of  call  is  the  Caff§  Hellenico. 
There  is  a  trattoria  next  door,  where 
you  may  regale  yourself  on  testiccioli, 
frittata,  rosbiffe,  maccaroni,  zuppa 
Inglese,  and  other  national  deli- 
cacies. I  brought  away  a  tremen- 
dous bill  of  fare  from  this  famous 
restaurant,  which  I  show  now  to 
my  friends  in  Ihigland  as  a  curiosity 
in  culinary  hterature.  It  contains 
several  hundred  dishes,  and  I  con- 
fess I  had  at  one  time  the  temerity 
to  believe  that  by  ordering  two  or 
three  ot  them  every  day,  I  should  at 
last  become  conversant  with  all. 
These  experiments  did,  however,  not 
always  answer,  for  on  one  occasion, 
having  selected  a  '  plat,'  with  a 
high  sounding  titie  as  a  piece  de 
resistance,  I  found  it  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  biscuit,  and  was  fain 
for  the  future  to  stick  to  the  tra- 
ditional viands.  Zuppa  Inglese, 
by  the  way,  which  most  English- 
men believe  to  be  mutton-broth, 
turned  out  to  be  a  sponge-cake 
steeped  in  wine;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  if  one  ordered  plum- 
pudding  they  would  serve  it  in  a 
tureen. 

The  process  of  dining  at  a  Boman 
trattoria  is  rather  oompUcated  than 
agreeable.  You  enter  and  take  your 
seat,  that  is,  if  you  escape  being 
knocked  down  by  one  of  ^e  waiters 
who  are  perpetually  running  about  to 
get  something,  but  by  some  inge- 
nious policy  of  waiter-craft  never 
bringing  it,  (and  note  that  Italian 
waiters  have  a  peculiar  habit  of 
walking  on  their  heels  which,  if  you 
happen  to  be  drinking  at  the  tune, 
may  cause  the  glass  to  vibrate  on 
your  incisors  in  a  manner  which  is 
not  pleasant).  However,  supposing 
you  are  seated  and  ready  for  action, 
you  call  out — *  Pst !'  '  Cameriere !' 
'Hi!'  'Garyon!'  or  whatever  eja- 
culation you  may  be  accustomed  to 
use  on  such  occasions. 

Waiter  answers, '  Si,  s'gnor  V  hur- 
riedly, and  then  exit 

Now  don't  be  foolish  and  get 
angry  at  this,  because  that  sort  of 
thmg  doesn't  do  here.  You  may 
reahze  the  situation  of  the  Irish 
gentieman  who,  the  more  he  shouted 
for  his  domestics  the  more  they 
didn't  come.  No ;  take  up  the  GaU- 
gnaoi  and   read    Gladstone's   last 
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speech^  or  a  critique  on  the  new 
opera;  but  don't  hoi)e  for  the 
waiter's  attention  under  twenty  mi- 
nutes. At  the  end  of  that  time  you 
may  call  him  again. 

'  Cameriere  V 

'  Si,  s'gnor — pronto  —  momento, 
s'gnor!*  (Exit  again  but  reappears.) 

Now  ask  for  the  bill  of  fistre,  which 
he  will  bring  you,  and  while  you  are 
perusing  it,  he  is  off  again.  Never 
mind;  you  read  over  the  various 
dishes  tmder  the  gnmd  divisions  of 
'  bolliti,'  *  umidi,' '  fritti,'  and  'pastic- 
ceria.* 

Perhaps,  retaining  your  English 
TOrejudices,  you  select  'bistec<».' 
You  order  it,  and  away  goes  the 
waiter  once  more  on  his  heels.  You 
wait  another  twenty  minutes,  during 
which  interval  you  are  the  subject 
of  much  amusement  to  certain  face- 
tious Italian  *  gents,'  who,  lest  their 
wit  should  not  render  them  suffi- 
ciently formidable,  keep  their  hats 
on  and  are  additionally  armed  with 
eye-glasses  and  toothpicks.  '  At 
last  in  stumps  the  waiter  with  a 
dish.  You  mdl  him  with  dehght, 
but  find  that  the  refection  he  carries 
is  for  eyeglajss  No.  i,  not  for  you. 
You  ask  him  where  your  dinner  is, 
and  he  (the  waiter)  politely  asks  you 
in  return  what  you  ordered.  On 
api)ealing  to  his  memory  and  better 
feelings,  he  exclaims : 

'  Bistecca!  ah  mi  dispiaoe,  s'gnor, 
NON  o'e  !' 

There  is  none  it  appears,  and  you 
tell  him  in  a  great  rage  to  bring  the 
first  thing  that  is  ready.  Away  he 
scuds  and  comes  back  this  time  (to 
do  hiTn  justice)  in  less  than  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  bringing  you  at  last 
your  dinner— a  lump  of  hard,  indi- 
gestible something  without  gravy 
or  any  evidence  of  the  cooking  art. 
Whetiier  it  be  beef,  or  kid,  or  mutr 
ton,  or  porcupine,  or  pony,  or  door- 
mat is  more  than  you  can  tell.  I 
am  sure  /  couldn't,  and  I  have  had 
some  exx)erience. 

It  was  after  rising  from  a  banquet 
of  this  dascription  that  Trotman 
and  I  dive  down  a  little  dark  pas- 
sage in  the  Via  Condotti,  and  arrive 
at  a  glass  door  which,  swinging 
open  as  we  push  it,  admits  us  into  a 
room,  or  rather  two  or  three  sec- 
tions of  rooms,  lighted  with  gas. 


close,  ill  ventilated,  dingy,  and— but 
for  the  humanity  assembled  in  them 
— cheerless.  The  smoke  is  so  dense, 
that  at  first  we  can  see  nothing  but 
the  hghted  ends  of  cigars  which 
shine  through  it.  In  the  mean  time 
we  hear  a  Babel  of  voices  chattering 
French,  Italian,  German,  and  our 
beloved  mother  tongue,  and  pre- 
sently some  one  shouts  out  in 
awfully  hoarse  accents,  drowning 
every  other  sound,  the  following  im- 
precation : 

'  'N  Efifaaaay !  tray  beeeeraaaar !' 

Presently,  through  the  smoke, 
wo  begin  gradually  to  distinguish 
noses,  beards,  and  wide-awakes,  and 
at  last  identify  their  owners.  Artists 
of  every  grade  and  nation  fill  the 
place,  from  Vandyke  Brown,  the 
well-known  classical,  allegorical, 
historical,  mythological  painter, 
'  R.A.,' '  R.B.,' '  R.C.,'  &c.,  &c.,  down 
to  honest  Karl  Schmutzig,  who  will 
draw  your  portrait  for  a  dinner  and 
a  glass  of  Bchnaps.  Here,  too,  you 
may  see  the  celebrated  Siberian 
artist,  Herr  Von  Lang  Weib'g,  who  • 
has  been  occupied  forty-three  years 
in  painting  the  largest  oil  picture 
ever  known,  the  studies  for  which 
alone  occupied  seven  years  in  pre- 
paration. Three  houses  were  pulled 
down  to  make  room  for  the  studio, 
and  no  one  knows  how  many  arti- 
ficers were  employed  to  prejmre  the 
canvas.  The  picture  is  exjpected  to 
be  finished  by  his  grandson,  who  is 
being  educated  for  that  purpose, 
and  on  whom  the  Czar  will  entail 
the  annuity.  By  his  side  sits  Daub- 
ney  Glaze,  the  &shionable  London 
portrait  painter,  who  will  knodc  off 
your  head  at  a  single  sitting  for  the 
moderate  charge  of  one  hundred 
guineas. 

Then  on  the  right  hand  please  to 
observe  Tom  Chippenham,  sculp- 
tor, statuary,  and  modeller  to  the 
trade.* 

There  on  the  left,  you  may  see 

*  The  English  nobility  and  gentry  re- 
siding in  Home,  are  respectfully  informed 
that  T.  C.  has  lately  lowered  his  chai^  for 
portrait-busts,  in  coosequeuce  of  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  of  marble.  For  terms 
see  advertisement.  N.B.  Copies  of  Canora  s 
works  and  the  antique  examples  neatly 
executed.  Cinque-cento  chimney  pieces  on 
the  shortest  notice. 
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Dronemore  of  Dronemore's  Town, 
Tipperary,  commonly  called  Lord 
Chatterton,  whom  nothing  but  the 
groBsest  Sakon  injustice  keeps  from 
his  enjoyment  of  his  title  and  the 
estates.      He  will  tell  you  in  one 

evening  more  x^s^^c^^l^^  ^^  ^ 
birth  and  pedigree,  and  more  anec- 
dotes of  the  great  people  whom  he 
has  met  than  you  need  ever  hope  to 
remember,  or  are  likely  to  believe. 
He  gives  lessons  in  Italian  and 
French,  both  of  which  languages  he 
speaks  with  equal  indifference.  His 
notions  of  the  proprieties  of  EngUsh 
dress  and  manners  are  modelled 
after  those  of  his  deceased  Majesty 
King  George  the  Fourth,  in  whose 
august  reign  Dronemore  left  his 
native  soil.  He  has  lived  in  Italy  a 
quarter  of  a  century  and  has  not 
yet  seen  a  railway.  Bless  his  prosy 
fece  for  the  most  jwrfect  gentleman, 
and  the  greatest  muffin  Eome.  Yes ! 
here  they  are.  Artists,  authors, 
wits,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  con- 
suming muddy  coffee,  watery  beer, 
.  and  halfpenny  cigars.  Here  we  are 
at  last  in  the  great  artistic  rendez- 
vous of  the  most  famous  city  in  the 
world.  Walk  in,  gentlemen,  and 
take  your  seaia.  This  is  the  Caff6 
Hellenico. 

The  honest  reader  of  these  pages, 
if  his  patience  has  carried  him  on 
thus  fjaij,  will  have  rightly  inferred 
that  I  belong  to  the  honourable  con- 
fraternity of  limners,  and  that  my 
business  in  Borne  was  the  study  of 
my  profession.  It  is  a  venerable  tra- 
dition which  induces  young  painters 
still  to  haunt  that  ancient  strong- 
hold of  art ;  but  the  days  have  gone 
by  when  a  residence  in  the  Eternal 
C^ty  was  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
genius.  Modem  tyros  come  to  look 
at  the  old  masters — ^not  to  copy 
them.  The  great  school  of  nature, 
however,  remains  for  all.  A  Eoman 
brunette  is  as  fine  a  model  now  as 
she  was  some  fifty  years  ago ;  and 
wondrous  specimens  of  that  tyjx)  I 
saw  during  the  Carnival,  which  took 
place  some  few  days  after  my  ar- 
rival. 

Until  that  important  festivity  is 
concluded  all  attempts  at  work  are 
vain.  While  it  lasts  the  whole  city 
is  in  such  excitement  that  the  old 
Anglo-Eoman  stagers,  for  whom  the 


affair  has  lost  its  charm,  gladly 
escape  to  Tivoli,  or  some  other  quiet 
reti-eat,  till  all  the  noise,  and  mask- 
ing, and  bustle  is  over — till  the 
last  moccolo  is  blown  out,  and  the 
once-blooming  bouquets  have  flEdlen, 
trampled  on  and  forgotten,  to  tiie 
ground. 

Yet,  with  these  exceptions,  the 
Carnival  in  Bome  is  becoming  as  es- 
sentially British  an  institution  as  if 
the  whole  ceremony  took  place  in 
Oxford  Street,  as  if  Mr.  Nathan  sup- 
plied the  masks,  as  if  tlie  carriages 
came  out  of  Long  Acre,  and  the 
bouquets  from  Covent  Garden.  Keep 
the  English  visitors  from  Bome,  and 
the  Carnival  would  be  a  slow  affair^ 
indeed. 

For  my  port,  I  confess  that  I  was 
contented  with  a  few  hours  of  the 
amusement;  whereas  most  of  our 
enthusiastic  fellow-countrymen  de- 
vote a  whole  week  to  the  pastime, 
and  would  as  soon  think  of  missing 
an  afternoon  in  the  Corso,  as  a  Sun- 
day at  the  English  church.  Indeed, 
many  of  them  go  through  botii  ce- 
remonies with  equal  and  becoming 
gravity. 

At  two  o'clock,  then,  in  the  after- 
noon, there  is  a  muster  of  cavalry 
in  the  Piazza  di  Sx>agna ;  and  here, 
parenthetically,  I  cannot  help  re- 
flecting what  a  gratifying  feet  it 
must  be  to  the  Bomans  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  to  find  even  their 
amusements  always  graced  by  the 
presence  of  foreign  troops — a  com- 
pliment which,  no  doubt,  they  are 
the  more  ready  to  appreciate  from 
the  well-known  forbearance  and  mo- 
dest deportment  of  the  soldiery  in 
question,  as  well  in  circumstaiices 
of  private  life  as  in  tlieir  professional 
capacity. 

The  ceremonies  being  thus  inau- 
gurated, private  carriages  enter  the 
Corso  in  a  long '  queue.'  There  you 
may  recognize  the  state  coach  of  lie 
Dowager  Duchess  of  ViUaricos  loe 
Ten-eros,  with  her  illustrious  suite, 
followed  by  the  humble  gig  of  an 
honest  contadino.  Lady  Crushing- 
ham  Grandling,  in  an  elegant  open 
barouche,  in  close  proximity  to  the 
plebeian  trap  hired  by  Mr.  Chip- 
penham and  his  beery  friends.  Be- 
hind those  gentlemen,  in  a  splendid 
mail  phaeton,  drawn  by  four  horses 
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profusely  decorated  with  coloured 
ribbons,  you  distinguish  my  Lord 
Eaikesmere,  Captain  Sympring,  of 
the  '  Light  Bobs/  and  Mr.  Adolphus 
Stalker  (late  of  the  Civil  Service). 
These  illustrious  youths  are  well 
armed  with  flesh-coloured  wire 
masks,  chastely  painted  in  front  in 
imitation  of  the  human  &ce,  and  are 
additionally  provided  with  brown 
holland  blouses  bound  with  green 
and  blue  ribbon.  Beside  their  au- 
gust persons  the  vehicle  contains 
two  large  hampers  of  bouquets  and 
a  bushel  of  confetti  (comfits,  alas ! 
no  longer,  but  vile  lumps  of  plaster 
of  Paris,  to  be  shovelled  out  in 
handfuls).  Then  follow  several  na- 
tive cabs,  with  about  thirteen  Bo- 
mans  of  both  sexes  in  each.  The 
whole  party  are  in  gorgeous  array, 
with  second-hand  dominoes  and 
cheap  finery.  Halfpenny  bouquets 
are  thrown  from  these  seedy  ve- 
hicles, which  in  return  receive  a 
merciless  shower  of  confetti  from 
the  windows,  until  the  drivers  look 
like  amateur  millers  and  the  rest  of 
the  company  resemble  animated 
floursacks.  Mrs.  M'Tinsel's  chariot 
is  next  on  the  rank.  Her  husband, 
a  '  &t  Adonis  of  fifty,'  has  been  with 
difficulty  persuaded  to  hide  the  sym- 
metry of  his  form  under  a  blouse. 
He  is  just  putting  himself  in  attitude 
to  pass  a  balcony  full  of  ladies,  when 
he  receives  a  stout  bunch  of  ever- 
greens in  his  eye,  and  retires  igno- 
miniously  to  his  scat  The  Graf  von 
Schliipfenschleiden,  with  his  Excel- 
lency the  Baron  Blauenstrumpf,  and 
Lcuig  Weilig,  the  Siberian  artist,  oc- 
cupy a  drosky  behind. 

And  now  the  fun  of  the  day  fidrly 
begins.  From  a  hundred  windows 
gay-coloured  cloths  and  carpets  hang 
glittering  in  the  sun,  and  from  twice 
ten  hundred  windows  lean  shouting 
a  mirthful  host,  while  I  am  battling 
my  way  on  foot  towards  the  Palazzo 
di  Yenezia.  And  no  easy  matter 
that,  while  every  one  in  this  vast 
crowd  is  pushing,  josthng,  and 
scrambling  to  throw  his  bouquet 
and  then  get  out  of  the  way  of  the 
next  carriage  as  quick  as  he  can. 
The  '  gamins  *  of  Bome  run  fearful 
risks  of  being  trampled  to  death  as 
they  hastily  pick  up  the  ill-aimed 
bouquets  (which  fiill  back  from  the 


balconies)  to  re-sell.  There  is  a  little 
urchin  of  eight  years  old  chasing  one 
as  it  rolls  under  a  carriage.  Another 
instant  and  the  horse  trots  on.  You 
think  the  poor  boy  must  be  crushed 
this  time ;  but  see — ^before  you  can 
take  breath  he  is  off  and  away  to  the 
other  end  of  the  Corso,  where  he  will 
make  a  franc  by  the  transaction. 

Presently  comes  rushing  on  a 
noisy  troop  of  'prentices.  Each  has 
a  bladder,  tied  by  string  to  a  stick, 
and — ^whack  comes  one  of  these  on 
your  devoted  head — rather  startling 
certainly,  but — Quevoulez-vous?  It 
didn't  hurt,  and  it  is  Carnival  tima 
Here  is  a  lady  six  feet  high  at  least, 
vrith  a  crinoline  which  reaches  nearly 
across  the  street  This  damsel's 
hands  are  somewhat  larger  and 
redder  than  usual,  and  as  one  of 
them  smartly  descends  on  the  shoul- 
der of  a  boy  who  stands  in  the  way, 
we  begin  to  have  some  doubts  about 
her  sex.  Ah !  now  she  is  defending 
herself  right  lustily.  One,  two— 
that's  right — ^give  it  to  them.  The 
honest  fellow's  bonnet  has  fallen  off, 
and  he  is  hitting  out  right  and  left 
to  regain  it. 

On  we  go,  pushing,  shouting, 
scrambling,  pelting.  I  recognize  a 
Mi  compatinot  at  her  balcony,  and, 
after  aiming  five  bouquets  at  her 
unsuccessfully,  am  obliged  to  retreat 
under  a  heavy  fire  of  comfits.  Again 
the  carriages  pass  on— again  our 
aristocratic  friends  appear,  this  time 
mixing  with  the  vulgar  herd,  and 
enjoying  themselves  with  true  British 
energy.  Baikesmere  is  particularly 
active.  I  call  to  mind  old  days, 
when  his  lordship  and  I  shinned 
each  other  (as  the  phrase  was)  at 
football  in  the  green  at  Eastminster, 
and  wonder  whether  he  recollects  it 
too.  Even  Sympring  seems  to  forget 
his  gentlemanlike  apathy  in  the  ge- 
neral meiee.  *  Doosid  good  fun  this 
is,*  he  says  to  his  companions.  Well 
for  him  if  aU  his  pleasures  are  as 
harmless. 

Presently — ^boom  goes  the  gun  in 
the  Piazza,  and  immediately  the  car- 
riages file  off  right  and  left.  Most 
of  their  occupants  rush  back  to  the 
Corso,  and  reappear  at  l>al conies 
which  have  been  reserved  for  their 
especial  use.  For  three  quarters  of 
an  hour  longer  the  honest  folks  go 
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on  pepx>eimg  each  other  with  oon- 
fetti  and  flinging  bonqnets,  the  best 
of  whichj  originally  costinig  five  or 
six  panls  apiece,  may  now  be  bought 
for  a  few  baiooohL  Still  more  push- 
ing, hustling,  and  scrambling.  I 
come  up  to  poor  Chippenham  (who 
stands  about  fifty-nine  inches  in  his 
bluchers).  'Jolly  this,  ain't  it?' 
cries  the  little  sculptor ;  '  I've  just 
hit  an  old  party  up  there  between 
the  barnacles,  and  he's  so  riled,  in- 
stead of  taking  it  good-naturedly,  as 
he  art,'  While  he  is  exulting  over 
the  successful  shot,  a  huge  bon-bon 
alights  on  his  own  proboscis,  and  off 
goes  our  Uttle  Buonarotti  muttering 
his  wrath. 

Suddenly  there  is  commotion  in 
the  crowd,  and  fiEir  off,  up  the  long, 
long  street,  you  may  notice  it  divid- 
ing, like  the  Red  Sea:  the  great 
waves  of  human  life  roll  back  on 
either  side.  There  is  a  bloodless 
charge  of  cavalry.  They  begin  with 
a  trot,  which  grows  into  a  canter, 
then  a  gallop,  and  presently  they 
dash  by  us  at  an  awful  rate,  their 
sabres  and  cuirasses  gleaming  in  the 
sun.  The  crowd  closes  in  imme- 
diately behind  them,  and  is  again  in 
confusion.  But  when  this  ceremony 
has  been  performed  twice,  foot  sol- 
diers line  the  trottoirs,  and  the  course 
is  cleared  in  earnest  for  the  horse- 
race. 

There  is  a  breathless  pause. 

'  Ecco— Vengono !'  cnes  some  one, 
and  we  all  press  forward  to  look. 
It  is  a  wretched  dog  yelping  and 
frightened  to  death  by  the  shouts 
and  laughter  of  the  people.  Away 
he  goes  with  his  tail  between  his 
legs,  and  is  lost  in  the  distance. 

Two  minutes  more  of  suspense, 
and  a  sharp  clatter  is  heard.  Here 
they  come,  and  no  mistake.  '  Where, 
where?'  'Here!'  'There!'  Gone! 

I  declare  and  vow  all  I  saw  of  the 

race  was  a  horse's  tail,  three  hoofs, 

some  tinsel,  and  a  good  many  sparks 

of  fire.    The  race  is  over. 

•  •  *  • 

If  any  gentleman  should  feel  inclined 
to  read  over  the  above  description 
five  times,  he  may  have  some  slight 
notion  of  what  it  is  to  '  do '  a  week 
of  the  Carnival,  and  we  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  arrived  at  the  last 
night,  when  itinerant  and  amateur 

VOL.  I. — NO.  m. 


chandlers  are  rushing  about  selling 
little  wax  tapers  at  about  thrice 
their  usual  cost,  and  according  to  a 
time-honoured  custom,  we  are  all 
lighting  up  as  many  as  we  can  hold 
at  a  tune.  We  are  about  to  con- 
summate the  festivities  of  the  week 
by  the  intensely  amusing  sport  of 
blowing  out  every  neighbour's  can- 
dle that  we  can  reach,  and  then 
rekindling  our  own,  which  in  the 
mean  time,  of  course,  has  shared  a 
similar  fiEite.  The  whole  street  is 
blazing  with  a  fitful  flickering  light 
from  the  trottoir,  from  the  kennel, 
in  the  porches,  on  the  balconies, 
flashing  now  across  Mr  &ces  and 
nmking  bright  eyes  brighter  still  or 
throwing  deep  and  ugly  shadows  on 
some  scowling  brow  below. 

The  carriages  return  to  the  Corso. 
Confusion  recommences,  and  under 
cover  of  it,  a  good  deal  of  boisterous 
flirting  goes  on.  The  ladies  are 
especially  busy,  and  perhaps  may 
kindle  many  a  flame  to-night'  while 
they  are  extinguishing  another. 

Ah!  came'^e;  carpediem.  To- 
morrow we  shall  be  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes,  and  then 

Just  as  I  am  about  to  philosophize, 
I  hear  a  vigorous  puff  behind,  and 
whizz !  out  goes  my  light  '  Senza 
moccolo,  senza  moccoloooo!'  roars 
my  victorious  assailant,  and  disap- 
pears somewhere  in  the  crowd. 

'  Senza  moccolo !  sen — zamoc — 
colo !'  is  now  so  wildly  shouted  on 
all  sides,  that  the  words  appear  to 
have  lost  their  real  meanmg,  and 
to  have  become  an  eager  war-cry. 

Laughing,  shouting,  pushing, 
scrambling,  the  merry  mob  passes 
on.  A  minute  more,  and  the  car- 
nival will  be  over.  Senza  moccolo ! 
senza  moccoloo!  The  lights  are 
visibly  diminishing.  Hark!  there 
is  the  well-known  signal  Once 
more  my  taper  is  extinguished.  The 
smoke  curLs  round  a  dying  spark 
and  goes  up  into  the  night  air — 
Faugh !   how  it  smells  as  I  throw  it 

away.    Sic  transit  gloria  mundi. 
•  •  •  • 

On  Ash  Wednesday,  after  church, 
I  detected  Mr.  Trotman  in  the  act 
of  writing  verses  on  the  frivolities  of 
the  previous  week.*  He  presented 
me,  after  much  hesitation,  with  a 
copy  of  them,  on  the  express  con- 
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dition  that  they  were  to  be  read  by 
no  one  but  myself.  I  hope,  there- 
fore, he  will  forgive  me  when  he 
finds  that  I  have  taken  the  liberty 
of  introducing  them  to  *  London 
Society/ 

'  Hark  I    The  signal  guu  has  soanded. 
And  its  echo  has  rebonnded 
From  the  walls  on  which  was  founded  - 
Many  mighty  Caaara*  home. 
Riding  forth  In  lordly  state. 
Prince  and  dvic  potentate. 
Onward  come  to  celebrate 
Their  old  Gamiyiil  si  Rome. 

'  Flags  are  flyfaig— banners  swelling. 
The  festlTlties  foretelling* 
From  the  prood  Venetian's  dwslttng. 
To  St.  Mary's  modest  dome  :* 
In  long  vista— never  ending. 
Fair,  and  manly  forms  are  bending 
From  each  window,  lustre  lending 
To  the  Carnival  at  Rome. 


*  The  Oorso,  whidb  Is  the  chief  soene  of  the 
Ciimlval,  extends  flrora  the  Palazzo  di  Venezla  to 
the  church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Popolo. 


*  From  eadi  woricsliop,  field,  and  mait, 
hasf  sons  of  toll  depaft  $ 
The  palrfter  leaves  his  ittaglc  art» 
The  sago  fats  dotty  tone.* 
Witii  doH  care  fto  brow  is  aching, 
But  fbeir  labour  men  forsaking. 
Oome  by  hundreds  merry-making. 
To  the  Carnival  lU  Rome. 

'  Bonbons  drop  in  snowy  showers. 
Fairer  hands  are  striving  flowers. 
Called  in  Doris's  moesy  bowers. 
Or  Albano's  dusky  loam. 
Jfy  bouquet  fell  at  Laura's  feet. 
She  ndsed  it  with  a  grace  so  sweet ; 
Twas  matchless  in  that  crowded  street^ 
And  the  Oamivml  at  Rome. 

'  With  (he  speed  of  lightning  rylng 
Soon  the  fiery  steeds  come  hlefoff. 
Fifty  goads  around  them  flying 
On  their  tips  a  bloody  foam. 
Bat  ere  ends  this  Joyous  day. 
Let  us  give  one  cheer  and  say 
Viva-aaa  (which  means  hurray  I) 
For  the  Carnival  at  Rome.' 

Jaos  Easel. 
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dr,  €|)f  JbjpCrit  of  i^t  <Si%t* 

"ITTE'VE  heard  of  jewels,  gems,  and  Jnne, 
?  V     And  jesfiamine,  before ; 
May,  ma^c,  musical,  and  moon, 
Occnr  m  Tommy  Moore. 

Whisper  and  willow,  wind  and  weep. 

Bark,  dying,  desolation — 
A  modem  bonl  shonld  strictly  keep 

For  private  circolation. 

A  taruod  to  this  eternal  lay 

Of  sentiment  and  passion ; 
Give  ns  the  subjects  of  the  day 

Tossed  up  to  lUeet  the  fiuihion« 

The  sun,  the  moan,  the  fieeting  breath 

Of  violets,  ere  they  die. 
And  day  md  m'ght,  and  lore  amd  death. 

Are  bla&e  aJil,  and  dry. 

"We're  not  materialists,  to  think 

The  universe  eternal ; 
To  see  in  every  star  a  Imk 

To  mysteries  supernal. 

I^e  sober  Christian  men  we  know 
This  lesson — ^worth  the  learning, — 

The  workl's  used  up,  as  dry  as  tow. 
And  ready  for  the  burning. 
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And  poesy — ^its  fancies  blind — 

Its  world  of  tremulous  feeling — 
An  orange  sucked  from  lind  to  rind 

And  quite  unworth  the  peeling. 

But  still  some  praise  to  him  be  due 

Who,  from  such  sorry  &ring8. 
Contrives  to  cook  up  something  new  ' 

From  bitter  pips  and  parings. 

I  never  can  imagine  quite. 

Why  birds  are  made  to  sing. 
Or  the  same  flowers  to  shed  their  light 

Again  from  spring  to  spring. 

A  blithe  young  bird,  that  spends  its  days 

In  jocund  jubilations. 
And  haply  deems  its  old-world  lays 

Original  creations. 

Is  one  of  the  absurdest  things 

A  listening  world  can  hear ; 
A  song  that's  run  two  thousand  springs 

Falls  very  dull  upon  the  ear. 

But  oh !  the  nightingale  and  thrush. 

And  such  impassioned  wooers, 
I  fear  will  never  care  a  rush 

For  critics  and  reviewers. 

Afl  waves  the  wood,  as  &IL9  the  dew, 

As  springs  the  buttercup. 
That  comes  again,  whate'er  we  do 

To  kill,  and  cut  it  up. 

They  sing  because,  quoth  Dr.  Watts, 

'  It  is  their  nature  to/ 
Just  as  the  blue  forget-me-nots 

Persist  in  being  blue. 

But  thou,  0  Poet!  seek  no  more 

Thy  vain  conceits  to  father, 
We've  beard  of  joy  and  grief  before 

Of  moonlight  memories — rather ! 

And  as  for  songs  by  stream  and  grove 

They're  older  than  Silenus, 
While  from  the  rifled  flowers  of  love 

There's  not  a  leaf  to  glean  us. 

Good  night,  my  friend,  the  moon  shines  pale 

Through  clouds  of  pearly  glow — 
'Tis  pretfy,  but  exceeding  steiJe, 

And  most  supremely  i^ow. 

Good  night — the  tide  flows  fast  and  clear 

To  fill  the  moon-ht  bays — 
But  that  it's  done  for  many  a  year. 

And  now  it  never  pays. 

Good  night— a  soft  voice  sighs  'good  night,' 

In  murmurous  modulatipns, 
'Tis  Echo — ^but  how  tame  and  trite 

Her  puerile  publications ! 

G.F. 
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THE  SIDEBOAED  VIEW  OF  SOCIETY : 

As  SEEN  BT  A  '  MaN  WHO  WaITB  OxJT,' 


I  AM  a  confirmed  inyalid,  con- 
demned, after  a  youth  and  man- 
hood of  remarkable  actiYity,  to  an 
elderlyhood   of    Bath   chairs    and 
sanatory  regulations,  dependent  on 
my  medical  man,  and  reduced  to  a 
limited  field  of  observation.    '  Why, 
then,   stiiye  to    bloom   in   print? 
What   can   you   have  to   say   for 
yourself?'  ejaculates  the  un-gentle 
reader.    A  great  deal,  I  assure  you. 
I  am  chatty  and  sympathetic;  and 
men,  women,  and  children  come  to 
my  Bath  chair  and  tell  me  their 
troubles,  their  triumphs,  their  small 
views  of  life,  their  little  convictions, 
their  large  condemnations  of  their 
neighbours, — and   this   filtering  of 
'  all   sorts '   produces  a  curiously 
flavoured  whole — equal,  perhaps,  to 
a  sermon  under   many  heads   on 
charity,  forbearance,   and   forgive- 
ness. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  stumbled  on  a 
new  experience  to  me,  which  I  may 
term  i&e  'Sideboard  View  of  Sch 

ciety/ 

It  was  a  rare  sunny  day.  My 
chair  and  myself  were  stationary 
under  one  of  the  large  trees  in  Ken- 
sington Gardens,  to  permit  the  cha- 
rioteer (if  the  appellation  be  allow- 
able) time  to  breathe  after  toiling 
up  a  short  but  steep  acclivity.  He 
was  a  quiet,  punctual,  civil  man, 
with  keen  gray  eyes  and  solenm  pro- 
priety of  demeanour.  I  had  often 
spoken  to  him  during  his  short 
rests,  but  had  as  yet  drawn  forth 
little  more  than  monosyllabic  an- 
swers. 'Brown,'  said  I,  observing 
him  smother  half  a  dozen  consecu- 
tive yawns,  and  that  he  wore  a 
peculiarly  pallid,  pasty  aspect,  '  you 
look  ill ;  you  yawn.  You  nad  better 
let  me  prescribe  a  tonic  for  you 
before  you  get  permanently  out  of 
health.' 

'  Outof  health!    No,sir;  out  late 
last  night,  sir/ 

'  Out  late  at  night,  Brown?'  said 
I,  reprovingly. 


'Yes,  sir,'  he  replied,  'I  waits 
out' (he  called  it  'hout'). 

'Oh!'  I  retumed-~a  vista  of  cu- 
rious knowledge  opening  before  me 
— an  occasional  waiter,  eh?' 

*  Just  so,  sir.' 

'  You  miust  be  a  good  deal  behind 
the  scenes,  then,— up  to  the  short- 
comings of  plate  and  contrivances 
in  crockery,  eh !  Brown?* 

*  Don't  know  about  the  scenes, 
sir ;  but  I  know  there's  a  rum  lot  to 
be  seen  from  behind  chairs.' 

'  Ha !  And  I  should  say  you  saw 
as  much  as  your  neighbours.' 

'  If  s  my  dooiy,  sir,  to  have  my 
heyes  on  heveryono.'  He  spoke 
with  solemn  emphasis,  and  aspirated 
accordingly. 

'  There's  no  end  of  life  to  be  seen 
by  a  man  who  waits  out,'  said  he 
meditatively,  breaking  at  length  into 
confidence  and  loquacity.    '  It  is  not 
to  every  one  I  would  telk  of  the 
houses  as  I  gets  my  bread  by;  but  to 
a  gentleman  like  you '  (which,  being 
interpreted,  meant  'a  poor  old  fel- 
low who  can  do  no  mischief ')  '  I 
don't  mind  saying  that  for  all  the 
outsides  of  houses  are  so  like  there's 
no  two  of  the  insides   the  same. 
Some  are  as  stiff  as  pokers,  and 
rubbed  up  to  that  state  (k  polish 
that  they  are  as  slippery  as  ice; 
others,  again,  so  loose  m  the  jointe 
that    won't  work   nohow.    And  I 
don't   know   which  is   the  worst 
Bless  your  heart,  sir,  by  the  time 
I've  put  on  my  pumps  in  the  pan- 
try>  drunk  a  gkiss  of  ale  in  the 
kitchen,  and  took  over  the   plate 
from  the  parlour-maid,  I  can  tell 
the  whole  bearings  of  the  estiibliBh- 
ment— if  ite  stiff  or  loose,  or  flimsy 
or  solid.' 

*  I  suppose,'  said  I, '  you  are  sel- 
dom engaged  where  men  servante 
are  kept?' 

'  Oh !  dear  yes,  sir.  They  always 
want  supemoomeraries.  You  see, 
no  one,  'cept  p'raps  a  lord,  has 
enough  men,  or  women  either,  to 
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ynii  on  twenty  people.    But  I  don't 
care  to  go  to  those  mmilies  as  keeps 
flunkeys :  they  always  make  believe 
to  look  down  on  the  waiter,  and  gives 
theirselves  airs,  though  they  have 
quite  a  limited  sphere  compared  to  a 
man  who  waits  out.    No,  sir,  I  like 
a  female  estabhshment '  (poor  Brown 
had   no   idea  of  an  A^^pemone). 
'  They  mind  what  you  say,  look  to 
your   little   comforts,  and   doesn't 
dispute  your  superior  information. 
But,  sir,  of  all  the  houses  to  wait  in 
there's  none  like  a  good  comfort- 
able widow  lady's,  with  daughters. 
Grentlemen  are  so  ready  to  cut  up 
rough ;  but  the  ladies,  if  you  keep 
a  civH  tongue  in  your  head,  have  a 
deal  of  consideration — ^that  is,  a  good 
many  of  them ;  not  all,  as  I'll  men- 
tion to  you.    But  there's  a  widow 
down  there  in  Acacia  Villas,  with 
two  nice  young  ladies — ^her  husband 
was  something  in  the  army;   she 
iJways  has  his  picture  in  a  teA  coat 
on  her  buzzum — a  fine  i)erBonable 
woman,  as  you  can  hear  two  pair  of 
stairs  off  rustling  in  a  stiff  silk 
gown.     And  doesn't  she  make  the 
whole  house  keep  up  to  time !  but 
all  pleasantly.     There  is  always  a 
right  good  supper  there,  and  plenty 
of  ale,  and  a  first-rato  plain  dinner 
for  the  company— the  best  of  soup 
and  fish,  game  and  poultry,  and  lots 
of  nice  vegitables  and  fruit,  but  no 
side  dishes,  'cept  a  curry.     And, 
then,  how  I've  .seen  the  old  yellow 
nabobs  pitoh  into  the  curries,  and 
be  like  to  bust  themselves  witib  fire 
and  brimstone  stuff  of  chutney  and 
mangoes,  and  the  Uke  of  such  out- 
landish  burning    rubbish.'      Here 
Brown's  face  assumed  a  look  of  in- 
tense disgust     '  She  doesn't  care 
two  pins  what  Mrs.  this  or  that  or 
t'other  has  for  her  dinners.    "  But," 
says  she  to  me,  the  fast  time  I 
waited  at  Acada  Villas,  "  you'll  have 
no  side  dishes  and  trash  to  hand 
about     Be  quick  with   the  vegi- 
tables and  sauces,  see  that  every 
one's  glass  is  kept  full,  and  whoever 
is  not  satisfied  without  Bussian  rub- 
bish and  cat-pie  entrees  may  go  else- 
where for 'em."    Ah!  she  is  a  clever 
woman!     Every  one  is  merry  and 
comfortable  there,  sir;  for  there's  a 
wonderful  likeness  between  the  com- 
pany and  the  dinner.' 


'Tlra  food  and  the  feeders?'  I 
ejaculated. 

*  Just  so,  sir.  Why,  sir,  there's 
a  heartiness  about  widows  (as  has 
money,  of  course)  thaf  s  quite  plea- 
sant to  see.  But  this  one  will  stand 
no  nonsense;  not  she.  Do  your 
work,  and  play  arterwards.  Thaf  s 
her  motto.' 

*  But,  from  what  you  say,'  I  inter- 
posed, seeing  him  pause, '  all  ladies 
are  not  equtdly  considerate?' 

'Well!  no,  sir.  I  have  received 
no  end  of  kindness  from  ladies,  but 
there  is  some  on  'em  that  is  just 
cayenne  and  lemon-juice  together.' 

'  Not  a  pleasant  compound/  I  re- 
marked. 

'  No,  sir,  not  at  all.  Why,  there's 
some  houses  as  three  times  seven 
and  six  would  not  pay  you  to  wait 
in.  Down  there  in  Albion  Terrace 
there's  a  lady,  and  isn't  she  stylish ! 
She  is  so  genteel,  sir— -that—in  short 
I  know  nothmg  genteelerl  There 
is  not  a  thing,  from  a  knife-rest  to 
an  6pergne,  that  she  hasn't  a  big 
name  for.  She  has  rayther  a  grand 
turn  out  of  glass  and  silver,  and 
china,  and  all  that—the  table  looks 
very  well  I  must  say — but  the  looks 
is  the  best  of  it  She  is  fond  of  the 
Eoosian  style,  isn't  she?  She  says 
to  a  lady  I  was  handing  tea  to  one 
night,  ''  It's  elegant  and  inexpen- 
sive," says  she.  But  you  know,  sir, 
five  shillings'  worth  of  flowers  and 
green,  with  a  good  lot  of  paper  and 
artificials,  make  a  wondemil  show ; 
and,'  lowering  his  voice,  '  I  myself 
see  two  roses  in  a  wine-cooler  on 
Tuesday  as  I  observed  in  her  own 
bonnet  in  church  on  Sunday,  the 
^^entical  same.'  He  paused  to  see 
the  effect  of  this  revelation.  '  She's 
purfessional,'  he  resumed,  evidently 
rail  of  his  subject,  '  strongly  pur- 
fessional.' 

'  How,'  I  said ; '  in  what  line?  Do 
you  mean  an  artist  ?' 

'  A  hartist,  sir  !'  he  exclaimed ; 
'  Law  bless  you,  sir,  she  would  as 
soon  be  a  charwoman  1  Not  but  that 
she  idways  has  a  hartist  or  two  in 
the  evening,  just  as  you  have  oHves 
or  ice  after  dinner,  because  if  s  gen- 
teel ;  but  there  is  never  no  knife  nor 
fork  for  'em ;  you  see  they  give  no- 
thing but  talk  in  return—there's  no 
use  in  feeding  them.    What  I  mean 
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by  '' puzfessionar'  is  law,  and  the 
lady  I'm  mentioning  thii^s  it  the 
genteelest  trade  going—her  hnsband 
is  in  the  law.  He  is  a  ciixiouB  litUe 
chap — ^very  curioas :  he  never  med- 
dles in  anything  about  the  dinner ; 
but  it's  my  belief  he  has  his  own 
way  about  things  out  o'  doors.  And 
I  will  say^  that  if  I  wanted  a  trifle 
bf  law,  it  isn't  to  him  I  would  go. 
He  is  thin  and  dry,  and  awfiil  clean, 
like  the  streets  on  a  March  day, 
when  a  sharp  wind  sweeps  'em  clear. 
He  IooIeb  through  and  through  you, 
aiKl  says  yeiy  little;  but  I  dcm't 
thiok  he  is  quite  as  genteel  as  she 
is;  and/  with  a  gekiuine  burst  of 
admiration,  '  there  isn't  a  deverer 
woman  ia  all  Londom  than  that  'ere! 
She  imii  handsame,  but  there's  not 
two  pe(^^  among  sJl  lEiie  knows  has 
finmd  it  oat.  She  dresses— doesn't 
she  dress ! — ^and  what  with  a  flower 
lioe  and  a  bit  of  laoe  there,  a  piece 
of  libboQ  't  other  place,  you  never 
seem  to  see  her  aoy  way  but  the  way 
she  choosesl  Only  she  sometimes 
bolters  you  a  bat  with  too  many  di- 
rections, and  thaf  8  the  only  mi»bake 
hever  we  makes,  as  /  loiows  on. 
But  it's  always  the  same !  As  soon 
as  I  am  in  the  house  the  words  is, 
''  Missis  is  waitin'  to  speak  to  you 
in  the  di^png-room;"  and  there  she 
is  in*a  sort  of  gown  that  is  not  fit 
for  a  drawing-soom  and  too  fine  for 
a  bed-room,  witii  a  lot  of  silver  and 
glass  (^read  out  before  hear,  and  she 
counts  '«m  all,  and  makes  me  ob- 
nerve  they  axe  all  right:  then  she 
win  turn  to  a  young  lady  as  lives 
wiili  her,  acd  says,  ^  You  see,  my 
dear,  the  number  and  condition  of 
these  things;  you  will  be  so  good  as 
to  take  them  up  from  Brown  to- 
night before  he  goes ;"  and  then  she 
has  fiffy  directions  to  give—"  Don't 
take  the  sherry  round  more  than 
l^iee  times,  Brown,  if  you  please, 
and  the  hock  and  champagne  twice. 
Pour  out  the  champagne  boldly, 
and  just  let  the  froth  touch  the  top 
of  1i^  glass ;  stop  then :  there's  no- 
thing so  ungenteel  as  a  full  glass. 
Mind  what  I  si^— never  fill  up  any 
glass,  it  is  «>  vulgar."  Eveiything 
that  is  full  is  vulgar  with  her.  And 
then  about  the  dishes — ^how  one  was 
to  be  earned  iq>  one  side,  and  ano- 
ther down  the  opposite,  so  as  to  spin 


out  four  comets  into  eight;  but 
there  she  is  not  fiur  wrong,  for  no 
one  scarce  ever  tastes  an  es^ros, 
as  they  are  called.  TImu  it  is, 
"Brown,  there  are  a  pair  of  duds 
at  the  seoond  course,  see  that  you 
make  them  go  once  round" — ^maybe 
to  sixteen — "  vsA  the  two  ice  shapes, 
they  ought  to  serro  twitse  round." 
Law  bless  you«  sir,  she  knows  to 
a  grain  how  muoh  can  be  got  out  of 
everything,  and  so  on«  till  before  I 
was  accustomed  to  her  I  used  to 
make  a  horrid  mess  between  iaa 
and  variety  of  orders;  for  tiiough  it 
is,  "  If  you  please,"  at  every  torn, 
the  wQids  sound  much  more  like, 
"Mind  your  eye,  or  I'll  pitch  into 
you;"  and  at  the  end  die  finidMB 
mostly  with  "  Bemember  what  lMy» 
for  I  must  not  have  my  mmd  dto- 
turbed  during  dinner."  Then  away 
she  sails,  an  hour  and  a  half  before 
hand,  to  dress,  and  leavies  miss  to 
watch.  Will  you  move  on  a  bit,  an:/ 
interrupting  iiimseli^  '  p'laps  I  am 
tiring  you.' 

'  f^  from  it.  Brown;  I  am  much 
interested.' 

'  If  ever  there  was  a  poor  thing 
worked  hard  for  a  crnat — and  a 
mighty  dry  one,'  he  resumed  refieo- 
tively— '  it^s  the  cousin.  She  is  so 
cowed  by  the  mtsas  that  die  is 
afraid  of  every  one ;  the  cook's  just 
awfiil  to  her ;  anid  die  is  honii 
frightened  to  do  and  say  the  thhigs 
she  is  bid  to  me.  She  is  supposed 
to  be  in  delicate  'ealth,  and  can't 
dine  at  table ;  so,  after  hanging  about 
to  see  that  nothing's  touch^,  till 
dinner's  just  announced,  she  scarries 
away  into  a  small  back  room  tb^ 
call  the  library,  with  a  skylight  to 
it,  and  there  she  sits  until  the  last 
gentieman'e  up,  and  then  she  comes 
in  and  locks  away  even  to  a  sti^y 
cherry.  I  feels  for  that  poor  girl«  I 
do;  there's  no  life  or  comfort  left 
to  her;  and  she'd  be  pretty  if  she 
had  a  hope  or  a  kind  word.  See,  air, 
I'm  a  poor  man,  and  I  have  a  little 
girl  as  will  have  to  work  lor  her 
bread,  but  before  I'd  have  her  Iflce 
that  young  lady,  I'd  walk  cheerfrd 
after  her  to  EensaJ  Green.' 

He  paused,  and  taking  off  his  hat, 
wiped  his  brow. 

'  You  cannot  much  like  to  wait  in 
Albion  Terrace  ?' 
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'No,  sir;  yet  I  was  sorry  to  lose 
a  "  waitin,"  and  Til  never  be  sent 
for  to  Albion  Terrace  again.' 
'  How?'  I  asked. 

'  You  see,  sir,  it  was  througk'elp- 
ing  of  another/ 
'  How  did  that  injure  you?* 
TU  tell  you,  sir.    There  was  a 
smartish  young  man,  cousin  to  my 
wife,  as  wanted  to  get  on  in  the 
waiMn'  line ;  active  and  good-lookin', 
but "  Hirifih"  and  "  needn't  apply," 
you  know.     Well,   sir,   I  wished 
to  give  him  a  turn;  and  one  day 
there  was  an  out-and-out  spread  at 
i^  Terrace,  and  I  recommends  him 
to  hact  under  me  (he  goes  for  three 
and  six,  yon  know^,  and  xedJJj,  sir, 
it's  a  good  'ouse  to  learn  in,  theice 
are  so  many  gentilities;  so  says  I, 
"Do  what  I  Did  you;  keep  your 
mouth  shut,  and  p'raps  it  will  be  an 
opening."    So  lie  puts  on  his  best, 
and  looks  very  respectable.    Now, 
if  s  a  way  with  the  lady  we're  a 
taUrin'  of  to  liave  any  rich  old  cove 
as  she  wants  to  please  put  alongside 
of  her,  and  then,  as  I'm  putting  the 
usual  thimblefol  into  his  £;lass,  she'll 
say,  with  such  a  sweet  smue, "  Brown 
wants  to  put  you  on  half-rations, 
I  think,  Mr.  Sonandnao— be  more 
bountiful,  Brown,  if  you  please." 
Then  you  see  that  particklar  chap 
gets  full  and  plenty,  and  he  doesn  t 
notice  how  the  rest  are  put  off,  or 
thii^  it's  my  hignorance.    It's  a 
dodge  I've  seen  her  do  twenty  times. 
Well,  on  this  here  hoccasion,  John- 
son (his  name's  Murphy,  but  that, 
you  know,  would  never  pay),  John- 
son, of  course,  was  by  when  she  give 
"the  usual  lot  of  oi^iers  and  direc- 
tions ;  and  because  it  was  a  bigger 
diimer  than  usual,  and  a  strange 
man,  she  was  more  perticler  nor 
hever  about  the  wine.   Johnson  was 
furly  struck  witii  fear  at  the  way 
she  has  of  saying,  "  J/  you  please," 
and  was  ray ther  unhinged  before  the 
company  came  in ;  however,  he  got 
on  very  well  tiU  it  came  to  the  wine. 
Now,  this  day  there  was  a  most  un- 
common rich  old  gent  from  India' 
(he  said  the  Hiiyees),  'that  might 
have  had  gold  to  eat  if  he'd  ask  it, 
sitting  next  the  missis,  and  Johnson, 
trembUng  to  have  to  serve  the  wine 
so  near  her,  puts  in  about  a  thimble- 
ful, and  she  makes  the  usual  re- 


mark :  this  bothered  him  so,  he 
didn't  know  what  to  do,  so  he  puts 
in  another  thimbleful,  at  which 
she  &owns  sudden  upon  him,  and 
signs  for  more,  which,  not  under- 
standing, he  says  in  a  loud  whisper, 
"  Three  quarthers  full,  shure  ye  tould 
me  yerself."  I  thought  the  old 
gent  would  have  bust  a  laughin'. 
"  You've  got  a  character  there, 
nia'am,"  says  he.  She  looked  all 
colours  in  a  minute.  They  say  he 
never  took  wittles  in  that  house 
agin,  but  went  and  adopted  a  ne- 
phew in  some  City  office — all  I  know 
18,>  we  were  packed  off,  and  never 
sent  for  no  more.  It  wasn't  a  plea- 
sant 'ouse  to  wait  in^  but  still  it  is  a 
loss.' 

Brown  here,  without  consulting 
me,  disappeared  behind  the  chair, 
and  propelled  me  in  sQence  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour^  during  which 
time  I  meditated  how  I  i^ould  in- 
duce him  to  renew  his  revelation, 
which  amused  me  greatly. 

'  Let  us  stop  here  by  this  disputed 
ride/  I  said  at  lengthy  and  we  came 
to  a  stand  by  the  newly-erected 
rails.  Brown  stood  a  littie  in  ad- 
vance, leaning  against  them  medita- 
tively. Suddenly  turning  to  me,  he 
eixclaimed — 

'  There's  a  gentieman,  but,  passed 
at  the  other  side  as  employs  me, 
and  his  house  is  just  the  direct  op- 
posite of  the  one  I've  been  telling 
you  of;  it  is  just  too  much  the  other 
way.  Bless  your  'eart!  the  meat  and 
the  vegetables  and  the  bread  thaf  s 
lymg  about  in  that  'ere  basement, 
and  the  bundles  and  bundles  of  fire- 
wood, and  cheese  and  potatoes,  and 
eggs,  and  kitohing  stuff,  and  stale 
rnHk,  to  say  nothmk  of  jam  pots, 
not  empty,  and  scutties  full  of  coaJs, 
and  no  end  of  things  as  the  charwo- 
man carries  away — ^they  would  keep 
three  fiGunilies.    It  is  a  grand  house, 
the  colonel's  (he  was  a  colonel  in 
India),  but  somehow  if  s  never  all 
right;  there's  a  something  broke  in 
every  room,  and  curiosities  of  all 
kinds  that  you  could  write   your 
name  on  in  dust,  yet  they  keep  four 
women,  and  a  boy  in  buttons ;  and 
of  all  the  boys  I'  hever  come  across, 
that's  the  most  precocious  young 
wiUain :  he  keeps  a  lob-eared  rabbit 
and  two  squirrels  in  the  front  arey ;. 
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and  the  bills  for  parsley  and  lettuce 
and  nuts,  and  oh  I  don't  know  what 
as  he  has  at  the  greengrocer's,  would 
driye  a  careful  missus  into  a  lunatic 
'sylum  ;  but  the  missis  there  is  a 
grand  lady,  on  another  tack  from 
the  last  as  I  mentioned.  She  cer- 
tainly is  a  Uberal  lady,  and  I  might 
get  drunk  and  carry  hoff  no  end  of 
wittlea  every  time  I  waits  there, 
there  is  such  a  lot  of  things  lying 
about  as  she  never  asks  after,  but 
I'd  scorn  it;  then  you  see,  sir,  all 
this  plenty  might  be  taken,  but  it 
isn't  given.  There's  another  lady, 
as  I'll  tell  you  of  presently ;  she 
knows  the  difference.  The  dinners 
there  are  of  that  sort  that  the  very 
men  oa  puts  the  things  on  the  table 
ought  to  be  a  trifle  over  the  common 
as  to  strength  and  height.  Now, 
for  a  small  party— say  six  or  eighth 
I've  seen  a  boiled  leg  of  mutton, 
almost  too  much  ibr  me  to  lift,  a  big 
roast  turkey  with  about  three  pound 
of  sausages  round  it,  a  large-sized 
pig's  cheek,  and  a  curry,  beside  fish, 
and  two  or  three  kinds  of  vegitables ; 
it's  melancholy,  to  say  nothink  of  its 
being  wulgar!  When  there's  a  spread 
there's  generally  two  women  in  to 
'elp  the  cook  and  parlourmaid,  there's 
myself  and  a  stucK-up  chap  as  thinks 
a  deal  more  of  hisself  than  I  do,  who 
gets  his  'alf  suvrin  for  carving,  and 
another  under  him,  but  the  whole 
three  of  us  are  scarcely  able  to  keep 
that  page  out  of  mischief:  he  seems 
to  have  a  spite  against  us;  whips 
away  plates  before  people's  half  done, 
and  keeps  tlirusting  wrong  sauces 
under  the  company's  noses,  wine 
sauce  to  ^:ame,  and  p'raps  lobster- 
sauce  to  hiced  pudding.  I've  heard 
tell  of  banditti  in  Hitly,  and  that 
'ere  boy's  a  banditti ;  he's  never  con- 
tent to  have  one  tiling  at  a  time  on 
a  plate,  but  as  soon  as  a  slice,  may 
be  of  roast  beef,  is  put  on,  away  he 
goes  and  gets  a  shce  of  tongue,  or  a 
spoonful  of  curry,  or  some  other  out- 
of-the-way  mixture;  he  has  no  ci- 
vilization. And  then  the  state  of 
the  plate  and  glasses— if  s  something 
hawful!' 

Here  Brown  paused  with  tragic 
effect. 

'  It's  a  desperate  business  there 
to  get  up  the  nentres,  and  as  to  the 
second  course!  bless  your  'eort,  sirl 


I've  seen  the  missis  (I  name  no 
names)  turn  round  every  bracelet  on 
her  harms  a  dozen  times,  and  the 
last  word  of  conversation  just  die 
away,  till  you  might  hear  tmit  chap 
as  carves,  a  breathin'  hard  behind 
the  master's  chair;  and  when  I've 
stole  away  to  see  if  the  Mtching 
chimney's  a  fire,  or  any  other  such 
misfoiiune  happened,  maybe  I  find 
the  cook  a  sitting  at  one  side  of  the 
table,  and  the  charwoman  at  the 
other,  discussing  wages  on'  bonnets 
over  a  bottle  of  wine,  bs  they  has  for 
sauces ;  then  when  I  go  in  rayther 
in  a  flutter,  the  cook  will  say,  quite 
hoity  toity,  "  Gracious  goodness, 
Mr.  Brown,  where's  the  hurry?  give 
the  company  time  to  digest  their 
food,  were  not  slaves,  are  we?" 
Oh !  she's  a  cool  hand,  that  'ere  cook ; 
then  when  I  comes  back,  there's  the 
old  colonel  a  shoutin',  "  What  the 
d — I's  become  of  the  dinner?"  disre- 
gordin'  manners  altogether.  As  to 
Qie  young  ladies  (there's  four  of 
them)  they  don't  care  for  nothing, 
except  the  gents  along  side  of  'em ; 
and  they  always  do  have  gents  with 
no  end  of  moustachiers  and  shirt- 
fronts,  to  take  them  down  to  dinner ; 
swells,  you  know,  sir,  as  always  has 
a  French  name  for  hevery  dish, 
and  don't  they  want  waitin'  on! 
And  then  the  young  ladies  keep 
laughin'  an'  showing  their  teeth,  an' 
tosfflng  their  heads,  an'  chattering 
like  so  many  canary  birds.  They 
are  no  more  like  some  ladies,  as  we 
hands  coffee  to  in  the  drawin'  room, 
quarter  of  an  hour  orter  lounging 
about  half  asleep,  than  a  dancing- 
dog  is  to  a  dormouse.'  Brown 
paused  after  this  imaginative  effort, 
and  taking  out  his  handkerchief, 
flicked  away  the  dust  from  the 
panels  of  the  chair,  then  resumed, 
meditatively :  '  There's  no  end  of 
differences  between  houses  and  din- 
ners, but  p'raps  the  greatest  differ- 
ences is  in  talk.  Why,  sir,  it's 
downright  curious  to  listen  to  one 
set  of  people,  one  day,  and  another 
to-morrow,  and  so  on.  At  the  house 
as  I  mentioned  to  you  (the  widow's) 
tlie  conversation  is  just  like  the 
dinner,  it's  plain,  but  pleasant ;  the 
gentlemen  are  a  little  fond  of  old 
fashions  in  politics,  and  horses,  and 
all  that;  but  then  th^  never  Eeem 
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to  look  down  on  any  one,  only  the 
old  milintary  gents  don't  like  "  The 
Times"  writmg  about  milintary 
affairs.  I've  heard  a  deal  of  hard 
swearing  about  it  after  the  ladied 
haye  left  the  room ;  they  don't  know 
no  French  names  for  nothink,  but 
they  are  all  gentlemen,  an'  the  ladies, 
some  of  them  in  perticlar,  couldn't 
be  given  the  go-by  nowhere.  Then 
at  Mother  one,  it's  all  cut  an'  dry ; 
one  begins,  maybe,  about  the  court, 
and  what  Her  Ms^ty  wore  there; 
and  another  will  cut  in  with  the 
last  Philharmonic;  they're  strong 
in  ooncertH  at  Albion  Terrace,  but 
whatever  the  talk's  about,  you  may 
be  sure  if  s  all  fashionable  and  cor- 
rect; no  one  ever  forgets  hisself 
there.  I  sometimes  think  if  s  in 
the  Booshian  style  as  well  as  the 
dinners,  for  they  say  Booshia's  a 
terrible  hicy  place,  and  everything 
as  is  said  there  might  have  been 
packed  in  hice  twenty  years  back, 
for  all  the  life  it  has ;  then  I  knows 
as  well  as  if  I  was  inside  of  her,  the 
missis  never  is  'appy  xmless  she 
sends  away  two  or  three  of  the  ladies 
dying  of  spite,  to  see  how  much 
better  she  can  do  things  on  less 
than  they  can,  and  two  or  three  of 
the  gentlemen  downright  cross  with 
their  wives  because  she  manages  to 
make  them  think  her  so  much  care- 
fuller,  and  closer,  and  sweeter,  and 
milder,  and  what  not,  something  be- 
tween a  hangel  and  a  screw.  I  wiedi 
they  had  her,  that's  alL  An'  doesn't 
she  swell  out  as  she  says,  "  You 
will  despise  my  small  ways  and 
methodical  system  after  your  mag- 
nificent style  of  doing  things,  when 
p'raps  everything  has  gone  wrong 
at  f  other's  own  house  a  few  days 
before.  I  know  how  she  sours  every 
one,  by  the  way  the  ladies  speak,  so 
vexed  like,  when  they  comes  out 
Ah !  if  s  wonderful  what  a  deal  of 
money  the  nobs  spend  to  make  one 
another  uncom/orUMe,' 

*  You  are  a  philosopher,  Brown,'  I 
Temarked,  '  and  well  versed  in  the 
flcience  of  generalizing.' 

'  As  to  that,  sir,  I'm  an  ignorant 
man,  but  I  do  see  a  pretty  large 
fiprinkling  of  generals,  ^specially  at 
the  colonel's,  and  I  should  say  they 
axe  rayther  a  greedy  lot !  At  their 
oge  you  see,  sir,  it's  not  the  ladies 


nor  the  conversation,  so  much  as 
the  wittels,  thafs  the  hobject;  one 
keeps  bawling  for  bread,  and  another 
for  wine,  and  others  for  more  sauces 
and  pickles  than  ever  was  found  in 
any  cookery  book;  and  not  one  of 
them  will  wait  a  minute — 'till  a 
waiter  doesn't  know  what  to  lay 
his  hands  on  first  The  talk  there, 
too,  is  different  again,  if  s  very  mil- 
intary; the  ladies  never  mentions 
any  one's  name,  but  they  add  the 
regiment  he  belongs  to.  All  the 
fanny  stories,  too,  are  about  majors 
and  cajptains,  or  new  joined  hofficers ; 
the  cunous  thing  is,  that  no  stranger 
as  didn't  know  all  the  ins  and  outs 
of  everybody,  would  be  able  to  find 
out  where  the  fun  was;  but  the 
company  there  is  easy  made  laugh 
and  as  easy  put  in  a  passion. 

'  Bless  your  'eart,  sir,  I've  heard 
such  contradictions  flying  across  the 
table,  as  you'd  think  would  lead  to 
blows.  I've  heard  the  young  ladies 
theirselves  snap  each  other  up  won- 
derful. They  are  fond  of  mshion, 
too,  at  the  colonel's ;  but  it's  a  dif- 
ferent sort  from  Albion  Terrace, 
more  whaf  s  called  Fast,  and  the 
ladies  do  sometimes,'  lowering  his 
voice,  '  sing  comic  songs—not  often 
— but  I  have  heard  them ;  and  the 
gents  all  have  a  "  baccy "  before 
Siey  go  away;  still  they  are  open- 
handed,  and  I  think  a  deal  more  on 
'em  than  that  stuck-up  set  at  the 
Terrace.  Now  sir,'  ne  resumed, 
'  if  y're  not  tired,  I  should  like  to 
name  another  fiimily,  as  goes  on 
quite  a  different  line  from  all  Fve 
named  before,  that  you  may  not 
think  I  find  fault  wi&  all  my  em- 
ployers ;  far  from  it,  only  I  feel  in- 
clined to  speak  confidential  to  you. 
But  there's  a  house  not  half  an 
hour's  walk  from  here  as  it's  a 
pleasure  to  go  into — Laurel  Lodge, 

down  by  P Square.    If  s  not  a 

fine  house,  nor  a  rich  family,  least- 
ways nothing  to  speak  of;  but 
there's  a  ooimort  and  a  nicely,  not 
to  say  a  helegance  about  that  'ere 
establishment  as  beats  most  places 
high  and  low  as  I  waits  in.  The 
gentleman's  something  in  the  City, 
a  good-looking  man  though  not 
handsome,  and  a  bit  hasty  and  wil- 
ful ;  but  if  s  the  lady  that's  at  the 
top  and  bottom  of  everything.    It's 
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a  house  I  like  to  go  to«  a  pretty 
plaoe^  with  lots  of  flowers  and  pie- 
tuies,  and  no  end  of  nice  things^  all 
put  just  in  the  light  place^  mi  as 
neat  and  tidy  as  if  bo  one  ever  moved 
about,  and  yet  not  cumbersoioe. 
The  lady  is  not  to  say  a  beauty,  but 
pleasant-looking,  and  iqteaks  so  soft 
and  kind.  There's  a  laige  asid  a 
small  diawjng-room  at  one  side  of 
the  hall,  and  a  dining-room  and 
monung-foom  at  the  other.  They 
never  have  what  may  be  called  a 
great  spread  there,  never  anoie  than 
ten  or  twelve,  and  no  chanmagne; 
port  and  sherry  and  elttret,  but  all 
Tery  pertidac,  I've  been  told;  and 
they  only  keep  tbzee  women,  oock, 
housemaid,  and  nursemaid,  for  there 
ace  two  pretty  children,  a  boy  anda 
girl,  about  four  an'  five  year  old. 
Then  they  have  a  nice  lot  -of  plate, 
though  some  of  it  is  veoEj  old-fiifih- 
ioned,  and  there  it  is  as  dean  an' 
bright  as  a  new  pin,  all  laid  out 
ready  when  I  goes  in,  and  tiie  glass 
the  same ;  and  the  missis,  p'raps,  will 
be  putting  fresh  flowers  a  a  pretty 
basket  they  use  for  the  middle  of 
the  table  instead  of  a  heavy  4pergne ; 
and  then  she  has  just  a  iew  direc- 
tions to  give,  so  clear  tbat  it  would 
be  a  stupid  indeed  as  would  make  a 
nnstake ;  and  then  away  she  goes  to 
play  with  the  childien,  or  sing  to 
wem,  or  something.  There's  no 
kind  of  fluny  in  that  establishment 
The  dinner  is  the  same  sort  they 
have  every  day,  only  more  of  it,  and 
one  or  two  perticlar  dishes,  and 
hice  p'raps  ficom  the  confectioner's, 
what  can't  be  done  in  the  usual  run 
of  MtchingB,  but  every  one  knows 
his  own  work  there.  They  has 
these  sort  of  dinners  two  or  three 
times  a  month,  and  they  are  used  to 
them ;  the  cook,  she  is  a  steady  one ; 
and  though  she  has  your  supper 
light  good  and  oomfoitable,  with  a 
first-rate  pot  of  porter,  takes  good 
care  of  the  wittles,  and  knows  they'll 
be  looked  after  the  next  day.  Then 
the  nussis  will  be  dressed  an'  ready 
and  ghde  in  so  quiet  and  composed, 
and  sure  of  herself  when  every- 
thing's laid,  to  see  all's  right;  and 
she's  ready  for  the  master  dlirecUy  he 
comes  home,  with  p'raps  a  pine  or  a 
melon  or  something  good  for  dessert. 
Often  the  company  eomes  bofore 


him,  but  that  never  puts  either  of 
'em  out,  for  they're  somehow  not 
wanting  to  seem  finer  at  one  time 
than  another,  and  the  company's 
just  the  same.  Bless  your  'eart, 
sir,  it  would  do  you  more  good  than 
all  the  doctors  in  London  to  hear 
the  laughing  and  fan,  and  the  jokes 
that  goes  on!  The  missis,  too,  has 
such  a  kind  way  with  her,  eveiy  one 
seems  to  feel  that  he  or  she,  as  the 
case  may  be,  is  real  downright  wel- 
come ;  and  if  she's  a  thought  kinder 
cr  more  attentive  to  any  one,  you 
Toa^  be  sure  thaf  s  a  poor  relation, 
or  some  one  as  has  been  unfortunate 
in  the  Oity,  or  sonetbmk  of  that 
sort  ijid  ahe  can  talk  too!  and 
has  something  pleasant  to  say  about 
eveiything ;  but  if  s  the  way  she  has 
of  listening,  as  if  it  was  a  pleasure 
to  her,  that  makes  every  one  feel 
ao  light  and  good-humoured.  Then 
as  to  the  mttle^  it's  my  behef,' 
said  Brown,  ealamnly,  '  that  if  I 
stood  up  before  her  and  said,  "  If 
you  please  'm«  the  roast  haunch  or 
the  ducks,  or  whatever  the  principal 
dish  mighdb  be,  has  fell  into  the  fire," 
she  would  just  say;  "  WeU  I  hope 
there  is  enough  Xeft  to  satisfy  the 
cravings  of  hunger,"  or  somethiog 
hke  that;  nor  as  long  as  she  could 
maJJEe  people  bc^fiy,  would  she  care 
two  pms  about  seeming  in  apple-pie 
order,  oar  better  than  othars,  or  any- 
thing of  Ihe  sort  Then  jou  see 
everything  bdng  looked  to  in  time 
and  worlnng  iroe  from  fear,  as  it 
were,  seeing  the  missis  so  quiet  an' 
easy,  all  goes  right  I  never  was  in 
a  house  where  tiiere's  so  little  fus&, 
and  so  few  misfortones.  I  some- 
tLoQuas  think  when  you  don't  expect 
evil,  it  doesn't  come.  The  gentle- 
men don't  sit  long  there,  and  there's 
such  a  pleasant  evening  afterwards. 
They  sing  and  they  play,  and  some- 
tinuBS  act  plays,  an'  more  times  they 
get  talking  of  such  curious  things, 
poUtics  and  the  Bible,  and  painting 
and  books,  and  what  thmgs  are 
made  of  Why,  sir,  you'd  think 
their  whole  lives  depended  on  these 
bene  hout  of  the  way  subjects; 
they  go  into  them  so  earnest  like, 
and  seem  to  be  so  taken  up  with 
what  they  are  saying— not  the  way 
they  say  it,  but  it  does  them  a  deal 
of  good— they  stay  later  there  than 
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almort  any  other  iioiiBe  I  waii0  in, 
except  it's  a  ball;  and  I  always  ob- 
aerre  the  coinpiay  go  away  bi^hter 
and  more  oordial-Jike  than  they 
oome  m,aB  if  they  had  been  wanned 
and  cheered  np  body  and  sooL  Then 
the  mifisiB  nearly  alwi^  settles  with 
me  herself,  and  looks  into  the  pantry, 
and  the  Idtching;  and  last  winter, 
when  my  wife  waa  ailing  a  long 
time,  ^»  woald  make  me  call  the 
next  day,  and  give  me  with  her  own 
hand  nice  little  odds  and  ends  of 
floapa  and  sweets  and  jellyj  wiMii  I 
Imow  as  she  had  thought  over  as 
WDold  be  best.  Now  a  good  torn 
like  that  from  a  oara&il  la^  is  quite 
a  different  thing  fan  beuitg  let  to 
carry  awagr  a  lot  of  hrdBsn  wittles 
by  tike  coolg  which  no  one  is  thank- 
fol  for,  nor  no  one  kind  to  give. 

*  Ton'M  CKcnae  my  speaking  so 
hoUL,  sir,  bat  yoa  see  a  man  as  watts 
hoot  has  a  cozions  lot  of  hoi^rar- 
tadtieB,  and  sees  a  deal  of  insides. 


and  I  can't 'help  saying,*  that 'in 
parties  of  all  kinds,  more  depends 
upen  the  missis  than  the  master; 
for  though  I  am  an  ignorant  man, 
I  know  p'rax)s  better  than  a  wiser 
one  what  mJakes  a  dinner  go  off 
well.  It  isn't  the  fine  feed,  ncnr  the 
wery  perticlar  wine,  nor  yet  the 
grand  peof^e  thafs  to  drink  it,  but 
the  spirit  it's  all  done  in ;  and  when 
the  master  and  missis  doesn't  want 
to  make  tilings  seem  ihur  and  bigger 
than  they'll  stretch  to,  nor  to  mor- 
tify notxxly  by  avefdonig  them, 
bat  are  jaet  real  aomoos  to  please 
the  oompany,  and  make  '«m  happy 
and  at  home;,  ifs  quite  wond^ral 
what  a  deal  of  comfort  and  satisfao- 
tion  can  be  got  at  a  low  figoie.' 
Brown  paused  here,  shook  his  head 
grayety,  disappeared  behind  the 
chair,  and  pnqpelled  me  in  aOenoe 
towards  heme,  while  I  meditated 
approTingly  on  his  recipe  fiir  a  soc- 
eeasfal  dmner. 


PLOBAL  HINTS  AND  GOSSIP : 

QQUntato  Jftutk^ni  xtdr  ^nhelUti  of  f^  Cowlertuitars* 

moss.  And  so  to  us  a  root  of  some 
wild  flower  may  be  no  great  thing, 
neither  very  costly  nor  very  hard  to 
grow,  and  yet,  for  simple  happiness, 
few  things  may  be  more  winning 
than  the  bright  pink  blossom  of  the 
pimpernel*;  the  soent  of  the  wild 
thyme  that  we  have  so  often  trodden ; 
the  httle  harebell,  with  its  diastic 
stalk;  the  scented,  pendiled,  pale 
anemone ;  and  the  three4obed  wood 
sorrel,  with  its  dazzling  green,  and 
its  purple  red-streaked  beU. 

The  tenderest  wild  flowers  will 
live  amongst  our  streets,  if  we  do 
but  tend  them  with  the  care  they 
ask. 

The  old  garden  flowers  are  many 
of  them  still  onr  yery  greatest 
feTOOxites;  and  amongst  hot-house 
plants,  for  those  who  delight  ezceed- 
mgly  in  all  that  is  new  and  rare, 
sorely  there  is  enough  to  be  gathered 
of  eyer-yacied  beair^. 

My  own  espedal  taste  is  for  com- 
man  things.  So  first,  to-day,  I  shall 


SFBING  floweiai  bi 
ftagEBnt  new -mown  lawns, 
bkMsoms  of  peacty  May.  These  are 
the  fEur  beloQgiQgs  of  the  d^s  that 
ass  passing  now.  And  we  poor 
London  dweDoEB  are  shnt  ont  irom 
all  of  these,  and  from  all  the  plea- 
snres  of  the  fragrant  spring. 

Thereis  the  diflputed  point  Some 
people  hold  that  a  single  flower- 
sti^,  or  a  window-ledge,  may  bring 
to  us  all  the  pleasore  l£at  the  coun- 
isy  giyes,  rfiirending  us  so  yiyidly  of 
the  places  we  long  to  see,  the  green 
and  bowery  hmes,  and  the  sloping 
glades,  where  the  wind-flowers  star 
the  tiur^  and  where  the  great  nar- 
<siasas  chistecB  round  the  trees.  It 
is  not  so  much  the  actual  sight  we 
want,  but  to  strike  the  key-note,  and 
ttwake  the  music  tint  ripples  amidst 
the  leayes.  It  was  but  a  little  moss 
in  the  traekleHS  and  sandy  waste 
which  cheered  the  tray^Uer's  path, 
and  touched  Ins  heart  to  tears— no 
vary  great  things— only  a  blade  of 
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write  of  a  gifuss  of  English  'wild 
flowers,  and  then  I  will  describe  a 
gorgeous  stand  of  exotic  brilliance, 
and  a  few  of  the  new  and  beaatifal 
*  foliage  plants.' 

First  for  the  httle  wild  flower. 
One  half  of  the  lady  florists  have 
never  so  much  as  seen  the  little  pale 
wood  sorrel — a  httle  flower,  thin  as 
a  frozen  vapour — streaked  with  hues 
of  the  darkest  red,  hung  on  a  bend- 
ing stalk,  and  nestled  upon  a  bed  of 
the  freshest  green. 

In  a  pine  wood  comer  I  used  to 
see  it  grow:  there  a  whole  mass  of 
the  lovehest  green  would  fill  a  glade 
at  the  foot  of  one  old  tree,  the  httle 
flowers  spangled  all  about,  and  above 
sang  the  wood  pigeons,  who  built 
in  the  pine  trees'  shade.  Even  as 
very  children,  eager  after  all  wild 
flowers,  we  could  respect  that  daz- 
zling, lovely  bed.  Tne  shady  spot, 
and  the  bright  blue  sky  seen  through 
the  pine  iiees'  top,. made  it  all  so 
beautifol. 

These  httle  flowers,  then,  should 
be  grown  in  shade — in  one  of  those 
northern  windows  which  drive  their 
owners  frantic,  in  the  fear  that  no 
plants  will  thrive  thero. 

Why  not  adopt  the  pretty  Bel- 
gian ^hion,  now  gaining  ground 
amongst  us — a  httle  sloping  outer 
window?  Say  we  have  a  wooden 
box  placed  on  a  httle  bracket,  or  on 
a  side-less  balcony ;  a  low  httle  wall, 
of  three  panes  of  glass,  encloses  it, 
set  in  a  wooden  frune,  and  screwed 
to  the  wall  or  window  frame.  The 
top  is  formed  of  one  or  two  larger 
panes ;  and  this  may  be  hinged  on 
to  tiie  centre  window  bar,  to  drop 
thence  to  the  edge  or  frume  of  the 
front  glass  wall.  A  httle  care  is 
needed  that  these  joints  should  be 
water-tight;  and  being  thus  once 
arranged,  we  have  a  tiny  green- 
house ready  at  any  moment,  by  an 
opened  window,  to  scent  the  room 
with  flowers. 

Of  course  our  window  forms  the 
back  of  this  httle  plant-house ;  and 
veiy  many  of  the  nardier  ferns  and 
flowers  we  there  may  grow  most 
perfectly — watering  the  soil  a  httle 
on  a  fine  warm  day,  but  never 
saturating  anything  in  a  flower-pot. 
Ferns  and  woodnsorrel,  anemones 
and  bluebells,  primioses  and  sweet 


woodruff,  Bweetbriar  and  cowshps, 
all  will  thrive  brightly  there. 

Such  a  trumpery  heap  of  weeds! 
— ^we  will  leave  them  instantly,  and 
pass  to  the  consideration  of  a  more 
splendid  style. 

The  most  beautifal  material  that 
I  know  for  flower-stands  is  a  dark 
rich  ware,  called  tinglish  majohca. 
It  has,  of  course,  aU  sorts  of  varia- 
tions ;  but  I  saw  one  large  vase  lately 
(it  was  made,  I  beheve,  at  Philhps's 
in  New  Bond  Street)  which  certainly 
would  harmonize  with  any  sort  of 
colour. 

There  are,  of  course,  endless 
variations;  but  the  plain  material, 
made  in  a  good  shape,  is  as  all-ac- 
commodating as  an  Indian  shawl. 
The  colours  are  blended  in  a  manner 
ahnost  as  charming. 

We  may  suppose  a  vase  (in  shape 
not  unlike  that  in  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  last  month's  number 
of  'London  Society,'  only  without 
the  glasses'),  low,  and  wide,  and 
round— pernaps  in  the  centre  a  tall 
tree  fern  rises — perhaps  a  graceful 
pillar  of  clustering,  clunbing  roses; 
or  a  white  camellia,  covert  with 
its  heavy  blossoms:  lovelier  still,  a 
deutzia,  fringed  witn  snowy  tassels 
waving  and  shining  like  flakes  of 
the  purest  snow.  Bose- coloured 
flowers  and  hyacinths  may  be  clus- 
tering round ;  blue  lobelias  and 
forget-me-nots  are  hanging  ui)on 
the  brink;  a  streamer  of  blue  cle- 
ntiatis  has  caught  upon  the  white 
rose,  or  a  lapageria  wreath  has 
twined  almost  to  the  floor.  And  let 
me  never  forget  the  httle  red  China 
rose :  it  is  so  very  bright,  comes 
early,  and  lasts  long.  Then  the  old 
pink  rose — which  now  is  grown, 
apparently,  chiefly  on  cottage  walls 
— ^for  sweetness  and  for  loveliness 
there  are  not  many  hke  it 

There  is  a  hanging  basket  —  I 
hear,  quite  a  Paris  &ahion — so  of 
course  it  ought  to  be  very  fine.  It 
represents  a  cabbage;  yet  more,  it 
is  a  Jine  cabbage — my  cook  says  if  s 
a  savoy I 

It  is  of  all  baskets  certainly  the 
frmniest;  and  being  made  of  china, 
it  looks  as  if  it  were  a  great  green 
vegetable,  aU  criBped,  and  curled, 
and  wrinkled,  hke  a  winter  cabbage 
on  a  frosty  day.  The  colour  is  really 
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pretty,  and  would  suit  well  with 
pink  roees ;  bat  it  is  to  be  confessed 
that  cabbage  stalks  are  awkward 
terminations,  and  the  monster  should 
hang  low. 

Whether  it  is  the  name  or  what  I 
cannot  pretend  to  say,  but  it  strongl}^ 
strikes  me  that  a  group  of  cabbage 
roses  would  be  the  most  proper 
flowers  for  suspending  in  it.  But 
let  me  not  be  suspected  of  speak- 
ing with  disrespect  of  the  cabbage 
rose.  By  its  prettier  name — one  of 
the  Provence  class — ^it  is  not  at  all 
despised ;  and  as  a  aori  of  cabbage, 
we  might  have  pink  moss,  or  tiie 
white  rose  unique. 

Making  a  long  digression,  apropos 
of  hanging  baskets,  it  always  much 
surprises  me  that  Orchids  are  not 
more  common.  I  heard  of  one  yes- 
terday—one of  Lycaste  Skinneri — 
which  has  now  lasted  in  a  draw- 
ing-room for  more  than  fourteen 
weeks,  and  this  without  any  extra 
protection.  I  have  some  myself, 
of  the  beautifal  Galanthe  yestita, 
and  of  the  pink  Limatodes,  which 
for  some  weeks  past  have  been 
waving  across  my  plant  case  their 
beautifal  wreaths  of  flowers.  One 
of  these  Galanthes  ia  spotted  with 
a  rosy  lilac ;  the  other  has  a  sort 
of  pale  amber  centre.  The  petals 
of  each  are  very  clear  and  waxen, 
and  though  tiie  buds  are  slow  in 
opening,  tne  flowers  when  once  out 
seem  quite  as  slow  in  fading; 
while  no  plants  can  be  more  various 
than  Orchids  in  their  beautifal 
shapes  and  colours,  providing  bril- 
liant butterflies  to  hover  on  ladies' 
bouquets,  and  the  pretty  picture  of 
the  nestling  dove.  Their  ways  of 
growing,  too,  are  so  various  that 
they  are  in  liiemselves  an  interest ; 
some  suspended,  soil-less,  on  a  dry 
piece  of  wood,  living  indeed  on  some 
aerial  food ;  others  requiring  to  be 
constantly  well  bathed,  basket  and 
all,  in  water ;  others  rooting  them- 
selves into  decaying  tree  trunks; 
others  fiistening  on  to  the  very 
stones  of  the  hot-house  wall ;  others, 
cruel  plants,  preying  on  their  own 
neighbours  I 

The  reason  that  amateurs  do  not 
often  succeed  in  growing  them  is 
partly  that  they  forget  that  Orchids 
are  almost  like  bulbs,  in  the  absolute 


requisition  of  a  time  of  entire  rest : 
some  months  for  dryness,  for  not 
growing,  for  fairly  lying  by,  are 
absolutely  necessary  for  all  kmds  of 
plants.  Bulbs  insist  on  it.  Orchids 
will  not  dispense  with  it;  and  the 
sooner  people  begin  to  give  it  regu- 
larly to  all  their  petted  plants  the 
sooner  they  will  find  their  work  in 
gardening  easy. 

My  beautiful  Galanthes  have  one 
little  weakness,  that  of  wanting 
green.  It  is,  however,  wonderful 
how  easily,  in  almost  all  cases,  this 
can  be  given  by  placing  the  plants 
without  leaves,  in  a  natural  manner, 
amongst  some  evergreens.  Won- 
derfaUy  beautiful,  indeed,  are  the 
leaves  of  plants.  I  know  nothing 
more  pleasant  than  flower-stands 
filled  with  green—not  quite  with 
ferns  alone,  because  ferns  grow  so 
much  in  shade  that  there  is  a  sort  of 
unnaturalness  in  the  absence  of  a 
tree— but  a  stand  of  ferns,  a  palm- 
tree  too,  wide-spreading,  with  mvery 
feathery  fronds,  or  the  close-growing 
fir ;  and  some  delicate  drooping 
flower,  as  snowdrops,  hiding,  or 
wood  anemones  sheltering  in  the 
really  natural  little  ferny  bed;  for 
what  we  want  after  all  is  to  see  the 
things  growing  even  in  our  drawing- 
rooms  just  as  in  some  dingle  they 
might  grow  themselves,  grouped 
roimd  a  tree  of  rather  larger  growth, 
sheltering  beneath  them  Jittle  wood- 
Ismd  flowers. 

We  are  always  seeing  some  espe- 
cial evergre^,  which,  by  its  colour, 
or  by  its  mode  of  growlli,  strikes  us 
at  once  as  doing  well  with  such 
things  as  ferns.  The  list  too,  day 
by  day,  is  being  more  extended,  tiU 
one  almost  waite  to  see  the  '  foliage 
plants,'  with  their  brightly-painted 
or  snow-besprinkled  leaves  actually 
take  the  places,  in  our  stands,  of 
flowers.  And  they  have,  too,  the 
worthy  quaUty,  that '  foliage  plants,' 
in  the  gardenesque  slang,  being  not 
flowers,  but  leaves,  are  so  far  less 
fleeting. 

As  &r  as  I  have  had  experience 
amongst  drawing-room  plants,  it 
seems  to  me  that  their  health  and 
beauty  may  be  thought  inseparable. 
There  is  not  any  grace  in  a  flagging 
leaf,  whilst  in  luxuriant  freshness 
everything  is  forgotten  of  quaUty,  or 
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of  Mfid,  in  eojoyiDg  to  fhe  utmost 
its  briUlaDt  look  of  health. 

Nor,  indeed^  is  it  vonderful  that, 
on  gronnds  of  intrinsic  worth, 
these  'foliage  plants'  are  popular. 
Fancy  great  leaves  of  some  two  feet 
long,  and  of  equally  enormons 
breadth,  all  iEte  sor&c^  seeming 
like  the  richest  velTet,  and  eren  the 
touch  presenting  a  sort  of  silky  pile. 
A  kind  of  leafy,  branchy  pattern  is 
tnoed  in  a  hghter  shade  on  the 
rich  dark  green,  and  decided  lines  of 
iyoiy  or  ck  silver  seem  to  divide  the 
smfiioe  with  their  gracefol  curves. 
The  under  edge,  where  that  heavy 
sweep  of  foliage  swings  in  a  curve 
aside,  is  shown  to  be  of  a  purple  or 
of  a  reddish  hue  —  but  tne  dark- 
green  velvet  textme  is  the  greatest 
charm.  I  once  heard  some  one  say 
— ^gazing  meditatively  at  one  g( 
these  great  leaves — ^tbat  she  would 
really  not  ndnd  much  having  a 
dress  like  thai  She  was  measuring 
it  with  hear  eyes,  and  evidently  cal- 
culating ttie  yanls  of  her  materiaL 
It  is  indeed  a  singukur  compliment 
to  talk  of  flowers  as  resembling 
wax,  or  of  leaves  being  velvety; 
stiD,  I  do  confess,  my  first  impres- 
sion was  that  that  leaf  woe  out 
out 

It  is  a  great  acquisition  thu 
QyKnophyllmn  magniftcum,  for  it  is 
not  so  expensive  as  some  other  of 
the  sew  plants,  and  except  lor  le^ 
quiring  a  reasonable  degree  of  heat 
(being  brougfat  otiginally  ftom  tiie 
hot,  moist  woods  of  Mexico),  it  is 
not  hazd  to  grow.  Such  plants  as 
these  would  really  be  worth  having, 
and  a  few  well-chosen  things,  lasting 
long  enough  to  show  their  own 
mode  of  growth,  would  be  veiv 
pleasant  for  those  who  like  to  watch 
the  silent  marvels  constantly  ^oing 
on.  Very  marvellous,  indeed,  is  the 
diversity  of  green  leaves;  one  re* 
members  one^s  childish  wonder  in 
hearing  that  no  two  leaves  were  ever 
found  alike— and  how  many  leaves 
we  did  then  pull  off  ^beginning 
with  the  laurels  which  we  thought 
must  soon  be  matched,  though  I 
doubt  if  we  took  in  much — at  that 
time  at  any  rate  —  of  the  many 
varieties  there  are  even  in  size  and 
colour. 

Contrasting  vividly  with  the  vel- 


vet foliage  come  the  long,  narrow, 
glowing  crimson  leaves  of  the  red 
DraecBBa,  i^iieh  is  most  attractive 
in  its  many  dianges,  bright  vems  of 
red  appearing  here  and  there,  then 
a  crimson  edging  creeping  up  the 
leaf,andat  last,  in  snitable  warmth, 
whole  leaves  assuming  this  most 
brilliant  hua  The  plant  is,  in  &ct» 
as  good  as  a  thermometer  by  which 
to  judge  of  the  heat  of  stoves  or 
I^ant-cases.  My  own  plant  stands 
in  the  middle  of  a  flower-case  in  a 
drawing-room  window ;  and  the  case 
itself  being  a  private  invention  and 
a  special  '  hobby,'  the  thriving  con- 
dition indicated  by  all  this  glowing 
colour  has  been  very  gratifying. 

Then  there  are  the  Caladiums — 
long,  narrow  drooping  leaves — ^like 
spear-heads  reversed,  canying  one 
off  in  thought  to  shores  like  those 
of  some  slow-Kxeeping  Ceylon  river, 
where  amidst  tiae  strange  sharp 
cries  of  many  a  gay,  wild  bird  their 
leaves  are  drooping  in  their  exceed- 
ing beauty. 

There  is  a  lovely  little  Oaladimn 
argyrites  with  tiie  glossy  soft  green 
leaves  peculiar  to  the  tribe,  aU 
flecked  and  sprinkled  over  as  with 
flakes  of  snow.  AiM>ther  much 
larger  leaf  is  in  colour  somewhat 
similar ;  only  in  the  Caladium  Bel- 
leymeyii,  a  sort  of  rosy  blush  tinges 
the  inner  snr£EU)e;  and  in  others,  again, 
the  colour  gathers  into  deep  rose 
spots,  which  mingle  with  the  white. 
Others,  again,  present  quite  a  metal- 
lic lustre,  the  Caladiimi  Yeitchii,  for 
instance,  being  a  great  shield-shaned 
leaf  with  a  shining  snrfece  and  a 
burnished  lurid  lining  of  a  purplish 
hue. 

Then  we  have  mosses— exquisite 
forms  of  fems;  dehcate  and  beau- 
tifol  both  in  cokur  and  form :  and 
let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  the 
wondeifol  aquatic  plants  which  load 
the  lakes  and  rivers,  far  up  in  but 
half-known  lands,  from  whence 
these  floating  marvels  are  one  by 
one  brought  home  to  us.  Think  of 
the  queen  of  water  plants!  the 
enormous  rafts  of  the  YictcHria  lily — 
the  marvellous  texture— the  long 
anchoring  roots  of  the  lattice  lei^ 
(  Ouviranda  /enestralis) — a  wonder- 
rtd  plant  from  the  warm  Madagascar 
waters,  the  leaves  of  which  seem 
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like  lace,  as  in  the  '  ivy  skeletons/ 
we  all  nsed  to  seek  as  children. 
There  is  a  most  interesting  descrip- 
tion given  of  this  plant  in  an  old 
volnme  of  a  French  horticultural 
magazine  of  two  or  three  years  ago, 
in  which,  after  mentioning  the  intro- 
ducticm  of  the  lattice  leaf  at  the 
gardens  at  Eew  and  at  Chelsea 
(where  it  may  still  he  seen  in  Yeitch's 
heautifiil  conservatory),  the  emhar- 
rassments  caused  by  tiie  multitude 
of  crocodfles  which  shared  with  the 
plant  the  hcuiks  of  its  native  stream 
aregraphically  described. 

Ijiese  plants  are  grown,  like  the 
Victoria  regia,  in  reservoirs  of  warm 
water,  and  their  lace-like  leaves 
float  Uke  a  naiad's  veil  just  under- 
neath the  surfoce,  slowly,  silently, 
waving  to  and  fro  with  the  heaving 
and  swelling  waters. 

Perhaps  for  the  dinner-table  a 
few  new  hints  may  not  be  quito 
uninteresting,  while  we  talk  of 
lovely  flowers  and  water  planls. 
One  of  the  newest  things  in  this 
way  is  a  lake  of  looking-glass  bor- 
dered with  moss  and  ferns ;  this  is 
represented  as  being  at  once  amus- 
ingly firesh  and  pretty. 

A  margin  of  tobleeloth  is  leff;  for 
people's  plates,  and  then  comes  the 
verge  of  beautiful  green  moss,  the 
sheet  of  shining  glass  looking  tike 
smooth  water,  and  the  ferns  and 
flowers  all  reproduced  upon  it 

The  feet  of  china  figures  are  half 
buried  in  the  herbage;  and  taU* 
growing  flowers,  exquisite  wreaths 
of  orchids  (as,  for  example,  the 
Calanthe  vestita),  snowy  camellias, 
and  rose-coloured  climbing  lilies, 
massive  spikes  of  blue  and  purple 
hyacinths,  and  a  wealth  oi  fern- 
sprays,  are  repeated  constantiy  on 
the  Uterally  ' glassy'  water. 

The  border  may  be  so  lovely  I 
My  own  delight  in  flowers  is  suon, 
that  every  fresh-found  instance  of 
their  ever-new  forms  of  loveliness  is 
an  actual  pleasure  to  me.  That 
verge  of  moss !  think  of  it  fall  of 
lilies  just  rising  up  above  it,  and 
then  drooping  down  in  their  pure 
pearl  bells,  which  are  yet  scarce  un- 
closed. Then  the  waxen  daisies  and 
the  starry  auriculas,  so  exquisitely 
painted  and  with  so  fine  a  brush ;  the 
fisury  cyclamen  with  ite  rich  purple 


spot,  and  its  sometimes  rosy  tint, 
and  ite  fragrant  scent;  the  love- 
tiest  wild  primroses  in  their  still 
folded  buds,  and  with  the  one  just 
open ;  and  our  own  home  flower,  the 
little  woodland  violet,  nestling  in 
continually,  and  revealed  but  by 
ite  perfume,  which  speaks  of  ti^e 
mossy  banks  and  of  the  sunny  lanes. 

Tins  glass,  I  think,  is  a  very  good 
inventkm,  for  red  velvet  cusMons 
put  on  a  darner-table,  to  me  are  a 
perfect  grief;  I  never  can  discon- 
nect them  from  a  place  upon  shop 
tables  or  in  a  lady's  jewel-oox ;  and 
it  seems  that  on  dinner-tebles  such 
things  are  out  of  place.  If  they 
formed  part  of  the  vase  or  dish  it 
might  not  be  so  unnatural;  but  I 
don't  like  haberdashery  on  a  dinner- 
table. 

White  damask  is  certainly  fiurly 
an  institution,  and  sorry  indeed 
would  any  one  be  to  part  with  it^ 
were  it  even  for  silken  sheen.  Vases 
and  dishes  we  mttst  have  to  hold 
our  dinners,  or  tbeir  more  unsub- 
stantial accessories;  but  red  velvet 
pedestals,  or  pincushions  if  you 
please,  they  are  not  wanted,  and 
certainly  ssem  to  me  to  be  most  in- 
trusive articles.  It  is  as  if  ladies 
wore  their  diamonds  made  up  on 
bands  of  velvet  to  inutate  the  jewel- 
box  which  displays  them  so  be- 
comingly; and  fancy  a  diiunond 
brooch  carefully  pinned  upon  a 
small  velvet  cushion  in  front  of  a 
lady's  dress !  Some  of  the  foliage 
plante  of  vdiich  I  spoke  just  now 
are  extremely  pretty,  arranged  on 
glass,  as  in  this  new  fiishion.  My 
own  impression  is,  that  figures  and 
re(d  baskete,  or  baskete  of  such 
light  china  as  to  look  like  real,  are 
the  proper  things.  A  low  wide- 
spreaiding  basket  of  gilded  or  sil- 
vwed  work — the  wonderfully  beau- 
tiftil  Mexican  and  Peruvian  filigree 
which  we  sometimes  see,  lookuig 
like  silver  lace—leaves  of  plante, 
again,  knotted  and  twined  together 
till  they  form  woven  frames ; — these 
are,  I  think,  the  things  for  this 
sort  of  teble. 

Three  or  four  wreaths  of  ivy  or 
some  enlaced  flag-shaped  leaves, 
would  be  very  pretty— for  the  latter, 
securing  the  cut  ends  of  the  long, 
narrow  leaves  to  a  cardboard  floor. 
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bringmg  them  np  and  crossing  them, 
seeming  them  at  the  top  just  by  a 
thin  black  wire,  all  overcrept  with 
moss.  Drsecena  leayes,  grass,  flags, 
yuccas,  all  sorts  of  long,  thin  leaves, 
might  thus  make  yery  charming 
water-suggestive  baskets. 

I  do  not  advocate  the  gilding 
leaves  or  pamtmg  them ;  though  it 
is  true  that  sometimes,  when  the 
colour  goes,  it  is  well  to  retain  the 
shape  of  the  natural  leaf,  and  they 
may  be  beautiful.  Perhaps  for 
these  baskets  no  shape  is  so  good 
as  the  oval  kind  leaning  slightly 
outwards,  done  very  openly,  perhax)s 
three  to  eight  inches  high  and  nine 
to  twenty-four  inches  wide,  to  suit 
the  size  of  the  table. 

I  cannot  resist  supposing  such  a 
basket,  of  the  larger  size,  made  of 
the  lightest  structure,  creeping 
mosses  hanging  down  through  the 
sides,  and  the  Linaria  cymbelaria  or 
httle  ferns  or  trailers  mantling  at 
the  foot  This  must  be  arranged  to 
make  a  good  reflection.  For  the 
centre  plant  I  should  choose  a  tall 
white  azalea — not  one  of  those 
which  make  a  mass  of  blossom  such 
as  is  almost  heavy  in  its  unrelief, 
but  a  plant  with  branches  spreading, 
covered  with  sweet  snow-drifte. 
Then  should  come  ferns ;  for  though 
they  wave  most  charmingly  and  are 
lovely  to  see,  they  are  not  dense 
enough  to  obstruct  a  view. 

Bed  poinsettias  contrast  vividly 
with  azaleas;  or  there  is  a  most 
brilliant   scarlet   or    coral    orchid 


(Epidendrum  vitellinum)  which 
lights  up  and  reheves  the  white  by 
its  own  bnlliant  glow.  Otherwise 
there  are  heaths;  again  there  are 
euphorbias,  bright-red  tuhps  for  an 
undergrowth  —  low,  almc«t  pros- 
trate plants  of  the  white  assaleas 
thrusting  their  blossoms  over,  and 
clustering  on  the  rim.  Then  there 
are  knots  of  snowdrops  and  of  the 
pretty  little  vernal  'snowflake,' 
which  is  like  a  snowdrop  of  taller 
and  larger  growth.  Ferns  keep 
adding  to  the  spreading  shade, 
reflecting  themselves,  hke  the 
flowers,  in  the  watery  surfiMse,  and 
tufts  of  ferns  and  even  wreathing 
blossoms  sometimes  creep  down 
through  the  open  basket  sides, 
breaking  any  straightnesses,  with 
many  pretty  knots  of  the  smallest 
flowers.  The  basket,  of  course,  is 
lined  with  a  case  of  zinc  lower  than 
itself  and  by  no  means  closely  fit- 
ting. Flowers  are  trained  out  and 
moss  is  taught  to  droop  down  over 
this  inner  tin,  which  ought  to  be 
painted  of  the  darkest  green,  some 
people  might  say  black. 

Tne  ground  is  all  filled,  as  usual, 
with  the  moss  that  makes  of  the 
whole  one  Uving,  verdant  pile. 

Most  carefully  must  it  bs  remem- 
bered, in  arranging  these  or  any 
other  flowers,  that  it  is  not  in  the 
least  to  show  off  our  flowers  we  want. 
We  simply  want  to  make  such  an 
artistic  group  as  may  be  a  model  of 
graceftilness  and  of  harmony. 
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^rmCns  far  tib^  V^tt 

Illustrated  by  F.  E.  Piceebsgill,  E.A. 

*  When  70a  speak  y  sweet, 
I'd  haye  70a  do  it  ever :  wheu  70U  sing, 
I'd  have  70U  ba7  and  sell  so ;  so  give  aims ; 
Pra7  so  ;  and,  for  the  ordeiing  7our  affairs, 
To  sing  them  too.     When  70U  do  dance,  I  wish  70U 
A  wave  0'  the  sea,  that  you  might  ever  do         . 
Nothing  but  that ;  move  still,  still  so,  and  own 
Ko  other  function.     Each  your  doing, 
So  singular  in  each  particular, 
Crowns  what  you'i-e  doing  in  the  present  deeds. 
That  all  your  acts  are  queens.* 

Winter's  Tale. 

SHE  oonB  the  tender  tale  again, — 
That  peerless  tale  of  love  and  woe ; 
Until  the  griefis  she  seeks  to  feign 

Ha^e  tanght  unbidden  tears  to  flow : 
And  sighs  she  should  but  simulate. 

Mere  ensigns  of  a  feigned  distress. 
The  Poet  can,  at  will,  create. 
She  cannot,  if  she  would,  repress ! 

She  knows  the  course  of  mortal  love 

Did  never  yet  untroubled  glide; 
That  Faith  resides  in  realms  above ; 

That  crosses  earth-bom  hopes  betide ; 
That  e'en  when  love  and  truth  unite 

In  bands  that  death  alone  may  part. 
Stem,  sordid  Care  is  near  to  blight 

The  cherished  visions  of  the  heart  I 

So  deems  this  life  a  Tragedy 

Of  intermittent  good  and  ill ; 
A  chequered  sky,  a  troubled  sea. 

Ending  with  some  deep  sorrow  still : 
Sad  Fiction's  soft  embodiment. 

Until  she  half  believes  it  sooth ; 
And  can  each  phase  of  grief  present 

With  all  the  eloquence  of  troth! 

In  stole  anayed  of  nun-like  state, 

Impassive  to  those  busy  hands 
That  fix  the  dagger,  smooth  the  plait. 

With  air  absorbed  Castara  stands ! 
The  hum  of  gathered  guests  without. 

Sweet  girlish  laughter  of  the  heart. 
And  childhood's  glad,  exulting  shout, 

Becall  her  to  herself  and  piui;. 

Sweet  sisters !  &ir  antitheses ! 

Bright  contrasts  of  the  grave  and  gay  I 
May  all  your  future  griefs,  like  these. 

As  lightly  come,  as  briefly  stay ! 
Should  sorrow  prompt  the  tear  or  sigh, 

Oh !  be  it  ever  thus  ideal ; 
Fictitious  woes  but  dim  your  eye. 

And  nothing  but  your  bliss  be  real ! 
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AFAET  even  &om  its  merits  as  a 
work  of  art,  the  picture  of 
'The  Meeting  of  Wellington  and 
Blucher  after  the  Battle  of  Water- 
loo/ which  Mr.  Maclise  has  jwt 
completed  in  the  Eoyal  Gallery  of 
the  New  Palace  at  Westminster,  has, 
as  it  seems  to  ns,  claims  to  a  more 
respectful  consideration  than  is  usn- 
ally  given  to  such  works.  With  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Watts's  fresco  in 
the  Hall  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  it  is  the 
largest  mural  painting  executed  in 
England  in  the  present  century ;  and 
it  greatly  exceeds  the  Lincoln's  Lm 
fresco  in  the  amount  of  labour  be- 
stowed npon  it.  It  is  painted  in  a 
material  new  to  English  artists.  It 
is  one  of  the  first  attempts  made  in 
this  country  to  paint  contempo- 
raneous history  on  a  large  soaJe 
with  a  strict  regard  to  historical 
truth ;  and  it  is  the  result  of  years 
of  almost  undivided  and  laborious 
application  on  the  part  of  one  of  our 
most  esteemed  painters. 

Before  speaking  of  the  picture  it 
may  be  well  to  notice  the  process. 
The  new  picture  is  commonly  desig- 
nated a  fresco.  It  is  really  a  watOT- 
glass  painting.  Between  the  two 
methods  there  is  this  in  common, 
that  the  painting  is  executed  on  a 
ground  composed  of  lime  and  sand 
(technically  intoruico) ;  but  there  the 
resemblance  ceases.  In  fresco  the 
intonaco  must  be  painted  on  whilst 
it  is  still  moist  (whence,  indeed,  the 
name, /resco,  Ital.  *  fresh ').  Gonse- 
quenUy  only  so  much  of  the  ground 
can  be  spread  in  the  morning  as  the 
artist  can  paint  over  during  the  day. 
For  each  day's  work  there  must  he 
laid  down  a  fresh  portion  of  intonaco. 
This,  of  course,  necessitates  as  many 
joinings  as  the  work  has  occupied 
days ;  and  as  the  chief  value  of  fresco 
lies  in  its  adaptation  to  mural  paint- 
ing, where  usually  a  large  space  has 
to  be  covered,  the  joinings  will  pro- 
bably be  very  niunerous.  Mr.  Ma- 
clise has,  for  example,  on  a  careful 
computation  (and  throwing  out  of 
the  reckoning  Sundays  and  holidays) 
been  engaged  a  year  and  a  \iaXiofdays 
on  the  actual  painting  of  this  picture, 
which^  there&rej  if  a  fresco^  mnst 


have  had  at  least  five  hundred  and 
fifty  joinings.  Now  all  these  joinings 
would  have  to  be  concealed.  To 
this  end  the  fresco  painter  regulates 
each  day's  work  as  fEur  as  practicable 
by  the  leading  outlines  of  his  com- 
position, and,  if  he  be  prudent,  takes 
this  necessily  into  consideration  in 
preparing  his  design.  But  plaster 
shrinks  and  colours  change  in  dry- 
ing, and  no  management  can  obviate 
the  necessity  of  patching  over  the 
joinings  with  distemper,  or  some 
other  ill-matching  material ;  and  the 
obvious  result  is,  injury  to  the  local 
and  general  efiect,  and  danger  to 
the  permanency  of  the  picture  as  a 
whole.  In  water-glass  painting  this 
difficulty  is  got  rid  of.  The  entire 
sur&ce  to  be  painted  over  is  pre- 
pared before  the  picture  is  begun, 
and  the  painter  goes  on  with  his 
work,  day  after  day,  just  as  he  would 
if  he  were  painting  in  oil  on  a  pre- 
pared canvas,  having  merely  to 
moisten  the  surface  before  com- 
mencing to  paint  upon  it. 

Anoiher  condition  imposed  by  the 
necessity  of  painting  in  fresco  upon 
the  moist  sur&oe  is,  that  the  painter 
must  complete  his  work  at  once. 
Fresco  allows  of  no  change  or  modi- 
fication. If  any  error  be  detected, 
the  part  must  be  removed,  a  new 
coat  of  plaster  be  spread,  and  the 
section  be  repainted.  Hence  the 
necessity  of  a  fEic-sinule  cartoon,  the 
size  of  the  picture,  being  previously 
prepared.  And  just  as  Bafiaelle's 
famous  Cartoons  were  copied  by  the 
tapestry  workers  at  Arras,  might  the 
finished  cartoon  for  a  fresco  be  copied 
on  the  intonaco  by  any  one  else 
almost  as  well  as  by  the  designer. 
In  fact,  this  is  what  is  commonly 
done  in  the  case  of  the  much-vaunted 
frescoes  of  Germaoy.  Comehus  or 
Eaulbach  makes  the  cartoon,  but 
the  actual  painting  on  the  wall  is 
left  to  scholars  or  assistants.  Water- 
glass  painting,  on  the  other  hand, 
I)emiite  the  freest  use  of  the  artisfs 
individuality.  He  may  admit  or 
reject  as  much  or  little  as  he  pleases 
of  his  original  design ;  correct  what 
is  erroneous;  avail  himself  as  be 
goes  on  of  advice  or  criticism ;  paint 
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cBiectly  frcon  Mb  model ;  or  what,  if 
lie  be  a  really  great  paiiiter,  is  beet 
of  all,  follow  the  promptrngs  of  his 
^eniiiB  as  he  wanm  there  with  his 
nmid  fall  of  his  sabject,  and  all  his 
heart  and  energy  conoenrtrated  upon 
it  Those  who  saw  Mr.  Maclise's 
-cartoon,  when  exhibited  in  the  Boyal 
Gallery  about  two  years  ago,  will 
remember  what  a  magnificent  draw- 
ing it  was;  and,  noticing  a  broad 
general  resemblance  in  the  com- 
pleted picture,  will  not  snspect  pro- 
bably that  there  has  been  any 
matonal  deviation.  But,  in  fact, 
Mr.  Maclise  has  been  able  to  make, 
without  difficulty,  alteratiaDB  of  every 
description,  and,  thereby,  £rom  the 
great  amount  of  infonnation  proffiared 
dnring  its  progress,  to  increase  ma- 
terially its  historical  accuracy — a 
matter  of  piimaiy  importance  in  a 
work  of  this  order. 

Again— not  to  multiply  illxHStnir 
iions  which  will  occur  to  every  one 
who  has  handled  a  pencil  or  who 
will  reflect  for  a  moment  on  the 
subject — fram  the  causticity  of '&esh 
Mme,  fresco  allows  the  use  of  only  a 
limited  palette;  the  colours  (diange 
conaidecably  in  drying,  and  they 
cannot  be  safely  mo^ed  by  the 
superposition  of  tints.  The  painter 
in  wateivglase  may,  however,  use 
nearly  the  entiie  range  of  colours. 
When  dry  his  coloxtrs  appeeor  the 
same  as  whenflrst  applied,  or  rather 
tis  when  obtained  in  powder  firom 
the  colourman;  and  the  process 
admits  of  any  amoxmt  of  working 
upon  the  first  painting  that  the 
taste  or  manner  of  the  artist  may 
lead  him  to  desire.  The  one  pro- 
cess, in  iact,  is  hard,  exaoting,  un- 
yielding, and  at  the  same  time 
limited  in  range;  the  o&er  &ee, 
Mastic,  admitting  of  the  application 
of  any  style  or  method,  and  as  open 
to  the  transient  play  of  genius  as  to 
-the  most  studied  academio  pro- 
priety. Water-glass  painting,  in  a 
word,  seems  to  offer  all  the  advan- 
tages of  fresco  for  mmal  decoration 
with  special  capabilities  of  its  own. 

And  now,  it  may  be  asked,  what 
is  water-glass  painting?  Well,  apart 
&om  tec&calities,and  witiiout  refer- 
eaee  to  working  details,  the  explana- 
"tion  may  be  given  in  a  word :  water- 
glass  painting  (or  stereochromy  as 


the  Germans  call  it)  is,  as  Mr.  Mac- 
lise has  well  expressed  it,  precisely 
wate]>-colour  punting  in  its  purest 
form.  Ordinary  water-colours  re- 
qnire  water  and  gum  at  least,  and 
there  is  nsually  added  hon^  or 
some  other  material  "tiiat  facilitates 
working  or  serves  to  add  a  factitious 
lustre  to  the  pigments.  In  water- 
glass  painting  no  vehicle  whatever 
is  employed  save  distilled  water. 
The  painting  i&  performed  by  thin 
washes  of  colour,  which,  as  has  been 
mentioned,  may  be  modified  by  the 
superposition  of  other  colours.  When 
the  x)ainting  is  finished  it  is  '  fixed ' 
by  being  washed  over  with  the  water- 
glass  (soluble  silicate  of  potash  di- 
luted) in  the  manner  of  a  varnish ; 
but  which,  nnlike  varnish,  leaves 
the  surface  free  from  gloss.  The 
German  painters  at  first  nsed  the 
water-glass  as  a  vehicle  to  mix 
with  the  colours,  and  Mr.  Machso 
tried  that  method,  but  found  that  the 
brush  quickly  became  stiffened,  and 
that  anything  like  freedom  of  hand- 
ling was  impracticable.  With  the 
other  method  he  is,  after  the  ex- 
-peneace  of  his  great  picture,  quito 
satisfied. 

The  question,  however,  remains. 
Is  it  permanent  ?  The  rumours  of 
the  rapid  deterioration  of  the  frescoes 
already  painted  in  the  New  Palace 
may  well  suggest  such  an  inquiry. 
As  fEur  as  can  be  ascertained  from 
experience  and  experiments,  water- 
glass  painting  promises  to  be,  not 
only  more  permanent  than  fresco,  but 
more  permanent  than  any  other 
method  of  painting  now  practised. 
The  silicate  of  potash  is  absorbed 
into  the  intonaco  and  enters  into 
chemical  combination  with  it,  leaving 
the  paint  a  mere  pellicle  on  the  sur- 
fiice,  protected  hj  what  is,  in  feet,  an 
extremely  thin  coating  of  glass. 
Should  it  be  found,  in  course  of 
time,  that  the  x>otash  effloresces,  or 
that  the  sulphuric  add  in  the  London 
atmosphere  has  acted  on  the  water- 
glass,  it  seems  to  us  that  there  would 
be  no  practical  difficulty  in  cleaning 
the  surface  of  the  picture  and  cover- 
ing it  with  a  new  coating  of  the 
siUcato ;  and  this,  if  carefnUy  done, 
might  of  courae  be  repeated  as  often 
as  necessary.  In  Munich,  and  else- 
where in  Germany,  there  are  water- 
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glass  paintings  which  have  stood 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  years  without 
showing  any  symptoms  of  deteriora- 
tion ;  whilst  frescoes  of  the  same  age, 
and  placed  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, are  materially  injured. 
Kaulbach  has  given  up  fresco  paint- 
ing on  account  of  the  altered  appear- 
ance of  the  frescoes  painted  by  him. 
His  great  pictures  at  Nuremburg 
and  Serlin  axe  executed  in  water- 
glass,  of  which  he  is  a  warm  advocate. 
It  was,  as  we  have  understood,  his 
dissatis&ction  with  the  state  of  the 
recently-painted  frescoes  that  led 
Mr.  Maclise  to  turn  his  attention  to 
the  new  process.  He  had  received 
the  commission  to  paint  this  large 
picture  in  fresco,  but  he  felt  that  our 
modem  frescoes  were  not  satis&c- 
tory,  and  he  made  a  journey  to 
Italy  in  order  to  examine  the  old 
frescoes,  and  ascertain,  if  he  could, 
whether  the  fiailure  was  not  due 
rather  to  the  modem  method  than 
to  the  process  itself.  The  re- 
sult was  &r  from  encouraging.  He 
turned  his  thoughts  to  the  water- 
glass  process,  and  made  numerous 
trials  of  ii  Still  dissatisfied,  he 
resolved  to  go  to  Germany  and 
compare  the  two  processes  in  actual 
operation.  What  he  saw  convinced 
hmi  of  the  superiority  of  the  new 
process.  He  mastered  the  technical 
difficulties  connected  with  it,  and, 
after  acquiring  fiacility  by  means  of 
many  trial-pictures  and  experiments, 
commenced  the  painting.  We  have 
now  the  completed  work,  and,  if  in 
no  other  respect,  it  will  at  once  be  ac- 
knowledged to  be  in  this  thoroughly 
satis&ctory.  There  are  in  it  a  force 
and  depth  of  colour,  a  richness  and 
variety  of  surface,  a  playfulness  of 
handlmg,  a  refinement  and  finish, 
such  as  are  never  seen  in  fresco,  and, 
indeed,  are  incompatible  with  its 
conditions. 

So  much  for  the  process.  Let  us 
now  look  at  the  pteture.  The  meet- 
ing of  Wellington  and  Blucher  oc- 
curred, it  will  be  remembered,  about 
nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  after 
the  genersd  and  decisive  advance  of 
the  allied  army,  and  when  the  enemy 
were  beaten  at  all  points.  The 
place  of  meeting  was  the  cabaret 
named  'La  Belle  Alliance,'  in  and 
around  which  there  had  been  fierce 


fighting  during  the  day,  and  which 
had  at  the  last  formed  tibe  centre  of 
the  French  position.  There  was 
littie  time  for  more  than  a  hurried 
greeting  between  the  two  com- 
manders, and  a  few  words  settling 
clearly  the  course  to  be  taken  that 
the  defeat  might,  if  possible,  be 
rendered  final  and  irreparable. 

The  meeting  was  thus  in  itself 
one  of  serious  import,  and  it  was 
one  marked  out  emphatically  for 
pictorial  representation  on  a  worthy 
scale.  It  was  the  symbol  and  the 
consummation  of  the  crowning  vic- 
tory of  the  great  struggle  on  which 
depended  the  destinies  of  Europe. 
In  it  were  concentrated  at  once  the 
story  of  the  past  and  a  clear  indica- 
tion of  the  friture.  Something  like 
this  the  painter  has  evidently  iell 
Plainly  as  a  picture  can  does  this 
enable  you  to  read  the  story  of  the 
meeting  at  a  glance :  to  read  it,  that 
is,  as  to  its  general  purpose,  but 
supplying  by  many  broad  indica- 
tions, as  well  as  re&ied  subtieties  of 
tiiought  and  expression,  a  deeper 
meaning,  and  along  with  all  an 
infinite  accumulation  of  secondary 
and  subservient  facts  and  sugges- 
tions which  repeated  examinations 
do  not  exhaust 

The  picture  occupies  a  panel  on 
the  right  wall  of  the  Eoyal  Gallery, 
forty-six  feet  long  and  twelve  high, 
the  base  line  being  eight  feet  from 
the  groimd.  It  contains  fifty  or 
sixty  figures,  those  of  the  principal 
personages  being  about  life-size, 
while  those  in  the  immediate  fore- 
ground are  much  larger.  From  its 
size,  shape,  and  position  the  eye 
cannot  eadly  embrace  the  whole  of 
the  picture  at  once ;  and  the  artist 
has  evidentiy  taken  this  condition 
into  account  Obviously  a  work 
like  this,  occupying  so  important  a 
place  in  the  palace  of  the  legisla- 
ture, should  be  monumentid  in 
character.  The  painter  has  made  it 
so;  but,  attentive  to  its  size  and 
shape,  he  seems  to  have  had  in  his 
mind  a  sculpturesque  mode  of  treat- 
ment— to  have  regarded  it  in  feet,  if 
such  an  expression  may  be  allowed, 
as  a  grand  pictorial  rilievo.  And 
being  monumental,  he  has  deter- 
mine to  adhere  strictly  to  historical 
truth.    Of  all  the  heroes  of  that  day 
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ouly  those  are  represented  who  were 
actually  present  at  the  meeting. 
The  portraits  are   from  likenesses 

r*  ited  as  near  to  the  time  as  could 
obtained.  The  actual  uniforms 
and  accoutrements — now  all  obsolete 
— vreie  procured  with  inoonceiyable 
difficulty  from  all  sorts  of  sources, 
private  as  well  as  public,  and  the  na- 
tional stores  were  of  course  freely  open 
to  him.  In  short,  for  every  point  of 
detail,  as  well  afi  for  all  the  leading 
particulars,  the  painter  might  cite  as 
goodly  an  array  of  authorities  as  the 
most  painstaking  historian  of  this 
chapter  of  modem  history.  Indeed 
as  regards  the  uniforms,  weapons, 
&c.,  as  Mr.  Maclise  has  introduced  a 
representative  of  nearly  every  British 
regiment  that  took  part  in  the  fight, 
the  picture  may  come  to  have  an;  in- 
dependent interest  for  the  mihtary  an- 
tiquary as  an  authentic  record  of  the 
costumes  of  the  British  army  in  1 8 1 5. 

His  rendering  of  the  meeting  is 
after  this  fashion.  The  chiefs,  with 
their  respective  staffs  and  escorts, 
occupy  tne  centre  of  the  picture. 
Behind  them  is  the  shattered  cabaret. 
Beyond  the  secondary  group  of 
Prussian  generals  a  PrussiaQ  band 
is  marching  in  playing  the  national 
anthem,  while  the  British  cavalry — 
chiefly  Lifeguards  and  Blues — are 
responding  with  uplifted  swords  by 
a  military  salute  and  a  hearty  cheer. 
In  front,  and  on  either  hand,  stretch- 
ing away  to  the  extremities  of  the 
picture,  are  the  wounded  and  the 
dead,  with  the  various  incidents  and 
details  that  belong  to  such  a  battle- 
field. Along  the  distant  ridge  of 
elevated  ground  the  French  are  seen 
in  rapid  retreat,  the  artillery  and 
covering  cavalry  skirmishing  with 
the  pursuing  cavalry  of  the  aUies. 

But  with  all  this  crowd  of  figures, 
variety,  and  bustle,  there  is  a  re- 
markable unity  and  repose.  You 
feel  at  once  that  there  is  a  break  in 
the  current  of  events — ^a  momentary 
hush  and  pause.  The  eye  turns 
instinctively  to  the  central  figure 
and  rests  long  on  it.  So  noble  a 
presentation  of  the  Duke  does  not,  to 
our  knowledge,  elsewhere  exist.  It 
is  no  idealization,  but  a  literal  like- 
ness of  him  in  form,  feature,  and 
habit  as  he  was  on  that  day.  And 
yet  it  is  something  more'  than  a 


mere  likeness.  The  very  mind  of 
the  man  is  shown  in  his  form  and 
face.  He  sits  his  horse  with  the 
calm  self-possession  of  one  used  to 
command.  He  looks  the  conqueror, 
and  as  one  who  knows  the  greatness 
of  the  work  that  has  been  accom- 
plished. But  there  is  no  parade, 
naughtiness,  or  lurking  self-con- 
sciousness; no  boastful  or  jubilant 
expression.  His  features  are  serious, 
thoughtful,  even  pensive.  It  is  the 
fiEuse  of  the  man  who  felt,  as  he  said, 
that  'next  to  the  pain  of  losing  a 
great  battle  is  that  of  winning  one ;' 
of  him  who  deemed  it  no  shame  on 
his  manhood  to  weep  bitter  tears 
that  night  afi  he  thought  of  the  many 
gallant  comrades  of  whom  the  day 
had  deprived  him.  Very  finely  dis- 
criminated, also,  is  the  difference  of 
character  and  expression  in  Wel- 
lington and  Bljicher.  Blucher  has 
ridden  hastily  up  and  is  grasping 
eagerly  the  hand  of  Wellington.  In 
his  eye  there  is  a  gleam  of  savage 
deUght,  and  on  his  features  an  ex- 
pression that  tells  of  long  brooding 
over  Ms  country's  wrongs  and  a 
pent-up  passion  for  revenge,  now 
triimiphing  in  the  assurance  that 
the  day  of  vengeance  has  at  last 
come ;  but  the  utterance  of  the  feel- 
ing is  for  the  moment  checked  by 
ol^rving  the  grave  earnestness  of 
the  British  general,  whose  emotion  he 
scarcely  understands  and  is  incapable 
of  appreciating. 

Both  Wellington  and  Blucher  are 
plainly  habited.  Wellington  is  in 
the  simple  frockooat,  short  cloak,  and 
low  plumeless  cocked-hat  he  wore 
throughout  the  battie.  In  his  hand 
he  carries  a  small  field-glass,  and  he 
rides  his  fiunous  charger  (Copenhagen. 
The  man,  the  dress,  the  sword-handle, 
and  the  glass ;  the  charger,  even  the 
charger's  bit  and  bridle,  all  are  as 
they  were  on  that  day.  Lawrence's 
and  other  portraits,  painted  the  same 
or  the  following  year,  have  supplied 
the  features;  Ward's  portrait  of 
Copenhagen,  faithful  to  the  animal's 
every  point  and  almost  every  hair, 
is  tiie  authority  for  the  horse;  the 
dress  and  equipments  were  copied 
from  the  actual  relics  rehgiously 
preserved  by  the  present  duke.  And 
so  with  Blucher ;  the  rough  forag- 
ing-cap  is  that  worn  by  the  grim  old 
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TWArahftl  throughout  the  campaign — 
features,  equipment,  and  cap  being 
obtained  at  fiirst  hand  &om  Berlin 
through  the  good  oMces  of  the  late 
Prince  Consort 

The  respective  stafiEs  and  escorts 
are  of  couiase  in  theiz  full  uniforms, 
and  the  gorgaousoess  of  their  cos- 
tumes as  they  are  massed  together 
add  greatly  by  the  contrast  to-  the 
simple  dignity  of  the  two  plainly- 
dieted  chie£a  who  have  riddan  a 
stoj^  in  adyanoe.  The  characters, 
national  and  personal,  of  the  gene- 
rals in  attendance  are  discriminated 
with  equal  care,  and  their  portraits 
have  been  ascertained  with  equal 
fidelity.  On  the  English  side  aa» 
Lord  Arthur  Hill  (afterwards  Lord 
Sandys)  and  Lord  Edward  Somer- 
set, and  behind  them  Major  Percy^ 
who  carried  home  the  official  de- 
spatch and  the  captured  eagles.  Tha 
group  is  o(»npleted  by  ti^e  escort, 
l^nd  Life  Guards,  Blues,  and  Scots. 
*  Gkieys,  a  band  of  noble  fellows,  ad- 
mirably drawn,  foil  of  li&,  vigour, 
aad  purpose — ^British  soldiers  of  the 
true  stamp.  They  are  represented 
saluting  with  raised  swords,  while. 
a  Gruard  and  a  Grey  are  holding 
aloft  side  by  side  a  riddled  British 
standard  and  a  captured  eagle.  On 
the  other  side  with  Blucher,  aza 
Nostitz,  his  aide-de-camp.  Mend, 
and  constant  associate;  Gneisenau, 
distinguished  by  his  white  plume ; 
and  Prince  Frederick  WiUiam  (the 
late  king)  of  Prussia  in  a  dragooii's 
imiform,  with  a  Brunswick  Hussar 
beside  hinL  Slightly  aeparaiied  fi»m 
this  group  is  another  in  which,  the 
foremost  figure  ia  the  hardy  old 
Geneml  Bulow,  attended  by  Count 
Ziethen,  and  supported  by  the 
Prussian  escort ;  whilst  in  front  ase 
Sir  J.  Yandeleur,  the  leader  of  the 
light  brigade,  and  that  preux  chs^ 
vaiier  Sir  Hussey  YiTian,  habited 
in  the  showy  umfoxm  of  the  nth 
Hussars,  and  mounted  on  a  magni- 
fioent  white  chai^r. 

Foe  convaiience  we  have  spoken 
of  these  as  sepsdrate  groups,  but 
th^  Bxe,.  in  fact,  merely  sections  of 
the  grand  oenixal  gxoup,  a  group 
admirably  arranged  both  as  regards 
perspicu^  aad  pietodal  efiEect.  Li 
like  wy^Tinftr  ike  remaining  portions 
of  tiie  pietuse  ore  bvolBen  iat&  dia» 


tinct  groups,  so  that  a  spectator 
waUdng  from  one  end  to  the  otiier 
finds,  wherever  he  stops,  a  pictuie 
in  a  measure  complete  in  itaelf;  and 
yet  each  group  is  so  united  with,  its 
neighbour  on  either  band  that  none 
caa.  be  said  to  be  independent  of 
the  Teat,  whilst  sbll  subserve   tha 
impressive    singleness  of  the   en^ 
tire  compositiion.     These  secondary 
groups  are  in  iiieir  several  ways 
full  of  power  and  paiihoB.    On  the 
right  of  the  caitraJl  group  there  ia 
a  cluster  of  stalwart  fdlows — £do^ 
guards,    Highlanders,     dzagoons — 
tending'  with  feminine   gentleness 
a  wounded  veteran,  the  duke's  aide- 
ddKsamp,  ColoBfll  Canning.    Above 
and  a  little  to  tiie  right  other  com- 
miserating soldiers  are  bearing  off 
the  'young  gallant  Howard,'  itft- 
moortaJissed  by  Byron.    StiU  far&sp* 
back  is  a  Belgian  officer,  his  head 
supported  by  a  Mendly  arm  tiiat  b» 
may  receive  the  last  services  of  his 
religion  from  a  monk  who  is  hold- 
ing a  (crucifix  to  the  dying  man's 
lips.    A  sister  of  chaztty  is  looldng 
on ;   w^lst   a   buxom  vivandiere,. 
with   ready  handisess,  proffers   a 
glass  of  eau-de-vie.     This  last  iff 
the  on^  female  fisEb-^  brought  into* 
view  in  the  whole  composition.   Had 
the  painter  been  a  Frenchman  ha 
would  have  assuredly  invested  her 
with  a  paifurti  de  BontimenL    Bat 
Macliae  has  sternly  put  aside  the 
temptation^     He  has  made  her  a 
fniuc,  pleasant-looking  body ;  one  » 
soldier  would  cheerfully  spend  hie 
sous  and  pass  his  joke  with,  when  in 
healtit,and  accept  as  readily  aid  and 
a  pleasant  word  from  when  sick  or 
woimded ;  bat  he  has  given  her  na 
opera-house   sensibiltly.      He  has 
oven  estopped  any  excess  of  sym- 
pathy for  her  on  the  part  of  the 
s^tator.    On  the  gun  carriage  be- 
hmd  her   she  has   set  a   <£ubby 
bright-eyed  baby,  who  is   playing- 
with  the  stars  and  crosses  the  young- 
mother  has  been  stripping — why- 
should  not  she  as  well  as  another  ?" 
— from  ihe  breast  of  many  a  gallant 
soldier  of  either  army ;  and  lest  the 
purpose  should  not  be  suffideniiy^ 
clear,  across  there  in  the  distance  the- 
paanter  lets  us  see  a  couple  of  Bel- 
gian' peasant  women  busy  at  the  same 
hideous  occupation.    At  the  extreme 
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left  of  the  eomposition  is  a  soldier 
hATijQg  his  wounded  leg  dressed  by 
aoay  surgeons — a  bcave  fiallow  who 
bears  his  pain  without  a  mnrmttr, 
though,  aayou  see,  it  is  very  hacd  to 
bear,.aiidi  he  has  netstEength  to  push 
off  fiDom  his  shoulders  the  weight 
of  the  artillery  officer  who  has  fallen 
over  the  gun  he  has  defended  to  the 
death.  About  this  gun  lie  numy 
a  gatiant  fellow^  the  most  conspir 
cnoufi  being  a  handsome  French 
cuinesier,  and  a  stalwart  piper  of 
the  ^5ih,  who  hae  died  of  a  musket 
wound  in  the  breast  after  the  touii- 
Biquei  had  been  fq>plied  with  a 
view  to  amputating  his  arm.  Cloea 
1^  a«e  a  futdlier  and  Conniwighfr 
ranger,  and  more  towards  the  centre^ 
&  group  of  Guards,  all  wounded,  but 
cheeiing  Yoeiferoufily,  for  they  have 
the  duke  fiill  in  yiew.  In  tiie  im- 
laediate  foreground  are  stretched 
slewing  their  last  sleep,  a  cmras- 
sier,  a  trumpeter  of  the  2nd  Life 
Guards^  an  officer  of  the  Imperial 
Guard,  an  Enniskillener  —  and 
many  another  of  '  the  unretnming 
bniTe ' — ^mingled  heedlessly  tc^ther, 
'  Bidet  and  hone — friend,  foe — ia  one  red. 
barial  blent.' 

Yet,  with  all  the  pOed-^p  horvon 
of  that  fearful  carnage,  there  has 
heeaoL  on  the  part  of  tiio  artist  the 
lazeat  reticence.  The  hidBoufinesa 
of  war  is  sufficiency  indicated  aa 
well  as  its  magnificently  stem  array. 
The  more  repulsiye  features  ace 
ooneaaled.  The  dead  have  died  the 
death  of  heroes.  SuffesiDg  brayely 
epduied  is  shown,  not  the  hideous 
disfiguremeot  of  manly  forms. 
Wouads  an  not  mawkishly  kept 
oat  of  sight,  but  neither  are  they 
psKaded.  AJod  as  tiie  Duke's  sug^ 
gestion  to  Sir  William  Allan  when  he 
wasahout  to  paint  a  battle  was, '  Don't 
put  in  too  much  smoke,'  so  from 
a  military  surgeon  well  acquainted 
with  battle-fieUis  Maclise  has  learnt 
to  be  ^paring  of  blood.  The  gal- 
lant fallov  who  has  suoeumibed  to  a 
bullet  will  scarce  shofw  a  spot  of 
blood  on  his  manly  chest 

In  looking  b^ond  the  human 
figares  of  this  wonderful  composi* 
tioQ,  we  see  the  same  thoughtful 
wcaektng  out  of  the  idea  of  the- 
painter.  The  cabaret  is  the  back- 
ground to  the  principal  group.    It 


has  been  taken  and  retaken  during 
the  day ;  the  walls  are  shattered, 
the  roof  beaten  in,  but  Ihere  are  tiie 
doves  returned  to  their  ark  at  the 
close  of  the  day — though  some  of 
thdr  number  lie  there  Tilstimfl  to  the 
fire.  And  notice  how  unaflsamangly 
the  site  of  the  meetiag  is  indicatod 
by  the  partly  obliterated  inscription 
on  the  cabaret,  '  Ia  Belle  Alliance ;' 
and  the  season,  by  that  sprig  of  wild 
rosea  at  your  feet,  which  will  pro* 
bably  escape  notice  unless  you  look 
for  it ;  and  the  hour,  by  that  soft 
crescent  moon  and  the  pale  stars 
that  reyeal  themselyes  one  afbes* 
anothor  as  you  gaae  on.  the  cool 
evoiing  sky.  And,  by  the  way,  this 
indication  of  the  time  is  what  will 
probably  suggest  some  eriticiflm  on 
the  part  of  those  who  adc^t  what 
seams  to  be  the  painter's  own 
theory  of  re|«e8enting  the  scene 
with  strict  historical  fiddtt^.  It 
will  be  said — The  hour  of  meeting 
was  nine  o'clock,  and  we  know  that 
Kapoleon  himself  attributed  the 
fieulure  of  some  of  his  latest  move- 
ments to  the  increasing  dttrknees; 
yet  there  is  a  broad  glow  oi  light 
on  Wellington  and  his  oom^anionsy 
and  every  object  in  the  field  is  dis^* 
tinctly  visible.  This  is  undoubt- 
edly so,  and  it  must  be  justified  or 
explained— if  c^sable  of  jostifieation 
or  explauaiion— either  by  the  stats 
of  the  atmos{^]ere  or  a»  a  painter's, 
licenca  As  far  as  the  light  is  coor 
cemed,  the  i8th  of  June  is  equi- 
valent to  the  l<mgest  day.  There 
is  no  night ;  the  sun  has  gone  down 
behind,  but  a  little  to  the  right  of 
the  speeMoT,  and  the  western  sl^ 
we  feel  is  filled  with  a  brittiant  efful- 
gence. Stand  i^ainst  the  opposite 
wail,  so  as  to  take  in  the  whole  pie* 
tore,  and  you  will  see  that  the 
glowing  light  on  the  central  figures 
is  reflected  from  the  western  sky, 
whilst  a  difiPnsed  light  iilumanes  the 
distant  fields*  Probably  the  light  is 
stronger  than  it  was  in  reality,,  but 
the  painter  had  but  a  ehoioe  of  diffi- 
culties, and  he  chose  that  which  cost 
him  by  fax  the  most  labour,  but,  as- 
we  believe,  imjaoved  the  picture  and 
added  to  the  pleasure  of  the  spectator. 
In  teehnioal  power  and  maoir 
jmlative  dexterity,  this  pietnre  un- 
doubtedly surpasses   any  of  Mr.. 
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Maclise's  previous  works.  As  a 
draftsman  he  has  always  taken  a 
foremost  place;  and  certainly  his 
reputation  will  not  be  imperilled  by 
his  latest  production.  Looked  at 
largely  we  might  dwell  on  the  skil- 
ful arrangement  of  the  lines  of  the 
whole  composition,  and  the  adapta- 
tion to  that  general  arrangement  of 
each  group  and  figure.  Li  dealing 
with  individuals,  very  noteworthy  is 
the  way  in  which  is  given  the  easy, 
upright  carriage  of  the  well-trained 
horsemen ;  the  wonderful  variety  of 
quiet  expression,  as  well  as  the  in- 
tensity of  that  of  pain  and  suffer- 
ing ;  the  mastery  of  form  as  shown 
in  the  attitudes  of  the  dead  and 
dying — ^notice  especially  such  fore- 
shortened and  contorted  figures  as 
that,  on  the  extreme  leffc,  of  the  ar- 
tillery officer  who  has  Mien  dead 
across  his  g^un,  and  the  soldier  who 
has  expired  in  a  death-struggle 
under  his  horse;  and  the  clearly- 
marked  distinction  between  the  ri- 
gidity of  those  long  dead,  and  the 
relaxed  muscular  system  of  those 
whose  breath  has  scarcely  departed. 
Nor  less  observable  is  the  precision 
shown  in  rendering  the  form  and 
character  of  the  horse,  fix)m  the 
fiery  and  impatient  chargers  of  the 
generals,  champing  the  bit,  all 
eagerness  for  the  fray,  to  the  magni- 
ficently painted  group  where  a  cui- 
rassier has  been  knocked  over  with 
his  horse  upon  another  horse  and 
rider,  dead  or  dying,  and  the  noble 
animal  is  making  frantic  efforts  to 
tear  himself  free. 

A  word  must  be  given  to  the 
handling — ^the  actual  painting  of  the 
picture.  Seen  at  a  due  distance  the 
whole  looks  broad  and  effective  in 
treatment—suggesting,  indeed,  least 
of  all  any  thought  of  the  painter's 
handiwork.  Yet,  in  truth,  every 
part  is  finished  with  a  degree  of 
I)atient  labour  which,  in  a  work  of 
such  a  size,  and  in  which  there  is 
not  a  hand's-breadth  unoccupied,  it 
is  almost  fieitiguing  to  contemplate. 
The  heads  of  the  more  prominent 
personages  are  moulded  with  as 
much  caro,  and  much  in  the  same 
manner,  as  in  an  elaborate  chalk 
drawing,  hatching  being  fi^eely  em- 
ployed, and,  what  seldom  happens 
m  oil   painting  under  any    such 


treatment,  without  any  loss  of 
fleshy  character.  The  costumes  are 
rendered  with  minute  attention  to 
every  strap  and  button;  drums, 
weapons,  musical  instruments,  all 
sorts  of  military  paraphernalia — and, 
indeed,  the  accessories  of  every  kind — 
are  finished  with  what  seems  super- 
fluous elaboration,  yet  with  periect 
ease ;— some  portions,  in  trum,  ap- 
pearing to  have  been  so  done  out  of 
very  wantonness,  a  mere  playing 
witii  the  pencil,  tours  deforce  elabo- 
rated with  as  much  nicety  as  though 
parts  of  a  cabinet  painting  of  ue 
uerard  Dow  class.  But  with  all,  as 
we  said,  step  back  but  a  few  feet 
from  the  picture  and  all  appearance 
of  labour  is  lost — ^you  are  conscious 
only  of  broad  results,  with  perhaps 
the  feeling  of  greater  security  as  to 
verisimilitude. 

In  colour  the  work  is  a  triumph 
as  compared  with  the  best  of  tim 
modem  frescoes.  The  general  tone 
is  low,  but  free  from  all  tendency 
to  blackness.  A  warm  subdued 
light,  the  glowing  depth  of  mid- 
summer twilight,  i)ervades  the 
whole.  The  various  uniforms  af- 
ford an  ample  range  of  resplendent 
hues,  while  the  pr^ominance  of  any 
one  has  been  skilfully  provided 
against,  and  all  have  been  brought 
into  a  most  agreeable  accordance. 
Sur^EU^  and  texture  are  throughout 
rendered  with  exquisite  truth,  fadr 
lity,  and  variety. 

We  might  turn  now  to  pet^ 
faults  or  shortcomings,  and  suggest 
points  where  we  fancy  the  painter 
has  seen  less  clearly  than  we  have 
done ;  but  we  have  no  intention  to 
do  so.  A  work  like  this  is  too  rare 
an  achievement  for  us  to  care  about 
spending  upon  it  any  small  and 
carping  criticism.  It  is  beyond 
comparison  the  most  successful 
muial  painting  yet  executed  in  this 
country ;  and  it  is  one  in  its  class 
notlikely  to  be  speedily  excelled.  We 
heartily  congratulate  Mr.  MJachse  on 
the  completion  of  such  a  picture, 
and  the  nation  on  its  possession. 
The  corresponding  panel,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  gallery,  Mr. 
Maclise  has  undertaken  to  fill  with 
a  companion  picture,  'The  Death 
of  Nelson:'  may  it  be  as  success- 
ful! J.T. 


UniulijU.J.Uileu. 

BEAUTY'S    TOILETTE. 
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BEAUTY'S   TOILETTE: 

'  Now  awful  beauty  puts  on  all  its  arms, 
The  fair  each  moment  rises  in  her  charms. 
Repairs  her  smiles,  awakens  every  grace. 
And  calls  forth  all  the  wonders  of  her  face.' 

Sape  of  the  Lock, 

I. 

SHE  stands  before  her  mirror,  and  a  flush 
Of  oonscioTis  triumph  lightens  o'er  her  fiBtoe ; 
Her  dark  eye  gathers  splendour  from  the  blush 

That  floods  her  cheek  with  more  resistless  grace : 
A  Queen  of  Beauty,  she  goes  forth  to  prove 
Her  soyereign  empire  o'er  the  reahus  of  Loto  ! 


n. 
She  hath  no  dream  of  xmiversal  sway ; 

She  seeks  no  conquests  now  for  conquest's  sake ; 
For  if  she  bids  a  vassal  crowd  obey, 

'Tis  but  assurance  doubly  sure  to  make 
That  he,  whose  love  her  kingdom  were  alone, 
May  prove  the  foremost  pillar  of  her  throne. 


m. 
The  latest  touch  is  given ;  the  cherished  flower 

Flashes  its  creamy  whiteness  in  her  hair ; 
The  nSgligS,  an  amulet  of  power, 

A  gage  d* amour,  upon  her  bosom  fair 
Hangs  like  the  glove  upon  some  knightly  crest. 
To  show  whose  ensign  she  approveth  best ! 


rv. 
All  that  consummate  taste  and  art  can  do. 

To  '  add  fresh  perfrune  to  the  violet,' 
To  give  the  opening  rose  a  loveher  hue. 

And  on  the  diamond  brighter  rays  beget. 
Is  done :  the  rush  of  parting  wings  we  hear. 
That  says  Belinda's  sylphs  have  finished  here ! 
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AGKAVE,  middle-aged,  grey- 
haired  man,  sitting  at  a  pedes- 
tal-table in  a  dingy  and  disoinierly- 
looking  room  into  which  only  the 
very  fieontest  gleams  of  the  oBxiaoon. 
light  have  entered.  Scattered  heaps 
of  letters  are  before  him ;  on  his  left 
hand  is  a  correspondence  clip;  at 
his  feet  is  a  basket  intended  for  the 
reception  of  waste  paper.  These  ia 
a  pair  of  scissors  within  easy  reach, 
and  the  grey-haired,  middle-aged 
man  calmly  takes  them  np  and 
begins  to  open  his  letters  with  the 
dexterily  and  the  nonehalanoe  of  a 
fishmonger's  a-ssistant  who  is  open- 
ing oysters.  For  long  practice  has 
made  him  steady  of  hand  and  sore 
of  eye :  he  knows  exactly  where  to 
cut  and  how  to  cut  eyery  envedope 
that  comes  nnder  the  dolled  blade,  so 
as  to  save  his  own  time  and  spare  the 
letters  before  him  tem  all  wanton 
and  unnecessary  injury.  He  has 
abready  opened  some  ninety  or  a 
hundred,  and  the  process  ha»  been 
performed  with  so  much  celerity  and 
neatness  that  we  begin  to  think  he 
might  almost  take  out  a  patent  for 
himself,  as  a  machine  capable  of 
executing  any  amount  of  such  me- 
chanical work  in  the  shortest  pos- 
sible time. 

But  now  comes  a  mental  process : 
the  ninety  or  a  hundred  letters  have 
to  be  read.  And  this  difficult  task 
is  performed  quite  as  rapidly,  quite 
as  noiselessly,  quite  as  neatly  as  tia» 
other.  As  John  Caspar  La^ater 
could  read  the  human  countenanca 
at  a  glance,  so  this  grey-haired 
gentleman  appears  capable  of  pe- 
rusing whole  pages  of  note-paper, 
letter-paper,  and  foolscap-paper 
with  a  few  rolls  of  the  eye  and 
twitehings  of  the  mouth.  Certainly 
not  more  than  five  minutes  have 
elapsed,  and  already  he  has  read 
through  eight  or  ten  long  and 
wearisome-looking  lettexs^  most  of 
which  seem  to  haye  been  written 
by  the  feet  of  wandering  gad-flies 
recently  escaped  from  a  blacking- 
bottle.  How  does  he  manage  ?  Is 
he  another  Joseph  Balsamo?  a  nine- 
teenth century  Nostrodamus?  a 
modem  Jerome  Cardan?  a  second 
William  Lilly?  or  the  great  Zadkiel 


himself,  devoid  of  robes,  pointed 
hat,  and  magic  wand  ? 

There  is  something  ahnost  irri- 
tating in  the  qvdck  and  yet  deliberate 
maimer  m  which  he  performs  his 
work.  All  the  letters  he  is  reading 
are  addressed  to  him,  but  in  not  one 
does  he  seem  to  take  the  slightest 
interest..  Yet  one  writer  tells  him 
he  is  a  dunce,  a  blockhead ;  that  he  is 
utterly  without  principle,  and  that 
he  merite  the  scorn  and  loathing  of 
every  right-thinking  man.  It  has 
not  the  leae^  effeet  upon  him. 
Anotiser  writer  eulogises  him  with 
extravagant  adulatian  as  the  saviour 
of  his  country,  a  beoa£actor  of  the 
entire  human  race ;  not  the  fiuntest 
flush  of  modesty  passes  over  his 
cheek.  Praise  and  blame,  threate 
and  wheedlings,  commands  and  en- 
treaties, all  are  alike  to  him.  He 
reads  on  with  a  calm  impassibihty 
which  looks  like  indifSurence,  but 
which  is  in  reality  critical  intelli- 
gence diseiplined  into  the  closest  con- 
centratio]!.  In  tnitii,  he  has  made 
good  use  of  his- time:  he  has  been 
in  the  room  not  mmsh  more  than  an 
hour,  and  already  his  work  is 
finished. 

Let  us  introduce  ourselves,  there- 
fore, to  this  grave  and  industrious 
gentleman,  whose  labours  we  have 
hitherto  forebome  to  disturb.  He 
is  no  longer  grave  now  though,  for 
as  he  rises  from  his  chair,  and  comes 
up  to  the*  eonier  in  widch  we  have 
placed  ourselves  out  of  the  way, 
there  are  so  many  smilas  upon  his 
face— smiles  breaking  u^  ever  and 
anon  into  smirks — that  if  he  were 
suddenly  and  without  warning  to 
dig  us  violently  in  the  ribs,  or 
balance  the  paper-cutter  on  his 
nose,  or  gL?«  us  sodob  lyrical  in- 
formiation  abeut  'The  Cure,'  we 
could  scarcely  be  mora  surprised 
than  we  are  at  the  change  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  expression  of  his 
countenaneeL  And  yet,,  after  all, 
why  should  we  be  surprised?  Our 
friend  is  but  mortal;  ne  is  editor, 
in  &ct,  of  a  London  daily  paper,  and 
a  portion  of  his  day's  labour  being 
completed,  it  is  but  natural  that  he 
should  feel  relievol  in  mind  and 
reflect  that  feeling  in  his  outward 
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aspect.  He  has  lieen  silent  and 
absorbed  Mtfaerto,  but  now  is  ready 
to  crock  a  joke  if  we  like,  or  to 
gossip  upon  tiie  news  of  the  day,  or 
to  talk  politics  with  ns  a  whOe  if 
SQeh  is  our  mocd. 

No,  we  don't  want  to  crack  any 
jokes,  or  to  listen  to  any  mere  gossip, 
or  to  enter  into  any  political  discns- 
sion :  we  simply  want  onr  friend  to 
tell  ns  something  abont  the  occupa- 
tion in  which  he  has  been  engaged. 
Is  that  air?  WeU,  then,  he  has 
been  opening  the  day's  letters  'to 
the  editor'  he  informs  ns,  and  those 
he  found  suitable  for  publication  he 
placed  under  the  clip ;  the  rest  ware 
thrown  into  the  waste-paper  basket. 
We  look  upon  the  taUe  aa  he 
speaks:  only  eight  or  nina  letters 
haye  been  promoted  to  the  place  of 
honour ;  the  rest  are  in  the  basket, 
ignominiously  thrust  there  brfoie 
being  subjected  to  yet  more  contemp- 
tuous treatment 

Let  us  begin  by  ezamming^  the 
corresixmdence  sectored  within  the 
close  embrace  of  the  dip.  'The 
Charge  of  Forgery  against  a  Soli- 
citor;' 'Lisbcm  Telegraph;'  'Pis- 
tress  in  Bethnal  Gireen ;'  '  Woolwich 
Academy ;'  '  Hartley  GoUieiy  Acci- 
dent;' 'Overcharges  on  Boilways;' 
'  Assassination  in  the  Papal  States:' 
such  are  the  subjects  treated  laj  the 
writers.  Not  bod  subjects,  it  may 
be,  and,  as  topics  of  the  day,  poa« 
seased  of  a  eertain  amount  of  in- 
terest ;  but  if  we  wait  until  to-moi^ 
row  we  shall  read  all  about  ihem, 
nodonbt,  in  the  tm^mt;  so  let  us  pass 
away  from  the  clip  and  see  what  the 
waste-paper  basket  eontaans. 

We  wondered  a  short  time  since 
at  the  rapidity  with  whieh  onr 
friend  executed  his  work;  we  oyer- 
flowed  with  bilious  enyy  when  we 
noted  the  almost  preternatural  dex- 
terity with  which  he  distinguished 
the  publishable  from  the  unpubhshr 
able,  the  epistolary  grain  &om  the 
epistolary  huaks.  Our  wonder  sen- 
sibly diminishes,  and  our  envy  gives 
place  to  respectable  setf-sati^action 
when  we  discover  of  what  materials 
the  great  mass  of  the  rejected  letters 
are  composed. 

Mr.  Editor  turns  the  basketful  of 
letters  upon  the  table,  and  we  both 
sit  down  to  eTOmine  them.    'Look 


here/  says  our  Mend;  'you  know, 
and  it  might  have  been  supposed  all 
the  world  would  know,  that  a  London 
daily  paper  does  not  give  a  long 
string  of  "  Answers  to  Ckxrespond- 
ente/'  like  the  "  Family  Herald  "  or 
the  "  Weekly  Dispatch."  What  we 
may  come  to  ultimately,  in  these, 
days  of  penny  journals,  I  don't 
know ;  but  at  all  events  we  remain 
at  present  much  as  we  used  to  he, 
and  yet  we  continually  receive  such 
letters  as  this,'  and  he  hands  us  the 
following  epistle : — 

'  Sir, — ^Wili  you  please  state  throagh  the 
mediam  of  jour  valuable  paper  whether  thft 
maiden  name  or  the  name  of  the  late  hus- 
band of  a  widow  lady  is  proper  to  use  for 
wedding  cords,  and  oblige 

Toars,  &c/ 

'  While  he  was  about  it,  I  wonder 
this  gentleman  did  not  ask  me  if  it 
would  be  x>iopec  to  maxry  in  top 
boots,  or  quite  en  regie  to  take  his 
coat  as  well  as  his  hat  off  upon 
entering  the  church,'  says  our  finend, 
EarcasticaUy,  and  then  passes  to  us 
another  letter.  This,  too,  is  from  a 
correspondent  whose  mind  is  evi- 
dently in  an  uns^tled  state,  and 
who  wants  a  little  iaJbrmation  of  a 
thorou^ily  practical  and  utilitemaD, 
chancter.    Thus  it  runs : — 

*  1  shall  be  truly  oblidged  to  yort  as  a  coik 
stant  reador  of  your  invaluable  paper  if  yoa 
can  infonn  me  a*  soon  as  possible  what  will 
take  grease  out  of  the  cover  of  a  red  cloth, 
bound  book  withoat  removing  the  colour/ 

'This  hand  of  letter  is  always 
from  a  "Constant  Reader,"'  says 
^fir.  Editor,  who  still  remains  gooeU 
hunsouiedly  satirical,  'and  there  is 
no  question,  however  absurd  or  how- 
eyer  trivial,  that  the  Constant  Beacter 
will  not  ask.  He  is  my  nightmare, 
my  h^  noire,  my  evil  genius.  I 
don't  suppose  he  looks  at  the  paper 
GDce  a  month,  and  yet  he  calls  hnn- 
self  a  Constant  Header,  and  on  the 
strength  of  that  sel^bestowed  lite-^ 
rary  title,  seems  to  think  he  has  un- 
numbered olaima  upon  my  time,  my 
ra^nory,  and  my  books  of  reference, 
which  I  am  bound  in  honour  to 
satisfy.  IF  he  were  to  ask  me  to 
take  tea  with  him  some  day  at 
Shepherd's  Bush,  or  to  stand  as  god- 
father to  his  tenth  child,  or  to  go 
down  to  Herefordshire  and  give  my 
opinion  upon  the  little  bit  of  land 
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he  had  bought  there,  or  to  lend  him 
five  shillings,  or  to  advance  him 
sufficient  capital  to  start  in  the  oil 
and  colour  line,  or  to  forward  liirn 
a  prescription  for  the  measles,  or 
to  tell  hfm  whether  I  know  any- 
thing about  his  brother  who  went  to 
India  and  who  has  not  been  heard 
of  since  1805,  or  if  I  think  pork 
sausages  indigestible  when  eaten  for 
supper,  or  to  give  him  my  impartial 
opinion  as  to  the  probability  of  his 
wife  having  twins,  I  shoxdd  not  be 
in  the  least  surprised : — 

'  Look,'  he  adds,  *  here  is  one  of 
these  gentlemen  with  a  very  simple 
request,  and  whose  orthography  is 
primitive  enough  to  find  favour  with 
Lord  Malmesbury  himself: — 

*  I  shall  Feel  Greatly  Obliged  to  you  if 
yoa  can  iDform  me  where  i  can  get  a  re- 
ceipt for  making  Lemon  Rasbury  and  Other 
Syrups  and  Sweet  Warters  and  if  there  is  a 
receipt  for  making  Syder  without  Apples 
ancer  in  your  next  Correspondent  will 
Greatly  Oblidge  a 

CoNSTAzo'  Reader/ 

'  There,'  exclaims  Mr.  Editor, 
triumphantly,  'did  I  not  tell  you 
so?  This  very  modest  correspon- 
dent, not  content  with  asking  me 
how  to  concoct  lemon  syrups  and 
other  sweet  warters,  actually  wishes 
me  to  tell  him  how  to  nu^e  cyder 
without  apples !  It's  a  wonder  he 
did  not  afik  me  if  it  is  possible  alto- 
gether to  dispense  with  malt  and 
hops  in  brewing  pale  ale,  and 
whether  a  good  crop  of  oats  cannot 
be  raised  without  previously  sowing 
seed.  But  here  is  a  third  Constant 
Beader,  who,  like  many  other  con- 
stant readers,  is  tormented  with  a 
gnawing  desire  to  see  me,  and  who, 
having  been  denied  that  gratification, 
evidently  believes  he  has  a  cause  of 
complaint  against  me  which  is  al- 
most actionable.  Listen  to  his  letter: 

•  To  the  editor.  I  have  Been  A  Constant 
Reader  of  your  paper  for  the  Last  3  years 
and  i  Brought  Some  rascality  To  you  Last 
night  which  I  wished  to  Be  published  But 
I  dont  see  it  in  to  days  paper  I  Came  with 
it  myself  and  Brought  the  Card  for  you  to 
see  it  But  your  porter  said  1  Could  not  see 
without  an  apointment  But  as  it  Contains 
the  whole  Truth  as  I  have  Been  Served  I 
hope  you  will  publish  it  or  I  will  get  it  in 
some  other  pnper. 

*  P.S.  I  Leaved  it  with  your  porter  my- 
self and  he  said  he  would  give  it  to  you.' 


Mr.  Editor,  now  £Eurly  roused  into 
loquacity,  begins  to  describe  to  us 
the  peculiarities  of  other  letters  con- 
tinually addressed  to  him.  A  large 
number  of  X)eople  will  insist,  he  says, 
in  writing  to  him  upon  the  mere 
business  arrangements  of  the  paper, 
with  which,  of  course,  he  has  no  con- 
cern. One  wants  to  know  the  cost 
of  advertising,  another  the  rate  of 
subscription,  and  a  third  the  price 
of  the  journal '  if  a  dozen  copies  are 
taken  at  once.'  Then  he  shows  us 
a  curiously  crumpled  and  ink- 
spotted  epistle,  dog's-eared  and 
greasy,  he  has  received  that  day 
from  a  correspondent  who  dates 
&om  a  great  suburban  thoroughfare 
she  calls  the  '  barer  rode,'  and  who 
is  thus  explicit  in  the  expression  of 
heriequiremente:— 

*  Sir  i  shood  Be  glad  if  you  wood  let  me 
now  wat  the  ezpence  is  to  hadvetize  for 
washing  and  ironing  as  you  dont  publish 
the  price.* 

'And  now,'  says  our  friend,  'I 
have  a  curiosity  to  show  you.  It  is 
a  letter  from  Jeames.  Here  it  is,  as 
you  see,  written  on  pink  note-paper, 
evidently  of  Paris  origin,  and  highly 
scented  with  Ess  bouquet.  It  is  the 
first  the  worthy  fellow  has  favoured 
me  with  for  a  long  time,  and  cer- 
tainly if  I  merely  consulted  my  own 
judgment  it  should  be  promoted  to 
the  clip,  and  ei\joy  the  honours  of 

C Plication.  Jeames,  as  you  will  see, 
a  complaint  against  our  friend 
the  "  Times ;"  and  note  the  style  in 
which  he  gives  expression  to  it 
Gould  Mr.  Thackeray  write  half  as 
well  ?  For  see  how  cruelly  critical, 
how  mischievously  witty,  and  how 
indignantly  eloquent  is  Jeames  as 
he  lashes  tiie  "  Times"  for  its  mean- 
spirited,  nay  dastardly  ii]justice 
towards   flunkeydom    and    yellow 

?lush.     If  I  published  this  letter, 
rinting-house  Square  would  never 
survive  the  blow :  — 

'  Sir  a  short  time  since  when  the  times 
ware  about  to  reduce  its  paper  from  5  pence 
to  4  pence  it  ware  Published  every  Morn- 
ing in  front  of  its  leader  until  it  became  a 
by  word  and  onley  stopt  after  being  rapt  on 
the  knuckles  by  the  venerable  Punch — now 
Sir  let  aney  one  look  over  the  times  and  see 
if  they  can  find  where  it  informs  servants 
that  their  advertisements  will  rise  on  and 
after  so  and  so  no  sir  not  untill  the  get  to 
the  office  do  the  find  oat  this  sneaking  inno- 
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vation  of  their  pockets ;  it  occurs  to  me  in 
comparing  the  former  to  the  latter  that  its 
very  lilce  an  omnibus  with  the  word  3 
pence  for  such  a  distance  and  imeadelately 
under  with  the  words  allmost  obliterated 
such  a  distance  6  pence  this  being  the  se- 
cond time  advertisements  have  risen  under 
2  years  i  wood  call  upon  all  servanto  to  resist 
this  increasing  Monopoly  and  if  the  times 
does  not  pay  let  them  rise  the  price  of  the 
paper  so  that  the  may  bear  the  burden  that 
is  most  abile  by  inserting  this  you  will 
oblige  one  who  as  allready  advertised  in 
your  paper.' 

'Some  of  my  correspondents/ 
oontinnee  Mr.  Editor, '  send  me  Kttle 
scraps  of  news,  ont  of  pnre  good 
feeling,  I  believe,  and  without  the 
slightest  desire  for  remuneration; 
news  of  the  most  trivial  character, 
encumbered  with  the  weight  of 
utterly  superfluous  details.  For 
instance,  the  other  day  I  received 
four  closely-written  pages  of  letter- 
paper— from  a  hodman  or  paviour, 
as  I  should  judge  by  the  style — 
the  entire  purport  of  which  was 
that  a  young  man  living  at  Hackney 
Wick  had  promised  to  marry  a 
young  girl  living  at  Ball's  Pond,  and 
that  just  before  the  marriage  was  to 
take  place,  the  intended  husband 
basely  and  surreptitiously  quitted 
the  greengrocer's  shop  in  which  he 
had  been  an  assistant,  and  had  not 
smce  been  heard  of.  To-day  I  have 
received  a  piece  of  intelligence  al- 
most equally  interesting.  Here  it  is, 
look  at  it,  and  judge  for  yourself:'— 

*  Sir  you  would  greatly  Oblige  me  By  In- 
serting the  Accompanying  letter  as  soon  as 
][x»sible  in  your  daily  paper. 

•  A  Mysterious  Parcel. 
*  Sir.  On  Tuesday  (November  26th)  a  Par- 
cel was  sent  to  the  residence  of  [name  and 
address  given  in  original]  and  lefl  in  charge 
of  his  Landlady  (he  being  a  single  man)  for 
him.  On  his  opening  it  It  was  found  to 
contain  What?     A  Baby. 

*  It  may  be  a  little  comfort  to  the  Anxious 
Mother  to  know  that  it  is  progressing  very 
favourably  under  its  new  Nurse.' 

'  But  my  most  persevering  and 
original  correspondents  are  the  mad 
people,'  says  our  friend,  when  he 
has  disposed  of  this  mysterious 
parcel.  'They  write  to  me  incessantly 
upon  every  variety  of  subject  and  in 
every  varieiy  of  style.  Sometimes 
they  are  tolerably  coherent  and  in- 
telligible, and  I  obtain  thus  a  fiunt 


glimmering  of  their  meaning;  but 
in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  they 
are  as  hopelessly  crackbrained  as 
Lodowick  Muggleton,  who  doomed 
every  one  to  perdition  that  would 
not  believe  the  sun  was  only  four 
miles  from  the  earth.  What  can  I 
Bay,  for  instance,  to  a  gentleman 
•who  very  modestly  informs  me  that 
he  believes  himself  to  be  "the  spirit 
of  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  Beginning 
and  the  Ending,"  and  who  expresses 
himself  to  the  following  effect?' 
Here  our  Mend  takes  from  the  heap 
a  letter  he  has  for  some  time  had  bis 
eye  upon,  and  reads : — 

« Sir.  Having  read  an  article  in  your  Pa- 
per of  Yesterday  I  take  the  Liberty  of  Making 
a  few  remarks  on  the  same.  In  the  first 
Place  the  world  has  already  been  tried  in 
righteousness  and  where  is  there  one  that 
has  not  broke  the  ten  Commandments. 
Not  one  and  those  Open  Air  Preachers  well 
know  the  Same.  They  Likewise  know 
by  what  means  your  Merchants  and  Ma- 
nufacturers and  Tradesmen  accumulate 
there  wealth.  I  will  tell  Thee  how  it 
is  done  it  is  done  by  Secret  Contract  they 
have  bartered  their  Souls  happiness  here- 
after for  present  worldly  gain  and  thev 
know  not  what  an  hour  may  bring  forth 
have  they  been  Deceived  or  is  it  Gold  they 
alone  worship  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  Such 
is  the  cause  of  the  small  attendance  at  Our 
Churches  and  not  to  be  surprised  at  Pity 
they  do  not  know  better  This  much  I  know 
they  must  not  think  lightly  of  the  scrip- 
tai-es  for  its  no-vel  reading  not  novel  read- 
ing understand  that.' 

'  Most  of  these  mad  gentlemen,' 
continues  Mr.  Editor,  *  have  an  ex- 
treme desire  to  make  my  personal 
acquaintance,  to  see  me,  if  only  for 
the  briefest  period.  Ah!  if  I  would 
give  them  five  minutes !  One  would 
square  the  circle;  another  would 
prove  by  undeniable  evidence  that  the 
earth  is  a  plane ;  a  third  wotild  give 
me  some  exclusive  and  important 
information  respecting  the  Seventh 
Vial.  If  I  would  but  spare  them 
only  five  minutes,  what  mysteries 
they  would  unravel;  what  secrets 
tliey  would  unfold;  what  disclosures 
they  would  make ! 

'  Of  course  I  never  do  give  them 
the  five  minutes.  Perhaps  I  already 
unravel  quite  as  many  mysteries  as 
I  care  for ;  perhaps  the  police  courts 
supply  me  with  a  sufficient  number 
of  startling  disclosures;  perhaps  I 
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8m  growHig  stcmt  8aid  stapid.  How- 
ever it  may  be,  I  tam  a  deaf  «ar  to 
the  appeals  of  my  mad  oorreBpon- 
dents;  and  wiien  I  ought  to  be 
closeted  with  them,  all  anxiety  to 
leam  some  great  tnith  by  whidi 
hnmaoity  is  to  be  saved  and  truffled 
turkey  tiought  home  to  every  man's 
door,  I  am  quietly  aigaged  with  my 
chop  and  glass  of  paJe  ale,  utterly 
indmerent  to  the  advazitages  I  am 
losing. 

'  You  must  not  suppose,  however, 
that  these  imaginative  correspon- 
dents Ml  to  announce  many  great 
ioniths  to  me,  notwithstanding  the 
neglect  with  which  I  treat  them.  A 
few  months  ago  I  continually  re- 
ceived, for  a  full  fortnight,  the  fol- 
lowing startling  information,  which 
I  was  evidently  at  liberty  to  publish 
if  I  pleased : — 

*The  Queitn  will  Die 

on  the  Fifth  of  Jane. 

Keep  this.' 

'  I  did  not  keep  it,  bowever :  it 
shared  the  usual  Me,  and  was  bas- 
kets with  the  rest.  Then,  too,  I 
bave  a  most  industrious  correspon- 
'dent  who  sends  me  under  envelope 
two  or  three  cards  every  morning 
full  of  devices  infinitely  stranger 
than  that  upon  the  famous  banner  in 
LongfelloVs  poem.  Of  course  there 
must  be  some  deep  and  stupendous 
meaning  in  the  remarks  upon  those 
cards ;  but  I  give  you  my  word  of 
honour  I  have  never  yet  been  able 
to  discover  it  Here  are  a  couple ; 
see  what  you  can  moke  of  them.' 

Of  course  we  can  make  nothing  of 
a  couple  of  pf^es  of  maundering 
rubbL«5i,  in  which  the  words  have  as 
little  connection  as  those  read  down 
the  page  of  a  dictionary. 

'  There!'  said  our  ^end,  affcer  he 
has  shvwn  us  the  said  very  rational 
productions.  'What  do  you  think 
of  them?  Would  not  "  Eide  a  Cock 
Horse,"  or  «  Hey  Diddle  Diddle"  be 
agreeable  and  reficeshing,  if  not  dig- 
nified and  elevating  after  such  un- 
inteUigible  hurry-skurry  ?  Well  I 
you  have  seen  now  a  few  specimens 
of  the  letters  I  throw  into  the  basket 
every  day.  It  is  true,  all  are  not  so 
bad  as  those  I  have  read  to  you. 
The  great  mass,  if  tolerably  pure 
in  style,  and  free  from  the  grosser 
grammatical  errors,  are  nevertheless 


commonplace  and  xmkiterasting,  fall 
of  slipshod  ideas  and  second-faand 
opinions.  Emphatically,  iSt^exe  is 
nothing  in  them.  We  have  a  stir- 
ring leader,  for  instance,  to-day  upon 
the  American  question.  On  the 
morrow  "  Brutus  Secundus,"  or 
''  Hampden  the  Younger,"  sends  us 
a  long  rigmarole  merely  echoing 
our  sfaeitements  and  reflecting  our 
views.  He  is  rejoiced  to  see  tl^t  we 
have  such  a  just  appreciation  of  the 
real  merits  of  the  question  at  issue. 
He  "  hails  with  dedight "  our  stric- 
tures upon  the  conduct  of  the 
North,  while  "cordially  agreeing" 
with  ufi  in  our  censure  of  tiie  South. 
He  echoes  with  all  his  heart  our 
wish  to  see  terminated  what  we 
have  so  "  appropriately  termed "  a 
fratricidal  contest ;  and  finally,  he  is 
sure  we  express  idie  feelings  of  the 
entire  nation  in  declaring  Hiat  the 
honour  of  the  British  flag  must  be 
maintained  at  aU  hazards.  By  in- 
serting his  letter  we  shall  of  course 
greatly  oblige  him ;  and  he  remains 
ours,  most  obediently,  &c.  What  can 
we  do  with  such  a  letter?  When 
we  are  really  in  want  of  matter — 
which  rarely  happens— we  some- 
times print  it,  to  fill  up,  but  more 
frequently  we  throw  it  into  the  basket 
Depend  upon  it,  every  correspon- 
dent who  sends  us  anything  worth 
having  is  sore  to  meet  with  atten- 
tion. But  the  number  of  such  cor- 
respondents is  comparatively  snaall. 

'  And  now  I  hope  you  see  how  it 
is  the  basket  is  so  full  every  day. 
The  great  mass  of  my  correspon- 
dents doubtless  think  they  are  scan- 
dalously treated,  and  picture  me  as 
a  surly,  snarling,  puffy,  overgrown, 
querulous,  carping,  dogmatical,  hy- 
percritical cynic,  utterly  devoid  of  all 
sound  judgment  and  human  feeling. 
If  they  could  fill  my  post  for  a  week 
or  two  i)erhaps  they  would  form  a 
more  charitable  opinion  of  me.' 

We  shake  our  mend  by  the  hand 
and  assure  him  that  at  all  events 
otir  good  opinion  is  secured  to 
bim.  And  as  we  leave  his  dull, 
half-lighted  room,  and  grope  our 
way  down  the  well-trodden  staircase 
that  leads  to  the  street,  we  have  a 
more  friendly  feeling  towards  editors 
generally  than  we  have  entertained 
before. 
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THE  FANCY  FAIE. 

<  Indeed,  sir,  tbere  are  cozeoers  abroad,  and  it  therefore  behoyes  men  to  be  wary/ 

Shakspere. 

I. 

PERHAPS  I  may  as  well  concede. 
Now  that  the  thing  is  over, 
A  Fancy  Fair  may  have  its  care. 

And  not  its  seat  in  clover. 
I  had  to  worry  all  my  friends. 
And  beg  from  my  relations. 
Who  only  sent  me  odds  and  ends, 
And  hoped  for  invitations. 

n. 
I'd  little  misses'  brodeqnins. 

And  little  masteiB'  blonses. 
And  little  bo&es  for  little  pins, 

And  darling  babies' '  shoeses ;' 
And  sachets  with  divine  perfame. 

And  sacs  of  woric  and  leather,. 
That  make  such  litter  in  a  room 

When  mingled  altogether. 

At  length  the  day  of  days  came  lonnd. 

And  who  could  then  feel  spitefol! 
A  task  that  may  b^^  a  bare. 

May  end  in  being  delightfiil : 
The  busy  hum  like  honey-bees ; 

The  jesting  and  the  laughter; 
The  whispering  among  the  trees. 

The  soft  breeze  whispering  after. 

IV. 

The  Coldstream  band  struck  up  an  air 

Electrified  all  dancers ; 
Sweet  *  Bosahe  the  Prairie  Flower,' 

And  '  Love  among  the  Lancers ;' 
I  took  my  place  behind  my  stall, 

I  looked  as  blithe  and  sunny 
As  though  I  never  thought  at  all 

Of  such  befie  things  as  money. 

V. 

A  little  ruse  I  improvised 

(I  wish  such  tales  were  true). 
What  heaps  of  trash  I '  sacrificed,' 

As  made  by '  You  know  who  !' 
The  Cymons  quite  besieged  my  stall. 

And  helped  my  poor  invention ; 
1  smiled,  and  hinted  to  them  all, 

'  Friends'  names  I  might  not  mention  !* 

VI. 

Alt  length  lounged  up  young  Millionaire, 

Wilfti  voice  as  sweet  as  honey — 
*  As  poor  as  any  Prodigal,' 

'  Gleaned  out,'  and '  Got  no  money ;' 
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Wiih  all  the  stnff  such  people  prate. 
And  think  so  yastly  clever ; 

I  made  him  buy  a  hideous  scarf. 
And  hate  him  worse  than  ever ! 


Poor  Cousin  Charlie  from  behind 

(That  youth  is  growing  bolder!) 
Said,  with  his  short  sardonic  laugh. 

In  whispers  o'er  my  shoulder — 
(I  give  his  own  vernacular, 

You  know  I  never  heed  him) — 
'  I  see  you've  nailed  yon  fetted  calf. 

So  do  your  best  to  bleed  him  !* 

vm. 
Mamma  put  on  her  spectacles — 

Pjerhaps  she  saw  but  blindly ; 
When  Isaac  Walton  baited  hooks 

Tou  know  he  did  it '  Mndly  ;* 
I  tried  to  do  the  self-«ame  thing, 

I  put  on  airs  and  graces. 
Because  the  art  of  selling  well 

Is  making  civil  faces ! 

IX. 

And  now  Tve  done  my  very  best. 

Been  gratefal  to  each  comer, 
I  think  I've  fidrly  earned  my  rest, 

like  any  other  mummer ; 
My  porte-monnaie  is  gorged  with  gold ; 

I've  neither  loves  nor  quarrels ; 
I'll  do  as  people  did  of  old, 

Eepose  upon  my  laurels  I 


Z. 


THE    GRXJMBLEE'S    CORNER. 

To  THE  Editob  of  'London  Soghcty.' 


Sib, 


ATTRACTED  by  the  title  of  your 
Magazine,  we  purchased  the 
first  number,  in  hopes  of  finding  a 
comer  reserved  for  the  grumbles  of 
those  who  feel  themselves  aggrieved 
by  various  tusages  of  socie^,  which 
are  extremely  onerous,  and  to  obtain 
the  abolition  of  which  would  be  to 
confer  a  real  blessing  on  that  class 
of  persons  who  are  supposed  to  be 
exempt  from  every  social  evil — ^we 
of  course  allude  to  the  class  of 
bachelors. 

If  you  will  giant  a  small  space 
to  our  complflunt,  we  propose  to 
call  your  attention  to  two  especial 
grievances,  and  to  beg  your  mflu- 


ence  and  help  in  getting  rid  of  them. 
The  first  of  these  is  one  from  which 
married  men  are  generally  free;  and 
the  prospect  of  immunity  from,  it 
which  matrimony  offers  is  quite 
enough  to  account  for  any  number 
of  imprudent  unions.  In  feet,  we 
have  often  observed  that  married 
men,  in  calculating  the  advantages 
of  their  position,  reckon  amongst 
the  very  ftst  the  feet  that  they  now 
delegate  to  their  wives  the  duly 
which  was  so  troublesome  to  them 
once.  Without  further  prefece,  we 
will  add  tibat  the  grievance  to  which 
we  here  allude  is  tiiat  of  card- 
leaving.  We  don't  complain  of 
bon&  fide  calls,  made  in  hopes  of 
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Unding  at  home  friends  whom  we 
wish  to  see  and  converse  with,  but 
we  are  protesting  against  the  cruel 
&rce  of  travelling  nules  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  leaving  cards  at  the 
houses  of  such  of  our  acquaintance 
as  we  wish  merely  to  remind  of  our 
existence  when  it  could  be  done  in  a 
much  simpler  way. 

Married  men,  as  we  said  before, 
leave  these  things  to  their  wives, 
who  eiyoy  the  arrangement  exceed- 
ingly. But  there  is  no  plan  by 
which  the  unhappy  bachelor  can 
perform  this  duty,  except  at  great 
personal  expense  and  toil.  The  ma- 
jority of  men  one  meets  with  in  ordi- 
nary London  society  are  more  or  less 
engaged  up  to  four  o'clock;  conse- 
quently,if  a  man's  visiting  acquaint- 
ances are  scattered  over  London,  he 
is  obhged  to  make  repeated  expe- 
ditions in  Hansom  cabs :  first  of  ^1 
to  let  them  know  that  he  is  yet 
alive  and  in  London,  and  that  he 
will  be  happy  to  form  one  of  the 
crowd  about  to  throng  their  draw- 
ing-rooms; and  then,  when  that 
gleasure  is  over,  to  acbiowledge  the 
onour  conferred  on  him.  In  fact, 
the  necessity  of  leaving  cards  is  an 
incubus  which  weighs  heavily  on 
the  soul  of  every  unfortunate  bache- 
lor whom  inclination  or  a  sense  of 
duty  urges  into  socieiy.  The  re- 
medy is  simple  and  obvious.  What 
objection  could  there  be  to  trans- 
mitting cards  by  post?  It  would 
surely  answer  every  purpose  as  well 
as  knocking  at  a  door,  and  thrusting 
your  card  into  the  haiids  of  a  pow- 
dered footman,  and  bolting.  If  so- 
ciety would  consent  to  receive  cards 
by  post  we  are  sure  that  bachelors 
would  not  prove  ungrateful  for  the 
boon.  The  second  grievance  to 
which  we  aUude  is,  that  a  bachelor 
is  never  allowed  to  know  when  he  is 
old  enough  to  give  up  dancing,  and 
to  leave  such  an  amusement  to  more 
youthful  competitors.  A^r  thirty 
very  few  men  care  about  dancing  in 
the  least:  they  would  persoimlly 
avoid  it  if  they  could.    But  that  is 


no  easy  matter.    If  they  have  dined 

at  the  house  of  Mrs.  A ,  or  Mrs. 

B ,  they  are  well  aware  that  if 

they  wish  to  be  asked  to  dinner 
again  they  must  not  &il  to  present 
themselves  at  the  ball  which  those 
ladies  will  probably  give  during 
the  season.  They  present  them- 
selves to  their  hostess,  and  in 
compliance  with  her  request  may 
have  joined  a  few  dances,  in  hopes 
of  purchasing  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening  a  httle  peace.  But,  no ;  it 
cannot  be  allowed  by  any  means. 
By  virtue  of  their  unatiEched  con- 
dition a  duty  devolves  upon  them, 
which  they  must  discharge.  There 
sit  rows  of  young  ladies,  lovely  in 
wreaths  and  muslin,  who  are  longing 
to  dance,  and  it  seems  churlish  to 
refliBd  to  make  them  happy  when 
pressed  to  do  so.  The  consequence 
is,  that  men  spend  the  evening  in 
dodging  their  hostess,  who  is  bent 
on  catehing  them,  or  yield  to  tiieir 
f&ie  with  the  best  grace  they  can 
assume. 

Nor  is  Darwin's  theory  of  natural 
selection  allowed  in  drawing-rooms. 
If  the  victim  is  a  very  tall  man  he 
is  generally  consigned  to  some  pe- 
tite  whose  waist  he  can  just  manage 
to  reach  by  bending  double.  If  he 
is  a  very  short  man  he  will  probably 
find  himself  standing  on  the  tips  of 
his  toes,  attempting  to  encircle  the 
waist  of  some  fail  Juno  who  towers 
above  him  by  a  head  and  shoulders. 
And  as  the  lookers-on  wateh  his 
frantic  efforts  to  control  the  rush  of 
his  partner  through  the  mazy  waltz, 
they  have  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving the  subbme  but  ridiculous 
sight  of  a  brave  man  struggling 
with  his  destiny— for  it  will  be  his 
destiny  to  be  obliged  to  dance  until 
he  becomes  incapacitated  by  old 
age,  or  is  absolutely  driven  into 
matrimony.  Feebly,  sir,  as  we  have 
portrayed  these  grievances,  we  hope 
you  wQl  kindly  afford  space  for  the 
insertion  of  the  lament  of 

A  Bbaoe  of  Baohelobs. 
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THE  head-quarters  of  the  Fenin- 
sular  and  Occidental  Company 
had,  for  many  ages  anterior  to  the 
fifth  century  before  Chrifit,  been 
fixed  on  the  eastemniost  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean;  and  the  western 
limits  of  the  trading  voyages  of  its 
liners  had  been  the  ports  of  Southein 
Spain,  and  the  Ca^siterides  or  Tin 
Islands  of  Britain.  Tyre  had  at  this 
time  lost  the  prestige  of  virgin 
splendonr  and  impregnability;  {md 
had  suffered  an  instalment  of  those 
woes  which  had  been  denounced 
against  her  in  scatheful,  prophetic 
numbers.  ThuEiks,  however,  to  the 
elasticity  of  her  reproductive  powers, 
Bhe  was  again  the  great  mart  of  na- 
tions, the  city  of  merchant  princes. 
Her  borders  were  again  strong  in 
the  midst  of  the  sea ;  and  her  visage, 
once  perfect,  restored  to  its  piistme 
beauty  in  all  but  this — that  when 
she  smiled,  the  sear  left  by  Babylon 
deepened  into  farrow,  and  the  actoal 
shadow  of  the  Persian  sceptre  fell 
dark  and  strong  upon  her  when  she 
looked  defiant  She  was  yet  a  meav 
chant  of  the  people  to  many  isles ; 
yet  her  vessels  bore  over  tiie  waters 
the  revenues  of  distant  kings ;  yet 
she  clothed  her  people  in  purple  and 
fine  linen ;  and  yet  '  she  heaped  up 
silver  as  the  dust,  and  fine  gold  as 
the  mire  of  the  streets.' 

Say  it  is  a  day  of  the  year  b.o.  450, 
and  both  day  and  year  are  in  their 
spring-time.  An  off-shore  breeze  is 
liberating  the  argosies  that  have 
been  wind-bound  in  the  harbour. 
Ab  they  row  seaward,  sheet  after 
sheet  is  loosened,  flapping  to  iiie 
gale.  Alongside,  prow  by  prow, 
oar  by  oar,  stroke  by  stroke,  in 
stately  march,  move  out  the  'PhoB- 
nix'  and  the  'Hiram,'  presently, 
with  mutual  cheers,  to  part,  the 
one  for  Egypt,  and  the  other,  via 
Cyprus  a»i  ^odes,  for  Smyrna. 
Thud,  and  unfellowod,  follows  the 
'Ashtaroth,'  the  crack  ship  of  the 
Tyrian  P.  and  O.  flotilla.  Her  crew 
are  picked  men  of  Sidon,  Aco,  and 
Tyre;  and  her  cargo,  whatever  of 
most  precious  Asia  has  to  give  to 
Europe.    Her  timbers  are  of  Senir 


fir-wood ;  her  masts  are  cedars  from 
the  libanus ;  her  oars  are  of  oak  of 
Bashan;  her  benches  and  hatches 
of  ivory  of  the  Isles  of  Chittim ;  her 
sails  of  fine  linen,  with  embroid^ed 
work  of  Egypt ;  and  her  awnings  of 
scarlet  and  purple.  An  image  of 
the  goddess  after  whom  she  is  named 
adorns  her  prow — ^that  aame  Dea 
Syra  who  afterwards  eame  to  draw 
so  widely  en  the  popular  piety  of 
the  Boman  world,  when  her  priests, 
drunken  vagabond  hypocrites,  of  the 
morals  and  social  standing  of  modem 
gipsies,  wandered  about  with  a 
miserable  ass  on  whose  back  was 
borne  aJoft,  in  awful  state,  a  dingy, 
tawdry  doll-divinity,  in  whose  name 
faithful  rustics  were  invited,  to  the 
aecompaniment  of  Phrygian  airs  on 
castanets  and  cymbals,  to  contribute 
thdr  alms  of  small  money  and 
broken  victuals.  The  good  ship 
leaves  port  to  the  festive  sound  of 
song  and  haxp;  and  an  inquisitive 
stranger  finxn  HalicarBassus  sees  her 
go.*    Eirst,  with  her  misoellaneous 

*  Sees,  but  does  not  see.  Tlie  truth  is, 
that  Herodotus — for  it  is  he  vfaom  ire 
identify  in  the  Halicamassian  stranger — 
has  come  to  Tjre  to  inspect  a  famous  temple 
of  Hercules,  which  is  ^U  ireah  and  awfoi 
from  the  ages  of  remotesi  legendary  an- 
tiquity. His  qieculatiooB,  as  he  saunters 
by  the  harbour,  are  so  fixed  upon  its  pilkuv 
of  fine  gold  and  emerald  which  make  night 
divinely  histrous,  that  he  omits  to  indulge 
his  wonted  universal  curiosity.  The  fact 
that  he  has  left  no  information  about  the 
Cassiterides,  except  that  they  were  situated 
somewhere  or  anywhere  in  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  western  world,  is  an  incidental 
voucher  for  the  saooess  with  which  the 
Phcenician  merchants,  jealous  of  apro6tahie 
monopoly,  enforced  upon  their  navigators  m 
■acred  obligation  to  silence.  If  the  Father 
of  History  had  tipped  the  bold  black-eyed 
sailor  whom  he  dreamily  jostled  by  the 
dock-side,  that  ancient  mariner,  anxious  to 
secure  his  bribe  at  the  same  time  that  he 
kept  his  oath,  mighty  more  fkouticoy  have 
spun  him  such  an  inventive  yam  as  wonM 
glowingly  have  taken  the  place  of  the  his- 
torian's bald  notices  of  the  Tin  Islands  and 
the  Lands  of  the  Celt*  Seriously,  it  is 
possible  that  it  was  because  the  time  and 
attention  of  Herodotus,  during  his  stay  at 
Tyre,  were  so  taken  up  with  the  elabora- 
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cargo,  Bhe  makes  for  PiraBiis,  the 
maritime  emporium  of  Athens,  to 
whidi,  amongst  otiier  commodities 
of  use  and  luxory,  she  carries  a  con- 
Hignmftnt  of  Hebrew  slaves,  kid- 
napped for  Grecian  markets.  From 
the  PirsBus,  she  steers  for  Carthage, 
the  Tyre  of  AMca.  Then  farther 
to  the  west,  imjjelled  over  the  blue 
watears  of  the  tideless  sea,  she  passes 
the  Pillars  ot  Hercules,  and  pays  a 
oonunerdaL  visit  to  Gades,  another 
Tyrian  colony,  founded  in  discharge 
of  the  comnumd  of  ancient  oracles. 
Leaving  the  abundant  spzingB  of 
the  silver-bedded  Tartessus,  whose 
mouth  breathes  to  the  western 
ocean  the  &agnmoe  wafted  from 
banks  which  hide  themselves  under 
orange  groves,  she  sets  forth  to 
scale  the  shiftang  mountains  of  the 
Atlantic  Nortidwaj:d,  and  north- 
ward ever,  past  Finisterre,  till  at 
length  ancfther  Land's  End  \oamB 
through  the  haze,  and  the  Ultima 
Thule — oi  her  voyage  at  least — is 
reached,  and  harbour  made  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Cornwall  or  of 
L»laiid. 

We  have  two  or  three  reasons  for 
introducing  the  foiegcHng  ^itome  of 
the  log  c^  the  'Ashtaroth'  into  a 
paper  titled  like  the  present  The 
Phoenicians,  and  they  only  of  all  the 
civilized  world  of  that  day,  knew  of 
the  whereabouts  of  Britaan.  For 
perhaps  more  than  five  hundred 
years  belore  the  particular  voyage 
we  now  immortalize,  they  had  traded 
with  the  Silures  and  the  Dumncam, 
to  whom  they  brought  salt,  earthen- 
ware, braas^  chains,  necklaces,  and 
other  knicknacks  of  civilization,  and 
took,  in  return,  wool,  skins,  lead,  and 
tin,  the  latter  of  which  then  ranked 
in  the  high  places  of  the  world  as 
the  foremost  and  most  valuable  of 
the  metals.  But  further,  these 
princely  merchante,  in  thus  repair- 
ing to  the  people  of  Britain,  were 


tion  of  that  theory  of  the  twofoM  Hercules, 
which  gives  profundity  to  the  44th  and 
45th  c&pters  of  his  'Enttrpe,'  that  his 
knowledge  of  the  regions  beyond  Calpe  and 
Abyla  was  so  hazy.  It  would  not  be  won- 
derfal  if  in  those  days,  historically  as  well 
as  commercially,  Britain  had  to  suffer  for 
the  mythii^l  saggeetiveness  and  the  ma- 
terial grandeur  of  the  Phoenician  city. 


visiting  their  own  kinsmen — their 
poor  relations — who  had,  perhaps, 
whilst  national  organization  pre- 
sented only  the  airy  cohesion  of 
nomadic  hordes,  gone  off  from  their 
primitive  Asiatic  seats  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  setting  sun,  leaving 
another  body  of  their  race  to  conso- 
lidate itself  in  the  coontry  between 
Libanus  and  the  Mediterzanean. 
From  this  district  the  westward- 
going  pioneers,  some  of  whom  had 
wandered  as  fsur  as  utmost  Europe, 
had  been  ever  and  anon  reinforced 
by  stragglers,  or  sparsely  colonized 
by  ezodes  rendered  compulsory  bgr 
the  aggression  of  the  Israehtes  upon 
the  in^d  borders  of  their  Phoem- 
dan  brethren.  These,  iM:essed  and 
excited  into  an  amphibious  activii^, 
had  developed  an  enterprise  whidi 
in  time  had  made  their  treasury  the 
riches  of  the  workL  Such  also,  in 
part,  may  have  been  the  causes, 
which,  in  their  operation,  lined  the 
coasts  and  sprinkled  half  tibe  islands 
of  the  Mediterranean  with  a  j^eopkd 
whose  mother-tongue  vms  one  of 
whidi,  for  want  of  anything  better 
or  nearer,  the  Erse  has  been  re^^ed 
as  the  closest  surviving  r^resenta- 
tive.  We  are  not  going  to  floimder 
amongst  ethnological  probabilities; 
we  are  not  going  to  d^y  all  or  any 
of  the  hypotheses  which  derive  the 
primitive  mhabitants  of  Britain  from 
Gaul,  Germany,  Greece,  Egypt,  or 
even  from  the  moon,  if  any  one  likes 
to  take  up  the  theory  of  a  remote* 
lunarian  immigration,  daxkly  sug- 
gested by  the  knowing  gravedigger 
inHanilei  Still  less  are  we  desirous 
of  throwing  discredit  upon  the 
touching,  veneral^  tradition  of  the 
Britons  themselves,  that  they  weve 
island-bom.  Only  we  may  postu- 
late a  greater  or  less  community  of 
blood  between  the  Briton  and  the 
Tyrian;  or,  if  that  be  disallowed^ 
intimate  how  such  a  communitjy 
might  be  supixarted  by  the  lingering 
evidence,  kmg  drawn  out,  of  com- 
munity of  rite  and  superstition ;  of 
topographical  and  theological  no^ 
menclatuie,  if  not  of  entire  language 
or  dialect 

Now  it  is  aU  very  well  for  the 
commander  of  the  '  Ashtaroth,'  and 
the  supercai'go,  and  the  influential 
P.  and  0.  dii^ctor's  son,  who  is  out 
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to  see  the  world,  to  land  at  their  own 
sweet  wills,  eitiier  on  the  shore  of 
that  bay  on  which  stands  the  towii 
lately  and  loyally  transformed  fix)m 
Cove  of  Cork  to  Queenstown,  or  to 
make  for  the  Cornish  harbour  which 
best  suits  tiieir  purpose.  They,  it 
is  presumed,  know  what  they  are 
about,  and  will  not  seriously  imperil 
the  safety  of  their  persons,  which, 
precious  to  themselyes,  are  also 
sacred  to  the  supple-witted  people 
of  the  coast  as  tne  incarnations  of 
profit,  as  the  angels  of  salt,  hard- 
ware, and  bracelets.  But  where 
shall  an  amateur  voyager,  undefended 
by  the  tutelajy  god  of  Iraffic,  find  a 
safe  landing-place?  Shall  he  essay 
leme  ?  Its  gentle  inhabitants  affec- 
tionately inter  their  defunct  parents 
by  mouthfuls ;  and  for  a  breakfast, 
make  light  of  half  a  stone  of  flesh 
which  itself  has  been  heretofore 
quickened  and  enriched  by  the  juices 
of  its  kind.  Oh !  delicate  reader — 
alas!  too  delicate  and  delicately 
flavoured — beware  of  the  Erin  of  the 
fifth  ante-Christian  century.  Betray 
not  the  trusting,  unsophisticated 
native  to  his  own  disaster.  Accus- 
tomed to  brawn  and  savage  thews, 
lie  would  with  difficulty  assimilate 
the  finer  tissues  of  a  dish  in  which 
you  should  play  the  distinguished 
^part  of  principal  ingredient.  About 
you  an  ethereal  soup^on  of  mental 
culture  subtly  lingering,  might, 
whilst  it  whetted  his  habitually  un- 
X)ampered  appetite,  inflict  upon  him 
a  doubled  digestion,  or  even  invite 
nightmare  and  hideous  dreams  in 
which  he  should  pro&nely  doubt 
the  favour  of  his  gods.  If,  apart 
from  considerations  of  tenderness  to 
the  hypothetical  dyspeptic,  you  have 
any  personal  scruples  to  piecemeal 
sepulture  in  half  a  dozen  living 
mausolea,  it  is  manifest  that  not  the 
clamouring  echoes  of  Biscay  hazards 
60  lately  escaped,  nor  yet  the  pleaded 
weariness  of  a  tedious  voyage  ought 
lo  prevail  upon  us  to  land  you  here. 
£ven  the  inhabitants,  compara- 
tively refined,  of  Cornwall  and  Devon 
«re,  to  persons  unaccustomed  to  ap- 
proach them,  as  docile  as  wolves 
would  be  in  the  fresh,  first  joy  of 
freedom  from  the  pious  restrictions 
of  a  lupine  lent ;  and  what  charms 
have  you  to  soothe  the  savage  breast? 


Tou  are  no  Sidonian  mariner  to  make 
your  peace  with  twopenny  orna- 
ments and  hric-a-hrac;  no  Tyrian 
skipper  to  pay  black  mail  in  the 
shape  of  a  cast-off  purple  mantle  in 
which  some  gigantic  chief — enfolding 
the  well-arched  hugeness  of  his 
chest  and  veiling  the  noble  sinuosi- 
ties of  his  legs,  beautifully  and  in  the 
true  spirit  of  adventure  receding 
from  each  other  into  the  spaces  of 
the  outer  world  —  shall  grandly 
strut,  as  struts  to-day  on  the 
fevered  strand  of  tropical  Africa, 
his  majesty  Quashee,  in  regalia  of 
napless  cocked  hat  and  tsurnished 
epaulets.  Let  us  leave  the  island  at 
ite  anchorage  to  ride  out  a  quaran- 
tine of  a  couple  of  centuries.  It 
will  by  that  time  be  a  httle  purified 
from  its  taint  of  blood ;  and  we  will 
then  land,  not  upon  a  sterile  spur  of 
Cornwall,  but  on  the  banks  of 
Tamessa,  now  royal-towered  Thames, 
and  crowned  with  the  diadems  of 
kingdoms  from  Colxmibia  to  Ceylon ; 
of  lands  that  hibernate  beneath  the 
stolid  stare  of  Boot^,  or  that  open 
genially  out  to  the  mild  gaze  of  the 
Southern  Cross. 

Here  two  or  three  grave  consi- 
derations meet  us — ^meet  us,  but  do 
not  appal.  First  we  are  conscious 
that  our  dramatic  spectacle  is  pro- 
ceeding in  violation  of  the  unities. 
But  since  Yoltaire  is  dead,  and  his 
school  of  criticism  buried  with  full 
rites  and  jubilant  requiem,  we  are 
not  sleeplessly  anxious  upon  that 
score.  The  difficulty  of  ascertaining 
the  social  condition  of  the  islanders 
of  Britain  before  their  country  first 
became  generally  known  to  the 
world,  is  a  weightier  matter.  Their 
comparative  culture  or  rudeness  has 
been  debated  with  much  bitterness 
and  decision;  with  much  philoso- 
phically indifferent  assertion  and 
^ua«i-patriotic  denial;  and  is  even 
yet  a  gucestio  vexata.  We  deftly 
avoid  the  necessity  of  partisanship 
by  fixing  on  a  time  for  our  visit 
when  the  most  enthusiastic  of  philo- 
British  apologists,  making  due  allow- 
ance for  the  operation  of  the  laws  of 
progress,  or  rather  reading  these 
backwards  to  arrive  at  our  selected 
era,  dare  not  cavil  if  we  discover  a 
state  of  society  for  the  most  part 
such  as  has  been  handed  down  by 
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ancient  aimalisis  and  geographers. 
There  is,  in  addition^  a  topographi- 
cal quarrel,  touching  not  only,  as 
in  strictness  it  should,  the  precise 
locaJiiy,  but  even  the  very  existence 
of  London  before  the  time  of  Caesar. 
If  any  one  has  a  fancy  for  the  proa 
and  com  of  this  discussion,  we  wish 
him  joy,  and  relegate  him  to  authors 
aridly  and  voluminously  conversant 
with  the  subject.  We  have  done  all 
that  our  duty  and  the  wishes  of 
most  readers  can  impose,  when  we 
profess  to  have  struck  the  balance 
of  arguments,  and  decided,  in  con- 
formity with  evidence  direct  or  in- 
ferential, that  the  London  of  the 
third  century  before  Christ  is  to  be 
found  on  both  sides  of  the  river.* 
Adventuring  to  visit  the  city  of  the 
northern  bank,  the  heart  of  which 
may  be  represented  by  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  railway  terminus  in 
Fenchurch  Street,  we  should  find 
ourselves  the  guests  of  the  Trino- 
bantes.  Crossing  the  river,  and 
allowing  our  skin-covered  boat  of 
wattles  to  drift  a  little  with  the  rising 
tide,  we  should  have  an  opportunity 
of  saluting  the  Cantii — a  people 
favoured  not  only,  as  the  Trino- 
bantes,  by  such  communication  with 
more  civilized  nations  as  the  Thames 
affords,  but  by  influences  of  hu- 
manizing intercourse  which,  work- 
ing up  from  the  southern  and  eastern 
coasts,  make  the  New  Cut  the  site 
of  ideal  British  refinement. 

*  Apropos  of  London,  did  tho  reader 
erer  see  two  books  that  independently 
agreed  to  glTe  the  same  etymology  of  tho 
name  ?  Here  are  a  few  specimens  of  what 
haman  ingrauity  can  furnish  na  probabilia 
in  a  doubtful  case.  London  has  been  de- 
duced from  Caer  Lud,  or  Lud's  Town  ; 
from  Lona,  another  name  for  Diana ;  from 
Lindus,  a  city  of  Rhodes ;  from  Lygdus,  a 
Celtic  prince ;  from  Llan  Dyn,  temple  of 
Diana  ;  from  Lundain  or  Liandain,  the 
Thames  bank  town ;  from  the  British  word 
LIhwn,  a  wood,  and  Dinas,  a  town;  and, 
once  more,  from  Llong,  a  ship,  and  Dinas, 
8  town,  the  compound  of  course  implying 
that  it  is  a  town  or  harbour  for  ships.  In 
such  a  case  a  highly  polished  exhibitor  of 
curiosities  would,  in  tones  of  insinuation 
and  endearment,  invite  his  friends  to  take 
their  choice.  A  like  interesting,  if  not  in- 
deed romantic,  uncertainty  appertains  to 
the^names  of  the  country,  Britain  and 
Albion. 


We  fear  that  the  '  History  of  In- 
ventions,* a  book  written  by  our 
enemy,  might  discounteoiance  any 
furtive  attempt  to  use  a  pocket  com- 

rto  point  us  through  the  wood 
which  our  approach  to  the 
northern  city  from  the  land  side 
must  be  made.  We  may,  however, 
la  scorn  superb  and  Eolent,  avail 
ourselves  of  some  such  guide  and 
vehicle  as  the  golden  arrow  with 
which  Apollo  gifted  the  druid  Abaris, 
to  reach  the  walls  through  the  de- 
vious night  of  the  forest.  Behold 
them  sweeping  round  and  sloping 
down  to  the  Thames.  These  for- 
midable barriers,  what  are  they? 
An  outer  ditch,  and  a  rampart 
formed  of  the  trunks  of  trees  curi- 
ously piled  and  overlapping.  Enter- 
ing the  town,  we  find  it  still  a  thick, 
cumbersome  wood ;  an  aggregate,  if 
not  a  segregate  rather,  of  detached 
villas,  each  of  which  contains  one 
circular  room,  with  the  fisunily  hearth 
in  the  centre,  whilst  a  hole  in  the 
roof,  opening  up  heaven  to  the 
inmates,  professes  to  let  in  the  light, 
and  to  let  out  the  smoke,  but  suc- 
ceeds perfectly,  if  we  may  trust  our 
diagnosis  of  ophthalmic  tendencies, 
in  neither  fonction.  If  we  had  time, 
we  should  see  that  circularity  is  a 
universal  formula  of  the  British 
nund.  The  roofless  temples  of  reU- 
gion ;  the  memorial  mounds  of  the 
dead ;  the  enclosures  of  towns ;  the 
walls  of  houses;  all  model  them- 
selves according  to  the  outline  of 
the  sun's  disc.  But  we  can  afford 
to  be  conscious  of  Stonehenge,  and 
the  Nine  Ladies  of  Hartlemoor,  only 
in  the  same  way  that  a  modem  Lon- 
doner is  conscious  of  Manchester, 
or  Wiggenhall  Si  Mary  Magdalene. 
We  are  fortunate  in  our  selection 
of  a  day.  A  grand  council  of  the 
nation  has  been  called ;  and,  as  this 
is  the  third  morning  since  the  sum- 
mons, the  most  tardy  have  arrived, 
and  business  is  about  to  commence. 
Questions  of  peace  and  war  are  to 
be  decided;  criminals  and  cowards 
are  to  be  put  upon  their  trial; 
budding  heroes  are  to  imdergo  the 
dignity  of  manly  initiation ;  and  the 
whole  is  to  wind  up  with  song  and 
festivity.  The  warriors,  in  arms, 
have  taken  their  seats  around  the 
ox)en   council    space.     Fingal   has 
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come  from  his  wattled  mansion  in 
the  backwoods  ot  Charing  Croee, 
and  exchanges  guttural  compli- 
ments witii  Cormiac,  who  has  lefk 
his  flocks  to  tarewse  the  herbage 
of  the  wilderness  of  WMtechapel. 
Old  friends  have  given  and  received 
a  kindly  recognition ;  old  rivals  in 
the  race  of  martial  or  athletic  glory, 
have  subsided  from  looks  of  chal- 
lenge into  senatorial  gravity.  The 
whole  assembly  is  hushed,  or,  if  not, 
will  be,  as  soon  as  y(Hider  adToncing 
Dmid,  the  most  venerable  of  the 
district,  shall  have  enforced  silence 
in  his  priestly  character.  Patriarchs, 
whose  hair  is  white  with  the  snow 
of  a  hundred  winters ;  chiefe ;  men 
of  conspicuous  courage  and  conduct, 
or  of  most  commanding  eloquence, 
place  before  the  meeting  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  war  with  their  insolent 
neighbours,  the  Atrebatii,  the  raids 
and  secret  robberies  of  whose  enter- 
prising cadets  have  lately  become 
msupportable.  Rises  at  length  the 
l^estor  of  the  Trinobaotes.  He  has 
Sought  with  four  generations  of 
heroes.  He  has  driven  homo  from 
a  hundred  battles  with  the  heads  of 
slain  foemen  fringing  the  fixmituie 
of  his  war-horses ;  and  the  measure 
of  his  glory  is  filled  up.  He  w  for 
moderation ;  and  advises  the  leaving 
of  the  question  to  be  adjusted  by 
reprisals  in  kind  on  the  part  of  their 
own  youngsters.  The  honey  of  his 
eloquence  is  sweeter  than  bee  or 
comb  ever  yielded;  his  words  are 
weighted  with  the  authority  of  Ihe 
great  deported,  whose  comrade  he 
has  been ;  he  leans  upon  his  spear 
easily  and  majestically,  as  Tune, 
with  a  wig,  might  rest  upon  his 
scythe ;  bat  the  only  response  is  an 
inarticulate  murmur  of  diss^ii  This 
arises  from  the  younger  warriors, 
whose  tale  of  heads  is  not  yet  suffi- 
cient, and  from  the  youths  who  will 
an  hour  hence  claim  the  virile  in- 
vestiture of  the  spear.  At  length, 
when  the  question  has  been  debated, 
and  much,  on  both  sides,  said  and 
gesticulated,  a  chief,  scarce  in  his 
prime,  but  old  in  valour  and  achieve- 
ment, in  winged  and  burning  words 
and  action  that  must  compel  con- 
viction, protests  that  his  tribe  can 
wage  no  Uttle  wars,  and  urges  the 
necessity  of  a  grand  expedition.  The 


clash  of  shield  and  javelin,  ap- 
plausive and  multitudinous,  shows 
^at  the  assembly  have  by  an  over- 
wbehning  majority  decided  with 
him.  Judicial  cases  follow.  Some 
wretched  kerne  did  not  respond 
when  lately  the  summons  went 
forth  to  all  good  Tiinobantes  to 
take  arms  against  their  foes,  the 
loeni.  The  I)mids  are  the  judges; 
lor  crimes  of  state  or  social  life  are 
also  sins  against  the  gods.  The 
poor  fellow  is  convict^,  and  will 
help  to  cram  the  bulging  eids»  of 
the  wicker  CJolossus  at  once  to  bo 
commenced  fer  the  temx)orary  acoom- 
modation  of  the  prisoners  expected 
to  be  taken  in  the  war  that  vrill  in  a 
few  days  be  raging.  A  thief,  who 
might  meritoriously  have  exercised 
his  Mercurial  talent  upon  the  herds 
of  the  Atrebatii,  has  lazily  helped 
himself  from  those  bdonging  to  a 
member  of  his  own  tribe ;  and  he  is 
therefbre  cut  off  by  theocratic  sen- 
tence from  the  commonwealth  of 
his  people. 

"WhihsFt  these  afiairs  of  nati'onal  or 
judicial  oomp4exi(»i  are  in  prooess, 
a  knot  of  youths  without  the  coun- 
cil, burning  for  state  recognition  as 
men,  are  scarcely  continent  of  their 
patience.  The  flush  of  hope  alter- 
nates with  the  quick,  palpitating 
tremor  of  doubt,  until  their  clainos 
are  ratified  by  the  august  tribunal 
One  by  one,  on  reason  shown,  they 
are  approved  as  capable  for  the  use 
of  arms.  Thereupon,  in  the  midst 
of  smiles  of  grim  encouragement 
from  the  assembly  whose  warrior 
ranks  they  are  henceforth  to  recruit, 
some  discreet  chief,  or  some  relative, 
the  sponsor  of  their  valour,  equix)S 
them  severally  with  shield  and  spear. 
"With  this  ceremony  the  serious 
business  of  the  assembly  is  over. 
Most  of  its  members  will  remain  fer 
pnbhc  feasting  and  diversion.  We 
prefer  to  follow  the  fattier  of  one  of 
the  youthful  candidates,  who  wishes 
Willi  greater  privacy  to  celebrate  at 
home  his  son's  introduction  to  the 
rights  and  duties  of  manhood.  He 
is  a  chief  of  position,  and  will  enter- 
tain his  friends  and  retainers  at  a 
banquet  worthy  of  the  oocaaon. 
We  are  secure  of  welccxne;  fer  he 
of  all  men,  and  at  such  a  time,  is  not 
the  one   to  encounter  the  infemy 
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of  closing  his  swDsion  on  a  way- 
farer. 

Through  streets  in  which  the 
languishing  condition  of  the  bru^- 
WD^  betrays  the  frequency  and 
throng  of  traffic,  we  thraMi  onr  way 
in  tho  wi^e  of  our  elected  enter- 
tainer, at  present  ignorant  of  the 
&vour  we  design  fcx*  him ;  and  soon 
hare  an  opportunity  of  inferring, 
from  the  extent  of  bis  cattle-shectS) 
the  magnificence  of  his  resources. 
The  enclosure  in  winch  the  mansion 
stands  is  bounded  on  the  side  of 
oar  approach  by  a  stream,  which, 
in  its  winding  course  from  north  to 
south,  is  destined,  more  than  a 
thousand  years  in  the  future,  to  be 
called  Walbrook,  and  in  the  &r-off 
nineteenth  century  to  be  sought 
rather  than  to  be  found.  Six  run- 
ning paces  and  one  vigorous  bound 
clear  the  stream  for  us,  and  alto- 
getiier  it  seems  a  tame  enough  and 
innocent  rivulet.  But  provoke  it; 
stir  it  up  with  winter  showers ;  let 
loose  npon  it  the  boundless  stores 
ik  ^  Hampstead  springs,  and  it 
will  swell  and  foam  with  fury,  ready 
to  carry  away  whoever  should  rashly 
confront  its  chafing  torrent,  down, 
down  to  dark,  resistless  death,  and 
to  the  Thames.  Ab  we  draw  nearer 
to  the  house,  we  observe  the  chief- 
like grandeur  of  the  preparations 
'  We  pass  by  rude  plote  of  garden, 
where  the  roots  and  fruits  that 
iriiall  be  sparingly  offered  for  con- 
<&aient  in  the  feast  of  marrow  and 
&tness,  are  struggling  with  weeds 
for  existence.  A  few  steps  further, 
and  the  culinary  fires  are  revealed, 
where  bcHling,  and  broiling,  and  roast- 
ing on  spits,  the  more  substantial  part 
of  theenteriainmentis  being  prepared. 
Beie,  taken  from  undergroimd  gar- 
ners, in  wMeh  it  Is^  covered  in  the 
«ar,  the  com  sufficient  for  the  feast 
is  be«ng  beaten  out  before  under- 
going attrition  in  primitive  hand- 
mills.  Amongst  the  throng  of  busy 
slaves,  male  and  female,  a  hare  or 
two  moves  stealthily;  and  geese 
and  hens  waddle  and  strut,  and  hiss 
and  cackle.  These  are  domestic  pets, 
and  we  need  not  wet  our  lips  in 
anticipation  of  such  fiue,  for  to  eat 
of  their  flesh  would  be  pro&nity. 

In  all   the  imposing  dignity  of 
i«eds  and  sticks  woven  into  huidles. 


and  mudH^emented,  the  mansion 
towers  in  haughty  roundness, 
tiiatched  with  mosaic  work  of  reeds 
and  straw.  The  roof  is  a  frustrated 
cone,  and  a  column  of  smoke  be^* 
tokens  the  orifice  of  light  and  venti- 
lation. At  the  entrance  we  give  up 
our  arms  to  the  master  of  the  house, 
who,  with  a  refined  instinctive  cere- 
mony, well-nigh  peculiar  to  an  early 
stage  of  culture,  receives  them  in 
token  of  welcome  to  his  hospitality 
and  shelter  for  the  night  We  ac- 
cept the  offered  bath  for  our  £^t, 
whilst  he  bridles  the  curiosity  of 
his  nature  till  the  feast  shall  have 
lestored  our  strength  to  announce 
our  rank  and  tell  our  story.  When 
the  banquet  is  in  readiness  we  are 
eondueted  to  a  lounge  of  straw ;  or, 
seeing  that  we  have  the  appearance 
of  strangers  of  distinction,  to  a  more 
luxmious  couch  of  skins.  Then 
every  guest  apart  receives  his  por- 
ti(Mi.  They  who  have  taken  only 
one  moderate  meal  since  they  rose 
in  the  early  morning,  fell  to  witili 
appetites  of  an  interesting  vigour. 
But  we,  who  have  come  for  inspect 
tion  quite  as  much  as  fos  refection, 
have  time  hastily  to  note  the  ap- 
parel and  other  habits  of  the  com- 
pany. The  host  and  the  more 
wealthy  have  collars  and  bracelets 
of  gold;  others  of  more  limited 
means  are  content  with  the  same 
ornaments  in  iron.  A  few  have  a 
woollen  tunic  of  a  coarse  manu- 
fiacture,  that,  fitting  closely,  cUs- 
l^ys  the  thews  of  limbs  which 
exercise  has  developed  into  brawny 
strength  rather  than  into  sym- 
metry; others  are  covered,  or  not 
covered,  with  the  skins  of  beasts, 
fastened  by  a  clasp,  or,  in  defeult 
of  this,  by  a  thorn.  The  guests  and 
femily  ore  ranged  round  the  side  of 
the  haQ ;  before  each  stands  a  stool, 
with  a  platter  of  wood  or  earthen- 
wase,  or  a  basket-work  die^  of  osier : 
the  portions  vary  in  quantity  and 
choiceness  with  the  rank  and  the 
exploits  of  the  guests.  Each  man 
takes  up  his  mess  with  his  hands^ 
and  separates  it  for  mastication  with 
his  teeth.  If  difl&culties  of  bona 
or  texture  occur,  he  surmounts 
them  with  a  knife,  which,  pro  lono 
publico,  in  a  certain  place  lies  ready 
for  such  a  contingency.    Behind  tho 
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company  stand  servants,  boys  and 
girls,  Hebes  and  Ganymedes,  to 
pour  the  potent  mead,  the  joy  of 
l^e  horn,  or  administer  the  beer, 
the  strength  of  the  shell.  But  that 
the  warlike  expedition  npon  which 
the  council  of  the  tribe  has  deter- 
mined is  imminent,  the  feast  would 
likely  last  for  days,  as  long,  indeed, 
as  provisions  and  liquors  should 
hold  out.  And  when  these  E»hould 
be  exhausted,  a  migration  would 
take  place,  and  the  host  and  his 
company  repair  to  a  neighbour, 
whose  hospitality  would  be  honoured 
and  taxed  in  turn. 

But  this  feast  is  special.    It  is  to 
celebrate   the   initiation   of  young 
Oscar,  eldest  son  and  pride  of  the 
host    The  song  is  therefore  to  be 
raised;    the    foaming    shell    sent 
circling  round ;  joy  is  to  be  heard 
in  the   halL    Hark!    the   prelude 
already  rises  from  the  harps,  sweet 
as  the  musical  gales  of  spring.    The 
bards  strike  up  a  chant  lodged  in 
their  memory  m  praise  of  the  an- 
cestral glory  of  the  famuly.    Then 
one  alone  proceeds  to  improvise  a 
description  of   Oscar.    The  young 
hero  is  blooming  as  the  bow^  of  a 
shower ;  his  hair  like  the  mist  as  it 
rolls  on  the  river,  soft  and  curling 
in  the  day  of  the  sun.    A  moment 
after  birth  he  had  been  plunged, 
unflinching  and  in  silence,  into  the 
neighbouring    stream,    whose    icy 
covering  had  been  broken  for  his 
inunersion.    Promptly  he  took  his 
first  sustenance  from  the  point  of 
his  other's  sword ;  at  five  years  old 
he  swam  the  Thames,  and  climbed, 
at  six,  the  elms  of  Smithfield.    The 
numbers  swell  to  illustrate  how,  in 
early  boyhood,  he  remained  up  to 
his  neck  for  three  days  in  a  morass, 
and  came  out  more  sleek  and  fresher 
for  the  ordeal ;  how  he  snatched  up 
a  spear  from  a  disabled  hunter,  and 
did  fierce  and  successful  battle  with 
a  boar ;  and  how  he  brought  down 
a  bird,  floating  secure  on  distant 
wing. 


'  In  wrestling  nimble,  and  in  runnlDg  swift, 

Tn  Bhooting  steady,  and  in  swimming  strong^ 
Well  made  to  strike,  to  throw,  to  leap,  to  lift. 
And  all  the  sports  that  Brittmt  are  among, 
In  every  one  he  vanquiahed  ereiy  one. 
He   Tanqnished  all,  and  Tanqnished  was  of 
none.' 


So  the  past  instanceB  of  his  skill 
and  strength  and  valour  are  summed 
up.  Then  with  an  accession  of  fire 
and  furious  inspiration,  tiie  baid 
foretells  how,  ere  many  days  are  fled, 
he  shall  attain  to  the  novel  luxury 
of  a  draught  of  a  foeman's  blood, 
whose  head  shall  be  brought  in 
triumph  to  swell  the  number  of 
those  which  already  adorn  the  pater- 
nal doorposts. 

The  recountal  of  Oscar's  prospec- 
tive  exploits   fires   the  assembled 
heroes.      They   praise    their   own 
valiant  deeds ;  contemptuously  mea- 
sure others  with   themselves,  and 
exchange  the  ready  insult  and  intole- 
rable taunt  A  scuffle  ensues  between 
a  pair  of  the  most  eager  disputaats ; 
soon  they  embrace  the  floor,  dis- 
abled by  mutual  wounds ;  and  are 
carried  out  to  be  experimented  upon 
by  druidic  leechcraft.     Alas!    for 
them  too  late  the  songs  of  bards 
arise,  and  voices  of  sprightly  mirth ; 
the  trembling  harps  of  joy  are  strung 
to  the  battles  of  heroes  and  the 
heaving  breasts  of  love.  The  newly- 
dubbed  man  with  grace  and  agility 
executes  a  martial  dance  amongst 
the  sliarp  points  of  sword  and  spear ; 
and  then  leads  off  a  general  dance, 
in  which  the  young  men  and  maidens 
join.     The  elder  warriors  canvass 
the  chances  of  the  coining  war. 

Before    unreasoning    wrath    or 
drunken   sleep    becomes    general, 
Eurmar — ^we  have  to  apologize  for 
not  announcing  our  host's  name  be- 
fore— who  is  a  pious  man,  would 
wish  in  the  presence  of  his  friends 
to  consult  the  oracles  of  the  gods, 
spoken  by  the  mouth  of  birds  and 
the  clippings  of  fruit-trees,  about 
a  rather  important  funily  matter. 
It  is  a  problem  with  him  whether 
he  ought  to  give  his  daughter,  the 
deep-bosomed  Strina-dona  to  Com- 
hal,  a  young  chief  who  hajs  joined 
her  in  the  chase,  and  who  is  now,  of 
all  her  lovers,  most  pressing  in  his 
suit     Many   a   leader   of  heroes, 
many  a  hero  of    the  iron  shield, 
many  a  youth  of  heavy  locks  comea 
to  her  father's  house.    They  come 
to  woo  her,  the  stately  himtress. 
No  wonder :  she  is  a»  fisur  afi  a  sun- 
beam ;  her  eyes  are  stars  of  hght ; 
her  face  is  heaven's  bow  in  showers ; 
her  dark  hair  flows  around  it  like 
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the  fleecy  clonds;  and  she,  the 
white-handed,  dwells  in  the  souls  of 
many  chieftains.  And  CJomhal  has 
already  earned  distinction  in  the 
hunt  and  in  the  war-field.  He  is  as 
strong  as  Hercules  with  his  club; 
beautiful  as  Apollo  with  a  differ- 
ence. None  can  better  than  he 
follow  the  boar,  or  track  the  wolf;  or 
bring  down  the  wild  bird  with  more 
imerring  shaft.  None  can  give  so 
truculent  a  curl  to  his  moustache ; 
or  tnm  his  meteor  hair  so  daintily, 
or  let  it  fiEdl  in  so  flaming  a  fold  on 
the  azure  amphtude  of  his  shoul- 
ders. None  can  so  deftly  tattoo  the 
star  upon  his  manly  breast,  or  de- 
pict an  owl;  none  mark  so  well 
upon  his  limbs  the  punctured  out- 
line of  fish,  or  fowl,  or  cloud  to 
resemble  at  once  a  weasel  and  a 
whale.  His  coracle  is  the  smartest 
craft  upon  the  river ;  his  spear  the 
sharpest  in  the  hunt ;  his  heart  the 
tenderest  in;  the  hall ;  his  head  the 
strongest  to  resist  the  insidious 
attack  of  the  joy  of  the  shell.  His 
chargers  are  the  fleetest ;  the 
scythes  of  his  war-car  are  the  keen- 
est and  most  dreadful  of  his  tribe ; 
and  his  war-whoop  is  the  fiercest  in 
the  battie-cry.  Alas  for  true  love ! 
alas  for  manly  Tirtue !  The  indica- 
tions are  unfovourable,  and  Ck>mhal 
and  Strina-dona  must  teach  each 
other  to  wait. 

There  ib  a  fear  that  the  duel  we 
saw  an  hour  ago  may  be  followed 
by  a  mel^.  Let  us  escape  to  stroll 
as  we  may  through  the  town  by  the 
pale  light  of  stars.  As  we  step  out 
m  the  direction  of  the  Thames,  the 
stillness  is  broken  by  the  &11  of 
venerable  branches,  the  rustling 
of  leaves,  and  tiie  pattering  of 
acorns  to  the  ground.  We  startie 
the  hog  from  Ms  prowling,  and  the 
heron  from  her  roost  in  Barbican ; 
and  presentiy  hear  the  owl  hooting 
at  the  nightingale  because  she 
makes  night  and  Cheapside  hideous 
"^th  her  senseless  grief.  The  un- 
bridged  tide  is  just  ebbing  slowly 
seaward;  as  i^  wavelets  break  on 
the  pebbled  shore  the  glow-worms 
of  tne  water  sparkle  forth  a  mo- 
mentary protest  against  disturb- 
ance; the  swan  looks  up  half- 
awakened  to  menace ;  and  a  rolling 
porpoise,  a  stray  otter,  or  a  leaping 


trout  occasions  a  hollow  sound  that 
rises  and  fidls  only  to  deepen  the 
silence.  From  the  banks  we  tor- 
tuously and  painfully  repair  to  a 
grove  of  whicn  eveiy  tree  is  popu- 
lous with  gods ;  and  in  which  a  holy 
man,  a  druidic  Plato,  has  his  cave  of 
residence.  Fleet  ditch  flows  at  his 
feet,  and  is  to  him  Hissus,  though 
in  long  after  times  to  be  chiefly 
&mous  as  an  affluent  of  the  Styx. 
Here  by  day  he  instructs  the  youth 
of  the  laity,  who,  designated  from 
their  infimcy  to  arms,  have  no  time 
for  the  twenty  years'  curriculum  in- 
cumbent on  priestly  aspirants,  to 
imdergo  whicn  training  these  last 
are  accustomed  to  frequent  the 
sacred  groves  of  Anglesey,  or  the 
haunts  of  literature  and  science  on 
the  breezy  downs  of  Wilts,  or  the 
crags  of  tiie  Peak.  He  tells  us,  the 
holy  watcher  for  the  midnight  reve- 
lation of  his  gods,  the  secrets  of  his 
order.  He  communicates  his  astro- 
nomic or  astrologic  lore;  initiates 
us  with  awful  penalties,  conditional 
upon  violation  of  secrecy,  into  mys- 
teries of  terror  and  sanctity ;  and 
shows  us  the  true  esoteric  meaning 
of  that  doctrine  which  to  popular 
auditors  he  declares  as  an  eternal 
transmigration  of  the  soul  of  man 
into  other  human  forms.  We  are 
awe-stricken  by  the  place  and  the 
time,  and  the  weird  appearance  of 
the  hoary  druidesses  who  minister 
to  his  wante,  and  participate  in  his 
divine  knowledge  and  prowess.  We 
leave  the  wondrous  man  to  his  into- 
lerable gloom  and  sanctity;  and 
return,  ere  yet  the  feast  be  quite 
done,  to  Burmar's  echoing  hall. 
Here,  when  the  company  is  in  great 
part  dispersed,  and  only  those  who 
are  going  to  lodge  for  the  night  are 
left,  we  couch  ourselves  with  our 
host,  his  family  and  visitants,  in  one 
large  bed  continued  round  the  room, 
and  invoke  unwilling  sleep  on  a 
skin,  a  rush,  and  a  wisp  of  straw. 

The  scene  changes.  Three  days 
have  passed.  The  warriors  have 
mustered,  and  Smithfield  is  at  once 
the  Campus  Martius,  and  the  place 
of  divination.  Prieste,  garlcmded 
with  the  sacred  leaves  of  the  oak, 
enter  upon  their  rites.  Two  luck- 
less stragglers  of  the  Atrebatii  have 
been  seized;    of    whom     one    is 
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stabbed  Tvith  a  sword,  that  his  death- 
throes  and  the  channels  of  his  blood 
upon  the  ground  may  indicate  the 
fortune  of  the  expedition,  and  pro- 
pitiate the  deities.  The  other  is,  for 
nke  purposes,  pitted  to  fight  against 
a  champion  of  the  Trinobuites, 
hopelessly  his  overmatch.  The 
xnovements  of  the  fish  which  abound 
in  the  lake — in  after  times  to  be 
filled  in  or  exhaled— are  anxiously 
watched  as  fin  and  tail  indulge  in 
agitations  at  once  propelh'ng  and 
prophetic;  the  water  is  disturbed 
l^t  its  circling  undulations  may 
fore-announce  the  issue  of  the  con- 
test ;  and  the  pair  of  white-winged 
crows  who  caw  amongst  the  vene- 
rable elms  are  invited,  by  the  way 
in  which  they  feed,  to  give  a  verdict 
On  the  whole  the  omens  are  satis- 
fifcctory;  the  hynm  of  praise  is 
chanted;  the  war-cry  rarsed;  the 
imprecations  devoutly  pronounced 
upon  the  enemy;  and  the  expedi- 
tion sets  out  on  its  march. 

Later  yet,  and  the  Trinobantes 
have  met  their  foes  in  preparation 
to  receive  them  on  the  verge  of  the 
forest  at  Teddington.  There  the 
battle  is  joined.  Blood  has  fiowed. 
Slain  and  wounded  on  either  side 
attest  the  thunder  of  the  shock. 
Now  the  Trinobantes  essay  their 
well-practised  tactic  of  jwretended 
flight.  Rallying  again,  they  prepare 
for  a  grand  advance.  Holy  priests 
are  piously  cursing;  warriors  fu- 
riously whooping  ;  dogs  baying ; 
and  women  with  dishevelled  hair^ 
with  luiid  looks  and  hearts  of  furies, 
flying  from  post  to  post,  and  hurl- 
ing burm'ng  brands.  Bows  are 
b^t ;  slings  are  poised ;  epeax^  are 
levelled ;  the  reins  and  tiie  lash  are 
given  to  the  horses;  the  scythed 
chariots  are  gathering  speed ;  y^I, 
«nd  din,  and  clatter,  ntd  horror  are 
at  their  height,  v^en,  lo !  a  band  of 
Bmids  and  attendant  Druidesses 
from  the  monastic  caves  of  Sheen 
appear  to  stay  the  uplifted  weapons 
and  the  torrent  of  epithet  and  war. 
Peace  is  made  by  tibefr  authority. 
Each  side  retains  its  captives.  Our 
London  friends  retire  with  the 
bodies  of  their  heroes  who  have 
gloriously  died,  and  with  the  heads  of 
vanquished  foes  dangling  from  their 
chafing,  proudly-stepping  steeds. 


Smithficld  is  reached  once  moie. 
A  huge  colossal  tenor  g(  wicker- 
work  rears  its  misshapen  head  <uxl 
holds  out  its  limbs  for  victims. 
Bring  forth  the  fowing  cattle ;  drive 
on  the  bleating  sheep ;  heap  up  the 
iTisty,  sullen  prisoners ;  fling  in  the 
three  native  cowards  who,  conscious 
of  disgrace  in  the  late  encounter, 
have  volxmteered  to  compound  by 
immolation  for  a  passage  into  the 
forms  of  braver  men;  pack  thick 
with  hay  and  brushwood ;  then  add 
the  flame  to  crackle  and  roar  out 
glory  to  the  god  oi  war.  That  divine 
personage,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  with  be- 
nignant  scowls  receives  the  sacrifice. 

Then  to  where  St.  Paul's  shaU  in 
the  &r-off  time  to  come  rear  its 
massy  pile,  and  lift  its  dome  sub- 
lime, to  inter  with  due  honour,  witii 
slaughter  of  steeds  and  fiivourite 
dogs,  tiie  heroes  who  died  in  the 
conflict.  The  men  starkly  buried  in 
rows  to-day,  with  arrow-heads  and 
weapons  by  their  side,  will  long 
ages  hence  be  found  when  Wren 
shall  dig  for  the  foundations  of  his 
cathedral.  Meanwhile,  for  sons  who 
shall  no  more  return,  for  others 
who  have  intermitted  the  training  of 
their  bantlings  to  the  scent  of  blood, 
Cheapside  is  forlorn,  and  Shadwell 
disconsolate;  and  the  widows  of 
TVapping  are  loud  in  their  wail. 

Ais  we  raise  our  head,  lately  bowed 
for  a  moment  in  homage  to  their 
picturesque  bereavement,  the  tear 
in  our  eye  becomes  suddenly  em- 
pearled  in  the  blessed  sunbeams  of 
oiu:  native  century.  Was  then  our 
spectacle  only  a  dream?  Was  it 
&ncy  alone  &at  gave  denizens  to 
winding,  tangled  forest-streete  and 
hute  l£at  claimed  to  be  a  city; 
clustered  the  collective  wisdom, 
piety,  and  valour  of  warrior,  priest, 
and  patriarch ;  placed  shadowy  meats 
before  feigned  guests;  went  forth 
with  serried  ghoste  to  meet  armed 
phantoms  in  illusive  war;  aad 
thundered  forth  a  wild  diapason 
that  in  truth  was  not  so  mu^  as  a 
whisper  or  an  echo?  Or  did  we, 
chance-favoured,  stumble  on  one  of 
those  musty  pigeon-holes  in  which 
the  somewhat  capricious  muse  of 
history  has  stowed  away  the  archives 
of  so  many  unblazoned  nations? 
Plainly  and  frankly,  to   aU  these 
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qTMBtions,  Not  We  ha,-m  dreazned 
nothmg ;  we  hare  nothing  fi»acied ; 
and  the  stately  Clio  has  heen  to  vs, 
as  in  this  ease  to  all,  a  well-nigh 
toneless  niggard  with  disabled  lute. 
We  did  ^not  dream,  we  say,  bat 
shaFed  the  methodic  vision  of  a  re- 
trospectiye  seer.  We  forswore  phan- 
tasQr  in  &Yonr  of  an  imagination  that 
dared  to  exercise  itself  only  within 
the  Smits  of  the  verisimiie.  We 
coaght  stray,  fragmentary,  and  half- 
contradictory  voices  from  a  score  oi 
0peakezB  wlKim  it  boots  not  to  name, 
aod  pressed  them  to  nnanimity  and 
eoherenee.  Changing  the  figure, 
orar  pietuie  was  a  composition,  but 
an  honest  one,  and  of  which  no  part 
had  been  invented.  Before  a  back- 
gimmd  of  nati<»al  institntions  and 
customs  by  varions  study-pointers 
made  ready  to  our  hand,  we  threw 
in  individualB,  and  gave  them  names, 
fanmaiuty,  and  action. 


But  wiU  such  an  ezplanation 
Bof&oe  to  excuse  us  for  presenting,  in 
something  tikenarrativeferm,  gather- 
izigs,  disputes,  and  sacrifiees,  which 
did  not  drcumstantially  happen? 
We  think  it  will.  If  by  the  dia- 
lectician, then  a  forHori  by  the  de- 
lineator of  mannas,  the  probable, 
and  even  the  possible,  may  often- 
times with  propriety  be  assumed  aB 
the  true.  Ingenuously  ofir  littie 
i^etch  cannot  pronoance  itself  a 
photograph  of  events  in  which,  aa 
the  one  hand,  aO  minutest  accessories 
are  brought  to  hght,  and  to  which, 
on  the  o&er,  nraie  are  snppMed ;  but 
it  is  not  venttEvesome  ta  deelaoB  as 
ingenuously  that  it  is  finrly  repre- 
sentative of  other  events,  which,  in 
conditions  only  sHghtly  changed, 
wouM  have  taken  the  foinn  and  come- 
plezion  of  history. 

A.  H.  a. 
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THE  opera  m  demoralizing.  Cela 
depend.  It  is  far  from  being  of 
necessity  so,  for  it  stirs  the  pas- 
sions, in  proportion  as  it  is  artistic, 
varied,  and  dexterous,  less  keenly 
131an  tragedy  or  comedy,  which 
asBoO  our  sensibilities  with  irresist- 
ibleybrce  with  iiieir  recital  of  rig^t 
SDd  wrong  in  impassioned  words, 
accompanied  by  suitable  action. 
The  same  is  said  by  Bousseau,  inr 
Ibrentially  if  not  directly,  that  in 
opera  the  ear  is  flattered  by  sound, 
ratiier  than  ISbs  heart  touched  hj 
sentiment. 

The  opera  is  unnatural!  No 
more  unnatural  than  song  in  birds 
«nd  perfhme  in  flowers.  The  mono- 
logue of  opera  is  as  old  as  the  hilte, 
aood  spontaneous  as  tiie  breath  of 
lifo.  Its  origin  dates  fkr  back  in 
the  auld  lang  syne,  when  the  first 
fittie  mo^  bom  into  our  world, 
wreathed  at  six  years  oM  her  spring 

*  *The  Hifitory  of  the  Opera,  from  its 
Origin  ia  Italy  to  th«  Present  Time.  With 
Anecdotes  of  the  most  celebrated  Composers 
and  Voeallsts  of  Europe.'  By  Sutherhmd 
Edwards.  London :  W.  R.  Allen  and  Co. 
I»e2.     2  vols.,  pp.  303,  324. 


garhmd  of  wKd  flowers  for  her  head, 
and  danced  in  her  infant  glee  and 
sang,  and  said  while  she  sang, '  I  love 
my  mother,  and  my  mother  loves 
me.'  No  less  simple  and  sacred 
was  the  first  operatic  combination  of 
music,  dance,  and  song,  than  that 
old-world  outburst  of  reverent  afibo- 
tion,  inepressiMe  mirth,  and  impul- 
sire  melody.  The  opera  of  modem 
days  is  mdike,  yet  the  asme;  it  is 
still  music^  dance,  and  song' — ^with  a 
difference. 

Jubal  played  open  when  he  made 
his  earliest  essay  at  artificial  musio 
ftom  twanging  wire  and  pandean  reed. 

Miriam  and  her  nnnstrel  msidetts 
recited  opera  by  the  shore  of  tha 
Arabian  Sea. 

And  David  danced  open  before 
the  ark,  when  with  accompaniment  of 
music  and  song  he  transported  the 
sacred  cabinet  from  the  house  of 
Obed-Edom  to  its  home  on  kin^ 
iSon. 

Let  none  be  scandalized  'ffiat  we 
class  the  music  of  Holy  Writ  under 
this  large  generic  name — for  open 
is  the  child  of  religion  by  a  d&ect 
descent—springing  up  in  Italy,  its 
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modem  birthplace^  out  of  the 
mystery  plays  of  the  middle  ages — 
not  to  mention  its  evidently  more 
early  progenitor  in  the  Greek  plays 
and  the  Eoman  festival  music. 

To  a  classical  scholar  its  resem- 
blance to  the  grand  Greek  tragedies, 
which,  with  tiieir  choruses,  moved 
to  the  rhythm  of  a  stately  symphony 
throughout,  will  at  once  present 
itself — and  these  tragedies  were  con- 
structed to  inculcate  the  fear  of  the 
gods  and  the  most  awful  moral  les- 
sons. In  them  no  dramatis  x)er8on8B 
were  without  a  Deua  intersit:  no 
plot  was  resolved  without  an  oracle : 
no  catastrophe  attained  without  the 
fiat  of  fotia:  while  all  the  back- 
ground was  alive  and  horrible  with 
grand  and  mysterious  spectres  of 
deities,  demons,  and  furies,  boding, 
beckoning,  forbidding. 

But  while  the  resemblance  between 
Greek  tra^gedy  and  modem  opera 
will  not  fail  to  strike  the  most  super- 
ficial observer,  a  deeper  inspection 
will  show  how  these  two  entertain- 
ments, starting  from  the  same  point 
of  music,  song,  and  dance  appro- 
priated to  a  religious  festivity,  took 
a  final  direction  that  led  them  far 
apart  from  each  other,  and  issued  in 
a  total  divergence. 

In  the  tragedy  the  words  and  sen- 
timents were  everything,  although 
the  solemn  and  the  sprightly  strun 
lent  smoothness  to  their  intonation ; 
the  human  tongue  and  the  great 
heart  of  man  spoke  with  power  to 
human  hearts,  and  left  '  the  comet, 
flute,  harp,  sackbut,  psaltery,  dul- 
cimer, and  all  kinds  of  music '  but 
a  subordinate  part  to  play. 

But  the  opera,  on  tne  other  hand, 
has  turned  the  music  into  its  primum 
mobile,  and  left  the  sense  it  would 
express  to  make  its  way  into  light 
on  the  wing  of  concerted  sounds. 
The  Greek  play  addressed  the  under- 
standing, the  opera  chiefly  the  senses. 
Olden  tragedy  was  the  drama  har- 
monized, but  modem  opera  is  music 
dramatized.  There  must  needs  be 
words,  more  or  less  appropriate,  to 
excite  feeling  in  the  singer,  and  form 
a  centre  round  which  the  composer 
shall  marshal  his  compacted  notes ; 
there  must  be  a  distinct  and  uniting 
theme— a  passion  or  purpose  to  be 
represented  which  shall  admit  of 


musical  treatment  and  exhibition — 
but  beyond  the  utility  of  a  libretto 
for  actor  and  composer,  no  words  are 
wanting  to  tell  the  tale  of  the  tune- 
ful drama,  which  develops  itself  by 
the  aid  of  harmony  alone.  An  opera 
must  be  considered  a  &ilure,  whose 
music  does  not  so  clearly  define  its 
intent,  that  no  monitorial  adjunct  is 
needful  to  explain  it.  If  it  cannot 
go  without  the  crutches  of  intelli- 
gible dialogue,  it  cannot  go  in  a  mu- 
sical sense  at  all. 

The  essential  condition  of  opera  is 
that  singers  act :  whether  tiiey  act 
well  or  ill  is  of  little  moment,  as 
their  proper  function  is  singing. 
Actors,  on  the  contrary,  attempting 
to  sing,  will  not  fulfil  the  condition, 
as  only  on  the  wings  of  disciplined 
song  will  the  soul  of  opera  expand 
its  flight  In  a  word,  an  opera  is 
an  overture  dramatized — ^music  its 
main  strain  and  leading  condition — 
music  the  breath  of  its  life — and 
action  only  an  accident,  a  super- 
addition,  lending  it  a  new  form  of 
expression,  but  not  increasing  its 
native  force. 

Opera,  as  its  name  imports,  comes 
to  us  from  Italy,  the  genial  home 
and  gymnasium  of  the  arts.  Opera 
was  originally  accompanied  by  an 
explanatory  term,  as  it  was  a  musi- 
cal or  other  exhibition;  'opera  per 
musica,'  'scenica  per  musica,'  or 
'  opera  musicale.'  Its  sacred  origin  is 
bespoken  by  the  circumstance  of  the 
conversion  of  St.  Paul  being  played 
to  music  in  Home  so  early  as  the 
year  1440.  The  success  of  such 
exhibitions  naturally  led  to  .  the 
adoption  of  profane  subjects  in 
intervals  between  the  sacred  seasons. 
Our  term  *  performance,'  which  is  an 
exact  equivalent  of  the  word  '  opera, 
has  secured  for  itself  the  same 
technical  application  for  a  theatrical 
exhibition,  which  the  corresponding 
Italian  term  possesses,  and  thus 
relieves  the  foreign  art-word  of  its 
aspect  of  solecism. 

It  must  have  been  a  mere  acddent 
— the  casual  employment  of  a  great 
painter  in  the  papal  service — which 
gave  scenic  embellishment  the  chief 
place  in  the  attractions  of  the  opera 
m  the  time  of  the  painter  Balthazar 
PeruzzL  His  architectural  illusions 
were  perfection — the   astonishment 
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of  eyen  the  greatest  artists.  Titian, 
it  is  said,  was  not  satisfied  that  the 
plane  surfiEices  of  Pemzzi  were  not 
solid  chisel-work,  till  he  ascended  a 
ladder  and  touched  the  paintings. 
What  was  counted  a  carious  achieye- 
ment  in  those  days,  to  us  seems  a 
yery  small  and  mechanical  contriv- 
ance. We  have  observed  the  same 
thing  over  and  over  again  in  con- 
tinental palaces — ^notably  in  Amster- 
dam and  Berlin,  and  to  us,  notwith- 
standing the  crowing  of  our  cicerone 
over  the  miracdo  of  execution,  and 
the  much-belauded  example  of  old 
Zeuxis  crammed  down  our  throat 
in  credulous  childhood,  the  result 
never  appeared  otherwise  than  as 
a  vulgar  and  unartistic  abomina- 
tion. 

The  '  Orfeo '  of  1480,  the  music  of 
which  was  composed  by  An^lo 
Poliziano,  and  the  words  by  Carthnal 
Biario,  nephew  of  the  pope,  is  the 
first  legitimate  oj^ra  of  which 
record  exists,  differing  doubtiess, 
in  many  points,  from  me  elaborate 
oompound  of  modem  days,  but  pre- 
senting an  essential  resemblance — 
quite  as  great  as  that  between  the 
cultivated  man  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tuiy  and  the  polished  frequenter  of 
the  salons  of  the  nineteenth. 

In  the  earher  stages  of  opera,  choral 
music  appears  to  have  had  undue 
preponderance,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
dramatic  part;  but  by  degrees  the 
drama  claimed  a  feurer  proportion  of 
the  work,  and  Vincent  Gahleo,  &ther 
of  the  astronomer,  is  especially  noted 
as  the  inventor  of  the  redtativo. 

The  interval  in  time  is  great, 
down  to  1597,  more  than  a  hundred 
years;  but  the  result  in  achievement 
is  still  greater,  when  'Bafiie,'  the 
first  complete  opera  according  to 
the  modem  pattem,  was  performed 
in  the  Gorsi  Palace,  at  Florence.  Of 
this  work,  Ottavio  Binuccini,  the 
firstpoetof  theday,  wrote  the  libretto, 
and  Teri  and  Gaccini,  accomplished 
musicians,  composed  the  music. 

'Euridice,'  followed  three  years 
afterwards,  a  musical  play  in  five 
acts,  represented  on  occasion  of  the 
marriage  of  Henry  lY.  of  France, 
with  Siforia  di  Medid.  Each  of  the 
five  acts  of  '  Euridice '  concluded 
with  a  chorus,  the  dialogue  waa  in 
redtiitive,  and  one  of  the  characters 


sang  an  air  which  was  introduced  by 
an  instrumental  prelude. 

The  opera  was  now  complete: 
the  model  raised,  which  succeeding 
artists  were  to  copy,  improve  upon, 
and  excel,  if  they  could,  within  the 
prescribed  limits,  but  not  desert  for 
any  fiushion  of  their  own. 

The  'Dafiie'  of  1597  was  asso- 
ciated with  new  music  in  1608  by 
Gagliano;  and  this  in  1627  was 
translated  by  Opitz,  '  the  &tlier  of 
the  lyric  stage  in  Germany,'  set  to 
music  by  Schutz,  and  represented 
at  Dresden  on  occasion  of  a  royal 
marriage.  But  though  this  was  a 
formal  and  first  introduction  of  the 
opera  into  Germany,  it  was  not  till 
seventy  years  afterwards  that  the 
composer  Eeiser  naturalized  the 
musical  drama  in  his  native  Wolfen- 
buttel. 

In  the  earliest  forms  of  opera  the 
musical  accompaniment  occupied 
quite  a  subordQnate  position,  and 
knew  little  of  those  splendid  bends 
and  magnificent  harmonies  of  the 
present  day  which  conceal,  and 
more  than  make  up  for  the  poverty 
of  vocal  resources  in  the  singing 
sirens.  The 'Dafiie' of  i597hadan 
orchestra  only  of  a  harpsichord,  a 
guitar,  a  lyre,  and  a  lute— all  stringed 
instruments  but  one,  the  whole  evi- 
dentiy  subordinated  to  the  voice. 
But  the  same  opera,  eleven  years 
afterwards,  as  dinerentiy  arranged, 
was  accompanied  by  two  harpsi- 
chords, two  lyres,  ten  violas,  three 
bass  violas,  two  double  basses,  a 
double  harp,  two  French  violins, 
besides  guitars,  organs,  a  flute,  cla- 
rions, and  trombones.  A  curious 
device  accompanied  this  revolu- 
tionary movement  in  opera,  which 
was  evidently  a  step  in  advance,  by 
making  the  instrumental  a  larger 
supplenient  to  the  vocal  part  of  the 
T)erformance — ^the  device  being  the 
appropriation  of  certain  classes  of  in- 
stniments  to  certain  characters  in  the 
play,  a  new-old  contrivance  resorted 
to  by  our  modem  Hof&nann,  in  his 
'  Undine,'  in  18 17,  and  later  still  by 
Herr  Wagner.  In  the  '  Da&ie,'  for 
instance,  tiie  bass  violas  accom- 
panied Orfeo,  the  violas  Euridice,  the 
trombones  Pluto,  the  small  organ 
J  polio,  and  the  never-old  ferryman 
of  the  Stygian  lake,  Charon,  whose 
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Senedue  was,  semper  virida,  sang  to 
the  music  of  the  tinkliBg  guitar. 

The  introducer  of  this  enlarged 
orchestra  having  become  chapel- 
master  of  8t  Mark's  in  Venice,  pro- 
duced works  of  equal  magnificence 
with  that  first  named,  until  the 
fiune  of  the  Venetian  operas  was 
spread  throughout  Italy,  and  the 
new  ^itertainment,  in  its  more  fully- 
developed  splendour,  was  established 
in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the 
gard^Q  of  Europe. 

Among  the  leading  female  singers 
ci  that  time  was  hecmoiA  Baroni, 
daughter  of  an  equally  celebrated 
singer,  Adriana  Baroni.  To  Leonora, 
won  by  her  voice  and  scientific 
skiU,  our  Milton  addroBsed  his 
three  Latin  poems,  'Ad  Leonoram 
Bomae  Canentem.'  This  fair  can- 
tatrice  of  the  eternal  city  was 
the  Lavage,  dtUce  ridentem,  and 
didce  loffuentem,  oi  the  beardless 
northern  minstrePs  song.  When  ihe 
opera  attained  its  perfect  develop- 
ment as  a  refined  and  ^onobling 
species  of  entertainment,  its  migra- 
tion to  the  more  civilized  oountcies 
of  Europe  became  a  mere  question 
of  means  and  opportonify.  In 
Germany,  Dresden,  as  we  have  al- 
ready seen  in  the  ease  of  Opite' 
tran^tion  <^ '  The  Daphne,'  was  the 
first  field  of  its  production  and 
elaborate  cultivation.  Augustus 
'the  Strong'  of  Carlyle  (see  his 
'Frederick  the  Gkreat')  was  the 
most  munificent  patnm  of  this  kind 
of  entertainment;  but  his  period 
comes  down  into  the  early  middle 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
whereas  before  his  day  Wolfenbdttel 
and  Hamburg  presented  ekums 
upon  recognition  as  cultivators  of 
ihe  opera. 

As  early  too  as  1645  Qoeen  C9izi»* 
tina  of  Sweden  sent  a  war  ship  to 
Italy  for  the  conveyance  oi  the 
singer  Ferri  to  her  court  Fern  is 
said  to  have  been  able  to  descend 
two  octaves  of  the  chromatic  scale 
without  taking  breath,  performing  a 
shake  on  every  note  unaccompanied, 
with  all  the  precision  of  a  tuning 
instrument 

Under  Leopold  I.  at  Vienna,  the 
earlier  opera  was  distinguished  more 
for  its  magnific^ice  of  appointment 
than  for  its  scientific  lesults.    Leo- 


pold was  an  imiMuasioned  lover  of 
music,  for  it  is  said  that,  feelmg  his 
end  approadiing,  he  sent  iar  his  band 
and  bade  them  play  a  symphony,  to 
whose  sweet  sounds  he  died. 

Apostok)  Zeno  and  Metastasio  con- 
tributed  the  matter  of  several  ope- 
ratic plays  at  Vienna,  which  have 
been  set  to  fresh  music  over  and 
over  again  by  successive  eompoeers. 
Till  we  come  down  to  Gluck,  how- 
ever, as  a  composer,  and,  later  still, 
Mozart,  there  is  not  very  much 
claiming  our  regard  in  the  Viennese 
operatic  department  In  1 7 1 6  Lady 
Mary  Wortiey  Montagu  visited  ihe 
opera  at  Vienna,  and  was  agree- 
ably impressed  by  the  al  fresco 
chajcacier  oi  the  entertainment,  open- 
air  performances  being  still  in  vogue 
occasicmally  in  Austria  and  Hun- 
gary, as  we  ours^ves  can  testify  at 
no  distant  date.  Beal  water  was  of 
course  one  of  the  attractions — said 
'  real  water '  being  one  of  the  barba- 
rous abuses  of  eoesnc  illusion — ^&tal 
to  general  effect,  and  in  some  cases 
giving  rise  to  ludicrous  incidents. 

In  one  of  the  stage  effects  ar- 
ranged by  Bemino,  who  was  sculp- 
tor, architect,  and  scenic  painter  too, 
the  Tiber, '  real  water,'  was  xepre- 
sented  as  rushing  from  the  rear  of 
the  stage  forwani  towazds  the  or- 
chestra in  such  threatening  guise, 
that  the  audience  rose  to  1^  in  real 
alarm  from  the  impending  danger, 
and  nothing  but  the  Bubsidence  of 
the  flood  through  open  traps  m  ihe 
floor  stayed  their  flight 

The  same  inoongruous  union  of 
the  real  and  ideal  appears  in  the  in- 
troduction of  hve  birds  into  the 
visionary  groves  of  the  Haymarket 
in  the  days  of 'The  Spectator.'  'The 
qparrows  and  chafiSnches  at  the  Hay* 
market  fly,  as  yet^  ^^ery  irregularly 
over  the  stage,  and  instead  of  perch- 
ing on  the  trees  and  performing 
their  parts,  these  young  actors  either 
get  into  the  galleries,  or  put  out  the 
candles.'  A  truce  with  these  imper- 
tinences, which  have  not  yet  lost 
tiieir  hold,  however,  upon  the  grosser 
tastes  and  material  likings  of  the 
multitude.  A  man  must  be  spe- 
cially educated  for  the  fionction  who 
can  criticise  and  relish  a  picture 
per  se ;  and  the  same  must  be  said 
of  the  richest  and  most  rational  en- 
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joyment  of  the  music  of  opera, 
apart  from  its  decorative  adjuncts. 

The  rage  for  spectacular  adorn- 
ment of  &e  musical  drama  was  at 
its  height  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  when  at  Dresden  ac- 
commodation was  famished  on  the 
stage  for  manoeuyring  four  himdred 
horsemen  together ;  when  at  Stutt- 
gardt,  there  were  one  hundred  and 
twen^  dancers  in  the  corps  de  bal- 
let ;  and  when  from  the  number  of 
soldiers  on  the  stage,  and  their 
excellent  drill  bj  De  Ghasse,  mutre 
de  ballet,  Louis  XY.  named  him  his 
general. 

As  the  heroic  romances  of  other 
days — the '  Grand  Cyrus' — the '  Pha- 
lamond,'  the  'Cassandra' — have 
given  place  to  the  novel  of  the  Tnxmds 
or  demi-monde,  the  li/e-fiovel  in  its 
most  emphatic  expression,  so  have 
the  classical  themes  of  the  original 
opera,  with  their  heathen  machinery, 
subsided  into  the  modem  domestic 
of  the  '  Spanish  Barber,'  the  '  Lost 
Spoon,'  and  the  'Don  Pasquale.' 
The  lofty  flight  and  at  the  same 
time  monotonous  plot  of  the  early 
operatic  craftsmen  gave  rise  to  tha 
squib  of  Favart — 

*  Qttloonqiie  vondra 
Faire  un  opdra,'  &c.,  &a 

The  which  we  may  thus  render : — 

*  Whoever  would  an  ep'ra  make. 
Must  lit'rally  our  oounsel  take : 
On  Pluto  let  him  first  Intrude, 
And  borrow  thence  a  Hellish  brood ; 
Next  let  him  mount  the  upper  atr 
And  bring  down  godo— at  least  a  pur: 
Then,  as  his  third  desideramdum, 
A  hero  be  pick'd  up  at  random. 
The  plot  with  dancing  overli^p'. 
Till  one  can  scarce  find  out  the  play. 
Amid  a  summer  happy /#te. 
Bid  a  wild  tenoqpest  sudden  beat : 
And  interrupt  a  tr«mqnll  feast     i 
With  roar  and  rout  of  evil  beast,  > 
Lion,  or  deadly  snake  at  least,      j 
He  that  would  thus  an  op'ra  make 
Away  must  reason's  dictates  shake; 
Hnst  sing,  where  no  one  sang  before — 
Must  danoe^  where  none  would  beat  tbi 
floor. 
As  to  FtnaUt  never  mind  it- 
Its  end  somehow  'twill  surely  find  it/ 

The  history  of  the  Italian  opera 
in  England  is  the  history  of  Handel, 
its  greatest  composer  at  that  period. 
Driven  from  Hamburgh  by  a  quarrel 
with  his  colleague  in  the  conduct  of 
the  orchestra  in  that  city,  and  be- 


taking himself  to  Hanover,  Handel 
Tery  naturally  followed  the  fortunes 
of  tiiose  EngHsh  nobles  whom  poli- 
tical connexions  led  to  sojourn  in 
the  Electorate.  In  171 1  he  pro- 
duced '  Einaldo/  his  first  opera,  at 
the  Queen's  Theatre  in  the  Hay- 
market.  His  last  opera  was  called 
'Beidamia/  and  was  composed  in 
1 740,  after  which  he  devoted  himself 
exclusively  to  the  production  of 
oratorios,  which  are,  in  point  of  feet, 
sacred  operas,  non  costumes.  Ora- 
torios have  sJl  tiie  variety,  verve, 
and  per£Bction  of  the  opera,  apart 
from  its  scenic  and  livened  accom- 
paniments. But  the  great  com- 
poser and  director  had  sailed  upon 
a  very  tempestuous  sea,  during  his 
previous  career,  from  the  emulation 
of  rival  houses,  the  discords  of  ill- 
conditioned  singers,  and  the  shutting 
up  from  bankruptcy  of  the  Boyal 
Academy  of  Music  (or  tiie  Opera 
House  under  royal  patronage) 
which  he  directed.  He  engaged 
Bucmoncizu  and  Ame  to  compose  for 
it  Buoniudni  had  his  party  of 
patrons,  who  rang  to  the  i^es  ap- 
plauses of  all  his  ^eces,  while  those 
of  his  far  greater  maestro  were  as 
passionately  run  down.  This  rivaliy 
led  to  Swift's  celebrated  epigram : — 

'Some  say  Uiat  Signer  Buononcini 
Compared  to  Handel  is  a  uinny ; 
White  others  say  that  to  him  Handd 
Is  hardly  fit  to  hold  a  candle ; 
Strange  that  such  difference  should  be 
Twlzt  Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee/ 

Bucmoncini  was  a  musician  of 
considerable  merit,  and  lived  till 
nearly  a  hundred  years  of  age  in  the 
esercise  of  his  profession. 

The  quanelB  of  Faustina  and 
Cuzzoni,  fevourite  Italian  jtrime 
donne  of  Handers  day,  are  classicaL 
Their  styles  were  so  entirely  different 
that  there  was  not  a  shadow  of  pre- 
text for  commending  one  at  the 
expense  of  the  other.  La  Faus- 
tina was  brilliant— La  Cuzzoni  ex- 
pressive. The  pathos  of  the  one 
and  Hie  rapid  execution  of  the  other 
were  distinctly  characteristic.  As 
if,  however,  tiie  throne  of  supre- 
macy on  the  stage  admitted  of  only 
one  sovereign,  those  who  liked  the 
one  could  not  but  cry  down  the 
otiier  of  these  great  artists.  When 
one  began  to  sing,  the  partisans  of 
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the  other  began  to  hiss.  Ouzzoni, 
pretty  but  cold,  had  the  Countess  of 
Pembroke  on  her  side.  Faustina, 
lively  and  &miliar,  commanded  the 
men.  One  of  these  preux  chevaliers 
of  the  latter  singer  must  have  given 
birth  to  the  ungallant  epigram : — 

\01d  poets  ting  that  beuts  did  dance 

WbeneTer  Orpbeoii  played ; 
So  to  Fanstina'a  cbanniDg  voice 
Wlae  Pembroke'a  aasea  brayed.* 

Guzzoni  had  to  give  way.  She 
■was  got  rid  of  by  the  directors  by 
the  shabby  device  of  offering  her 
one  guinea  less  of  salary  than  her 
rival,  which  her  pride  would  not 
allow  her  to  accept  Twenty-three 
years  afterwards  the  poor  soul  sang 
in  London,  old,  infirm,  and  voice- 
less. In  Holland  she  was  imprisoned 
for  debt  after  this ;  and  finally  died 
at  Bologna,  earning  a  scanty  main- 
tenance by  button-making.  Im- 
providence on  the  part  of  these 
pampered  pets  of  the  public  may 
be  charged  with  the  larger  share  of 
their  ni^ortunes;  nevertheless,  no 
feeling  mind  can  fail  to  regret  the 
hard  fate  by  which — on  les  adore 
quand  elles  sont  belles, — on  les  jette 
h  la  voirie  quand  elles  sont  mortes. 

Faustina  was  happier,  well  mar- 
ried, and  died  in  1783  at  Venice, 
being  then  no  less  than  ninety  years 
of  age. 

As  the  composition  of  our  national 
air, '  God  save  the  King,'  dates  from 
Hfuiders  time,  it  may  be  permitted 
to  interject  that  Handel  is  not  its 
composer,  nor  Br.  John  Bull,  who 
hannonized  a  simple  chant  on  the 
four  words  '  God  save  the  king,*  nor 
Lulli,  nor  any  one  besides  of  earlier 
date  than  Henry  Carey,  who  com- 
posed the  tune,  exactly  as  it  is  sung 
now,  in  1740,  in  celebration  of  the 
tcddng  of  Portobello  by  Admiral 
Vernon. 

London  could  not  support  two 
Italian  operas;  and  yet  political 
rather  than  artistic  considerations 
induced  the  leiading  nobility  to  sup- 
port an  opera  of  their  own  in  oppo- 
sition to  that  patronized  by  the 
king,  the  first  Goorge.  The  natural 
consequence  befel,  that  both  specu- 


lations were  mined,  and  no  Italian 
opera  existed  in  i737> 

Another  reason,  doubtless,  was 
the  immense  popularity  achieved 
by  the  English  'Beggars'  Opera/ 
acted  in  a  language  '  understanded 
of  the  common  x)eople,'  recom- 
mended by  really  attractive  melo- 
dies, and  by  the  same  class  of  inci- 
dents that  made  the  prose  melo- 
drama of '  Jack  SheppaM '  so  popu- 
lar at  a  more  recent  date.  Porpora, 
the  manager  of  the  rival  house,  re- 
tired to  the  classic  shades  of  the  King's 
Bench,  and  Handel  to  the  Elysian 
field  of  the  Foundling  Hospital 

But  the  opera  Portly  revived. 
In  1 741,  the  Earl  of  Middlesex 
undertook  tjie  management  of  the 
King's  Theatre,  with  Galuppi  as 
composer,  who  produced  sev^al  suo- 
cessfal  operas.  And  so  on  through 
the  remainder  of  the  century.  Tne 
best  pieces  from  Italy  and  Germany 
were  usually  performed  in  London 
for  years  before  they  found  their 
way  into  France — Italian  opera, 
until  within  the  bounds  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  not  being  ftdly  natu- 
ralized in  Paris.  To  Handel  much 
of  the  excellence  of  opera  in  its  after 
history  in  England  is  due,  from  the 
great  care  he  bestowed  on  the  accu- 
rate execution  of  operas  produced 
under  his  direction. 

Of  the  gentlemen  singers  of  his  day 
the  fame  chiefly  survives  of  Farinelli. 
This  singer  firat  distinguished  him- 
self by  a  trumpet-song  in  Porpora's 
opera  of  'Eomene.'  Farinelh  sang 
it  in  Bome  in  1733,  and  in  London 
in  1734.  His  one  sustained  note  in 
this  song,  following  the  trumpet, 
called  forth  the  somewhat  profane 
exclamation  from  an  enihusiastio 
English  lady,  'There  is  but  one 
God  and  one  Farinelli.'  This  &ct 
robs  the  great  Frederick's  kindred 
profimity— 'There  is  but  one  God 
and  one  Voltaire'— of  its  only  pos- 
sible claim  to  remark  —  that  of 
epigrammatic  originality.  The  ori- 
gmal  mot  was  not  worth  remem- 
bering— the  copy  is  'weary,  flat, 
stale,'  and  in  every  sense  contempt- 
ible. Fritz  borrowed  his  wit  and 
his  deism  alike  from  England. 
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IT  was  loncheon-time  in  the  South 
Eensiiigtoii  Muaenm  Female 
School.  I  threaded  my  way  through 
the  deserted  life  class,  making  a 
xaOier  perilous  journey  among  spread 
easels  and  empty  seats,  haying  a  care 
of  uncorked  bottles  of  turpentine  and 
6ticky  paint  brushes.  I  had  pur- 
chased a  cut  of  bread  for  the  sum  of 
one  halfoenny  from  the  attendant  at 
the  lun^eon-table,  and  turned  my 
back  upon  currant  buns  and  ham 
sandwiches.  Now,  crust  in  hand,  I 
made  my  critical  expedition,  review- 
jng  some  score  pieces  of  canvas,  on 
each  of  which  brush  and  palette  had 
performed  a  distinct  yanation  upon 
.tiie  features  of  that  poor  model  who 
had  just  laid  aside  lus  Tyrolese  hat, 
and  descended  from  his  draperied 
dais  for  a  glass  of  beer,  and  a  turn 
in  the  open  air. 

'  Whose  is  this?'  I  asked,  hardly 
repressing  a  smile  as  I  turned  from 
the  easel  to  a  littie  fet  girl,  whom  I 
found  eating  a  cheesecake  at  my 
elbow. 

< Is  it  not  a  guy?'  said  she. 
'  Don't  you  know  that  new  girl  ? 
Short  hair  and  a  grey  dress.  She 
can't  draw  the  figure  at  all,  and 
she's  attempting  the  most  difficult 
warks  in  uie  school.  Law!  you 
slumld  see  her  Discobolus !' 

• '  I  think  I  haye  seen  her,'  I  said ; 
'I  remember  remarking  that  she 
had  a  beautiful  head.' 

'La!'  cried  my  littie  &t  friend 
once  more;  and  stared  at  me  with 
all  her  roxind  eyes.  And  then  be- 
thinking herself  of  another  cheese- 
cake, she  char^  in  among  the 
easels,  and    moacnlously  escaped 

yoL.  L— NO.  rr. 


from  the  room  without  doing  da- 
mage. 

I  stood  before  the  daubed  sketch, 
oddly  attracted.  Truly  it  was  a 
curious  production.  There  was  a 
wild  lack  of  drawing,  a  wild  igno- 
rance of  all  the  laws  of  painting. 
Glaadng  pigments  had  been  used 
without  any  foundation  whatever; 
the  strange  tones  on  the  cheek  por- 
trayed not  flesh,  and  yet  there  was  a 
triumphant  vividness  of  design  in 
the  colouring  that  fascinated  me. 
The  glowing  faults  seemed  dashed 
on  the  canvas  with  a  hasty  might  of 
untaught  effort  I  thought, '  It  must 
be  a  rich  passionate  sotd  that  has 
flung  here  this  maimed  reflection  of 
its  colour  dream.' 

The  students  came  trooping  in  to 
their  afternoon  work,  while  the  clat- 
ter of  plates  in  the  passage  announced 
that  the  attendants  were  taking  back 
their  empty  basket  to  that  restourant 
at  the  museum  entrance.  I  stood 
aside  a  while,  watching  for  the '  grey 
dress  and  short  hair.'  She  came 
in. 

I  think  most  students  must  at 
some  time  have  experienced  that 
sickening  sensation,  when,  after 
having  indulged  duiing  hours  of 
work  in  the  sweet  wild  dream  that 
at  last  they  are  shadowing  forth  their 
idea,  giving  to  the  eye  some  spar- 
kles of  ore  from  the  burning  mine 
within  tiiem,  they  leave  their  canvas 
for  a  tune,  still  dreaming  of  success 
while  absent,  to  return,  and  with 
freshened  eye  i)eroeiv6  all  their 
poverty,  all  their  error  staring  at 
them  with  blank  truth. 

This  was  the  shock  which  flushed 
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and  whitened  the  new  girl's  iiace  as 
she  came  before  her  first  attempt  in 
the  life  class.  Lonely  and  suffering 
she  stood  in  the  busy  crowds  the 
half-raned  brash  dioopiiyg  in  hor 
fingers.  While  I  watched,  a  smile 
from  some  one  passing  finished  her 
agony.  She  snatched  the  canvas 
from  the  easel^  gathered  np  her 
brashes,  and  with  burning  cheeks 
and  proudly-downcast  eyes,  quitted 
the  class. 

Ten  minutes  afterwards  I  was 
cutting  my  chalk  in  the  Antique 
Boom.  The  'grey'  girl  was  whis- 
pering and  laughing  extrayagautJy 
with  a  certain  fiGiir-haired  romping 
lass  who  was  the  wildest  madcap  in 
tiie  school.  Absorbed  students  raised 
their  heads  and  smiled,  as  peal  after 
peal  of  merriment  broke  from  the 
eomer  where  the  two  sat  Someone 
said,  'What  ow  you  two  laughing 
at?*  Whereupon  the  blonde  lassie 
cried  out,  *  Oh !  if  s  all  Miss  Barry. 
You  never  heard  such  absurd  stories 
as  she  has  been  telling!'  A  lew 
minutes  after  they  fell  to  fencing 
with  tiieir  mahl  sticks,  and  were 
on]y  warned  to  order  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  hand  on  the  curtain  which 
inmg  between  us  and  the  passage. 

*  Her  difiappointment  does  not 
preyupon  her  then,' I  thought  And 
I  almost  sanctioned  an  impatient  de- 
sire that  my  own  fidlures  could  sit 
as  Hghtiy  upon  me.  But  in  another 
moment  I  had  retracted  the  half 
wi£^.  'No,'  I  mused,  'the  dark 
hour  heralds  full  dawn;  if  we  want 
light  we  must  live  through  shade.' 

Next  morning,  when  rather  late  I 
entered  the  room,  I  found  Hilda 
Bairy  (the  name  on  her  easel)  sitting 
before  her  drawing-board,  pale  and 
passive,  willi  dark  circles  under  her 
eyes.  She  seemed  to  be  of  a  strangely 
uneven  temperament 

Some  weeks  passed,  during  which 
a  slight  acquaintance  sprang  up  be- 
tween us.  It  b^an  by  her  spring- 
ing to  my  side  one  day,  while  I 
glanced  over  my  sketch-book  for  a 
note. 

'Do  you  design?'  she  said,  eager- 
ly.   '  Oh,  please  let  me  see !' 

'  I  try,'  said  I,  with  a  smile,  and 
iB^owed  her  the  book. 

'  I  envy  yon,'  she  said,  as  she  re- 
tained it, '  but  it  is  not  a  wicked  envy.' 


'  I  hope  not,'  I  answered,  smiling 
again.  And  then  she  left  me  sud* 
denly. 

One  day  I  sat  watching  her  in  one 
of  hor  still  jn^ois.  flheis  beai^aftd, 
I  thought  Thtre  is  a  latent  htauly 
which  might  be  richly  developed. 
An  idea  of  colour  drifted  vaguely 
through  my  brain.  At  luncheon- 
time,  when  the  room  was  empty,  I 
went  and  sought  in  one  of  the  paint- 
ing rooms  a  certain  piece  of  green 
drapery,  with  dashes  of  tawny  light 
and  olive  shade.  I  arranged  it 
studiedly  fi^om  a  shelf  behind  the 
girl's  seat  It  will  do,  I  thought: 
but  stay ;  I  substituted  a  red  pendl 
of  my  own  for  the  black  one  m 
Hilda  Barry's  port-arayon,  ai^  then 
I  returned  to  my  work.  What  a 
picture  I  had  when  the  dark  head 
shone  against  the  rich  sad  folds! 
The  outimes  were  good.  The  heavy 
hair  swept  short  and  curly  from  the 
round  temples ;  the  forehead  had  a 
pallor  where  the  dusk  curves  met 
it;  the  dark  eyes,  often  too  dead 
and  absent,  now  had  a  light,  while 
the  crimson  p^cil  wrought  beneath 
them.  The  cheek,  too  pale  befoie, 
gained  a  ripeness  against  those  tawnty 
lights,  and  tlto  full  under  lip  shone 
in  red  rehef  from  the  olive  shadows. 
It  was  a  perfect  littie  study—- my 
vague  idea  of  colour  realized.  Yes, 
there  was  exceeding  beauty. 

Fresentiy  she  1^  the  oast  which 
she  had  bean  sbading  and  went  to 
her  afternoon  work  at  the  Antinous. 
We  seldom  mustered  more  than  half 
a  dozen  at  a  time  in  the  Antique 
Boom.  We  were  in  the  model  w^, 
and  it  was  a  lecture  day,  so  that  tiie 
room,  rather  thin  from  tiie  morning, 
emptied  gradually,  and  at  about 
half-past  two  o'dock  I  looked  up 
and  saw  that  its  only  oocupanis  were 
Miss  Barry  and  mysel£  As  I  glanced 
towards  her,  I  was  struck  by  her 
wobegone  attitude  and  expressnan. 
She  was  sitting  a  httie  drocqped, 
witii  her  hands  lying  listiessl  y  in  her 
lap.  Her  fooe  had  that  dull  pallor, 
her  eyes  that  shadowy  heaviness  that 
remind  one  of  a  winter  rain  cloud, 
when  the  desolate  night  is  gathoEiDg 
among  highlands. 

I  obeyed  my  qoick  impulse  to  go 
and  sp^to  bar. 

'  Are  you  unwell  ?'  I  asked. 
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'  No,  thank  yon/  she  Teplied,  star- 
ring in  tiie  8]i£^teBt  dagzee  fiom  har 
stiU  attitade. 

I  paused  «  moment  '  Yon  liave 
a  headache,  you  are  tind  out  Do 
give  np  and  go  home*/ 

She  shivered  slightly.  '  These  is 
nothing  at  all  the  matter  inth  me. 
I  am  as  well  as  jou.  In  perfeet 
health.' 

I  would  not  he  hattied  off  so 
easily.  That  tiie  girl  snffered  I 
knew.  I  might  not  have  a  right  to 
pry  into  har  trouble,  but  even  a 
▼ague  sympathy  might  soothe.  I 
sat  down  before  her,  and  laanad  in  a 
puzBle  on  my  mahl  stiok. 

*  If  yoa  are  not  ill/  I  said,  '  in 
body,  you  aie  in  mind.  Tou  have 
not  been  long  at  the  sohool,  and 
should  not  be  so  easily  discouiaged. 
We  have  all  our  dark  days  to  grope 
through.  Do  you  find  the  figure 
difficult?' 

She  glaneed  drearily  at  her  board, 
with  its  &lse  lines  and  smeaired  ladia- 
rubber  marks.  That  rain-drift  look 
swept  across  her  eyes. 

'  I  eannot  see  it/  she  said.  *  It 
lociks  right  to  me,  as  I  have  it. 

Mr.  D says  it  is  wrong,  but  I 

caamot  see  it.' 

'  Let  me  try.  I  am  not  the  best 
mistress,  but  I  have  been  longer 
here  thaoi  you.' 

She  rose  quietly,  and  I  took  her 
seat,  and  fell  to  work  with  i)enoil 
and  plummet.  I  gave  a  lesson  as 
well  as  I  could,  i^owing  her  where 
the  several  points  cut  the  line,  how 
to  make  the  figure  stand,  how  to 
block  out  the  proportions. 

'  I  cannot  go  about  it  in  that 
way/  she  said.  '  I  want  to  dash  at 
it,  and  have  it  at  once.' 

'  But  you  cannot,  you  must  creep 
before  you  can  walk.  It  is  slow 
with  every  one.  Patience  is  a  surer 
guide  to  success  than  genius.' 

Her  hps  tightened  again,  and  the 
desolate,  half-terrified  look  came 
back  into  her  eyes. 

I  wondered  at  her.  I  said,  '  You 
should  not  be  so  very,  very  despon- 
dent.' 

'  It  is  nothing,'  she  said,  with  a 
return  of  self-command.  'I  am 
always  dull  in  the  daylight.  I 
cannot  bear  the  day.  I  long  for 
night^in  the  night  I  live.' 


*  YouwBTB  very  monry  tiiis  mom* 
ing.' 

'  Ahl  lliat  is  cadtanmnt.  It  is 
ip  keep  me-fieom  thinking.  If  MIbb 
Gilbert  wqi»  heie  now,  I  i^uld  be 
screaming  with  laughter.' 

Strange  girl !  What  should  I  say 
to  her?  Still  I  thought  of  my  own 
heart  struggles  and  burned  with 
sympathy.  I  said,  '  I  know  exactly 
faow  you  feeL  I  have  felt  so.  An 
utter  despair  pacalyzing  all  my 
energies,  a  blindness,  a  languor,  a 
bleak,  bleak  desolation  of  spirit 
But  believe  me' — and  I  ventured  to 
take  bar  passive  hand-^'  these  are 
but  ihe  death-throes  from  which  we 
shall  awaken  to  a  new  life  of  light 
and  power.  For  me,  Ihave  suiered 
all  tiiose  dying  agonies  which  are 
racking  you  at  l£is  moment,  and 
now  I  feel  that  I  am  waking. 
Standing  on  yonder  spot  of  mat 
where  the  chau:  is,  I  have  swallowed 
oh !  such  bitter  draughts— but  they 
are  healing  me.  It  will  be  so  with 
you,  in  a  little ;  only  wait  and  work.' 

Thus  I  went  on,  making  use  of 
the  unusual  language  that  mi^ed 
upon  me,  because  I  knew  that  she 
best  understood  and  heartcened  to  it 
For  two  hours  I  preached,  I  scolded, 
I  rallied  and  cheered  hsr,  till  the 
bell  startled  us  both. 

I  feared  I  had  not  effected  much 
good  withal.  The  drear  mood  never 
yielded ;  I  got  few  words  and  a  quiet 
good-bye  when  we  parted.  And  yet 
my  trial  had  relieved  me.  I  felt  so 
as  I  hastened  home. 

After  that  my  interest  in  the 
'grey'  student  increased  daOy.  I 
felt  also  that  though  she  had  riiown 
few  signs  of  feeling  my  sympathy, 
yet  she  came  oftener  in  my  way, 
hovered  near  me,  seldom  speaking 
but  seeming  to  like  my  neighbour- 
hood. Neither  of  us  made  many 
advances,  but  a  tacit  friendship  ex- 
isted between  us.  She  seemed  to 
spend  all  her  time  at  the  sd)ool. 
^e  was  there  before  me  in  the 
morning,  she  was  the  last  to  leave 
in  the  evening.  If  there  were  no 
lecture  to  be  attended  she  would 
spend  the  time  till  dusk  in  some 
part  of  the  building.  If  I  want  for 
an  hour  to  the  library  I  was  sure  to 
find  her  knittbig  her  brows  over 
some  ponderous  book,  ficom  which 
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she  never  glanced.  Sometimes  I 
happened  on  her  in  the  Yemon 
Gallery,  often  studying  Landseer's 
picture  of  '  War/  holding  that 
heaTy  yeil,  which  ahe  always  wore, 
stealthily  above  her  eyes. 

One  Friday  evening  Mr.  M 

had  Ikept  us  late  at  the  lecture.  I 
had  left  an  umbrella  at  the  entrance, 
and  so  went  out  through  the 
museum,  instead  of  by  the  male 
school,  which  was  the  shortest  way* 
from  the  lecture  theatre.  Coming 
quickly  round  the  last  comer,  I  saw 
on  before  me  the  slight  grey  figure, 
little  black  bonnet,  and  thick  veil  of 
BjldA  Barry.  She  was  standing 
alone,  studying  very  attentively  a 
certain  specimen  of  '  Wych  Elm' 
from  Scotland,  which  stands  about 
half-way  down  the  last  chamber.  I 
halted  as  I  approached  her,  for  con- 
trary to  her  usage  she  moved  to 
meet  me. 

'  I  want  to  speak  to  you/  she 
said  abruptly.  'The  Irish  are  said 
to  have  kind  hearts.  I  think  you 
have,  unless  your  face  belies  you.' 

'  It  does  not,  at  all  events,  in  this 
instance.  I  will  do  anything  in  my 
power  to  oblige  you.' 

She  kept  silence  a  moment.  Then 
•said  suddenly,  '  Can  you  direct,  me 
to  a  respectable  jeweller  ?* 

'  No  indeed.  I  am  a  comparative 
stranger  in  London.  I  have  never 
had  any  dealings  with  jewellers.' 

She  half  turned  silently  away. 

'  But/  I  added  quickly,  '  I  can 
easily  learn  all  about  it  I  promise  to 
■get  you  the  information  to-morrow.' 

'  That  will  bo  too  late/  said  she. 
^  Look  1  I  want  to  sell  this,'  and  she 
showed  a  brilliant  ring  lying  in  her 
purse.    '  It  must  be  to-night' 

'  To-night?  Oh,  surely  not  to- 
night 1  Why,  it  will  be  dark  in  half 
an  hour,  you  will  barely  have  time 
to  get  home.' 

'  I  am  not  going  home.  I  have 
no  home :  I  want  to  sell  this  in  order 
to  get  a  m'ghf  s  lodging.  I  would 
not  have  told  it  to  any  one  in  the 
world  but  yourself.  All  day  I  have 
been  trying  to  make  up  my  mind  to 
say  what  I  have  said.  Utter  ne- 
cessity at  last  chained  me  here  till 
you  should  come  up  from  the  lec- 
ture. But  if  you  cannot  direct  me  I 
must  go  and  seek  my  fortune.' 


She  said  this  last  with  a  stem 
hopelessness  of  tone  sometimes  pe- 
culiar to  her. 

*  You  shall  not  get  rid  of  me  so 
easily/  I  said.  *  Come,  let  us  get 
into  the  street,  where  we^can  talk 
unreservedly.'  I  hurried  on  and 
she  followed.  I  gave  my  ticket  and 
got  my  umbrella,  and  then  we  went 
down  the  tiled  passage  past  the  res- 
taurant, smeUing  oofee  all  the  way. 
As  a  matter  of  course  my  feet  took 
the  accustomed  road  to  tiie  bird- 
£Biicier's  where  I  lodged. 

'  Where  are  we  going?'  said  my 
companion,  as  we  threaded  Bromp- 
ton  Bow,  meeting  omnibuses  laden 
with  city  men  coming  home,  and 
barristers  from  the  Temple. 

'  To  Chelsea,  where  I  live.  We 
cannot  talk  here  for  the  noise.  I 
am  quite  solitary  in  my  lodging,  and 
if  you  will  come  and  take  tea  with 
me  it  will  be  a  real  charity.' 

Hasty  tears  flashed  into  her  eyes ; 
she  thrust  her  hand  into  my  aim 
with  an  impulsive  movement,  and 
we  made  the  rest  of  our  way  silently 
and  quickly  to  our  destination. 

My  heart  misgave  me  as  I  knocked 
at  the  door.  My  landlady  was  rather 
uncertain  in  her  preparations  for 
me ;  indeed,  to  do  her  justice,  I  was 
irregular  in  my  hours  of  return,  so 
that  it  was  not  so  much  her  fault. 
I  had  resolved  to  coax  my  poor 
httle  wanderer  into  confidence,  and 
I  felt  hotly  amdous  that  her  first 
impressions  of  my  surroundings 
should  be  snug  and  homelike,  for 
these,  I  thought,  would  be  likely  to 
touch  her  lonely  heart  And  so  my 
own  bounded  as  I  ran  upstairs,  and 
saw  through  my  open  door  the 
ruddy  firelight  capering  over  the 
walls.  When  we  entered,  I  could 
have  hugged  my  quaint  little  old 
landlady,  as  she  came  up  with  the 
kettle,  &om  her  canaries.  I  snp- 
X)08e  my  lateness  had  given  her 
plenty  of  time,  but  the  fire  blazed, 
the  place  was  tidy,  my  small  tea- 
tray  set  upon  the  dingy  green  table- 
cloth, the  scanty  red  curtaioB  were 
something  drawn— in  &ct,  the  room 
was  lookmg  its  best  I  wheeled  the 
old  arm-chair  to  the  fire,  and  en- 
sconced my  visitor  therein.  '  Sit 
there,  dearie,'  said  I. 

She   looked  up  half  sorpriaed. 
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half  gratefdl  at  the  word  of  endear- 
ment, but  I  took  no  notice.  I  had 
made  up  my  mind.  I  took  away 
her  bonnet,  unpinned  her  shawl, 
drew  ofif  her  boots,  and  laid  her  feet 
upon  the  fender.  She  made  no  re- 
sistance. I  felt  that  I  was  gaining 
my  point — her  trust  in  me  was 
growing. 

I  unlocked  my  little  tea-caddy 
and  wet— oh!  rare  event! — three 
great  spoonsfuls  of  tea.  I  put  the 
teapot  by  the  fire,  and  toasted  some 
bread.  Butter  was  an  unknown 
luxury  in  my  quarters,  but  to-night 
we  shoidd  have  something  better. 
I  ran  down  and  sent  my  landlady's 
little  Johnny  over  to  the  Italian 
warehouse  for  a  pot  of  damson  jam. 
And  then  I  stood  a  moment  irre- 
solute on  the  last  step  of  the  stairs, 
and  thought  that  I  inight  be  want- 
ing to  leave  that  shilling  with  Mr. 
Cecil  Wood,  artist  colourman,  before 
tiie  end  of  next  week.  But  '  suffi- 
cient for  the  day  is  the  evil  there- 
of,' I  whispered,  and  sprang  up- 
etcdrs  to  see  that  my  toast  was  not 
burning. 

I  gave  her  a  cup  of  tea,  and  some 
bread  and  jam,  which  she  ate  hun- 

^Ihave  eaten  nothing  dnce  eight 
o'clock  this  morning,'  said  she. 

I  was  glad  to  hear  her  say  that. 
Not  glad  that  she  had  &sted,  but 
that  she  had  acknowledged  it.  It 
sounded  like  the  beginning  of  con- 
fidence. 

'  You  will  tell  me  all  about  it, 
will  you  not,  dear?'  I  said,  when 
our  meal  was  over,  and  I  had  drawn 
my  chair  opposite  to  hers  on  the 
hearth-rug.  It  was  quite  dark  now, 
and  we  had  lit  no  candles,  but  the 
firelight  was  springing  through  the 
room. 

'  I  will,'  she  said,  with  a  frank- 
ness which  I  had  scarcely  hoped 
for.  '  I  will  tell  you  everything,  for 
you  have  come  to  me  like  a  good 
angeL  I  am  not  a&aid  that  you 
will  betray  me.' 

'  You  need  not,'  I  said ;  '  indeed 
I  am  your  Mend.' 

<  I  must  be  strangely  ungratefid 
to  doubt  it.    My  story  is  soon  told.' 

She  thought  a  few  minutes  as  if 
oonsidering  how  she  should  begin. 
It  is  60  hard  to  take  up  one's  own 


history,  and  tell  of  it  condensedly 
like  a  tale.  This  is  what  she  did 
tell  at  last 

'  My  father  was  German,  and  my 
name  is  not  Barry,  it  is  Werner. 
My  parents  died  while  I  was  very 
young,  and  until  within  the  last  two 
years  my  life  was  spent  at  school  in 
England.  I  was  heiress  to  a  large 
fortune — better  I  had  been  poor,  for 
I  was  spoiled  and  pampered  because 
of  my  fine  dresses  and  plentiful 
pocket-money.  I  grew  up  with  a 
wilfcd  temper,  from  which  I  suffer 
now.  Two  years  ago,  just  when  I 
was  seventeen,  my  health  became 
very  delicate,  a^nd  my  guardian  came 
and  took  me  away  from  school.  I 
had  only  seen  him  once  before,  and 
I  did  not  like  him.  He  told  me 
that  he  had  been  my  father's  dearest 
friend,  and  that  he  expected  I  would 
be  like  a  daughter  to  him.  He  was 
a  very  kindly-spoken  old  gentleman, 
but  somehow  I  could  not  like  nor 
trust  him.  We  lived  in  a  lonely 
old  manor  in  the  country,  we  three^ 
my  guardian,  his  maiden  sister  who 
kept  house,  and  myself.  I  was 
very  lonely,  moped  the  days  away 
by  myself,  and  grew  sicklier  than 
ever.  My  only  delights  were  read- 
ing and  drawing.  Drawing  at 
school  had  been  my  &vourite  study. 
I  loved  it  passionately,  I  had  there, 
quickly  gone  through  all  the  weak, 
good-for-nothing  school  studies,  got 
prizes,  and  been  lauded  as  a  genius 
till  I  began  to  imagine  myself  akind 
of  female  EaSaelle.  You  may  easily 
realize  what  an  unhealthy  life  I  led 
in  the  dull  manor  with  no  congenial 
companion  to  speak  to.  I  could  not 
endure  Miss  Selina,  with  her  pi^g 
censorious  ways,  nor  my  guardian's 
oily  tongue  and  furtive  eyes.  They 
seemed  to  have  no  relations  but  a 
certain  *'  dear  Alf "  who  was  a  cap- 
tain, away  with  his  regiment  some- 
where at  the  world's  end,  and  was 
expected  home  yearly.  He  was  my 
guardian's  son. 

'  I  moped  and  read  till  I  grew  as 
romantic  and  useless  for  any  pur- 
pose of  existence  as  could  well  be 
imagined.  I  knew  nothing  of  real 
life ;  I  lived  among  stars  and  moons 
and  poets'  dreams. 

'  Love  was  the  one  theme  of  all  the 
books  I  read ;  and  an  imaginary 
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love  became  by  degrees  my  honee- 
hold  god  ''  liOYe''  seemed  to  me  a 
bright  tmiqne  word  of  a  heavenly 
toE^e  which  had  strayed  into  this 
world's  commonplace  language.  I 
saw  it  at  night  £rom  my  window 
printed  in  stars  oyer  the  sky;  I 
i^lt  it  in  the  moonbeams  that 
stamped  thedr  gUmr  characters  on 
the  floor  of  my  qnaint  old-fiasfaioned 
chamber.  Do  not  thmk  too  hardly 
of  my  folly  in  this — remember  I  had 
no  real  natural  affections  aionnd  me : 
I  was  lonely,  and  fond  of  no  one  in 
the  world,  though  my  heart  ached 
with  a  load  of  unspent  Ioyo.' 

She  pBbtLsed  a  moment,  tamed  her 
head  slightly  from  me,  aad  with  a 
heated  (£eek  went  on,  looking  stea- 
dily into  the  fire  the  while— 

'  My  health  continned  weakly :  my 
gaar£an  showed  some  anxiety.  I 
said,  "  If  you  want  to  keep  me  alive, 
sir,  let  me  have  lessons  in  drawing !" 
I  was  full  of  artist's  dreams.  I 
think  he  was  frightened,  for  he  con^- 
sented. 

'A  few  days  after  Miss  Selina  made 
an  announcement  at  dinner.  She 
had  ascertained  that  there  was  a 
veiy  competent  teacher  of  drawing 
in  the  neighbourhood, "  a  real  artist," 
who  was  sojourning  in  the  country^ 
makinpf  studies  from  nature.  He 
was  giving  lessons  in  the  houses  of 
several  high  families  around,  and 
was  universally  esteemed  a  perfect 
gentleman. 

'  Mr.  Winthiopwasengaged  togive 
me  lessons. 

'  Winthrop?'  I  echoed,  starting. 

'Tea, Mr. Frank Winthrop.  Before 
I  tell  yon  the  rest  do  look  back  upon 
what  I  have  told  yon  already,  and 
think  of  my  life.  My  new  master 
oame  to  me  three  ev<eningB»in  the 
week. 

*  It  was  summer,  early  summer — 
May.  My  g^oardian  was  always  ont 
at  dinner  piurties ;  or  if  not,  nodding 
over  his  wine  in  the  dining-room; 
and  Miss  Selina  always  dozed  awaj 
the  evenings.  It  had  been  so  long  a 
habit  in  the  house  not  to  mind  my 
doings  or  my  whereabouts  that 
things  went  on  now  just  the  same  as 
ever—only,  instead  of  crying  with 
loneliness  in  the  wood,  or  reading 
Tennyson  in  the  garden,  or  moping 
up  in  my  own  room,  I  was  listening 


to  the  glowing  lai^xage  ^at  made 
me  intimate  with  my  master's  pic- 
turesque thoughts ;  seeing  my 
Lilliputian  art^dwellmg  swept  down 
by  a  strong  hand,  and  the  wondrous 
plan  of  a  new  heaven -touching 
pf^ace  sketched  upon  its  ruins ;  le* 
oeiving  lessons  wnich  I  can  never 
forget ;  while  the  summer  air  brought 
us  the  jafimine  on  its  breath,  azbd  the 
blackbirds  in  the  garden  sang  treble 
to  my  master's  deep  musical  tones. 

'  For  many  months  things  went  on 
so— I  breathed  a  new  ataoq>here, 
health  returned  to  me.  I  am  afraid 
that  I  did  not  learn  a  great  deal,  my 
master's  plan  of  teadiing  was  so 
new,  I  &lt  so  ignorant,  and  had  to 
begin  again  at  the  very  oommence- 
meni  But  I  had  fbund  a  IMend : 
my  master  was  kind,  gentle,  firm ; 
no  one  had  ever  treated  me  as  he 
treated  me.  He  only,  of  all  the 
world,  seemed  to  feel  or  care  for  me. 
Was  it  sinful,  was  it  unwise,  was 
it  unmaidenly  in  me  to  give  to  this 
friend,  who  had  bestowed  on  me  new 
life  and  strength,  all  the  pent-«p 
afiection  which  no  other  would  have 
from  me,  and  which  was  breaking 
my  heart  with  its  might?  I  have 
b^n  told  that  it  was  all  three,  but  I 
will  not  believe  it.  I  cannot  think 
that  it  was  a  crime  so  enormous  that 
it  must  be  expiated  by  a  life  of 
emptiness  and  sorrow.  I  did  not 
give  my  heart  unsought :  I  knew 
that  I  was  his  pet  pupil,  tibat  my 

Sresence  gave  him  pleasure,  aa  hu 
id  to  me. 

'  Wiih  his  beacutifdl  notions  of  art, 
fiuth,  truth — with  his  soul  of  gemus 
— ^his  rich  &ncy  and  powerful  hand 
— ^I  fialt  that  to  be  enshrined  in  hia 
heart  must  be  something  like  bemg 
enthroned  among  stars.  ''And  this  is 
life,"  I  said— "how  glorious  life  is!" 
'In  those  days  I  had  a  certain 
beauty.  You  may  wonder  noWy 
but  I  knew  it  when  after  my  lesson 
I  ran  upHrtairs  to  arrange  my  hair 
for  tea,  and  stood  before  the  glass 
in  my  white  summer  fhwk  with  eyes 
shining  with  happiness  and  a  rose  on 
each  cheek.  I  had  never  befcne 
thought  much  about  whether  I  bad 
beauty  or  not :  it  is  only  for  ^e  sake 
of  those  who  love  us  that  we  prize 
our  good  looks;  and  I  had  never 
had  any  such  stimulus  to  vanity. 
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But  now  it  was  oiherwiae ;  and  at 
flome  momeiiis  I  have  felt  myself 
worthy  to  breathe  in  a  world  of  love 
and  beauty. 

One  evening  I  picked  ficom  the 
floor  a  little  sketch-book,  which  I 
thought  was  my  own.  I  put  it  in 
my  iK>cket,  and  thought  no  more 
about  it  That  night,  as  I  stood  at 
Hie  window  in  my  dressing-gown,  I 
opened  the  little  book  to  put  a  rose 
1^  between  its  pages :  a  fine  rose 
was  dropping  to  pieces  in  a  glass  on 
the  table.  My  eyes  rested  on  a  sheet 
which  I  had  never  seen  before.  A 
head  was  sketched  upon  it,  exqui- 
sitely tinted,  with  a  background  of 
giave  mellow  drapery.  It  was  a 
glmons  little  sketch — my  heart 
swelled  exultantly,  for  it  was  my 
own  fa^oe  that  I  saw  on  the  pai)er. 
I  laid  the  little  book  reverently  on 
the  silvered  edge  of  the  window,  and 
bentoveritina  tsanoeof  joy.  Here 
on  this  tiny  i)age  were  all  my  beau- 
tiful foreshadowings  substantiated — 
all  my  heart's  &ir  prophecies  fal- 
flUed :  I  now  felt  sure  that  my  mas- 
ter held  me  dear.  Half  that  night  I 
knelt  by  the  window,  steeped  to  the 
UpB  in  a  sea  of  happiness,  tiying  to 
pray,  lest  God  should  thmk  me 
ungmtefal,  and  take  the  sweet  cup 
from  my  lips  ere  it  was  more  than 
tasted. 

'All  this  must  sound  very  foolish 
and  romantic  to  you.  It  is  only 
while  the  sacredness  of  silence  and 
secrecy  hangs  over  things  like  this 
tjhat  they  are  real  and  true :  directiy 
they  axe  thrust  upon  other  ears  they 
degenerate  into  folly  and  sentiment 
1  foel  it  so,  but  I  must  tell  you  that 
you  may  understand  the  rest  In 
ttie  morning  a  difficult  question 
occurred  to  me.  How  should  the 
book  be  returned  to  my  master,  so 
that  he  should  not  suspect  it  had 
been  opened  ?  I  thought  over  this 
long.  Would  it  not  seem  strange  if 
I  employed  any  one  else  to  give  it 
him,  having  found  it?  and  even  if  I 
did  so,  how  should  I  see  it  given  him 
without  my  fioce  beti»ying  my  secret? 
I  made  up  my  miod  that  I  must  do 
itmyself :  I  would  hand  it  to  him  in 
a  matter-of-&ct  manner,  saying  care- 
lessly, "Here,  sir,  this  was  found 
upon  the  floor  yesterday  after  you 
i^"  The  very  &ct  of  my  delivering 


the  book  myself  with  so  much  cool- 
ness would  be  sure  to  prevent  sus- 
picion. I  did  it  I  stood  five 
minutes  at  the  library  door  rallying 
my  courage;  it  was  of  no  use  to 
tremble.  I  could  not  now  call  a 
servant  to  hand  Mr.  Wintfarop  his 
book ;  I  could  not  wait  till  he  in- 
quired for  it,  that  would  be  worst  of 
alL  At  last  I  went  in,  and  with  as 
much  quiet  bravery  as  it  was  in  me 
just  then  to  summon,  presented  tiie 
sketch-book.  Had  he  taken  it  as 
quietiy  all  had  been  right;  but  the 
sudden  flash  of  eyes  and  flush  of 
forehead  overset  me.  I  could  not 
raise  my  eyelids,  and  felt  the  hot 
blood  glazing  my  eyes  and  burning 
my  temples.  I  need  not  dwell  any 
more  on  that  evening :  before  an 
hour  I  had  promised  to  be  his  wi£e. 

'  I  could  not  understand  why  he 
was  so  reluctant  to  speak  to  my 
guardian.  I  would  not  believe,  in 
my  utter  ignorance  of  the  world, 
that  any  one  could  be  so  wickedly 
ui^just  as  to  imagine  that  Mr.  Win- 
throp  coveted  my  wealth.  One 
morning  I  went  for  a  ride  after 
breakfast,  thinking  gladly  as  I  can- 
tered along  that  to-night  I  should 
have  a  drawing  lesson.  In  my  ab- 
sence my  master  came  to  my  goar- 
diui  and  told  his  honest  story.  In 
answer  he  was  abused,  scorned,  and 
driven  from  the  house  with  insults. 
On  my  retom  Iwas  met  with  recoil- 
ings  and  taunts,  and  ordered  to  my 
room  till  I  should  be  sorry  for  my 
sins.  Then  they  came  smd  sneered 
at  me,  and  accused  amd  raged  at  me 
— oh,  such  horrible  things  as  they 
said!  I  did  not  endure  them  long: 
my  first  stupor  of  amaze  over,  I  gave 
rein  to  my  wild  temper,  and  with  a 
whirlwind  of  passion  drove  them  all 
affiighted  from  the  room.  I  locked 
myself  in,  and  remained  in  my 
anguish  all  day  and  all  night  My 
one  only  friend  was  gone :  that  was 
all  I  realized.  He  to  whom  I  owed 
so  much  had  been  insulted  and  re- 
viled in  return.  As  the  hours  crept 
on  storm  after  storm  of  agony  broke 
over  my  head;  and  it  was  onJ^  when 
daylight  came  that  I  was  worn  out 
and  calm. 

'  I  wrote  a  littie  letter  to  Mr.  Win- 
throp  telling  him  I  was  true.  I 
bribed  a  servant  to  send  it  to  him ; 
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but  I  am  Bnre  that  she  was  bribed 
again,  and  that  he  never  got  it  Qje 
never  came,  never  wrote,  never  ap- 
peared again  in  the  neighbourhood. 
I  suppose  that  he  did  not  think  me 
wortn  getting  insulted  for. 

*  I  inR  pass  quickly  over  the  next 
nine  months.  I  was  hardly  nine- 
teen, and  yet  I  felt  aged,  as  if  I  had 
lived  a  long  life,  as  if  I  had  tasted 
all  of  joy  and  sorrow  that  life  could 
offer  me,  and  was  ready  for  the 
grave. 

*  It  was  just  nine  months  after  this 
that  my  guardian's  son.  Captain 
Alfred,  came  home ;  and  I  soon  saw 
that  I  was  expected  to  marry  him. 
I  could  not  endure  him :  he  was  a 
drawling,  conceited,  middle-aged 
coxcomb,  whom  I  despised  and  de- 
tested. It  seemed  to  be  all  arranged 
between  fiither  and  son.  The  cap- 
tain assumed  a  manner  towards  me 
which  I  could  not  brook.  He  seemed 
at  first  to  think  it  a  "  doosed  boa" 
that  he  had  to  marry  the  little  school- 
girl in  order  to  get  her  money ;  but 
as  there  was  no  other  means  of  lay- 
ing hands  on  it,  he  was  prepared  to 
do  so.  This  stage  of  af&irs  was 
revolting  enough,  but  I  tried  to  en- 
dure till  a  crisis  should  arrive  when 
I  could  speak  my  mind.  By-and- 
by,  however,  he  began  to  i»y  me 
attention — to  act  the  lover.  He 
haunted  my  walks ;  he  followed  me 
about  the  house  and  garden ;  he 
would  not  take  rebufis ;  he  laughed 
at  my  passions.  I  had  no  redress, 
so  I  took  refuge  in  my  own  room.  I 
spent  day  after  day  there:  often  I 
did  not  leave  it  for  meals :  I  had  little 
appetite.  Since  the  captain's  return 
Miss  Selina  had   been  continually 

gurchasing  me  new  dresses,  and 
aving  them  made  up  for  me.  These, 
through  spite,  I  would  not  wear. 
I  dressed  myself  always  in  an  old 
black  uniform  frock  belonging  to  my 
school-days.  One  month  I  spent 
almost  entirely  in  my  own  room,  till, 
through  dreariness  of  mind  and  con- 
finement, my  cheeks  grew  hectic,  and 
my  hands  trembled.  I  was  nervous, 
and  fancied  my  room  haunted.  I 
oould  not  sleep  at  night 

'All  at  once  a  feverish  reaction 
came.  I  longed  for  society  of  what- 
ever kind;  I  dreaded  being  alone; 
I  wanted  excitement 


'  In  those  days  we  were  a  good 
deal  asked  out  in  the  neighbonv- 
hood.  The  invitations  were  reg^a- 
larly  sent  to  me,  but  I  invariably 
declined  them.  At  last,  one  day 
there  came  cards  for  a  dinneivparty, 
and  suddenly  I  desired  to  go.  I 
had  overheard  some  one  saying  that 
the  captain  was  going  elsewhere, 
and  I  saw  him  ride  away  after 
breakfast  I  resolved  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  his  absence,  and  taste  the 
novelty  and  excitement  I  craved. 
At  evening  I  took  (I  remember  it 
all  so  distinctly)  a  violet  silk  frock 
from  my  wardrobe,  and  curled  my 
hair  over  my  shotdders.  I  saw  my 
&ce  looking  wildly  feverish  in  the 
glass,  before  I  descended  to  the 
drawing-room.  I  entered,  witii  my 
cloak  hanging  over  my  arm,  pre- 
pared to  acquaint  my  guardian  with 
my  intention  to  be  of  the  party. 
The  room  was  half  dark,  and  I 
thought  empty ;  but  midway  on  the 
floor  I  recoUed  in  dismay,  for  Gap- 
tain  Alfred  sprang  to  meet  me.  He 
attempted  to  take  my  hand,  and 

rud  me  some  hateful  compliments, 
know  not  what  I  said ;  I  oelieve  I 
screamed  out  I  was  feverish;  all 
my  senses  quivered  with  nervous 
excitement  My  guardian  and  his 
sister  came  running  in,  and  a  scene 
followed,  too  miserable  to  be  de- 
tailed. My  ^  guardian,  in  a  tarj, 
bade  me  give  up  my  tempers,  and 
hencefbrward  look  (m  the  captain  as 
my  husband. 

'  I  vowed  I  would  not  I  seemed 
to  breathe  fire ;  green  and  red  light* 
ning  went  fljong  over  the  wall8> 
flashed  in  people's  &ces,  and  blinded 
my  eyes. 

' "  You  talk  of  fortune-hunters,"  I 
cried,  "what  is  he?"  pointing  at 
the  captain.  My  guardian  beoune 
more  and  more  enraged  at  this, 
swore  terrible  oaths  that  by  my 
father's  will  I  must  many  his  son» 
or  be  a  beggar.  I  said  no  more> 
but  fled  from  the  room.  They 
thought  me  cowed,  and  went  ta 
their  party. 

'  I  rushed  up  stairs,  and  flung  my- 
self on  my  knees,  praying  wildly  to 
God  to  open  some  door  of  escape 
from  my  miserable  life.  My  prayer 
calmed  me  somewhat  I  rose  from 
my  knees,  and  stared  blankly  into- 
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my  fdtaie,  'which  seemed  as  dark 
and  Tagae  as  the  night  around  me ; 
feeling  that  I  mnst  do  something 
next,  and  wondering  what  that 
something  shoidd  be.  My  room 
was  heaxLtifal  at  that  moment  with 
moonlight;  but  I  saw  no  beauty  in 
it,  only  a  sickly  melancholy  light 
lying  among  the  shadows,  like  a 
deatibly  snule  in  dead  eyes.  I  stood 
at  the  window,  and  a  finger  seemed 
to  beckon  me,  and  a  whisper  to 
breathe  in  my  ear.  A  thought 
glimmered  across  my  brain.  I 
snatched  at  it,  feeling  a  rush  of  life 
coming  back  to  my  chilled  face.  I 
rang  the  bell  quickly.  In  lamp- 
light and  firelight  I  could  harbour 
my  new  idea,  and  treat  it  as  a  sub- 
stantial guest,  but  not  among  these 
unearthly  moonbeams  and  depress- 
ing shadows.  My  maid  brought 
up  my, tea-tray  and  lamp.  Janet 
was  the  daughter  of  a  neighbouring 
farmer.  I  had  engaged  her  when  I 
first  came  from  school  I  had 
grown  fond  of  her,  and  made  her 
many  presents.  I  believe  she  loved 
me  in  return,  and  showed  her  kind- 
liness in  many  little  ways ;  but  she 
was  gay  and  giddy,  and,  I  fear,  not 
proof  against  a  large  bribe.  I  had 
leamed  of  late  to  distrust  her. 

'  When  she  had  left  me,  I  sat  for  ten 
minutes  at  the  table,  with  my  head 
between  my  hands.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  I  had  made  up  my  mind. 
I  then  stirred  myself,  poured  out 
my  tea,  and  made  a  better  meal 
than  I  had  eaten  for  long.  When 
the  girl  came  for  my  tray,  I  said, 
"  Janei;  I  shall  want  nothing  more 
to-night;  you  need  not  come  again." 
I  would  fain  have  asked  her  assist- 
ance, but  I  feared  to  do  so. 

'  I  waited  only  a  few  moments 
after  her  steps  had  been  lost  in  the 
distance,  and  then  I  took  my  lamp 
in  hand,  and  made  my  way  up  stairs 
to  a  passage  little  used,  but  which 
communicated  with  several  old 
rooms,  now  quite  musty  and  de- 
serted. Their  furniture  was  old- 
&shioned  in  the  extreme;  and  the 
tall,  narrow  wardrobes  and  carved 
high-backed  chairs  had  a  ghostly 
look  to  me.  I  had  only  been  in 
them  once  or  twice  before.  I  re- 
membered, however,  that  there  were 
certain  quaint  old  dresses   locked 


away  in  some  of  the  wardrobes, 
which  had  probably  belonged  to 
some  of  my  great-grandmothers  or 
great-grandaunts.  Miss  Selina  kept 
tiie  k^ys.  Bemembering  this,  I 
went  back,  and  searched  her  drawers, 
possessed  myself  of  a  bunch,  and 
sought  the  ghostly  rooms  once  more. 
All  the  queer  old  keys  were  tried 
again  and  again  before  I  succeeded 
in  opening  a  door.  At  last  I  grew 
nearly  desperate,  and  listened  in 
dread  for  steps  on  the  stairs.  Hear- 
ing none,  I  made  a  last  effort,  gained 
my  pomt,  and  opened  the  largest 
wardrobe.  I  rummaged  nervously, 
and  with  a  sinking  heart,  among 
dim  brocades  and  fiaded  satins. 
None  of  these  would  suit  my  pur- 
pose. On  a  high  shelf  I  found  a 
pot  of  rouge,  and  a  wig  of  grey 
plaits.  I  set  these  aside;  they 
might  be  of  service ;  and  then,  with 
a  desperate  energy,  I  returned  to 
the  attack  on  a  neighbouring  lock. 
It  yielded,  and  there,  withm  this 
second  press,  I  fotmd  what  seemed 
to  be  the  earthly  apparel  of  some 
departed  widowed  ancestor.  Sombre 
garments  hung  ftom  the  pegs,  and 
folds  of  crape,  and  muslin,  and 
bombazine  lay  on  the  shelves. 

'  I  chose  a  black  gown  of  stiff 
flowered  silk,  and  a  white  kerchief 
to  cover  the  quaint,  ill-fitting  body ; 
a  wide  old-&shioned  cloak,  and  a 
cap  and  bonnet,  which,  though 
queer,  and  rather  antique  looking,  I 
tiiought  might  pass  well  enough  on 
an  old-world  dame  of  the  present 
day.  I  took  a  little  rouge  from  the 
pot,  and  left  it  back  on  the  shelf; 
gathered  the  articles  I  had  chosen 
in  a  bundle,  locked  the  wardrobe, 
replaced  the  keys  in  Miss  Selina's 
drawer,  and  hastened  back  to  my 
room  with  my  treasures.  Having 
locked  the  door,  it  did  not  take  very 
lon^  to  metfionorphose  me  into  an 
antiquated  gentlewoman,  with  grey 
braided  hair,  widow's  cap,  and  rich 
old-fiudiioned  cloak  and  gown.  I 
cut  my  long  hair  quite  short,  so 
that  ike  wig  might  cover  it.  I 
rubbed  a  fidnt  smearing  of  rouge 
over  my  whole  face,  which  quite 
altered  my  complexion,  and  pow- 
dered my  eyebrows  to  match  my 
hair. 

'  Latterly  I  had  spent  nothing  of 
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my  allowance  of  pocketrmoncy.  I 
had  thirty  pounds  in  my  desk. 
This  I  put  in  my  purse,  and  also 
oonoealed  some  jewels  about  my 
person.  I  took  with  me  the  silk 
dress  which  I  had  worn  that  even- 
jngi  and  a  pocket-handkerchief, 
inarked  with  my  name.  In  fear 
and  trembling  I  unlocked  my  door, 
listened  a  while  on  the  passage,  and 
then  passed  swiftly  down  the  stair- 
case, and  out  of  the  hall  door.  I 
had  been  to  London  once,  and  I 
knew  where  to  find  the  station- 
house,  and  at  what  hour  a  train 
passed.  On  my  way  I  flung  my 
dress  into  the  liyer  that  skirted  the 
lawn,  and  wet  my  handkerchief,  and 
tangled  it  in  the  brambles  on  the 
hedga  ''  Let  them  think  what  they 
please,"  said  I,  as  I  hastened  on, 
**  only  God  forbid  that  they  should 
tiack  me  out." 

'  I  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  my 
ticket,  and  soon  found  myself  whirl- 
ing away  on  the  night-train  to  Lon- 
don. I  often  have  wondered  since 
at  my  sensations  during  that  jour- 
ney. I  felt  no  fear,  no  misgiving. 
I  only  felt  that  I  was  free.  The 
moonlight  flashed  in  at  us  as  we 
sped  along,  and  I  now  thought  it 
radiant  and  cheering.  Bat  tlie  car- 
riage-lainp  soon  quenched  it  My 
fellow-travellerB  were  an  elderly 
lady  and  gentleman.  The  latter 
dozed  in  the  comer,  while  the 
former  worked  busily  at  crochet. 
She  seemed  inclined  to  oonyerse, 
and  I  feared  to  answer  her.  I  had 
been  counted  a  good  mimic  at 
school,  and  now  I  imitated  Miss 
Selina's  sharp  ydoe.  Then,  lest 
she  should  oblige  me  to  keep  up  a 
conversation,  I  pretended  to  sleep 
also,  and  so  the  journey  passed. 

'  Even  when  standing  on  the  plat- 
form, alone  and  unfriended  in  Lon- 
don, I  felt  no  fear  of  anything.  I 
asked  a  porter,in  my  assumed  voice, 
to  direct  me  to  some  quiet  place  at 
hand  for  the  night.  He  did  so,  and 
I  knew  by  the  manner  of  the  cham- 
bermaid who  attended  me  that  my 
disguise  was  complete.  Next  day  I 
took  a  cab,  and  told  the  man  to 
drive  me  out  to  Xensingtan,  and  to 
stop  at  the  first  lodging-house  he 
happened  on  in  that  neighbourhood. 
I  mquired  at  several^  and  at  last 


engBjged  a  room  in  a  reqtectable- 

lookmg  house  in Street.     My 

landlady  was  very  civile  and  at  once  I 
found  myself  settled  down  in  London. 

'  But,  having  thus  successfully 
made  use  of  my  disguise,  how  was 
I  to  get  rid  of  it?  I  could  not 
attend  classes  at  the  Kensington 
Museum  in  my  character  of  anti- 
quated gentlewoman,  and  to  atfc^ul 
those  classes  I  had  resolved.  I 
fonded,  in  my  utter  ignorance  of 
money  matters,  that  my  store  would 
last  me  a  long  time,  and  tiiat,  by 
selling  an  ornament  now  and  again, 
I  coidd,  with  economy,  manage  to 
live,  till  I  should  be  able  to  earn 
something  in  some  way  as  an  artist 
What  a  fool  I  was !  I  expected  to 
be  able  to  draw  at  once  everything 
which  I  attempted.  I  had  a  vague 
idea  that  I  should  get  into  an  a^ 
mosphere  of  art  at  the  Museum,  and 
be  directed  in  the  right  way  to 
earning. 

'  I  had  now  to  exertmy  ingenuity 
again.  I  purchased  some  grey  car- 
mehte  stuJOf,  ^brought  it  home,  and 
made  it  up  in  secret,  to  fit  m^l£. 
X^then  informed  my  landlady  that 
my  niece  was  coming  up  &om  the 
country  to  attend  classes  at  the 
Kensington  Museum,  and  that, 
having  found  her  room  comfortable, 
I  would  send  the  young  lady  to 
board  with  her.     I  also  went  to 

Mr.  B ^'s  oflELce,  and  procured  a 

class  ticket  of  admittance  to  the 
Museum  for  a  young  lady  called 
Hilda  Barry.  I  bade  my  landlady 
adieu  one  morning,  desiring  her  ta 
expect  my  niece  at  a  certain  hour  in 
the  evening,  and  then  walked  a 
long  way  into  the  City,  past  Temple 
Bar  two  miles,  I  am  sure.  When  I 
thought  I  had  walked  for  enough, 
I  went  into  a  shop,  bought  a  bonnet 
(the  same  which  I  wear),  and  this 
shawL  I  had  brought  the  dress 
with  me.  I  then  OEdled  a  cab,  and 
got  in  with  my  paicels,  and  desised 
file  man  to  drive  me  to  No.  7,  ^— 
Street 

'  As  soon  as  we  had  started  I  drew 
down  the  blinds,  pulled  off  bonnet, 
wig,  cap,  gown,  roUed  them  up  in  a 
bundle,  dressed  myself  quickly  in 
the  clothes  I  now  wear,  rubbed  the 
rouge  frcm.  my  fiice  with  my  hand- 
kerdliief,  smoothed  my  hair  with  a 
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8ide-comb^  and  tied  on  my  bonnet 
and  veil.  When  ^we  anived  at  the 
houfie,  and  the  oabman  opened  the 
door  for  me,  I  ooold  searoely  keep 
from  laughing  at  hia  fitoe  of  oonste^- 
nation.  He  stammeied  oat  some- 
tbing  about  the  <' old  lady."  I  told 
him  that  the  old  lady  had  engaged 
the  cab  for  ma  Bie  still  stEOEed,  but 
aa  he  found  his  money  all  lights  he 
at  length  monnted  hia  box,  and 
dro'v^  off. 

<  It  was  latfafioramuaiag  to  see  how 
eompletely  my  landlady  had  been 
deooiyed.  She  apolcd  to  me  ofbeoi 
about  my  aunt,  aaid  she  was  a  fine, 
aotive  old  lady,  and  that  I  reeemlded 
her  something. 

*  I  prsaeoated  myKlf  at  once  at  the 
Museum.    I  had  not  been  there  for 
many  days  before  my   hopes  of 
earning  were  daahed  to  the  ground. 
I  found  myself  on  the  very  lowest 
step  of  the  ladder,  while  eren  tiiofle 
who  seemed  to  me  at  the  highest, 
appeared  to  count  themselves  only 
beginners.    It  waa  of  Uttle  use  that 
I  could  design  illuBtrafeioBa  for  the 
''Idylls  of  the  King/*  and  make 
them  look  weU  to  uncritical  eye% 
when   I   conld    not  attempt  the 
''Antinoua/'  for  drawings  of  which 
others  were  takmg  me&la.    I  saw 
the  students  smile  at  my  miaerahle 
attempts^    I  knew,  I  saw,  I  heaard 
aU  around  me  the  assoranoa  that 
years  must  pass  ere  I  oonld  earn. 
And  where  uionld  I  be  in  a  short 
time?     How  isiiort  I  dared  not 
Ihink.    ioi  indesczihable  agony  of 
terror  orerwhehned  me  at  tmies.    I 
feared  to  meet  my  landlady.    The 
monoywentfeaifiilly&at   Iwosked 
sight  and  day.     I  dcaaded  to  be 
anywhere  but  in-  the  Museum.    Mr. 
B      ■    notioed  iiiat  I  woribad  un- 
iOeasin^y.    He  spoke  kindly  to  me, 
and  wanied  me againBt ii^junngmy 
health.     One  night  he  foond  me 
working  in  theimtique  Boom  alone, 
and  tal^  to  me  in  a  gentie,  friendly 
way.     When  he  had  gane,  I  laid 
down  my  head>  and  cried  in  deaola* 
tion.    I  ahnost  wished  that  I  could 
injure  my  health,  and  die  while  yet 
Hoy  landlady  looked   on  me   hu* 
manely,  and  would  give  me  shelter. 
Better  fur,  than  to  wander  an  out- 
cast in  the  meaeciless  city^  and  in 
the  end  die  of  starvation. 


'  Only  at  night,  when  I  went  home, 
did  I  feel  secure  for  a  fsw  hours  at 
least  In  the  mornings  I  hatod  the 
hght,  not  knowing  what  the  day 
might  bring.  At  last  my  very 
energy  gave  way.  I  could  not  work 
for  tike  haunting  tenor  of  what 
might  he  before  me, — ^what  suffer- 
ings, what  temptations,  what  out* 
cast  wcmderingsl  It  waa  to  scare 
these  phantoms  that  I  laughed  and 
romped  wilii  that  lightheasted  girl, 
who  thought  me  aa  glad  and  gay  as 
herself.    You,  only  you,  seemed  to 

fnetrate  and  sympathize  with  m& 
feared  you  for  it  I  yearned  for 
sympathy,  but  I  dreaded  to  attfaot 
attention.  Much  aa  I  shrank  from 
the  future  before  me;,  itaeemed  en* 
durable,  oompaied  with,  that  which 
must  await  me,  did  my  guardian 
discover  ma 

'Isoldmyjewelsanebyona  But 
even  my  ignoianoe  was  omvinced 
at  last  that  I  had  reeaived  nothing 
like  a  £ur  price  for  them.  I  began 
to  distrust  my  landlady,  and  she  to 
distrust  ma  I  thonght  die  chaiged 
me  eztartiDnately  on  every  small 
pretence,  and  I  am  sure  tiiat  she 
began  to  sui^pect  my  difficulties.  I 
received  no  lettBan,I  had  no  viaitorB, 
I  was  scantily  supplied  with  every 
neeeoBary.  She  had  opportunity  of 
letting  her  room  to  better  advanta^, 
and  threatened  to  tmn  me  out,  n  I 
did  not  pay  at  once  certain  biUB  to 
which  I  olneoted.  She  told  me  this 
moming,  that  if  I  did  not  settle  the 
account  to-night  on  my  retam,  I 
should  not  sleep  under  her  roof. 
She  is  a  cold-heazted  woman,  and 
I  did  not  know  how  to  cringe  or 
beg.  In  my  despair  I  apphed  to 
you  to-night.  You  have  been  a  true, 
true  finend.  I  know  yon  will  not 
betrayma  If  I  have  acted  unwisely 
I  have  been  bitteriy  punidied  for  it 
God  help  mei  The  fatuze  ia  all  a 
blank.' 

She  ceased  speaking,  and  I  saw 
the  tears  shining  in  the  firelight,  as 
th^  fell  like  rain  into  her  lap.  I 
kn^  beside  her,  and  drew  her  nead 
down  on  my  shoulder. 

'  Have  no  fear,'  I  whiispered. '  The 
warstispaat  God  has  brought  you 
so  for,  and  will  not  desert  you.  Stay 
here  with  me.  I  am  poor,  poor 
enough^  God  knows,  but  we  will 
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work  together  and  plan — and  I  hare 
no  doubt  earn  too,  before  long.  At 
aU  events,  we  will  rise  or  &11  to- 
gether/ 

She  threw  her  arms  xonnd  my 
neck,  and  cried  passionately^  and 
kiaaed  my  bands. 

I  sat  up  on  my  pillow  that  night, 
and  watched  by  the  starlight  Hilda's 
pale  beautiful  face,  slumbering  like 
a  baby^s  beside  me.  I  thought  over 
her  strange  story,  and  strengthened 
my  resolye  to  asost  her.  And  then 
there  arose  a  fear  in  my  heart,  and  I 
thought  of  my  widowed  mol^er  at 
home,  witii  her  slender  income,  and 
little  Elsie  with  her  longing  to  go 
to  schooL  But  I  shook  the  fear 
from  me,  and  turned  to  sleep  again, 
murmuring,  *  The  Lord  will  provide.' 

'  Hilda,'  said  I  one  morning, '  have 
you  any  objection  to  sit  for  me?' 

She  smiled  and  asked  why. 

'  Because  I  want  to  venture  a  little 

gictore  for  this  year's  Academy  Ex- 
ibition.  I  cannot  afiford  a  real 
model;  you  would  just  do.' 

She  laughed,  and  agreed. 

She  had  improved  wonderftdly 
since  that  crisis  of  her  distress.  We 
had  sold  her  ring,  and  settled  ac- 
counto  with  the  hard  landlady,  and 
we  lived  and  worked  together.  Hilda 
progressed  now  at  her  school  studies. 
She  designed  rapidly,  and  by  my 
advice  spent  part  of  her  time  in 
learning  to  draw  on  wood.  She  also 
unproved  at  painting,  and  her  work 
in.  the  life  class  provoked  no  more 
smiles. 

She  never  alluded  to  Mr.  Win- 
thiop;  but  I  knew  she  was  quite 
ignorant  of  the  £Eust  that  her  former 
master  was  one  of  the  most  rising 
artists  of  the  day.  She  never  looked 
in  newspapers  or  Art  catalogues,  or 
she  might  nave  seen  his  name  figur- 
ing conspicuously  in  both.  I  at 
fii^  wanted  her  to  let  me  write  to 
a  lawyer  and  state  her  case,  as  I  felt 
sure  that  her  right  to  her  fietther's 
property  could  not  depend  on  her 
marriage  with  her  gtuodian's  son. 
But  Hildashowed  so  much  distreaB 
at  the  idea  of  discovery,  and  per- 
sisted so  stead&stly  in  her  belief 
that  it  would  only  bring  a  renewal 
of  her  old  persecution,  that  I  let  the 
subject  drop. 

One  night,  while  I  lay  awake,  a 


bright  idea  occurred  to  me,  and  I 
devised  a  little  scheme.  The  first 
step  towards  its  development  was 
that  question  to  Hilda— '  Have  you 
any  objection  to  sit  for  me?' 

I  procured  a  bit  of  drapery  even 
better  suited  to  my  purpose  than 
that  which  I  had  found  in  we  school. 
I  longed  to  ask  Hilda  the  colour  of 
those  grave,  mellow  folds,  which  she 
had  described  in  Mr.  Winthiop's 
sketch.  But  I  dared  not  excite  her 
sospicion  of  my  purpose.  I  studied 
the  hues  and  shades,  and  at  last 
satisfied  myself  that  I  had  hit  upon 
the  right  tint  and  tone. 

In  tiie  early  spring  days  we  went 
to  work.  Hilda  made  an  excellent 
sitter.  Shefell  into  a  dream  as  soon 
as  my  brush  began  to  move,  and  un- 
consciously gave  me  the  very  rapt» 
half-melancholy  expression  I  wanted 
to  convey.  I  gave  her  a  sparing  re- 
flection from  that  '  rose  on  each 
cheek'  which  she  had  told  of  so 
naively.  I  gave  her  brow  its  trans- 
parent pallor,  her  ^es  their  dusky 
shine,  and  her  lips  their  full  meed 
of  rich  brilliant  dye.  I  succeeded 
beyond  my  hopes  of  making  the  pic- 
ture '  a  thing  of  beauty.'  It  grew 
under  my  hands ;  I  wrought  my  pur- 
pose into  it ;  and  every  day  I  said, 
'It  is  good.'  Olive  and  erimson, 
amber  and  dusk,  wove  themselves 
into  harmony  like  the  stndns  in  a 
choral  burst  of  music.  And  the 
likeness  was  there,  appealingly  good. 
Hilda  started  in  fioar,  when  after  the 
last  touch  she  saw  her  double.  '  If  her 

gnardian  should  see  it?   Or  if ' 

she  flushed  and  turned  away.  I  knew 
what  her  thought  was ;  she  was  too 
unselfish  to  finSah  her  objection.  She 
would  not  damp  my  hopa  It  was 
'  beautiful,  too  beautiful,'  she  said. 

May  came.  The  picture  was  sent, 
and,  blessed  chance !  accepted.  We 
went  one  day,  and  saw  it  in  the  Ex- 
hibition. Hilda  wandered  nervously 
among  the  pictures,  hardly  daring 
to  raise  her  veil.  Another  day  I 
made  an  errand  into  town  alone, 
leaving  her  at  her  work,  and  sought 
the  Academy  again.  I  sat  down  in 
front  of  my  picture,  and  lor  some 
hours  watohed  all  who  passed,  and 
all  who  gazed,  hearing  their  remarks. 

I  had  been  there  long,  when  a 
young  man  came  and  took  his  stand 
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between  me  and  my  work.  Many 
men,  yonng  and  old,  had  done  the 
same,  but  I  noticed  this  person  espe- 
cially, as  he  seemed  to  bestow  all  his 
attention  on  my  small  pictore,  un- 
heeding its  more  prominent  and  at- 
tiactiYe  neighbours.  I  rose,  and 
walked  past  and  near  him.  Yes,  he 
certainly  was  studying  my  picture. 
I  returned  to  my  seat  It  was  early, 
and  the  rooms  were  not  very  faU. 
Our  end  was  ahnost  deserted.  I  saw 
him  take  something  firom  his  pocket 
and  study  it  in  his  hand,  then  again 
gaze  on  the  picture.  After  a  long 
time  he  turned  and  walked  away 
with  a  disturbed  countenance.  As  I 
followed  the  pale  stem  fiEtce,  a  sud- 
den gleam  of  recognition  flickered 
through  my  brain.  I  struggled  to 
recollect  where  I  ooidd  have  seeii 
him  before.  And  then  association 
went  to  work,  and  gradually  a  mist 
of  smoke  seemed  to  rise,  pierced  by 
a  single  spark  of  fire,  and  encireled 
the  head.  Then  memory  presented 
me  with  a  famiHiM-  sketch — Hilda 
standing  still  in  the  Vernon  Gallery, 
looking  stealthily  from  under  her 
veil  at  that  picture  of  'War'  by 
Landseer. 

Now  it  was  all  clear.  The  &ce 
before  me  was  strikingly  like  the 
handsomer  of  tiie  two  heroes  in  that 
picture.  '  This  must  be  Mr.  Win- 
throp,'  I  said,  and  my  heart  rose  to 
my  mouth.  Where  had  he  gone? 
Ah!  there  he  was  again,  speaking 
to  the  person  who  seUs  the  pictures. 
He  took  a  catalogue  firom  me  table, 
and  looked  hurriedly  through  it, 
passed  his  finger  down  a  page,  shut 
again  and  replaced  it,  hastened  out 
of  the  room  and  down  the  steps. 

I  gathered  my  shawl  around  me, 
and  was  about  to  follow  his  example, 
when  I  saw  some  one  approach  and 
place  the  ticket  '  Sold '  on  my  pic- 
ture. Fodtiyely  on  mine.  I  could 
scarcely  believe  my  eyes.  Twenty 
guineas  wherewith  to  replenish  our 
scanty  purse!  I  stood  m  the  feet- 
crowding  gallery,  seeing  no  one, 
blinded  with  simshina  I  hurried 
to  the  green-baize  table,  and  inquiivd 
who  was  the  purehaser  of  the  pic- 
ture just  then  ticketed.  '  A  gentle- 
man who  had  just  left— Mr.  Win- 
throp,  the  artist' 

I  had  heard  enough,  and  sped 


home  with  a  light  heart.  I  flashed 
in  at  Hilda,  where  she  sat  poring 
over  her  work  in  the  littie  Ohelsea 
sitting-room,  looking  dull  and  weary 
in  the  midst  of  a  streak  of  May  sun- 
set gloss. 

'  Oh!  Mave,'  she  cried,  dropping 
her  block  in  bewilderment,  as  I  flung 
off  my  bonnet  and  danced  about  the 
room  with  delight, '  is  it  sold  ?  Oh, 
dear,  is  it  sold?' 

'Sold!  sold!'  I  echoed,  stopping 
my  pirouettes,  putting  my  hands 
upon  her  shoulders,  and  lookinjg  in 
her  eyes.  '  Beally  and  poaitiyely 
sold— disposed  of  for  evermore !' 

And  then  we  had  a  great  hug,  and 
the  tears  came  trickOng  over  my 
fiice,  whether  I  would  or  not.  It 
was  very  ridiculous,  because  I  was 
laughing  all  the  time.  No  wonder 
Hilda  stared  at  me.  She  thought  it 
was  all  about  the  success  and  the 
money. 

'  Now,  my  dearie,'  said  I,  after  we 
had  subsided  a  little  into  our  usual 
strain  of  conversation, '  I  have  reason 
to  expect  that  the  person  who  bought 
the  picture  may  c^l  here  soon,  per- 
haps this  evening,  so  we  must  have 
the  room  very  tidy,  also  our  hair.* 

*  Who  is  he?'  asked  she  with  in- 
terest. 

'  Oh,  a  gentieman.  How  should 
I  know  his  name?  But  he  will  call, 
and  then  I  suppose  we  shall  hear.'' 

'  Perhapft  he  is  going  to  order  an- 
other picture,'  suggested  my  inno- 
cent Hilda;  and  that  was  the  last  we 
said  about  him. 

I  spent  a  good  hour,  arranging 
our  room  to  the  perfection  of  neat- 
ness. In  the  f  olness  of  my  heart  I 
had  bought  a  large  bunch  of  violets 
from  a  sad  little  Irish  girl  who 
haunts  the  Strand.  I  placed  them 
in  a  pretty  glass  on  the  window 
table  where  Hilda  sat  at  work.  She 
laughed  at  my  extreme  particularity 
about  her  appearance.  I  arranged 
her  curls  myself  in  their  most  pic- 
tnresque  style,  and  insisted  that  die 
must  put  on  a  finesh  linen  collar  of 
tiny  dimensions,  although  she  urged 
that  the  one  she  wore  was  not  the 
least  bit  soiled,  and  hinted  broadly 
at  our  washerwoman's  bilL 

'  Tou  are  growing  quite  magnifi- 
cent on  the  strength  of  your  twenty 
guineas,'  she  said.    And  then,  hav- 
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iDg  Bubmittedy  she  ipent  on  with  hear 
work.  IwatohedfaarafawmmiifceB 
with  satififoetion,  and  was  faaod- 
hearted  enoagh  to  &al  content  that 
the  paLe,  tired  face  looked  touching, 
nnder  the  shadow  of  the  dond^ 
hair. 

I  then  letiied  to  oar  inner  ckMet, 
and  left  Hilda  to  her  &te. 

The  clock  stmck  eeyen,  and  quick 
upon  its  jingling  tones  came  a  lat- 
zat-tat'tat  to  the  door.  Hilda  cried 
out  to  me,  '  Maye!  Mavei  here  is 
your  yiaitor.' 

'  Stay^likeagoodgitl/IanBwered; 
'  I  shall  be  ready  in  an  instant.' 

Scarcely  had  I  spoken  when  a  step 
was  on  the  i^TiHing  aod  a  hand  on 
the  door. 

I  had  pioTided  myself  with  a 
chink  through  which  to  ascertain  if 
the  new  comer  was  indeed  the  peocaon 
whom  I  eoq^eoted.  I  saw  Hilda  xiae 
with  her  usual  air  of  reserre  and 
dignity  towards  a  stranger.  She 
tomed  her  ftce  to  me  and  to  the 
door.  I  saw  the  cximaan  blood  flash 
oyer  her  &oe,  and  in  a  breath  she 
was  wan  as  tbe  moon.  She  opened 
her  lips  to  speak,  her  dilated  eyes 
deadened  ana  cloiaed,  and  at  once 
she  fell  heayily  upon  bar  feoe  on  the 
floor. 

I  was  terrified ;  I  had  not  counted 
upon  this.  Hilda  was  usnally  so 
strong  to  bear  and  so  aelf-goyemed. 
But  I  should  haye  remembered  that 
she  was  not  robust,  and  tired  after 
the  day's  dose  work.  I  had  been 
wrong  not  to  prepare  her. 

I  hardly  remember  what  Mr.  Win- 
thxop  did  or  said.  I  only  know  that 
his  noe  was  yery  white,  and  his  lips 
quiyered  as  he  asked  me  for  some 
water,  in  God's  name.  We  were  not 
kept  long  in  uneaameas.  Hilda  re* 
eoyered  quickly.  I  shall  neyer  for- 
get her  smile— so  pallid,  yet  so  ra- 
dknt  that  it  seemed  uneartiily ,  when 
she  saw  her  old  master^s  fiuw  bend- 
ingoyer  her  with  anxious  tenderness. 

HildaisnowMr.Winthzop's  happy 
little  wife.  They  haye  got  a  pietty 
house  in  Brompton,  and  my  blessed 
picture  hangs  m  the  diawing-room. 


Tbflif  are  both  yery  mudi  amu^yed 
at  my  fideli^  to  my  old  bird&nder, 
while  a  litde  jewd  of  a  room  lies 
yacant  to  me  at  Honcfysuclde  Ter- 
laoe.  ButI  stiQr  on  in  my  old  lodf*- 
ing.  It  suits  me  better,  my  plam 
dreoB,  and  my  bonnet  seldom  re- 
newed; also  my  necessity  for  hard 
work,  and  the  hoarding  of  tima 
But  I  do  loye  to  go  to  see  them. 
Hilda's  house  is  tifie  neatest,  her 
drawing-room  Ibe  daintiest,  her 
kitchen  the  best  ordered,  and  her 
bedroom  the  most  refreshingly  tidy 
of  any  as  yet  known  to  me,  although 
their  young  mistress  does  stain  hot 
fingers  with  paint  in  her  husband's 
studio  for  seyenJ  hours  during  the 
day.  I  don't  know  how  it  is.  lused 
to  say  to  her,  *  Hilda,  you  are  bound 
to  be  a  slatternly  wife,  being  an 
artist ;'  and  she  has  answered,  laugh* 
ingly,  *  Oh,  certainly:  you  shall  see 
what  a  doyen  I  am  going  to  proye 
myself.' 

Perhaps  it  is  that  Hilda  works  at 
her  easel  during  those  hours  whidi 
most  ladies  spend  in  tiieir  dressing- 
rooms,  paying  yidts,  shopping,  or 
reading  noyels.  I  don't  know.  But 
she  is  no  sloyen,  when  I,  haying 
come  for  tea,  met  her  in  the  hall  of 
a  winter  eyening,  in  her  warm- 
coloured  dress,  &r  trim  caSs  and 
collar,  her  little  silk  apron,  aod, 
though  last  not  least,  the  sunshiniest 
of  wdcoming  smiles.  Mr.Wintiirop 
is  as  kind  to  me  as  if  he  were  my 
brother,  and  it  is  chiefly  owing  to 
him  that  I  am  beginning  to  succeed 
as  an  artist. 

I  haye  reason  to  belieye  that  the 
cruelly  of  Hilda's  guardian  will 
speedily  be  exposed,  and  her  pro- 
perty placed  in  ner  husband's  hands. 
This  will  make  them  yery  rich  in- 
deed, but  it  cannot  make  them  hap- 
pier than  they  ore. 

They  haye  promised  to  come  with 
me  on  a  yidt  to  my  West  Irish 
mountain  home  next  summer.  When 
the  lilies  ore  fiill  blown  on  the  blue 
lake  under  our  cottage  gable,  I  didl 
haye  locked  in  my  mother's  fece, 
and  hdd  little  Elde  in  my  arms. 

B.  M. 


READEHfi  of  '  Tom  Tiddler'B 
Groimd'  —  tbe  last  Chnstmas 
nnmber  of '  AIL  the  YeAr  Bound ' — 
will  not  have  forgotten  the  very 
cnrians  introducbir;  obapter,  headed 
'  Fickinf;  up  Boot  and  CindeiB.'  It 
fonued  the  centre,  th^  will  nmsm- 
her,  from  which  tiie  TariooB  stoiies 
iwliated.  Mr.  TraTeller  is  Bpendiog 
a  midsonuaor  da; '  down  among  tbB 
pleasant  dales  and  trout  stieams  of 
n  green  English  county.'  After  a 
goanp  with  the  landlord  of  the  Utile 
village  ale-honae  at  which  he  has 
lialted,  he  sets  forth  on  ajoumej  of 
five  miles  in  qnest  of  a  man  who 
is  the  marvel  of  the  whole  country 
round.  This  man  is  a  hermit  who 
EiTse  amid  soot  and  cinders,  in  a 
house  he  has  allowed  to  &11  into 
utter  min  and  dect^,  and  whose  sole 
clothing  is  an  old  blanket  &stened 
with  a  atewer.  In  due  time  Mr. 
TiDTeller  reaches  the  dilapidated 
abode,  speaks  with  its  stnnge  occu- 
pant, rates  him  soundly  ibr  the  sloth- 
ful and  uncleanly  life  he  leads,  and 
undertakes  to  prore  to  him, '  through 
the  lipe  of  erei?  chance  wajiorer ' 
who  cornea  in  at  hie  gate,  that  in 
outlawing  himself  from  society,  in 
quitting  the  habits  of  civilised  life, 
and  in  diar^ardingthe  lawsof  com- 
mon decency ,  he  is  a  poor  weak  oiea- 
tore,  whose  only  merit  is  that  of 
foolishly  setting  himself  up  in  oppo- 
■itian  to  the  deigns  of  Eternal  Pro- 
Tidenoe. 

ToiioUB  Tiaitors  arrive  who  relate 
their  experienoes  of  life.  These  are 
oil  more  or  less  condemnatory  of  the 
course  adopted  liy  the  leolusa    Fi- 


nally, Mr.  Traveller,  strong  in  the 
consdansnees  that  he  has  utter^ 
routed  Mr.  Mopes — as  he  fimtosli- 
cally  namee  his  hennitr—departe  in 
company  vrith  a  moralizing  tinker, 
whom  he  invites  to  supper.  To  this 
act  of  gmoefnl  hoBpttality  he  is  de- 
termined bj  the  exact  cortespond- 
euoe  of  the  tinker's  opinion  wiib  hii 
own  relative  to  the  aqnalid  and  un- 
ptodoctive  life  led  by  the  gentleman 
in  the  blanket 

All  who  haTe  read '  Tom  Tiddler's 
O-round'  are,  of  course,  &miliarwiQi 
these  incidents;  bat  very  few  are 
aware  that  they  xepbee  upon  a  boda 
of  actual  foot.  Probably,  indeed,  not 
one  in  ahnndted  would  imagine  this 
to  be  the  case ;  for  tiie  introdndcny 
chapter,  which  may  be  looked  upon 


tive,  has  all  the  sppeonutoe  of  being 
a  eleverlj  amuiged  prelude  to  the 
stories  which  follow. 

How  is  it  possible  to  believe  that 
such  a  BociaraiiDmidy  as  Hr.  Mopes 
is  to  be  met  witb  in  England  at  the 
present  day?  Simeon  StyUtes  waa 
possible  in  his  time ;  so,  no  doubt, 
were  the  grazing  monks  of  Mesa* 
potamia,  whooi  St.  Ejriirem  panegy- 
rized. We  eon  believe  in  Apemon- 
tns,  and  understand  Timoa  Butonr 
pieeent  problem  is  mote  difficult  We 
ore  requn«d  to  vealiM  as  a  couton- 
porory  a  man  vrtioae  skin  is  encrusted 
with  dirt  and  smoke,  and  protested 
by  a  skewOT-ftstened  blanket ;  whose 
bed  is  a  heap  of  soot  and  cindeoB; 
whose  sde  eooiety  is  the  inqoisitiTe 
stranger  who  oomes  to  gape  at  his 
ncoious  cell,  or  the  low  tramp  ab* 
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tracted  thither  by  the  hopes  of  a 
stray  copper  and  a  glass  of  gin.    ' 

And  yet,  Mr.  Mopes  is  no  illu- 
sion or  creation  of  the  fimcyi  He 
reaJly  lives,  moves,  and  has  his  being, 
much  in  the  manner  described  by  the 
traveller.  The  green  English  county 
in  which  he  dwells  is  the  county  of 
Hertford.  His  abode  pretty  closely 
resembles  the  rotting,  tumbledown 
dwelling-place  so  picturesquely  de- 
scribed by  the  writer  in  '  Tom 
l^ddler's  Ground ;'  and  the  occupant 
is  quite  as  loosely,  not  to  say  in- 
decorously, attired.  Finally,  Mr. 
Mopes's  lisal  name  is  L****,  and  the 
spot  where  he  resides  is  about  a 
couple  of  miles  from  S***  ****',  a  sta- 
tion on  the  Great  Northern  Bailway. 
If,  bemg  in  the  neighbourhood,  you 
wish  to  find  that  spot,  you  have  only 
to  ask  the  first  person  you  meet  and 
you  are  sure  to  be  directed  to  it; 
for '  Old  L****,'  as  people  fiuniliarly 
<»l11  him,  is  thoroughly  well  known 
to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
the  district  And  this  will  surprise 
no  one  when  it  is  stated  that  for 
twelve  long  years  he  has  led  his 
present  extraordinary  life. 

In  the  house  be  occupies,  his  fisi- 
ther  and  his  grandfather — ^persons 
of  fair  fortune  and  good  position — 
resided  before  him;  and  although 
-somewhat  repelling  in  as|)ect  now, 
it  has  evidently  been  in  its  day  a 
cheery  and  commodious  dwelling- 
place. 

Even  now,  indeed,  after  twelve 
years  of  n^lect,  it  is  anything  but 
a  total  ruin.  Part  of  the  edifice  is 
of  solid-looking  red  brick,  which  is 
in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation. 
Another  part,  which  has  evidently 
been  added  to  the  other,  is  of  plaster, 
and  this,  too,  presents  a  tolerably 
£Eur  appearance  to  the  eye.  The 
roof,  where  it  can  be  seen,  looks  as 
though  it  were  still  water-tight,  ex- 
cept perhaps  in  one  or  two  spots. 
The  place,  nevertheless,  has  a  de- 
cidedly deserted  look  about  it,  and 
might  fiEurly  be  taken  for  a  tenement 
in  Chancery,  or  the  country-house  of 
a  miser. 

The  front  door,  for  instance,  is 
partly  boarded  up,  and  thus  pro- 
tected from  the  influences  of  the 
weather  and  the  depredations  of 
thieves.     The  windows  are  barri- 


caded with  stout  pieces  or  logs  oi 
rough  timber,  firmly  bound  witii 
iron  bands,  and  fiE»tened  to  the  frame- 
work by  strong  rivets;  so  that  the 
spectator  might  at  first  suppose  the 
building  had  either  stood  a  vigorous 
siege,  or  was  prepared  for  one.  A 
fruit  tree  grows  against  the  side  of 
the  house  which  &ces  the  road ;  and 
attached  to  the  wall  behind  it» 
branches  is  a  pigeon-house ;  but 
there  are  no  pigeons  in  it  now. 

The  outhouses,  of  which  there  are 
several,  are  &r  more  dilapidated 
than  the  main  building,  though,  as 
they  are  all  tiled,  there  is,  of  course, 
no  appearance  of  the  thatoh  having 
'lightiy  fluttered  away  on  all  the 
winds  of  all  the  seasons  of  the  year.' 
The  tiles,  however,  have  in  some 
places  slipped  away,  leaving  aper- 
tures, through  which  wind  and  rain 
have  free  entrance.  In  (me  case  the 
front  wall  has  entirely  fidlen  out, 
and  a  neighbouring  fir-tree  has  fallen 
with  it  for  company — as  if  Nature 
herself  languished  forth  a  protest 
against  man's  neglect.  If  the  rick* 
yard  is  not  literally  'hip  high  in 
vegetable  rankness,'  it  is  certoinly 
overgrown  with  sprawling  v^eta- 
tion  and  littered  with  fragments  of 
ruin.  The  ricks  themselves  in  an 
adjoining  field  are  little  better  than 
so  many  dung -heaps,  preserving 
scarcely  any  trace  of  their  original 
shape  or  colour.  As  Mr.  Traveller 
says,  they  look  for  all  the  world  like 
'mounds  of  rotten  honeycomb  or 
dirty  sponge.' 

The  house  stands  a  few  feet  back 
from  the  road,  what  was  once,  doubt- 
less, a  neatly-trimmed  lawn  inter- 
vening. This  is  now  merely  a  huge 
patoh  of  ragged  grass.  In  other 
days,  posts  and  chains  protected  it 
from  the  tread  of  passing  tres- 
passers ;  now,  the  chains  are  '  con- 
spicuous only  by  their  absence,'  and 
a  solitary  post  is  1^  rotting  alone. 
By  the  side  of  ilie  dwelling  there  is 
a  pathway,  formerly  entered  by  a 
gate ;  but  as  this  gate  has  long  ago 
gone  off  guard,  the  passage  is  open 
to  any  one  who  feels  inclined  to 
enter.  The  patiiway  leads  to  the 
kitehen  and  wash-house:  in  the 
former  of  these  domestic  offices  the 
hermit  has  taken  up  his  abode.  The 
latter  is  an  outhouse  at  right  angles 
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to  the  main  edifice,  and  at  the  bot- 
tom of  tilie  pathway.  The  kitchen 
is  in  the  bmlding  itself,  on  the  left 
as  you  enter. 

There  is  a  window  in  the  outhouse 
looking  upon  the  pathway,  or  rather 
a  casement  in  two  divisions,  fasten- 
ing in  the  middle,  and  opening  out- 
wards. One  division  nas  disap- 
peared; the  other  is  thrown  wide 
open,  and  has  evidently  been  many 
years  in  that  jKisition,  for  imme- 
diately in  front  of  it  an  elder  bush 
has  grown,  season  by  season,  from 
the  ground  beneath,  until  it  is  not 
only  higher  than  the  window,  but 
even  higher  than  the  outhouse  itself. 
To  shut  the  casement,  therefore, 
would  now  be  imx)06sible,  owing  to 
the  vegetable  impediment  which  has 
arisen  since  it  was  opened.  There 
is  perhaps  no  feature  of  the  scene 
more  impressive  or  more  suggestive 
than  this.  It  is  at  once  an  exempli- 
fication of  the  activity  of  nature,  and 
a  rebuke  to  human  indolence. 

The  kitchen  has  no  casements: 
they  have  fallen  away,  or,  it  may  be, 
have  beeoi  removed;  but  the  stout 
iron  bars,  with  which  the  windows 
of  country  houses  are  often  protected, 
still  remain.  Behind  these  bars  the 
hermit  holds  converse  with  those 
who  choose  to  come  to  see  him. 

A  strange,  gloomy  place  is  the  cell 
which  this  modem  anachoret  has 
chosen  for  his  place  of  abode.  As 
you  gaze  into  it,  even  if  your  eyes 
have  not  previously  been  dazzled  by 
lustrous  sonshine,  or  by  the  summer 
brightness  of  trees  and  fields  and 
flowers— it  was  a  damp  and  misty 
day  in  spring  when  we  visited  the 
place — you  have  considerable  diffi- 
culty at  first  in  discerning  what  is 
within.  You  see  after  a  while,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  a  small,  low-roofed 
iwm,  with  a  floor  of  unequal  level, 
owing  probably  to  the  accumulations 
of  dirt ;  and  that  its  walls  are  black- 
ened by  the  smoke  of  a  small  coal 
fire,  which  for  years  has  filled  the 
place  with  sooty  gloom.  There  are 
three  common  wooden  chairs,  one 
tolerably  well  fitted  for  service,  the 
others  crazy  and  dilapidated.  There 
is  also  an  ordinary  kitchen  table,  en- 
tirely covered  with  old  and  dirty 
wine-bottles.  Other  wine-bottles, 
some  whole,  some  broken,  are  pro- 
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fusely  scattered  about  the  floor,  with 
here  and  there  a  spirit  jar  by  their 
side.  There  is  really  nothing  else 
in  the  place. 

Nothing?  Stay,  what  is  this  dark 
object  which  is  brought  out  into  dull 
relief  by  the  feeble  %ht  of  the  fire? 
It  is  a  form  as  of  some  one  crouch- 
ing over  the  flame,  and  rubbing  his 
simmy,  outstretched  arms  in  evident 
enjoyment  of  warmth  too  scant  to  be 
kindly,  and  too  uncertain  to  be  ge- 
nial. You  might  think  hirn  some 
dusky  savage,  only  half  weaned  as 
yet  from  the  wild  habits  of  his  native 
woods;  or,  perchance,  some  poor 
outcast  of  reason,  trembling  and  shi- 
vering lest  the  indulgence  he  has 
obtained  by  stealth  should  be  harshly 
termioated  by  intrusion.  He  is  none 
of  these,  however ;  neither  untamed 
Indian,  nor  'poor  Tom;'  he  is  the 
genius  Zoct— the  hermit  himsell 

He  rises,  as  he  sees  we  have  come 
to  speak  with  him ;  drawing  himself 
up  nastily,  and  falling  back  a  step 
or  two  from  the  fireplace,  so  that  the- 
outline  of  his  form  can  no  longer  be 
discerned  against  the  uncertam  back- 
ground of  smoky  gloom.  His  eyes, 
however,  shine  out  brightiy,  and  the 
eyeballs  look  strangely  white  in  the 
midst  of  the  ever-deepening  obscurity 
of  the  narrow  room.  But  for  this  we 
should  not  know  that  we  were  in  i^e 
presence  of  a  fellow-man,  or  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  any  living  thing. 

It  is  by  this  time  necessary  for  us 
to  break  silence,  which  we  do  by 
politely  expressing  a  hope  that  he  is 
in  the  enjoyment  of  a  satis&ctory 
sanitary  condition.  He  abruptly  an- 
swers tiiat  he  is  very  well ;  tmsts  we 
are  the  same;  and  then  begins  a 
running  fire  of  questions  to  which 
we  are  fain  to  reply. 

'  Who  are  you?'  he  asks,  looking 
at  us  through  what  appears  to  be. 
an  engravers  working  microscope, 
tiiough  i  t  may  be,  for  aught  we  can  tell^ 
the  glass  stopper  of  a  pickle  bottle. 

We  tell  him  our  name  and  timt  of 
our  companion. 

'Where  do  you  come  from?'  he 
asks,  very  rapidly,  and  without  ad- 
vancing a  step  out  of  the  gloom  in 
which  his  form  is  lost 

We  state  that  we  come  from 
London. 

'  Do  you  live  there?' 
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A  reply  in  the  affirmatiye  conveys 
to  him  the  information  he  requireB  on 
this  point. 

'What  do  you  do?' 

One  of  us  following  literature,  and 
the  other,  art,  we  make  the  hennit 
acquainted  with  these  facts. 

'  And  what  do  you  want  ?'  in- 
quires the  hennit,  evidently  vei7  well 
satisfied  with  the  answers  he  has 
hithfirto  received. 

'  This  gentleman,'  I  reply, '  wishes 
to  make  a  sketch  of  your  nouse ;  and 
I  should  like  to  have  a  chat  with 
you,  if  you  have  no  objection.' 

Manifestly  the  hennit  has  no  ob- 
jcctiony  for  he  says  ^with  a  sort  of 
pleasant  indifferenoe,  like  a  man  who 
IS  gratified  by  granting  a  &vour,  but 
who  wishes  it  to  be  thought  that  he 
cares  nothing  either  way  about  the 
matter), 

'  Ohj  he  may  sketch  it  if  he  likes ; 
it  has  often  been  sketched  before.' 

Then,  without  seeking  for  further 
information  respecting  us,  he  makes 
a  comment  upon  the  occupation  of 
one  of  his  visitors,  which  serves  as  a 
means  of  introducing  the  conversa- 
tion that  ensues. 

But  the  hermit  is  not  always  so 
soon  si^asfied.  From  some  visitors 
he  exacts  the  most  minute  parti- 
culars. He  will  ask,  for  instance^ 
where  they  were  bcHrn,  where  their 
&ther  was  bom,  where  their  mother 
was  bom.  Then  he  will  wish  to 
know  whether  fiftther  and  mother  are 
stiU  living ;  and,  if  dead,  where  bu- 
ried, and  when.  These  points  set- 
tled, he  will  perhaps  ask  his  visitors 
whether  they  are  married  or  single 
If  the  former,  the  maiden  name  of 
wife.  'And  where  was  she  bom, 
eh?^  '  Her  &th^ and  mother  living?' 
'  No !  Ah !  Been  married  long  ?' 
'  Not  very  long.'  '  Any  children  ?' 
'Ona'  'One!  ahl  boy  or  girl?' 
'Boy.' 

Until  the  hermif  s  thirst  for  infor- 
mation is  slaked  by  these  replies, 
conversation  on  general  subjects  is 
impossible. 

Our  conversation  has,  however, 
b^un  at  once  in  right  good  earnest, 
and  it  soon  rises  to  the  dignity  of  a 
set  discussion  upon  the  influence  of 
the  cheap  press.  The  name  of  a 
popular  and  widely  circulated  news- 
paper has  been  mentioned,  and  while 


the  hermit  shows  that,  although  liv- 
ing out  of  the  world,  he  is  quite 
familiar  with  that  journal,  he  makes 
no  scmple  of  affecting  to  r^ard  it 
with  superb  derision  and  contempt. 
Indeed,  ne  expresses  his  opinion  that 
all  newsx)apers  are  injurious  rather 
than  otherwise  to  the  mass  of  the 
people,  whom  they  mislead  rather 
than  guide.  Their  invariable  vesult, 
it  would  seem,  is  to  excite  evil  pas- 
sions, to  set  class  against  class,  to 
create  discontent  in  the  hearts  of  the 
poor,  and  to  disturb  the  minds  of 
the  uneducated.  Their  proprietors 
are  mercenary;  their  writers  are 
without  principle;  they  give  ex- 
pression to  sentiments  th^  con- 
demn; they  declaim  against  opinions 
th^  applaud. 

Then  the  hermit  maintains  that 
the  great  mass  of  the  population, 
thanks  to  uigust  laws  and  bad  go- 
vernment, are  fiur  worse  off  than  they 
were  a  couple  of  centuries  ago ;  that 
there  has  been  no  real  progress,  ex- 
cept perhaps  in  medicine,  during  tiio 
last  two  hundred  years;  that  rail- 
ways are  a  delusion;  popular  en- 
lightenment the  merest  humbug — ^he 
has  by  this  time  become  emphatic — 
and  sanitary  reform  a  sham.  Plagues 
and  the  sweating  sickness  no  longer 
prevail,  he  admits,  but  their  place 
has  been  taken  by  new  and  equally 
fatal  diseases,  in  spite  of  Ck>mmis- 
sioners  and  Boards  of  Health.  Then, 
too,  he  mafntaiuR,  snapping  his  fin- 
gers at  statistics,  as  distorted  and 
unreliable,  that  tiie  average  rate  of 
mortality  is  higher  than  it  was  even 
a  hundred  years  ago;  and  that, 
whereas  you  cannot  look  at  an  old 
obituary,  without  finding  numerous 
instances  of  remarkable  longevity  re- 
corded, now  you  find  that  people 
hastily  drop  c^,  and  rot  away,  long 
before  they  have  attained  to  the 
allotted  tenn  of  human  life. 

All  this  time,  it  should  be  re- 
marked, the  hermit  is,  apparently,  so 
nervously  apprehensive  lest  the  sen- 
timents he  utters  should  be  beyond 
the  comprehension  of  his  visitors, 
that  he  constantly  stops  himself,  and 
inquires,  parenthetically,  '  Bo  you 
understand?'  abbreviating  the  ques- 
tion after  a  while  into '  Do  you  im — ?' 
and  affording  thus  a  hope  which  is 
never  destined  to  be  realized,  that 
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he  will  altogether  ceafie  Boon  to  put 
this  very  superfluous  inquiry.  For, 
as  may  be  imagined,  his  -views  are 
so  free  from  transcendental  obscurity 
or  SBsthetical  indistinctness,  that  the 
chance  of  misunderstanding  them  is 
wonderfally  slight  It  is  all  Lom- 
bard Street,  indeed,  to  a  China  orange, 
that  you  will  fully  apprehend  his 
meaning. 

And  now  it  becomes  evident  that 
the  hermit  is  getting  accustomed 
to  us ;  that  he  is  losing  something  of 
the  hesitating  nervousness  which 
has  at  times  been  visible  in  his 
mam[ier;  and  that  he  is  not  dis- 

E leased  with  our  company.  In  &ct, 
e  has  gone  so  &r  mto  the  voca- 
bulary of  compliment  as  to  say  that, 
although  he  is  bored  by  some 
visitors,  he  is  always  pleased  with 
the  conversation  of  an  intellectual 
man.  As  a  proof,  perhaps,  that  he 
means  this  laudation  to  strike  home, 
he  comes  forth  from  the  obscurity 
in  which  he  has  been  standmg  all 
this  time,  seats  himself  upon  l^e 
window  sill,  steadies  hixnself  by 
firmly  clutching  the  iron  bars,  and 
is  at  last  fairly  &ce  to  &ce  with  us. 

It  is  impossible  honestly  to  assert, 
when  he  is  thus  brought  under  our 
very  eyes,  that  the  hermit  improves 
upon  close  acquaintance.  While 
but  dimly  visible  in  the  background 
of  his  cell  there  is  a  halo  of  mystery 
around  him,  and  his  very  indistinct- 
ness invests  him  with  attributes  in 
harmony  with  the  wild  and  fimtastic 
life  to  which  he  has  devoted  himsel£ 
Imagination  overmasters  judgment, 
and  you  hesitate  to  believe  you  are 
speaking  with  an  ordinary  man  like 
yourself.  When  he  comes  forth  he 
will  present,  you  fancy,  the  aspect 
of  a  stem  and  ascetic  recluse.  His 
countenance  will  be  grave  and 
severe,  there  will  be  no  smile  upon 
his  lips,  no  indulgence  in  his  eye. 
He  will  walk  wit£  slow  and  mea- 
sured steps;  his  gestures  will  be 
commandmg;  and  the  simple  garb 
in  which  he  is  arrayed,  will  give  to 
his  form  a  dignity  that  is  rarely 
associated  with  more  ordinary  at- 
tire. 

He  comes  forth ;  yon  see  him  as 
he  really  is;  and  the  sight,  it  must 
be  confessed,  is  so  &r  from  being 
a    wholesome   one,  that   you  are 


something  more  than  disappointed. 
For — there  is  no  disguising  the 
fetct — the  man  is  dirty,  not  partially 
or  temporarily  dirty,  but  dirty  com- 
prehensively and  pennanently.  The 
bed  of  soot  and  dnders  sloimig 
downwards  from  his  fireplace  which 
he  used  to  he  upon  has  disappeared; 
so  it  is  to  be  presumed,  that  for  the 
sake  of  softness,  he  hes  now  upon  a 
bed  of  soot  alone.  His  hair  is  dirty, 
his  scalp  is  dirty,  his  &oe  is  dirty, 
his  hands  and  arms  are  diiiy,  his 
body  and  his  legs  are  dirty,  his  feet 
are  dirty ;  in  a  word,  he  is  dirty  all 
over.  And  the  difficulty  of  ascer- 
taining this  fact  is  by  no  means 
great  For  if  in  other  days  tiie 
hermit  was  so  Ceut  eictravagant  in 
dress  as  to  indulge  himseu  in  a 
blanket  and  skewer,  he  now— fix>m 
economical  motives  perhaps— dis- 
penses with  the  skewer,  and  re- 
tains the  blanket  alone. 

Now  a  blanket  is  serviceable 
enough  in  its  way,  and  may  be 
employed  for  a  variety  of  purposes ; 
but  when  it  comes  to  be  used  as  tibe 
substitute  for  an  entire  suit  of 
clothes,  its  shortcomings  are  at  once 
made  evident  The  hermit  seems 
to  be  aware  of  this,  for  he  continually 
adjusts  and  readjusts  his  one  gar- 
ment, that  it  may  the  more  e^o- 
tually  perform  its  ofiice  and  fulfil 
the  requirements  of  a  too  fiustidious 
civilization.  But  the  blanket  is  but 
a  blanket  after  all,  and  cannot  by 
any  amount  of  folding  and  refold- 
ing be  made  to  do  duty  as  coat, 
waistcoat,  and  trousers  at  one  and 
the  same  time. 

Thus,  as  before  remarked,  the 
hermit  is  not  a  wholesome  sight  to 
look  upon.  You  cannot  help  feeling 
that  his  great  primary  want  is  a 
warm  bath,  or  perhaps  a  series  of 
warm  baths,  for  a  single  one  would 
evidently  be  insufficient  to  wash 
this  artificial  blacksunoor  white. 
Not  that  his  skin  is  absolutely  black. 
It  is  at  present  a  sort  of  half-tone — 
a  kind  of  compromise  between  soot 
and  smoke  —  the  soot  evidently 
having  the  best  chance  of  ultimately 
gaining  the  upper  hand.  In  the 
twilight  you  might  perchance  mis- 
take him  for  a  Mmiican;  in  the 
dayhght  you  would  say  he  was  a 
sweep. 

X   3 
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If  the  warm  bath  is  needed,  so 
also  is  the  stealthy  comb  that  pre- 
cedes the  agile  diears.  For  the 
hermifs  hair  is  open  to  the  objec- 
tion of  being  about  as  long  and  as 
lean  as  that  of  a  mad  artist ;  and  is, 
moreoTer,  so  glued  together  in 
places  by  dirt,  that  it  hangs  about 
in  seeming  strips  as  of  rope  yam,  or 
clotted  ringlet.  Against  the  ancho- 
ritical  beaixi  and  moustache — ^botli 
in  a  wild  state  of  yegetation — it 
would  perhaps,  in  these  hirsute  days, 
be  treason  to  utter  a  syllable. 

And  what  are  we  to  say  of  the 
anchoritical  countenance?  It  is 
not  a  remarkably  handsome  one 
certainly  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  it 
is  not  remarkably  ugly.  Neither  is 
it  of  a  low  type.  On  the  contrary, 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  intelligence 
and  strength  of  will  indicated  in 
those  clearly  defined  features.  The 
forehead  is  lofty  and  well-shaped; 
the  eyes  are  large  and  expressiye ; 
the  nose  if  somewhat  aspiring  is 
solid  and  satis&ctory.  But  what  of 
these  lips  that  project  so  hea-vlly  from 
the  face,  and  that  seem  to  tell  of 
the  ardent  temperament  which  can 
brook  no  restraint  upon  its  strong 
desires?  This  is  never  the  lip  of  a 
hermit,  or,  if  so,  it  is  a  hermit  whose 
cell  is  not  always  imsocial,  and  who 
does  not  incessantly  occupy  him- 
self in  mortifying  the  flesh. 

There  is  no  denying  it.  The 
hermit  is  not  a  hermit  of  the  good 
old  orthodox  kind.  He  docs  not 
turn  away  from  his  breakfast  with 
ascetic  repugnance,  or  £ul  in  the 
duty  he  owes  to  his  dinner.  When 
he  wants  fresh  stores  he  sends  for 
them;  and  when  his  tradesmen 
want  money  he  pays  them  by  a 
cheque  upon  his  banker.  Fancy  a 
hermit  who  keeps  a  banking  ac- 
count! An  archbishop  who  keeps 
guinea  pigs  would  not  seem  half  so 
incongruous. 

The  hermit  has  evidently  been 
stimulated  by  our  arrival,  and  by 
the  conversation  of  which  of  course 
he  has  had  the  greatest  share,  and 
self-satisfaction  now  shows  itself 
very  plainly  in  his  features.  He 
begins  to  banter  us  in  a  friendly, 
not  to  say  paternal  manner^  he 
cracks  one  or  two  good-humoured 
jokes  I  he  laughs  aloud,  a  lusiy  and 


full-blooded  laugh.  Then  feeling,  as 
it  would  seem,  more  and  more 
sociable  and  convivial,  he  asks  us  if 
we  will  take  a  glass  of  wine.  It  is 
an  offer  he  invariably  makes  to 
strangers  with  whom  he  is  pleased, 
so  we  know  by  this  sign  that  we 
are  among  the  number.  Yet  we 
have  heard  so  much  of  the  state  of 
his  glasses,  and  have  seen  so  much 
of  the  state  of  his  cell,  that  we  plead 
a  cold,  and  respectfully  decline  the 
honour  of  taking  wine  with  him,  un- 
usual and  difficult  as  the  honour  of 
taking  wine  with  a  hermit  may  be. 
Our  companion,  however,  in  a  self- 
sacrificing  and  heroic  spirit,  accepts 
the  offer  made  him.  Hereupon  the 
hermit  lights  a  small  dip  candle  at 
the  fire,  in  doing  which  he  acci- 
dentally strikes  his  foot  against 
some  hard  substance,  and  shows,  by 
certain  consequent  contortions  of 
feature,  that  his  frame  is  not  proof 
against  pain.  He  passes  into  a 
small  ante-room  between  the  kitchen 
and  the  wash-house,  and  occupies 
himself  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  ob- 
scurity of  that  apartment,  groping, 
it  would  seem,  amongst  his  stores. 
When  he  returns,  it  is  as  the  bearer 
of  a  bottle  of  sherry  and  a  wine- 
glass. In  justice  to  Hie  hermit's 
domestic  arrangements  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  glass  was  really 
clean ;  and  in  justice  to  his  hospi- 
tality, it  should  be  stated  that  tiie 
sherry,  according  to  my  companion's 
testimony,  had  no  graver  fiiult  than 
that  of  having  been  uncorked  a  trifle 
too  long. 

At  tiiis  point  the  eager  air  and 
manner  of  the  hermit  indicate  his 
alacrity  and  readiness  for  another 
discussion.  .  He  evidently  foresees  a 
trimnphant  opportunity  of  cutting 
every  inch  of  ground  from  beneath 
our  feet,  and  of  leaving  us— articles 
of  supererogation  not  being  of  his 
creed — not  a  leg  to  stand  upon. 
He  is  particularly  anxious  to  im- 
press upon  me  that  I  am  puffed  out 
with  intellectual  pride  —  mentally 
distended  by  fallacy  and  assumption. 
As  lam  at  S" *••■"*•"  for  the  purpose 
of  adding  to  my  stores  of  knowledge, 
I  do  not  reject  this  piece  of  infor- 
mation—unceremoniously as  it  may 
be  flung  into  my  wallet — but  thank- 
fully  accept   everything    that    is 
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offered,  and  meekly  call  npon  the 
hermit  to  proceed. 

And  he  does  proceed !  He  oyer- 
tains  my  opimons  'with  ruthless 
energy,  he  kicks  them  when  they 
are  down,  he  pmnmels  them  with 
his  two  fists;  and  in  a  short  time 
they  are  so  bmised  and  disBgured 
as  to  be  scarcely  recognizable. 

For  instance,  when  I  happen  to 
express  the  not  very  original  or 
stcurtling  opinion  that  England  is  a 
free  country,  he  laughs  idoud  with 
ineffiible  contempt,  s^  declares  he 
woxdd  rather  hve  in  a  despotic 
country. 

'  As,  for  example,  in  France  under 
Louis  Napoleon,'  I  say,  with  inno- 
cent maliciousness. 

'  Oh!  Louis  Napoleon's  a  humbug 
— ^I  hayen't  a  word  to  say  in  his 
&vour,'  the  hermit  replies.  *  When 
I  say  a  despotic  country,  I  mean 
such  a  counky  as  Bussia.' 

Upcm  this  I  ask  him  his  reasons, 
and  he  unhesitatingly  answers,  in 
words  which  certainly  seem  as  much 
aieiteration  of  his  already  expressed 
sentiment,  as  an  explanation  or 
defence  of  it — 

'Because  the  government  is  a 
despotism.' 

I  ventiue  to  inquire  what  there  is 
in  a  despotism  which  proves  so 
alluring  to  him,  and  he  tells  me  it 
is  its  simplicity  and  its  efficiency. 
Power,  instead  of  being  in  the  hands 
of  the  ignorant  many,  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  educated  few.  The 
highest  men  in  the  country  fill  the 
highest  offices  of  state,  and  conse- 
quently the  wants  of  the  people  are 
better  provided  for  than  they  would 
be  if  left  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
people  themselves.  As  a  natural 
consequence,  all  goes  on  easily ;  the 
government  has  no  difficulty  in 
carrying  out  whatever  measures  it 
may  tlmik  desirable,  and  everybody 
is  satisfied. 

Here  I  venture  to  remark  that 
this  might  be  the  case,  and  doubtiess 
would  be  under  an  ideal  despotism, 
enlightened  and  paternal ;  but  that 
it  certainly  is  not  the  case  just  now 
in  Bussia,  where  all  does  not  go  on 
easily,  where  the  peasants  are  agi- 
tated, the  studento  refractory,  the 
nobiliiy  discontented,  and  society, 
in  a  word,  completely  disorganized. 


Hereupon  the  hermit  candidly  ad- 
mits that  he  refers  to  the  Bussia  of 
Nicholas  rather  than  to  that  of  Alex- 
ander, of  which  he  knows  but  little ; 
a  confession  of  ignoraiioe  he  would 
have  been  spared,  as  I  cannot  help 
thinking,  if  he  had  looked  a  little 
more  closely  into  those  misguiding 
newspapers  of  which  he  has  so  poor 
an  opimoiL 

Then  by  a  gxadual  transition  we 
advance  ^pon  fiur  more  delicate 
ground.  ^Oie  hermit  mentions  that 
of  the  many  visitors  he  receives  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  many  are 
zealous  Protestants,  who  endeavour 
to  convert  him  to  their  way  of 
thinking,  but  that  he  invariably 
opposes  such  a  bold  front  to  their 
arguments,  that  nothing  comes  of 
their  attempt  He  adds,  that  althoo^^ 
not  a  Boman  Catholic,  he  leans 
towards  Boman  Catholicism — is^  in 
fact,  a  determined  Tractarian. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing 
my  surprise  at  this  announcement, 
or  of  thinking  that  St.  Barnabas 
would  be  rather  startied  if  this  Hert- 
fordshire convert  suddenly  made 
his  appearance  in  Enightsbridge 
en  eouverture»  But  the  hermit,  in 
his  turn,  seems  surprised  that  I 
should  see  anything  remarkable  in 
his  confession,  and  goes  on  to  assure 
me  that  his  religious  views  are 
quite  in  harmony  with  his  political 
views.  He  then  infonns  me  he  is 
a  Tory— not  a  follower  of  Loid 
Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli— but  a  Taiy 
of  the  good  old  stamp.  Lest  Uiis 
should  perplex  me,  he  enters  upon 
an  explanation  of  his  meaning.  He 
tells  me  that  a  Tory  originally  meant, 
in  other  days,  a  man  whose  guiding 
principle  in  all  things  was,  'Do 
unto  others  as  you  would  they  should 
do  unto  you ;'  a  curious  piece  of  in- 
formation, which  I  recommend  to 
the  attention  of  all  students  of  history. 

Then  he  tells  me  that  the  Tories, 
even  when  newly  formed  as  a  par^, 
gave  a  proof  of  their  political  sagaci^ 
and  patriotic  enlightenment,  by  sup- 
porting the  cause  of  King  James  JU. 
As  this  illustration  does  not  by  any 
means  impress  me,  tiie  hermit  begins 
an  eloquent  vindication  of  the  oonr 
duct  of  that  cruelly-treated  monarch. 
Never,  it  appears,  was  there  a  aove- 
reign  more  magnanimous  or  more 
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enlightened^  more  anxious  to  ad- 
vance his  country's  welfiare,  or  more 
intent  upon  furthering  the  cause  of 
true  religion. 

This  comes  upon  me  like  a  small 
clap  of  thunder^  and  I  can  only  at 
first  reply  that  these  views  ai'e 
strangely  opposed  to  those  of 
Macaulay.  But  at  mere  mention 
of  that  name,  the  hermit  loses  all 
patience,  and  bestows  more  abusive 
epithets  upon  the  departed  historian 
than  I  should  care  to  repeat,  or  the 
readers  of  'London  Society'  to 
be  informed  ofl  At  this  I  am 
stunned  again,  and  when  the  hermit 
assures  me  that  virtuous  King 
James  never  broke  the  law,  anxious 
as  he  might  be  to  advance  the  in- 
terests of  his  rehgion,  I  allude  quite 
timidly  to  his  treatment  of  the  uni- 
versities, in  contradiction  of  that 
sltttement.  But  the  hermit  tells  me 
I  may  make  my  mind  quite  easy 
upon  this  point,  and  that  I  may 
consider  all  historical  documents 
which  do  not  prove  his  case  to  be 
the  merest  forgeries ;  and  as  I  am 
getting  cold  in  the  feet,  and  feel  my 
argumentative  power  growing  damp 
and  spongy,  I  admit  I  am  van- 
quished, and  meekly  lay  down  my 
arms. 

That  I  do  80  evidently  gratifies 
the  hermit,  for  it  is  his  desire  to  be 
regarded  as  a  conqueror  over  all 
kinds  of  opponents.  It  is  easy  to 
see,  indeed,  that  he  likes  to  be 
thought  supNerior  to  the  common 
run  of  mankind,  and  that  he  strives 
to  show  he  has  a  vast  amoimt  of 
wisdom  stowed  away  under  his  dirt 
and  his  blanket,  and  that  though  he 
has  abandoned  the  world,  the  world 
cannot  very  well  afford  to  abandon 
him'.  For  he  tells  me  somewhat 
exultingly,  that  he  never  seeks  out 
any  one — ^it  is  his  visi  ors  who  seek 
out  him. 

'  I  have  had  'as  many  as  twelve 
thousand  in  one  year,'  he  adds, '  and 
as  many  as  two  hundred  and  forty 
in  one  day.  I  counted  them  and 
made  a  note  of  the  numbers.  I 
dare  say,  now,  you  think  you  see 
a  good  deal  of  the  world,  but  I  can 

tell  you  (do  yonun ?)  thatl'see 

more  of  it  than  you  can  dream  of. 
I  have  spoken  here  with  the  very 
highest  in  the  land  and  with  tiie 


very  lowest.  They  are  all  as  one 
to  me.  I  adapt  my  conversation  to 
their  capacity  and  station.  The 
other  day  I  had  some  of  the  London 
swell  mob  here,  and  every  day  I 
have  no  end  of  tramps.'  (Three 
were  then  loitering  about  the  en- 
trance of  the  pathway,  and  to  these 
he  afterwards  gave  coppers  accord- 
ing to  his  custom.)  'I  can  talk 
slang  with  a  thief,  and  religion  with 
a  clergyman.  I'm  not  afiraid  of 
talking  with  any  one.' 

Though  the  hermit  thus  boasted 
of  Ms  superiority  over  most  men, 
it  was  curious  to  observe  that  he 
was  by  no  means  indifferent  to  the 
opinion  of  others,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, decidedly  anxious  to  stand 
well  with  the  world.  He  was 
terribly  annoyed,  for  instance,  at 
the  account  given  of  him  in  '  Tom 
Tiddler's  Groimd,'  and  took  pains 
to  point  out  to  me  some  few  inac- 
curacies in  Mr.  Traveller's  narrative. 

'  I  need  not  tell  you,'  he  said, 
'  that  the  artist,  and  M.  Frangois 
Thierry,  and  tlie  carpenter,  and 
Miss  Eimmeens,  are  all  fictitious 
personages,  for  that  any  sensible 
man  must  see]  for  himself;  but  I 
solemnly  assure  you  that  no  such 
conversation  as  tiiat  said  to  have 
occurred  between  Mr.  Traveller  and 
myself  ever  took  place  here,  and 
that,  therefore,  every  line  is  the 
merest  invention.  In  fact,'  he 
added,  '  I  will  go  so  &r  as  to  ex- 
press my  deliberate  opinion  that 
Mr.  Traveller  never  came  here  at 
all,  but  drew  his  picture  entirely 
from,  hearsay.' 

Then,  too,  at  parting,  the  hermit 
evidently  was  anxious  that  our 
interview  should  leave  a  favourable 
impression  upon  my  mind. 

'  You'll  admit,'  he  said,  as  he 
offered  me  his  index  finger  in  ex- 
change for  my  outstretehed  hand, 
'  that  I  have  fiirly  met  every  argu- 
ment you  have  made  use  of,  ^t 
there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  on 
both  sides,  and  that  I  have  given 
you  some  new  ideas  upon  old  sub- 
jects.' And  he  afi&ibly  bade  me 
adieu. 

One  circumstance  very  much 
struck  me.  The  hermit  never  at- 
tempted to  defend  his  strange  mode 
of  existence,  or  to  recommend  its 
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adoption  by  others.  He  said — ^less 
in  answer  to  my  questions  than  to 
my  thonghts— that  he  waa  compelled 
to  lead  the  life  he  at  present  leads. 
It  was  the  only  means  he  had  of 
escaping  tiie  persecution  of  relatives. 
What  magic  charm  there  was  in  his 
blanket  and  dirt  which  enabled  him 
to  counteract  the  influence  of  those 
relatives  he  did  not  explain,  nor  did 
I  inquire,  for  there  was  a  hesitation 
in  his  manner  when  speaking  upon 
this  point  which  forcibly  suggested 
to  me  the  idea  of  insinceri^.  He 
filtered  like  a  man  who  tells  a  story 
^t  he  feels  will  not  be  believed. 
And  it  should  be  noted  that  he 
seemed  quite  aware  of  the  interpre- 
tation likely  to  be  placed  upon  his 
present  mode  of  life  by  those  who  are 
specially  interested  in  his  conduct 

'I  have  made  no  will/  he  said, 
'  and  of  course  it  would  be  of  no  use 
to  make  one  now ;  it  woxdd  inevit- 
ably be  set  aside.' 

I  could  not  help  thinking,  how- 
ever, that  if  presumptive  evidence 
were  wanted  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
proving the  charge  he  made  against 
his  relatives,  it  was  to  be  found  in 
the.  fact  that  those  relatives  take  no 
steps,  apparentiy,  to  prevent  him  from 
leading  his  present  extraordinary  life. 

In  the  neighbourhood,  too,  no  im- 
portance is  attached  to  the  state- 
ments he  makes  in  explanation  of 
his  conduct  I  do  not  know  what 
the  opinion  is  of  the  landlord  of  the 
'Peal  of  Bells,'  and  perhaps  there 
might  be  some  difficulty  in  finding 
that  sententious  and  contemplative 
al&-house  keeper;  but  the  landlord 
of  the  Bailway  Inn  at  S********,  who 
is  almost  equally  sententious  and 
contemplative,  and  who  is  evidentiy 
well  acquainted  with  the  hermifs 
antecedents,  discredits  the  story  of 
persecution  altogether.  He  will  tell 
you,  as  you  sit  in  his  neat  little 
sanded  parlour,  and  listen  to  his 
quaint  gossip,  that  he  has  known 
Mr.  L****  for  years,  and  that  he 
knew  his  father  before  him.  Ho 
will  add,  that  even  as  a  boy  the  her- 
mit was  remarkably  froward  and 
self-willed,  and  that  as  he  grew  in 
years  he  became  even  more  averse  to 
restraint. 

Then  he  will  relate  an  anecdote  in 
support  of  these  assertions.    He  will 


tell  you  how  the  hermit  would  shut 
himself  up  in  his  room  and  reso- 
lutely refase  to  come  forth,  when  he 
lived  witii  near  relatives  years  before. 
How  food  was  placed  outside  his 
door,  accordingly,  by  those  relatives. 
How,  by  way  of  a  compromise  to 
mere  conventional  arrangements,  he 
did  not  object  to  eat  what  was 
thus  supphed  to  him ;  but,  conces- 
sion ending  there,  pertinaciously  re- 
fused to  surrender  the  plates  and 
dishes  upon  which  his  meals  had 
been  placed.  How,  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence, those  plates  and  dishes 
accumulated  in  Ms  room  until  there 
was  not  a  single  piece  of  table  crock- 
eiyware  to  be  found  in  any  other 
part  of  the  house. 

When  you  have  heard  this  and 
similar  stories,  and  reflected  upon 
the  difficulty  of  carrying  on  a  house- 
hold with  an  inmate  prone  to  in- 
dulge in  such  eccentricities,  you  will 
perhaps  form  your  own  opinion  as 
to  the  real  cause  of  the  hermif  s  pre- 
sent unsocial  mode  of  existence. 

Whatever  may  be  that  cause, 
whether  it  be  tiie  persecution  of 
relatives,  a  capricious  and  quarrel- 
some temper,  some  singular  form  of 
madness,  or  mere  morbid  love  ot 
notoriety,  the  fact  remains  the  same. 

Here  is  a  man  who  is  still  young 
— he  is  scarcely  middle-aged — who, 
if  not  a  profound  scholar,  is  at  least 
well  educated ;  who  is  conversant 
with  the  habits  of  good  society,  and 
who  can  express  himself  in  well- 
chosen  and  thoughtfid  language ; 
who  has  a  fair  competence,  and 
what  was  once  a  pleasant  home,  and 
who  might  take  a  place  among  his 
fellow-men  at  once  dignified,  ho- 
nourable, and  useful.  We  find  him, 
instead,  huddled  up  in  a  blanket, 
grovelling  in  a  noisome  kitchen, 
throwing  away  his  income  upon  the 
idle  tramp  or  the  lazy  vagrant,  and 
exhibiting  himself  as  a  curiosity  to 
all  who  choose  to  gaze  upon  him. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that 
here  are  rich  gifts  rendered  profitiess, 
and  a  life  that  might  be  fruitful  in 
results  utterly  running  to  waste. 

Let  us  be  charitable  in  our  judg- 
ment, however.  Whether  the  man 
would  delude  others,  or  is  himself  de- 
luded, he  is  equally  worthy  of  our  pity. 

E.  C. 


r 
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MAY  m  LONDON. 

*  'Tig  the  merry  month  of  Mny.*-^HAUCBR. 

MONTH  of  snnsbine,  mirth^  and  fioweis, 
Gtenial  airs,  and  gracioos^ahowers ; 
Beautifal  and  ladiant  May, 
Thou  art  Nature's  holiday ! 
Though  in  populous  city  pent. 
We  are  wont  to  be  content 
With  thy  town  aspect  and  dress, 
Tet  we  do  not  love  thee  less 
Than  the  hind  who  tracks  thee  out 
By  thy  cuckoo's  wandering  shout ; 
By  thy  hedgerow's  clustering  bloom ; 
By  thy  violet's  fSaint  perfume ; 
Golden  cowslip,  primrose  pale. 
Scattered  through  each  verdant  vale ; 
And  thy  smile  so  warm  and  bright. 
Turning  saddest  hues  to  hght ! 

Though  our  very  souls  ai©  sick 
Of  this  wilderness  of  brick. 
And  we  may  not  hope  to  trace 
Half  thy  b«iuty,  half  thy  grace. 
Through  the  dim  and  murky  screen 
Here,  that  veils  thy  glorious  mien ; 
Though  we  look  for  thee  in  vain 
As  becomes  thy  woodland  reign ; 
Flower-crowned  brow,  and  vesture  green, 
That  bespeak  the  sylvan  queen ; — 
Tet,  by  many  a  sign,  e'en  here 
We  can  feel  when  thou  art  near; 
Scent  fer  off  thy  dewy  wreath. 
Taste  thy  pulse-enlivening  breath ; 
Stealing  sweets  but  to  disi)ense 
To  the  world-worn  wanderer's  sense. 
Sweeter  spells  that  call  him  back 
On  a  long,  imtrodden  track. 
Which,  ere  yet  his  heart  was  wrung. 
Oft  he  traced  when  life  was  young : 
And  though  his  bliss  is  dashed  with  pain. 
He  lives  that  sweet  May  month  again, 
And  feels  his  heart  with  yeamings'glow 
He  thought  had  perished  years  ago ! 

AlABIO  -A.  VvATTS. 
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BOM  the  foot  of 
Lndgate  Hill  to 
Temple  Bar  may 
be  a  space  of  eight 
hundred  yards  or 
less,  yet  it  is  large 
enough  to  hold  the 
memories  of  as 
many  yean.  Since 
liondon  was  a  city, 
its  liberty  of  Fleet 
Street,  in  the  ward 
of  Farringdon  Without,  has  been  a 
notability.  As  the  direct  highway 
of  commnnicatian  between  the  Gity 
and  the  palace,  the  parliament,  law- 
ooorts,  and  woolstaple  of  Westmin- 
ater,  kings  and  queens  haye  tra- 
versed and  sojourned  in  it;  lords, 
spiritual  and  temporal,  have  built 
Tnanmons  in  it;  ennined  judges  and 
coifed  serjeants-at-law  on  their  mules 
and  palfreys,  mail-olad  knights  on 
their  destriers,  Flemish  merchants 
preceding  strings  of  laden  hackneys, 
TOWS  of  burg»B»B6  in  fdrred  robes 
pacing  with  civic  ])etitions,  files  of 
armed  soldiers  marching  to  music 
with  flags  flying  in  the  van  of  a 
triumph  or  an  obsequy,  have  all 
worn  its  stones.  Its  area  has  afford- 
ed scope  for  revolutionary  outbreak, 
as  when,  in  the  reign  of  Eichard  11., 
the  furious  rabble  of  Kent  and  Essex 
rushed  down  it  to  pillage  the  Savoy 
Palace;  of  social  je^ousies, as  when, 
in  the  reign  oi  Hemy  YI.,  the  towns- 
men of  the  ward  and  the  gownsmen 
of  the  Inns  of  Court  fought  out '  a 
great  fray'  therein,  in  which  the 
queen's  attom^-general  was  slaiQ ; 
for  the  execution  of  judicial  sen- 
tences, as  when,  in  the  same  reign, 
Eleanor  Duchess  of  Gloucester  did 
penance  for  her  sorceries,  by  walldng 
*  with  a  taper  of  waxe  of  two  pound 
in  hir  hande  through  Fleeto  Streete, 
hoodlesse  (save  a  kerchefe),  to  Paul's, 
where -she  offered  hir  taper  at  the 
high  altar  ;'♦  or  for  theologico-pohti- 
cal  demonstration,  as  when,  in  1679, 
during  the  i^tation  that  preceded 
the  passing  of  the  Duke  of  York's 
*  Stowe*8  <  Aaoalfl/ 


Exclusion  Bill,  eflSgies  of  the  pope, 
the  devil,  caidinals,  and  superiors 
of  the  chief  monastic  orders  were 
carried  in  state  to  Temple  Bar,  and 
there  burnt,  amid  the  blaze  of  fire- 
works and  tiie  blare  of  horns.  Into 
most  of  its  houses  the  great  plague- 
angel  entered,  and  touched  some 
victim.  WeU-nigh  adown  its  whole 
length  the  Great  Fire  winged  its 
devouring  flight 

There  is  scarcely  an  inch  of  this 
soil  without  its  memorial  in  history. 
Let  us  place  ourselves  under  the 
guidance  of  some  wandering  Jew, 
Gartophilus,  Ahasuerus,  or  by  what- 
soever name  he  may  be  known, 
whose  sleepless  eyes  have  for  ever 
pursued  the  vidssitndes  of  Old  Fleet 
Street,  at  whose  summons  its  ghost 
will  resume  its  material  tenement. 
From  a  score  of  veracious  chronicles, 
the  work  of  such  necromancers,  be- 
ginning with  that  of  Matthew  Paris, 
and  ending  with  that  of  Peter  Cun- 
ningham, have  been  disinterred  the 
following  memoranda. 

The  City  of  London  proper,  as  it 
stood  in  the  middle  ages,  was  en- 
circled by  a  strong  wail,  pierced 
with  divers  gates,  and  moated  with 
a  deep  fossa  The  gate  of  Ludgate, 
hy  which  the  citizens  had  egress 
westward  —  a  quaint  structure 
adorned  with  the  efligies  of  King 
Lud  and  his  successors — stood  a 
short  distance  below  the  brow  of  the 
hill  which  bears  its  name.  It  was 
used  as  a  debtor's  prison  since  the 
close  of  the  fourteen^  century.  The 
wall,  in  this  part  of  its  course,  ran 
in  a  line  parallel  to  that  of  the  pre- 
sent Farringdon  and  Bridge  Streets, 
till  it  terminated  on  the  river's  bank. 
Immediately  outside  the  gate  we 
cross  the  fosse  or  town  ditch  by  a 
drawbridge.  Passing  the  Bailey, 
where  the  chamberlains  of  the  City 
formerly  held  their  courts,  we  come 
to  Fleet  Lane.  Bere,  as  early  as  the 
first  year  of  Bichaid  I.,  was  a  gaol, 
some  representative  of  which  lasted 
until  our  own  day.  The  rebels  under 
Wat  Tyler  burst  open  and  burnt  it. 
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A  second  structure  perished  in  the 
Great  Fire ;  and  a  third  met  with  a 
kindred  fate  in  the  Gordon  riots  of 
1780.  In  these  dungeons,  for  sun- 
dry political  and  rehgious  offences, 
have  lingered  Lord  Surrey  the  poet, 
Hooper,  bishop  and  martyr,  Donne, 
divine  and  satirist,  Prynne  the  anti- 
quary, and  Penn  the  Quaker.  The 
Star  Chamber's  victims  generally 
were  here  confined.  Among  the 
ignobler  occupants  were,  according 
to  fiction,  Sir  John  Falstaflfe,  and,  ac- 
cording to  feet,  the  licentious  Wych- 
erley  and  the  turbulent  Savage. 
In  the  last  century  the  crueltias 
practised  on  the  prisoners  excited 
public  indignation,  and  became  the 
subject  of  judicial  inquiry.  A  repu- 
tation of  a  different,  •  yet  not  less 
scandalous  character  hangs  over  the 
now  deserted  area,  once  known  as 
the  precinct  or  rules  of  the  Fleet. 
There,  until  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or 
night  was  to  be  found  '  a  squalid, 
profligate  figure,  clad  in  a  tattered 
plaid  nightgown,  with  a  fiery  fiwe,'* 
a  disfrocked  parson,  who,  for  a  con- 
sideration of  gin  and  tobacco,  was 
r^y  to  link  in  matrimonial  bonds 
any  who  came  to  him,  without  going 
through  the  preliminary  ceremony  of 
banns,  or  asking  the  consent  of 
parents  and  guardians.  His  good 
offices  have  been  put  in  requisition 
by  runaway  couples  of  all  ramks  and 
ages — sometimes  a  gallant  youth  and 
faithful  maiden,  honourable  refugees 
from  the  constraint  of  an  obdurate 
fiftther  or  stepmother;  more  fre- 
quently a  scoundrelly  adventurer 
and  a  romantic  school-girl  of  rank, 
the  besotted  victim  of  his  designs  on 
her  fortune. 

The  prison  walls  were  washed  by 
the  river  Flete.  A  broad,  and  as  ite 
name  implies,  a  rapid  sb'eam  this. 
Issuing  from  Hampstead  Heath,  it 
flowed  through  what  are  now  the 
suburbs  of  Kentish  and  Camden 
Towns;  was  spanned  by  a  bridge 
called  Battle,  in  memory  of  an  en- 
counter of  Alfred  with  the  Danes,  on 
the  site  of  the  modem  King's  Cross; 
a  little  further  on,  took  the  names  of 
the  River  of  Wells,  as  it  received  the 
tributes  of  Bagnigge  and  kindred 
springs,  and  of  Tummill  Brook, 
•  Pennant's  *  London.' 


fix)m  its  utility;  "was  agairf bridged 
over  at  the  bottom  of  Holbom  ifill, 
down  which  the  Old  Bourne  rushed 
to  meet  it,  and  finally  emptied  itself 
into  the  Thames.  An  anchor  found 
some  years  since  near  Battle  Bridge 
evidences  the  ancient  navigability  of 
the  Flete  for  two  or  three  miles  up- 
ward. It  was  so  wide  and  deep 
within  the  memory  of  men  living  in 
1307,  that  ten  or  twelve  ships,  laden 
with  sea-coal,  could  sail  up  it  as  £ar 
as  Oldboume  Bridge,  but  at  that 
period  had  become  so  narrowed  by 
the  erection  of  wharves  on  ite  banks, 
and  the  diversion  of  ite  waters  to 
turn  the  Templars'  mills  at  Baynard's 
Castle,  that  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  pe- 
titioned the  King's  Council  for  its 
cleansing.  Some  amelioration  of  its 
condition  was  the  result,  but  it 
never  recovered  ite  old  glory,  and 
sank  by  degrees  into  a  noisome 
kennel,  under  the  title  of  Fleet 
Diteh,  which  was  happily  vaulted 
over  in  1733,  when  the  Fleet  Market 
was  planned.  A  bridge  of  some  sort 
must  always  have  spanned  ite  chan- 
nel at  this  point  The  most  note- 
worthy was  erected  by  John  Wells, 
Mayor  of  the  City,  in  1431,  who 
caused  his  own  name, '  embraced  by 
angels,'*  to  be  graven  on  the  coping. 
Forty  years  afterwards  the  inhabit- 
ante  set  up  a  cistern  of  spring  water 
thereupon.  After  the  Yire,  which 
destroyed  the  old  bridge,  another 
was   built,  which   remained   until 

1765. 

Crossing  the  river,  we  enter  the 
street  which  bears  its  name.  Im- 
mediately on  the  lefk  is  groxmd  con- 
secrated to  the  holy  St.  Bridget,  or 
St.  Bride.  In  oldest  time  her  well 
lay  here,  the  gracious  effluence  of 
whose  waters  has  haply  cured  many 
a  credulous,  woe-weary  pilgrim  of 
his  nis  ghostly  and  bodily.  Hard 
by  was  a  church,  where  such  an 
one  might  pay  his  vows  of  thanks- 
giving for  deliverance.  '  Of  old 
time  a  small  thing'  was  this 
church,  as  Stowe  tells  us;  but  by 
the  piety  and  wealth  of  Master 
William  Viner,  Warden  of  the  Fleet 
Prison  in  1480,  it  was  greatly  en- 
larged. His  punning  monogram  of 
a  vine  with  grapes  and  leaves  was 
wrought  thereon  in  stone.     Divers 

*  Stowe's  *  Survey.* 
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spoliations  were  committed  on  the 
ancient  edifice  ere  the  Great  Fire 
completed  its  ruin.  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren's  wand  restored  it  to 
more  than  its  old  beauty,  and  be- 
stowed on  it  the  second  steeple  in 
the  metropolis.  In  the  churchyard 
are  buried  Wynkyn  de  Worde, 
printer.  Lord  Buckhurst,  and 
Bichard  Loyelace,  poets,  and  Sa- 
muel Bichardson,  novelist.  At  a 
house  overlooldng  the  same  spot 
John  Milton  temporarily  resided. 

Near  here,  on  the  north  side, 
the  Bishop  of  St  David's  had  his 
London  inn  or  mansion.  Where  is 
now  Bride  Lane  stood  from  the 
time  of  the  Conquest  a  royal 
palace.  Parts  of  it  were  destroyed 
in  1087,  and  subsequently,  to  fur- 
nish stones  for  erecting  St.  Paul's 
Church;  but  as  late  as  the  reign 
of  Henry  m.  the  building  was 
still  sufficiently  large  to  accommo- 
date the  King's  Court,  Parliament, 
and  Tribunal  of  Justice.  It  gradu- 
ally fell  into  decay,  as  the  PaJace  of 
Westminster  increased  in  size  and 
beauty,  and  lay  in  ruins  nntil  1522, 
when  Henry  VIII.  restored  it  to 
temporary  splendour  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  retinne  which  attended 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.  Hur- 
riedly, but  sumptuously,  a  feir  now 
palace  was  upraised,  having  a  gal- 
lery of  communication  over  the 
Fleet  with  the  Monastery  of  the 
Black  Friars,  where  the  emperor 
himself  was  lodged.  In  this  new 
Palace  of  Bridewell  Henry  after- 
wards held  frequent  courts  and 
councila  There  it  was  that  the 
great  synod  of  divines  met  to  dis- 
cuss the  validity  of  his  marriage 
with  the  virtuous  and  hapless 
Katharine.  There  he  summoned  a 
special  assembly  of  nobles  and  com- 
moners to  hear  his  own  specious 
argument  on  this  theme.  There, 
for  the  last  time,  he  and  his  queen 
dwelt  together  as  man  and  wife,  on 
the  night  before  the  court  was  held 
at  the  Black  Friars  to  pronounce 
their  marriage  void.  Twenty-four 
years  after,  behold  the  palace 
handed  over  by  Edward  VI.  to  the 
Mayor  and  citizens  for  a  House  of 
Industry  and  Correction.  Thence- 
forward, to  the  idle  courtier  with 
curling  locks,  ruffling  it  in  slashed 


sleeves  and  purfled  doublet,  frit- 
tering his  hours  in  antechamber 
gossip,  succeeded  the  idle  'prentice 
with  close-cropped  poll,  in  coarse 
prison  garb,  picking  oakum  with 
unnatural  diligence  under  pressure 
of  whipcord.  Bridewell  was  sub- 
sequently devoted  almost  exclu- 
sively to  female  delinquents ;  and 
Hogarth's  fourth  scene  of  '  The 
Harlot's  Progress'  is  accordingly 
laid  there. 

Advancing,  we  pass  on  the  left 
the  inn  of  another  Bight  Beverend 
Father,  my  Lord  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury. The  court-yard  or  quad- 
rangle still  preserves  its  memory. 
The  mansion  was  in  the  sizteen& 
century  made  over  to  the  Sackvilles ; 
and  Lord  Buckhurst,  afterwaids 
Earl  of  Dorset,  here  wrote  the  tra- 
gedy of '  Ferrex  and  Porrex.'  When 
the  old  house  decayed  its  bam  was 
turned  into  a  theatre,  called  Salis- 
bury Court  Theatre,  which  stood 
until  the  Fire.  The  site  then  took 
the  name  of  Dorset  Court,  and  on 
another  portion  of  it  Wren  built  a 
new  theatre,  called  *the  Duke  of 
York's,  or  Dorset  Gardens',  of  which 
Sir  William  Davenant  was  the  les- 
see, and  whose  walls  have  echoed  to 
the  sonorous  voice  of  Betterton. 
John  Dryden  and  John  Locke  had 
houses  in  the  same  quadrangle. 

In  Shoe  Lane,  opposite,  was  the 
workhouse  to  which  the  body  of 
Thomas  Chatterton  was  borne  after 
his  suicide,  and  in  the  burying- 
ground  adjoining  which  it  was  in- 
terred. At  the  south  side  of  Shoe 
Lane  a  water  conduit  was  erected, 
in  147 1,  by  the  executors  of  Sir 
William  Eastfield,  mayor,  deceased. 
The  water  was  conveyed  from  Pad- 
dington  in  leaden  pipes.  A  few 
years  afterwards,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  street,  worthily  grateful  for  the 
gift,  added  a  cistern  to  the  conduit, 
and  '  builded  on  the  same  a  fsure 
tower  of  stone,  garnished  with 
images  of  St.  Christopher  on  the 
top  and  angels  round  about  lower 
downe,  with  sweet-sounding  bells 
before  them,  whereupon,  by  an 
engine  placed  in  the  tower,  they 
divers  houres  of  the  day  and  night 
chymed  such  an  hymne  as  was  ap- 
pointed.'* This  standard,  as  it  was 
*  Stowe's  *  Surrey.' 
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called,  gave  place  to  a  larger  about 
a  century  later.  At  Pet^borough 
CSourt  beyond  was  once  the  inn  of 
the  bishop  of  that  see.  At  Wine- 
Office  Court,  Goldsmith  had  lodg- 
ings for  a  short  term.  At  Crane 
Court,  in  a  large  mansion  built  by 
Wren,  the  Boyal  Society  held  its 
meetings  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  last  centiu^.  The  Society  of 
Arts  took  its  rise  at  a  library  in  this 
court 

On  the  left  we  now  come  to  the 
far-&med  White  Fnars.  Here  the 
white>hooded  brethren  of  the  Blessed 
Mary  of  Mount  Cazmel  were  esta- 
blished in  1 341  by  Sir  Bichard 
Gray,  a  knight  of  a  noble  house. 
Their  church  was  rebuilt  for  them 
by  Hugh  Courtney,  Eiyl  of  Devon- 
shire, in  1350,  and  reoeived  divers 
additions  in  succeeding  reigns. 
Many  a  Gray  of  Codnor  and  Wil- 
ton, and  many  a  Courtney,  lie  buried 
under  the  soil  of  the  ancient  choir. 
The  friars  owned  much  of  the  land 
hereabouts ;  among  other  places  the 
hostd  of  Bolton  Town,  the  name  of 
which  still  maintains  a  corrupt  exist- 
ence. At  the  general  dissolution 
of  monasteries  the  Carmelites  sur- 
rendenred  their  house  and  church. 
The  hall,  or  refectory  of  the  former 
was  turned  into  a  theatre.  In  the 
'Friary  House'  John  Selden  long 
lived  '  in  a  conjugal  way  with  the 
Countess  of  Kent,'*  and  there  died 
in  1654.  Stowe  mentions  that  on 
the  site  of  the  old  monastery  were 
'  many  fair  houses  builded,  lodg- 
ings for  noblemen  and  other.'  £1 
the  vicinity  of  these  sprung  up 
many  houses,  anything  but  fiur,  and 
intended  for  any  but  noble  men. 
The  precinct  of  the  White  Friars 
was,  nom  early  times,  a  sanctuary 
for  criminals  and  debtors.  The 
accidfflit  often  survives  the  essence, 
and  tile  dissolution  of  this  sanctity 
had  no  effect  upon  its  odour. 
Felons,  outlaws,  rogues  and  vaga- 
bonds of  every  description,  flocked 
to  this  place  of  refuge,  which  soon 
took  the  popular  name  of  Alsatia, 
probably  from  its  resemblance  to 
the  debateable  land  of  Alsace,  on 
the  French  frontier.  Lombard 
Street  (where  the  printing  office  of 
Messrs.  Bradbury  and  Evans — ^for- 

*  Anthooy  A'Wood. 


merly  the  George  Tavern — ^lb  situ- 
ate), was,  no  doubt,  christened  by 
debtors  in  mockery  of  their  wealthy 
creditors.  What  was  originally  a 
house  of  prayer  became  a  den  of 
thieves;  and  Sir  Walter  Scotfs 
Nigel  must  have  been  the  only 
gentieman  ever  seen  in  the  plaoe. 
The  law  and  its  myrmidons  were 
set  at  defiauca  '  Amid  a  rabble  so 
desperate  no  peace-officer's  life  was 
in  safety.  At  the  cry  of  *'  Bescne  1" 
bullies,  with  swords  and  cudgds, 
and  termagant  hags,  with  spits  aod 
broomsticks,  poui^  forth  by  hun- 
dreds; and  me  intruder  was  for- 
tunate if  he  escaped  back  into  Fleet 
Street  hustled,  stripped,  and  pumped 
upon.  Even  the  warrant  of  the 
Chief  Justice  of  England  could  not 
be  executed  without  the  help  of  a 
company  of  musketeers.'*  The 
besom  of  the  Great  tire  did  not 
utterly  sweep  clean  this  Augean 
stable  of  pollution,  but  what  it 
fedled  to  do  was  at  last  completed 
by  a  statute  paased  in  the  8th  &  oth 
WillamllL 

Ere  we  part  from  this  neighbour- 
hood, let  us  cast  an  eye  at  White 
Friars  Street,  previously  known  as 
Water  Lane.  There,  at  the  sign  of 
the  Harrow,  lived  John  Filby,  tailor, 
immortalized  as  the  maker  of 
Oliver  Goldsmith's  '  Moom-ooloured 
coat.' 

Within  earshot  of  the  lawless  tur- 
bulence of  Alsatia,  the  grave  officers 
of  the  law,  judges,  and  Serjeants, 
established  their  guild.  Here,  and 
in  the  kindred  inn  beside  Chancery 
Lane,  we  find  them  settied  since  ibB 
fifteenth  century.  The  inn,  as  a 
corporation,  remains,  but  in  this  its 
ancient  home  not  a  single  brother 
now  dwells. 

Thence  till  beyond  the  Bar  is  the 
liberty  of  the  Temple.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IL,  tiie 
knights  of  Solomon's  Temple  re- 
moved hither  from  Holbom.  Here, 
in  1 185,  they  erected  the  Bound 
Church,  whose  Norman  doorway, 
columns  of  Purbeck  marble,  and 
tombs  of  red-cross  knights,  are 
among  the  most  cherished  art-mo- 
numents yet  spared  to  us  in  London. 
Strangest  of  all  anomalies,  this  bro- 
therhood of  soldier-priests,  pilgrims 
*  MaanUy's  Hiitorj  of  Eogtand,  toL  i. 
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and  knighto-errant,  regular  Canons, 
and  irregalar  ^freebooters,  Ccelebses 
and  Lotharios,  the  terror  alike  of 
Islam  and  Christendom,  and,  saye 
the  Order  of  Jesus,  perhaps  the  most 
powerful  confederation  that  the 
world  ever  saw,  maintained  itself 
here  against  all  aggression  for  up- 
braids of  two  centuries,  and  grew 
fat  on  the  feurest  lands  of  England. 
Here,  so  renowned  was  the  strong- 
hold, would  fearful  men  commit 
their  treasure  to  the  keeping  of  the 
Templars.  Here,  when  at  the  order 
of  Henry  HI.,  Hubert  de  Burgh's 
deposit  was  surrendered,  were 
'found,  besides  ready  money,  vessels 
of  gold  and  silver  unpnuseable,  and 
many  precious  stones,  which  would 
make  all  men  wonder  if  they  knew 
the  worth  of  them.'*  A  season  of 
panic,  however,  came  at  last  For- 
tunate were  those  depositors  who 
withdrew  their  balance  before  1283, 
when  Edward  L,  imder  pretext  of 
inspecting  his  mother's  jewels,  sud- 
de^y  entered  the  bank  with  a  posse 
of  officers,  and  lightened  those  coffers 
which  he  chanced  to  find  to  the 
tune  of  loooZ.  Even  a  Flantagenet 
king  would  scarcely  have  ventured 
on  such  an  outrage,  had  not  the 
downfall  of  the  bankers  been  mani- 
festly impending.  In  1308  the 
Templars  fell  with  a  great  crash, 
and  their  lands  changed  owners. 
The  Earls  of  Lancaster  and  Pem- 
broke, and  the  younger  Despenser 
had  each  a  brief  tenure  of  the  New 
Temple,  as  it  was  still  called;  but 
its  next  permanent  proprietors  were 
the  Knights  of  the  Hospital  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem.  They,  however, 
having  a  fine  seat  of  their  own  at 
Clerkenwell,  never  cared  to  live 
here,  and  shortly  after  the  king's 
grant,  leased  the  property  to  the 
students  of  the  common  law.  They 
continued  to  be  its  lessees  until  the 
.  dissolution  of  the  Hospital,  when 
they  obtained  a  grant  in  fee. 

A  graver  brotiierhood  than  their 
predecessors  in  coats  of  mail,  these 
Templars  in  gowns  of  stuff  and  silk, 
yet  not  without  their  genial  side,  as 
the  rules  laid  down  for  their  govern- 
ment abundantly  testify.  What  a 
shout  of  indignant  protest  would 
resoimd  throughout  the  precinct 
♦  Stowe's  *  Surrej.' 
VOL.  I. — NO.  IV. 


from  King's  Bench  Walk  to  Deve- 
reuz  Court,  were  the  revival  of  the 
old  regime  attempted ! — ^if  the  decrees 
made  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  were 
still  in  force,  '  that  no  hatt,  or  long, 
or  curled  hair  be  worn,  or  any 
gowns  but  such  as  be  of  a  sad  co- 
lour: that  no  fellow  of  this  house 
wear  his  beard  above  three  weeks' 
growth,  upon  pain  of  XXsforfeiture : 
and  that  none  go  in  cloaks,  hatts, 
bootes,  and  spurrs,  but  when  they 
ride  out  of  the  town  !'*  Bare  doings 
at  Christmas  in  the  way  of  ban- 
quetings  and  mummings  distin- 
guished the  Temple  above  all  the 
Inns  of  Court.  It  was,  doubtless, 
on  some  such  occasion  that  Geoffrey 
Chaucer,  when  a  student,  so  fiaj* 
forgot  himself  as  to  beat  a  Francis- 
can friar  in  Fleet  Street,  and  thereby 
incur  a  fine  of  two  shillings.  The 
Lord  of  Misrule  seems  to  have  been 
a  conscientious  functionary,  as  one 
may  gather  from  the  limitations  of 
his  power  which  it  was  foimd  need- 
ful to  enforce  in  1632 — '  That  there 
be  no  drinking  of  healths,  nor  any 
wine  or  tobacco  offered  or  sold 
within  the  House — ^that  there  shall 
not  be  any  knocking  with  boxes,  or 
calling  aloud  for  gamesters,  and 
that  tiiere  be  not  any  going  abroad 
out  of  the  circuit  of  this  House,  or 
without  any  of  the  gates,  by  any 
lord  or  other  gentleman  to  break 
open  any  house  or  chamber.'  At 
the  magnificent  Christmas  enter- 
tainment giveh  here  in  the  4th  of 
Elizabeth,  Bobert  Dudley,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Leicester,  was  '  Constable 
Marshal,'  and  the  '  Master  of  the 
Game,'  was  Christopher  Hatton, 
subsequently  the  Terpsichorean 
Chancellor  immortalized  by  Gray— 

*  My  grave  Lord  Keeper  led  the  brawls. 
The  seals  and  maces  danced  before  him.' 

Bather  a  tedious  business  one  of 
these  banquets  would  seem  to  us. 
'  After  the  first  course  is  served  in/ 
we  read,  '  the  constable  marshall 
cometh  into  the  hall,  arrayed  with  a 
fait  rich  compleat  hameys,  white, 
and  bright,  and  gilt,  with  a  nest  of 
fetiiers  of  all  colours  upon  his  crest 
and  helm,  and  a  gilt  poleaze  in  his 
hand,'  accompanied  by  divers  other 
of&oers   and    musicians.     '  Which 

*  Dugdale's  *  Origines  Jadiciales.' 
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persons  with  the  drams,  trompets, 
and  musick,  go  three  times  «lx>at 
the  fiie.    Then  the  ocmstable  mar- 
shall,  after  two  or  three  curtesies 
made,   kneeleth   down   before   the 
Lord  Ghanoell(»r ;  'behind  him  the 
lieatenant,  and  they  kneeling,  the 
constable  manshall  pconoonceth  an 
oration  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 
length,  thereby  declaring  the  pur- 
pose of  his  coming/    Various  other 
ceremonies  are  then  gone  through, 
among  which   is   the  entry  of  a 
'  huntsman  into  the   hall,  with  a 
fox,  and  a  purse-net  with  a  cat,  both 
bound  at  the  end  of  a' staff,  and  with 
them  nine  or  ten  couple  of  hounds, 
witii  the  blowing  of  hunting-homes. 
And  the  fox  and  ct^  are  by  the 
hounds  set  upon  and  killed  beneath 
the  fira    This  sport  finished,'  it  is 
satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  second 
course  was  served.    The  entertain- 
ment is  biought  to  a  close  by  '  the 
antientest  master  of  the  revells,  who 
fiingeth  a  song  with  the  assistance 
of  others  there  present.'      These 
jollities  take  place  at  the  midday 
dinner.    After  supper  ihe  fun  waxes 
&stcr.      '  The   constable   marshall 
presents  himself  with  drums  afore 
him,  moimted  ui)on  a  scaffold,  borne 
by  four  men,  and  goeth  three  times 
round  about  the  harthe,  cr>ing  oat 
ak)ud,  "  A  lord !  a  lord !"   Then  he 
descendcth,  and  goeth  to  dance,  &c. 
And  after,  he  calleth  his  court  ereiy 
one  by  name,  one  by  one,  in  this 
manner,  "  Sir  Bandle  Backabite,  of 
Bascall  Hall,  in  the  County  of  Eakehell 
— ^ir  Morgan  Mumchance,  of  Much 
Monkery,  in  the  County  of  Mad  Mo- 
pery,"  &c.    This  done,  the  Lord  of 
Mifflrde  addresseth  himself  to  the 
banquet,  which  ended  with   some 
minstmlsye,   mirth,   and   dancing, 
every    man    departeth    to    rest.'* 
Mighty  pretty  diversions  these  to  vary 
the  monotony  of  'Grand  Mootes' 
and  'Vacation  Exercises' — not  to 
be    sneered   at   by  opera-and-ball- 
going  Templars  of  these  degenerate 
days,  if  by  no  stretch  of  imagination 
to  be  deemed  mirthful. 

The  Temple  suffered  grievously 
from  the  wanton  violence  of  the 
lebels  (tf  Kent  and  Essex,  in  1381^ 
-who  burnt  the  houses  and  boofas  of 
the  tenant,  in  hatred  to  the  land- 

*  Dagdak. 


lord,  Robert  Halles,  Lord  Prior  of 
St  John's.  The  iiivision  of  the 
House  into  Lmer  tuid  Middle  took 
place  subsequent  to  Hiis  event.  Of 
the  former,  Beanmiont  tiie  dramatist, 
and  Browne  the  pastoral  poet,  were 
members ;  of  tiie  latter.  Sir  Walter 
lialeigh,  Sir  John  Davies,  John 
Ford,  and  Richard  Oongreve.  In 
the  Temple  Church  are  buried  John 
Selden,  whose  chambers  were  in 
Paper  Buildings,  and  Oliver  Gold- 
smith, who  ended  his  days  in  his 
lodgings  at  Brick  Court  The  office 
of  Master,  or  Preacher  at  the  Church, 
reckons  Hooker  and  Usher  among 
its  occupants. 

On  both  sides  of  the  street  we 
now  look  on  classic  ground.  Samnel 
Johnson's  chambers,  in  Lmer  Tem- 
ple Lane,  Bolt  Court,  and  Johnson's 
Court,  and  the  tavern  where  he  set 
np  hiis  oracle,  are  well-wom  places 
of  pilgrimage.  Here  Goldsmith 
made  Boswell  so  jeaknis  by  his 
vam-glorious  boast  of  intimacy  with 
the  chiefs  household:  'I  go  to 
Miss  Williams!'  There  the  boy 
Samuel  Rogei-s,  verses  in  hand, 
came  to  sue  for  a  generous  criticism, 
tremblingly  raised  the  knocker,  but 
fled  befc»:e  the  terrible  creak  of  the 
approaching  despot's  shoes.  Yonder 
room  in  the  ALtre  has  echoed  to 
the  autocrat's  sententious  dogmas, 
the  pregnant  wisdom  of  Burke,  ti^e 
fine  fancy  and  uncouth  blmo^ders  of 
Goldsmith,  the  solemn  egotii^n  of 
Reynolds,  and  the  broad  jests  of 
Garrick.  According  to  a  doubtful 
tradition,  the  voice  of  one  greater 
than  all  these  has  sounded  in  the 
Mitre— that  of  William  Shakspere, 
whose '  rime '  of '  Prom  the  rich  La- 
vinian  shore,'  is  sasd  to  have  been 
composed  there. 

Fetter,  anciently  Pewtar's  Lane, 
the  whilome  hannt  of  fewtars  or 
idle  people,  lies  next  in  our  path. 
In  later  times  it  could  boast  of  a 
denizen  anything  but  idle,  Thomas 
Hobbes.  In  its  ndgfabouxhood  were 
gardens  within  Stowe's  memory.  At 
both  its  extremities,  scaffolds  for 
publio  executkms  wero  erected  so 
late  as  the  last  century.  A  church 
dedicated  to  St.  Bunstan  occupied 
the  adjoining  site  &om  an  early 
period.  At  its  waJls  the  Great  Fire 
stopped  its  isvages  on  this  side  of 
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tiie  BtzBet  Id  a  house  adjoining 
tiiiB  choivfa  tbe  poet  Draytco  long 
reeidad.  Ontaide  Bt  DnnBtaii's  cloeic, 
vhich  projected  over  the  footway, 


were  erected, in  i67i,*hefiKuroeof 
two  saTsgee,  which  Btrnck  the  qnar- 
tera  with  theix  clubs.  They  re- 
mained here  iiiitil  the  bnilding  of 
the  new  church  some  thirty  years 
ORO.  The  residence  of  Master  Robert 
Clifford,  deceased,  mi  the  western 
eide  of  the  church  was,  in  the  iSth 
Edward  III.,  leased  by  his  widow, 
Dome  Isabel,  to  the  students  of  the 
common  law,  and  has  ever  nince 
remained  in  their  hande.  New 
Street,  known  since  1377  as  Chan- 
celar,  or  Chancery  Lane,  comes 
next  Ite  history  hcs  not  within 
the  scope  of  this  survey,  but  wa 
may  mention  that  its  change  of 
name  arose  &om  the  transfer  which 
was  (hen  made  of  the  House  of 
Jewish  Converts  to  tho  Master  of 
the  Rolls  of  Chancery.  There  being 
no  mord  Jews  in  England  to  con- 
vert, after  their  expulsion  by  Ed- 
ward 1.,  the  honse  gradually  became 


empty,  and  was  finally  turned  into 
the  Holla  Court  In  a  bouse  at  the 
eataisc  of  ^ia  laae,  Abraham  Cowley 

Temple  Bar  has  given  its  name 
to  the  remaiiiing  portions  of  Fleet 
Street,  on  eiUier  sida  Memories 
throng  aroond  ua  here  in  such 
crowds,  that  bat  a  few  can  gain 
vent.  The  hberty  of  Farringdon 
Widiout,  since  its  Urat  creation,  woe 
always  bounded  hereaboute  by  bus 
of  some  sort— in  early  times  com- 
poeed  of  wooden  poate  linked  \i>- 
getber  with  chains.  The  Strand 
tiitreet,  with  ite  Uberties  of  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster  and  the  Savoy,  has 
immemorially  been  held  to  c«n- 
mence  there.  The  view  from  the 
Bars,  during  the  middle  ages,  com- 
prehended the  TniTH  of  tJtLO  Bishops 
of  Eieter,  Eath,  Chester,  and  Worcee- 
tOT,  and  the  Savoy  Paiace  of  tho 
Duke  <£  Lancaster,  each  with  a 
garden  sloping  to  the  river's  edge ; 
the  wells  oi  St  Clement,  and  Holy 
Well;  the  Stone  Cross  where  tho 
Judges  used  to  hold  pleas ;  tiie 
Chancery  Inns  of  Lyons  and  St 
Clement;  the  churchea  of  St  Clement 
Danee  and  St  Mary ;  tt)e  chapel  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  (near  Milford  Lane); 
the  Convent  Garden  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  the  Woods  of  Long 
Aeree,  where  tbe  Lollards  took  re- 
fuge. The  road  was  so  thoroughly 
a  Hver-side  beach,  that  it  was  de- 
scribed, in  IJI5,  as  blocked  up  by 
thickets  and  buahes.  Edward  II., 
Edward  ILL,  and  Bichard  IL,  levied 
tells  for  paving  it,  and  by  degrees 
it  became  lined  on  either  side  by 
stately  mansions.  The  Earls  of 
Essex,  the  Dokes  of  Norfolk,  the 
Earls  of  Arundel,  the  Eorls  of  Salis- 
bury, the  Eorls  of  Bedford,  and  the 
family  of  Bmry,  have  each  left  a 

The  bars  and  chains*  gave  place 
to  a  '  house  of  timber,'  with  a  nar- 
row gateway,  which,  surviving  the 
Fire,  was  reached  by  the  succeeding 
tide  of  renovation.  On  the  simunits 
of  both  tho  wooden  and  the  stone 
structures  have  l«en  spiked  tho 
ghastly  heads  of  traitors — ^Englisli, 
Scotch,  and  Irish— Cavalier,  Bound- 
head,  and  Jacobite.  Monarch  after 
monarch,  from  Elizabeth  to  Victoria, 

■  Strvp*'«  Slowe. 
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has  sent  a  herald  to  demand  en- 
trance at  the  doeed  gatee,  and  re- 
ceived on  tlieir  thi'es&dd  the  ksya 
of  the  City,  from  kneeling  mayors 
and  aldermen. 

In  the  Ticmity  of  Temple  Bar 
has  hived  a  swarm  ot  literary  celebri- 
tiee.  At  the  Deril  Tavern  was  the 
great  Apollo  Hoom,  where  Ben  Jon- 
son  diank  canary,  and  capped  verses 
with  his  fellow  wits;  where,  in 
later  days,  Addison,  Swift,  and 
Qarth  dined  togetlier.and,  later  still, 
Johnson  gave  a  splendid  supper  to 
Mis.  LennoT  and  the  Ivy  lAne 
Cluh.  In  the  reign  of  Anne,  fJie 
Eit-Eat  Club,  nnder  the  Bocretariat 
of  Jacob  TonBOn,  held  its  meetings 
in  Shire  Lane  (now  Lower  Serle's 
Place).  At  the  Cock  alehouse,  Sa- 
muel Pepys '  drank,  and  eat  a  lobster, 
and  sang,  and  was  mightily  merry,' 
with  Mrs,  Pierce  and  Mrs.  Enipp. 
At  Dick's  Coffee-house,  Steele  (who 
lived,  and  wrote  the  '  Tatler,'  in 
Shire  Lane)  often  drank  a  mug  of 
ale.  Thence,  after  reading  in  ilie 
newspaper  an  article,  which  his 
feenzied  brain  misconstrued  into  a 
satire  on  himself,  rushed  Cowper 
with  the  intention  of  commitbng 
suicide.  At  George's  CoKe-house 
Shenstone  used  to  read  the  news. 
At  the  Temple  Exchange  Coffee- 
house, Gioldsmith  used  to  write  his 
letters. 

A  word,  ere  this  imperfect  chroni- 
cle of  Old  Fleet  Street  closes,  touch- 
ing the  vicissitudes  that  have  come 
over  its  denizens.  In  the  middle 
ages  we  And  the  guild  of  hat- 
workers  settled  here,  whose  members 
were  signally  worsted  in  an  attempt 
which  they  made  during  the  reign 


of  Edward  U.,  to  obtain  protection 
for  their  trade.  At  the  same  time, 
or  later,  we  hear  of  the  alewivee, 
or  breweresses,  of  Fleet  Street,  being 
in  high  repnte.  Wax-work  exhi- 
bitors have  fixed  tbeix  shows  here 
from  the  sixteenth  century  down- 
wards. Bankers,  represented  by 
Messrs.  Child,  Hoare,  and  their 
brethren,  have  kept  their  treasure 
here  since  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
But  above  all  other  protessions, 
hterature,  &om  the  first  introduc- 
tion of  printing,  evinced  a  preference 
for  Fleet  Street,  which  it  nas  never 
withdrawn.  liichard  Fynson  had  a 
printing  house  at  Temple  Bat  in 
I49J.  Wynkyn  de  Worde  Uved  at 
the  sign  d'  the  Falcon  (now  Falcon 
Court),  and  printed  the  '  Prulye  of 
Tymes  at  the  sygne  of  the  Sonne, 
in  Fleete  Streete.'  Later  on,  Ed- 
mund Curll  published  at  the  Dial 
and  Bible,  by  St  Dunstan's  church. 
Yet  later,  John  Murray,  the  elder, 
sent  forth  '  Childe  Harold,'  from 
Falcon  Court  At  the  sign  of  some 
celestial  or  terrestial  object  in  this 
microcosm  of  Fleet  Street,  has  been 
imprinted  many  a  rare  black-letter 
folio,  beloved  of  bibliomaniacs. 
Eveiy  form  of  serial,  &om  the 
one-ptwed  broadside  to  the  many- 
sheeted  monthly,  has  been  issued 
from  the  Fleet  Street  press.  The 
genius  and  toil  of  font  centuries 
have  hallowed  the  precinct  A  mil- 
lennium hence,  when  the  records  of 
the  nineteenth  century  come  to  be 
incorporated  with  the  Chronicles  of 
Old  Fleet  Street,  it  may  be  that 
many  now  among  the  latest  wiU 
not  then  be  the  least  of  its  literary 
shiinee. 
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THEBE  is  not  in  the  whole 
scheme  of  London  society,  with 
its  mnlti&rioiis  plans  and  arrange- 
ments, a  daily  proceeding  more  re- 
markable than  that  denoted  by  the 
title  of  this  paper.  City  Men— who 
are  they  ?  Where  are  tiieir  homes  ? 
How  £eu:  do  they  go  to  business  in 
the  morning,  and  to  their  own  domi- 
ciles later  in  lie  day?  How  do 
they  travel  ?  In  the  old  times,  the 
distinction  between  the  City  Man  and 
the  West-end^  was  not  very  marked ; 
for  the  nobles  lived  among  the  traders 
in  the  Cily  more  unscrapTilouely 
than  they  do  now.  The  trader,  bnt 
not  as  a  trader,  now  leaves  his  desk 
or  his  coimter  when  his  day's 
labours  are  ended,  and  bends  his 
thoughts  towards  regions  where 
gentflity  if  not  nobility  is  to  be 
found.  He  is  '  Mr/  in  the  City,  but 
'  Esq.'  at  his  home ;  his  daughters 
call  biTn  'papa,'  and  know  very 
little  concerning  the  City  and  its 
usages;  City  churches  they  seldom 
or  never  visit ;  and  of  the  Bank  some 
of  them  affect  to  know  less  than  of 
that  other  bank  'whereon  the  wild 
thyme  blows.' 

It  is  curious  to  trace  the  changes 
in  the  mode  and  degree  to  which 
City  Men  have  assorted  with  the 
aristocracy  in  the  metropohs.  With- 
out going  quite  so  &r  back  as  the 
time  of  our  blue-skinned  ancestors, 
we  shall  find  the  metamorphoses  re- 
markable enough.  In  f^tzstephen's 
time,  in  the  twelfth  century,  the 
nobles  and  tiie  traders  together  lived 
in  the  great  arteries  of  London,  such 
as  Wathng  Street,  Chepe  or  Cheap- 
side,  and  Bishopsgate  Street;  while 
groups  of  dealers  in  certain  com- 
modities, congregating  somewhat  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  bazaar- 
holders  in  the  East,  gave  names  to 
many  other  streets  still  existing. 
The  Thames  was  a  better  high- 
way than  any  other;  and  was  also 
a  playground  for  water-quintain 
and  o&Gr  sporte  in  which  the 
youth  of  London  delighted.  In 
the  next  century  the  fishmongers 
occupied  stalls  up  Fish  Street  to 


Grass  Church  (Graoechurch)  Street, 
where  hay  was  sold ;  and  City  Men 
had  to  work  a  passage  among  the 
fish  as  best  they  could,  to  get  to 
the  London  Bridge  of  those  days. 
If  they  sought  to  reach  Gravesend, 
as  the  first  stage  in  some  long  and 
venturous  journey,  they  (in  the  time 
of  Bichard  the  Second)  paid  two- 
pence for  the  boat-passage,  includ- 
ing each  man  his  truss  of  straw ; 
for  the  boate  had  neither  seats  nor 
beds,  and  the  passenger  endeavouied 
to  keep  himself  tidy  and  comfortable 
under  circumstances  of  no  little 
difficulty.  There  were  no  vehicles 
of  any  kind  for  luxurious,  idle,  or 
hurried  people—folks  either  rode  on 
horseback  or  paddled  through  the 
mud.  After  dark,  the  streete  were 
not  deemed  safe  for  his  Majesty's 
lieges;  for  we  find  a  statute  in 
the  time  of  Edward  the  f^rst  com- 
manding 'that  none  be  so  hardy 
as  to  be  found  going  or  wander- 
ing about  the  streete  of  the  City 
after  curfew  toll'd  at  St.  Martin's- 
le-Grand,  unless  he  be  a  great  man, 
or  other  lawful  person  of  good  re- 
pute, or  their  certain  messengers, 
having  their  warrante  to  go  from 
one  to  another,  witb  lant£om  in 
hand.'  Two  or  three  generations 
later,  Edward  the  Third  caused 
&ggote  to  be  laid  down  in  the  streets 
when  he  went  to  Parliament,  to  pre- 
vent his  horse  from  sticking  in  the 
mire.  In  the  same  reign  a  petition 
was  presented  to  the  king,  com- 
plaining that  the  pubhc  way  from 
Temple  Bar  to  Westminster  was  so 
full  ot  pite  and  sloughs,  and  so  in- 
terrupted by  thickete  and  bushes, 
that  neither  horseman  nor  pedestrian 
could  travel  safely.  Let  our  C^ty 
Man  think  of  this  when  next  he 
hurries  from  Fleet  Street  to  Charing 
Cross.  In  the  fifteenth  century  all 
tiie  region  from  London  Wall  to 
Islington  was  a  morass  or  fen, 
giving  rise  to  the  names  Moor- 
fields  and  Fensbury  or  Finsbury. 
In  141 5,  the  Lord  Mayor  caused  an 
opening  to  be  made  in  the  city  wall, 
and  a  x>06tem  gate  to  be  constructed 
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at  the  spot  which  we  now  recog- 
Bizo  as  Moorgate  Street,  to  lead  to 
a  'causey'  or  causeway  extending 
thence  to  'Iseldon'  and  Haxton. 
City  Men  knew  little  about  this 
region  in  those  days,  except  to  look 
at  thoir  apprentices  engaged  at 
archery  and  bowls  in  summer,  and 
skating  and  sliding  in  winter,  on 
the  Moor  or  Moor-field. 

About  the  year  1500,  or  within  a 
short  period  on  either  side  of  that 
date,  royalty  and  aristocracy  Kved 
in  the  City  to  an  extent  that  we  in 
our  day  are  httle  in  the  habit  of 
supposing.  There  was  the  regal 
Baynard  Castle,  near  St  Paul's. 
There  were  other  royal  residences 
at  Tower  Royal,  Bridewell,  Old 
Jewry,  and  Fish  Street  Hill.  There 
were  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland's 
residence  in  or  near  Monkwcl  1  Street ; 
the  Earl  of  Salisbury's  at  Dow- 
gat-o;  the  Earl  of  Warwick's  in 
Warwick  Lane;  the  Marquis  of 
W^inchester's  in  Austin  Friars ;  Earl 
Ferrers'  in  Lombard  Street;  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland's  in  Fen- 
church  Street ;  the  Eari  of  Wor- 
cester's in  Vintry  Ward;  the  Earl 
of  Ormond's  in  ICnight  Rider  Street ; 
the  Earl  of  Arundel's  in  Token- 
house  Yard.  And  there  was  a 
City  mansion  which  a  few  years  be- 
fore had  boon  inhabited  by  that 
special  Buke  of  Clarence  whom 
schoolboys  always  assodato  (some- 
times almost  enyiously)  with  the 
fiunous  butt  of  malmsey.  Holbom 
and  Fleet  Street  were  rich  in  bishops' 
palaces ;  and,  just  outside  the  City, 
the  Earl  of  Cmven  had  a  mansion 
in  Wych  Strectr— a  region  of  very 
indecorous  reputation  in  later  days. 
Ab  to  the  Strand,  it  became,  during 
this  (the  sixteenth)  century,  almost 
a  line  of  jMlaces  and  mansk)ns  on 
tile  south  side,  with  pleasant  gardens 
extending  down  to  tte  river.  While 
nobles  were  thus  to  so  great  an  ex- 
tent City  Men,  in  relation  to  their 
dwellings,  it  is  no  wonder  that  mer- 
chants and  traders  made  their  do- 
mestic homes  at  their  places  of 
business.  The  Lord  Mayor  and  al- 
dermen thought  not  of  suburban 
villas;  their  wives  and  daughters 
were  in  one  part  of  the  City  house ; 
tiieir  clerks,  shopmen,  workmen,  and 
apprentices  in  another.    They  took 


a  pleasure-excursion,  perhaps,  across 
tl»  fields  to  Clerkenwell  or  Isling- 
ton, but  dreamed  not  of  the  days 
when  those  places,  and  others  &r 
beyond,  would  be  absorbed  in  Lon- 
don. The  main  lines  of  C^ty  street 
were  still  filled  with  walkers,  horse- 
men, and  litters — ^not  with  carriages. 
When  Catherine  of  Castile  came  to 
England  to  be  married  to  Piinoe 
Arthur  in  1501,  she  rode  from  the 
Tower  to  St.  Paul's  on  a  pillion  be- 
hind a  nobleman  selected  by  the 
king,  Henry  tiie  Seventh;  when, 
some  years  Later,  Anne  Boleyne  rose 
to  her  perilous  dignity,  she  rode 
from  the  City  to  Westminster  in  a 
horse-Utter ;  and  when,  many  years 
later  still.  Queen  Elizabeth  went 
into  the  City,  she  rode  on  a  pillion 
behind  her  Chancellor  or  ChambCT- 
lain.  City  Men,  in  Elizabeth's 
time,  not  always  finding  it  con- 
venient to  meet  at  their  own  shops, 
were  wont  to  assemble  in  Lom- 
bard Street,  to  make  their  bar- 
gains and  contracte;  they  met  at 
noon  and  in  tiie  evening;  but,  as 
Stow  tells  us, '  Their  meetings  were 
unpleasant  and  troublesome  by 
reason  of  walking  and  talking  in  an 
open  narrow  street:  being  there 
constrained  either  to  endure  all 
extremities  of  weather,  or  else  to 
shelter  themselves  in  shops.'  A  very 
extraordinary  place  for  business,  at 
or  soon  after  that  time,  was  the  nave 
of  Old  St  Paul's  Cathedral;  and 
pleasure  and  rascality,  too,  as  weU 
as  business.  Dekker  says:  'At 
one  time,  and  in  one  and  tiie  same 
rank,  yea,  foot  by  foot  and  elbow 
by  elbow,  shall  you  see  walldng 
the  knight,  the  gull,  the  gallant, 
the  upstart,  the  gontieman,  the 
clown,  the  captain,  tiie  apple  squire, 
the  lEkwyeVj  the  citizen,  the  bank- 
rout,  the  scholar,  the  doctor,  the 
idiot,  the  ruffian,  the  cheater,  the 
Puritan,  the  cut-throat,'  and  others 
whom  he  queerly  groups:  'and 
thus,  while  Devotion  kneels  at  her 
prayers,  doth  Profanation  walk 
under  her  nave  in  contempt  of 
Rehgion.' 

When  we  i^ss  from  the  days  of 
the  Tudors  to  those  of  the  Stuaurte, 
we  hear  of  a  gradual  migration  of 
the  nobihty  westward,  leaving  the 
City  Men  more  to  themselves.    One 
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cause  of  this  was,  the  mtroductkon 
of  coaches.    Qaeen  Elizaheth  hegaa 
the  inno^vatioii ;   and   her  wealthy 
subjects  were  soon  ready  to  follow 
it      The  coaches  were  wide,  the 
streets  narrow;  the  coaches  either 
inflicted  or  solfered  much  injury; 
the  titled  and  courtly  people  tiiere- 
fore  gave  up  their  City  mansions  to 
merchants  and  traders,  and  went  to 
live  in  the  (then)  genteel   neigh- 
bourhood of   Coyent  Garden    and 
Leicester  Square.    The  Thames  had 
long  been  the  fayourite   highway 
from  east  to  west,  and  the  boat- 
men were  a  numerous  and  flourish- 
ing  fraterni^;    but    the    coaches, 
private  and  lurcd,  now  struck  at  the 
monopoly.  Taylor,  the  '  Water  poet,' 
in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Firsts 
ransacked    the   language    to   find 
words  strong  enough  to  express  his 
hatred  of  them.     He  called  them 
'  hell-carts.'     At  one  time  he  would 
pity  the  riders,  because  '  It  is  a  most 
uneasy  kind  of  passage  in  coaches 
on  the  payed  streets   of  London, 
wherein  men    and  women  are  so 
toese'd,    tumble'd,   jumblo'd,    and 
rumble'd,'  and  where  they  meet  with 
'kennels,    dunghills^   and   uneyen 
ways.'    At  another  he  expressed  a 
doubt  whether  'the  deyil  brought 
tobacco  into  England  in  a  coach,  or 
brought  a  coach  in  a  mist  of  tobacca' 
He  told  of  '  Two  leash  of  oyster- 
wiyes  who  hired  a  coach  to  cany 
them  to  the  Green-goose  Fair  at 
Stratford-le-Bow.      And    as    they 
were  hurried  betwixt  Aldgate  and 
Mile  End,  they  were  so  be-madam'd, 
be-mistress'd,  and  ladyfied  by  the 
beggars,    that  the    fDoliah  women 
began  to  swell  with  a  proud  sup- 
position of  imaginary  greatness,  and 
gave  all  their  money  to  the  mendi- 
canting  canters.'     The  Londoners 
had  been  wont  to  cross  the  water  by 
boat  to  the  theatres  in  Southwark ; 
but  now  they  went  by  coach  oyer 
London  Bridge;    and    Taylor   ex- 
pressed his  bitter  scorn  that — 

*  Fulsome  madams  aod  new  acnrvy  sqnina, 
Sboald  Jolt  the  streets  In  pomp  at  their  desires. 
Like  great  triorophaiit  Tamberlslnes  eaeh  day. 
Drawn  by  the  pampered  Jades  of  Belgia ; 
That  almost  all  the  streets  are  blocked  out- 
right, 
Where  men  con  haidly  pass  from  mom  till 

night, 
While  watermon  want  work.' 


The  City  Men,  during  the  seyen- 
teenth  century,  had  a  reason  of  their 
own  fox  dislilnng  some  of  the  fe^* 
turoe  connected  with  eoaching.  The 
IwpukAion  gzew  in  number,  but  the 
streets  did  not  grow  in  width.  There 
was  more  of  eyerything,  but  the 
thoroughfares  could  not  expand  to 
accommodate  the  increase  —  moire 
shops,  more  stall-keepers,  more  iti- 
nerant dealers  (including,  after  the 
days  of  Sir  Hugh  Myddelton,  water- 
carriers  bringing  New  Eiyer  water 
from  the  seyeral  conduits),  more 
waggons  and  coaches,  more  horse* 
men  and  people.  And  the  state  of 
the  best  streets  was  then  on  a  par 
with  that  of  the  worst  and  poorest 
at  the  present  day  —  rugg^  and 
filthy.  As  to  the  roads  in  what 
were  then  the  outskirts  of  London, 
they  were  mere  sloughs  in  winter, 
scarcely  passable  by  man  or  beast 
There  was  a  waggish  theory  enter- 
tained in  those  days  concerning  the 
long-legged  lasses  of  Sussex — that 
the  length  of  limb  arose  from 
stretching  the  bone  and  tendons  in. 
the  tough  pull  required  to  drag  the 
leg  out  of  the  mud  of  that  countj^ 
at  eyery  step ;  and  there  was  a  fiBur 
lest  London  legs  should  elongate 
from  a  similar  cause. 

City  Men  had  thus  little  either  of 
inducement  or  ficusility,  in  the  seyen- 
teenth   century,    for    residing    &r 
from  their  places  of  business.    Nor 
were  matt^  much  altered  in  the 
eighteenth.    Li  the  first  place,  the 
streets   were    desperately    infested 
with  profligate  characters.    Addison, 
in  the  'Spectator,'  tells  us  of  the 
ruffians  who  called  themselyes  '  Mo- 
hawks,' and  who  were  the  terror  of 
the  streets  during  the  reign  of  Queea 
Anne.    George  the  Seeond's  time  was 
not  much  letter;  for  in  1744  the 
Lord  Mayor  went  up  with  an  ad* 
dress  to  the  king,  praying  for  better 
protection  of  the  City  streets  from. 
brutal  outrage.    Highway  robberies 
in  Hyde  Park  and  May  Fair  were 
frequent  about  the  middle  of  the 
century;   and  at  dififerent  periods 
in  l^e   reigns   of  the  first   three 
Georges  the   noted  highwaymen — 
Turpin,  Bradshaw,  Duyal,  Macheath, 
Maclean,  and   the   like— were  yir- 
tually  lords  oyer  the  open  places 
near  the  metropolis.     The  proprie- 
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tors  of  Banelagh,  Yanzhall,  Sad- 
ler's Wells,  and  Belsize  Ghirdeiis 
were  wont  to  employ  stout  resolute 
fellows  to  protect  the  roads  in  the 
evening,  as  a  means  of  goarding 
-visitors  to  and  from  those  places  of 
amusement,  which  were  m  those 
days  £eu:  away  from  town.  In  the 
next  place  the  streets  were  only  a 
little  better  than  in  the  preceding 
century,  in  all  that  regarded  &cili- 
ties  for  movement.  Kennels  ran 
along  the  middle  of  every  street; 
foot -pavements  there  were  none; 
the  loadway,  if  paved  at  all,  was 
always  rugged  and  fall  of  hollows; 
posts  and  palings  alone  shielded 
the  foot-passengers  from  the  ve- 
hicles; crazy  sign -boards  swung 
uneasily  overhead ;  spouts  poured 
down  rain-water  on  the  unlucky 
way&rers ;  bulks  and  shop  projec- 
tions narrowed  the  already  too  nar- 
row way ;  and  mobs  filled  the 
streets  in  search  of  the  excitement 
caused  by  the  pUloiy,  the  stocks, 
executions,  and  bonfires.  Hogarth's 
pictures  are  fall  of  such  indica- 
tions of  blocked-up  streets.  London 
Bridge,  the  only  land  artery  south- 
wurd  imtil  the  opening  of  West- 
minster Bridge  in  1750,  was  such  an 
artery  aa  we  can  now  hardly  conceive. 
Lof^  houses  lined  the  bridge  on  both 
sides,  with  many  ponderous  arches 
overhead  to  prevent  them  from  DbJI- 
ing  in ;  the  width  of  the  street-way 
was  only  from  twelve  to  tweniy  feet; 
it  was  perilous  to  vehicles,  owing  to 
the  lowness  of  the  arches  overh^ ; 
and  foot  passengers  coidd  only  wiJk 
in  safety  by  following  in  the  muddy 
wake  of  slow-going  vehicles.  Char- 
ing Gross  was  a  mud-pond.  The 
Earl  of  Tyrconnel,  in  a  speech  in 
the  House  of  Lords  in  1 74  z ,  adverting 
to  the  difficulties  encountered  by 
members  going  to  and  from  the 
house,  said:  'The  filth  of  some 
parts,  and  the  inequality  and  rug- 
gedness  of  others,  cannot  but  in  the 
^es  of  foreigners  disgrace  our  na- 
tion, and  inclme  them  to  imagiQe  us 
a  people,  not  only  without  deUcacy, 
but  without  government — a  herd  of 
barbarians  in  a  colony  of  Hotten- 
tots.' Caroline,  queen  of  George  the 
Second,  was  often  mud-bound  till 
extra  help  could  be  obtained,  on  her 
way  from  St.  James's  Palace  to  Ken- 


sing^n  Palace.  Lord  Harvey,  in 
the  same  reign,  wrote  from  Kensing- 
ton :  '  The  road  between  this  place 
and  London  is  grown  so  in&mously 
bad  that  we  live  here  in  the  same 
sohtude  as  we  would  do  if  cast  on  a 
rockin  the  middleof  the  ocean ;  and 
all  the  Londoners  tell  us  that  there 
is  between  them  and  us  an  impas- 
sable gulf  of  mud.' 

During  the  long  reign  of  George  the 
Third  matters  mended,  dowly  but 
surely.  The  paving  became  better ; 
the  lighting  improved,  though  the 
street-lamps  were  miserable  afifairs 
imtil  the  days  of  gas ;  foot  passen* 
gers  learned  to  know  what  flag  pave- 
ment meant ;  scavengers  became  an 
institution ;  cobblers'  stalls  and  pro- 
jecting sheds  disappeared  a  uttle 
from  the  fronts  of  houses ;  swinging 
sign-boards  less  frequently  threat- 
ened to  £eJ1  on  the  heads  of  those 
beneath ;  and  the  police  obtained  a 
better  hold  over  street  ruffians.  Ne- 
vertheless, the  width  of  street  did  not 
increase  so  rapidly  as  the  number 
of  vehicles;  and  tibere  was  a  good 
deal  of  thronging  and  collisiQn. 
Horace  Walpole  wrote  to  Miss  Berry 
in  1791 :  '  I  believe  you  will  think 
the  town  cannot  hold  all  the  inha- 
bitants, so  prodigiously  the  popula- 
tion is  augmented Indeed,  the 

town  is  so  extended  that  the  breed 
of  chairs  is  ahnost  lost ;  for  Hercules 
and  Atlas  could  not  carry  anybody 
from  one  end  of  the  enormous  capital 
to  the  other.'  He  probably  did  not 
dream  how  fally  his  hap-hazard  pro- 
phecy was  to  be  realized,  that '  there 
will  soon  be  one  street  from  London 
to  Brentford— ay,  and  from  London 
to  every  village  ten  miles  round.' 
Still,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  villages  so  implied  were  really 
viUages  in  those  days,  too  &r  from 
the  City  to  constitute  convenient 
residences  for  City  Men. 

And  this  introduces  us  to  one  of 
the  chief  modem  features  of  Lon- 
don life — ^the  vehicular.  The  hack- 
ney coach,  the  cab,  the  stage-coach, 
the  omnibus — ^what  have  they  done, 
and  what  are  they  doing,  for  City 
Men?  The  first  coach-stand  was 
established  in  London  about  two 
hundred  and  thirty  years  ago;  it 
was  near  the  'Mkypole/  in  the 
Strand.      Just   two   centuries  ago 
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there  were  fhiee  hnndied  faaokziey 
coaches ;  and  by  the  lapse  of  another 
century  their  number  nad  increased 
to  nine  hundred.  They  were,  from 
the  first,  yehicles  of  a  yery  doubtful 
character,  ncketty  and  creaky  in  the 
joints,  mnsly  and  fusty  in  the  inte- 
rior, and  slow  in  their  moyements 
Ladies  and  old  folks  used  them,  but 
they  were  neyer  lai^ly  patronized 
by  City  Men.  In  &ot.  City  Men 
were  plagued  by  them,  for  they 
blocked  up  the  narrow  streets  in  an 
inoonyenient  way;  moreoyer,  the 
fate  charged  was  too  high  to  be 
borne  as  a  oLaily  practice  by  the 
ayerage  of  traders.  Two  or  three 
years  ago,  the  chiefis  of  the  carriage 
tax  de|)artment  reported  that  there 
was  still  one  hackney  coach  left  in 
London.  May  its  sluMiow  neyer  be 
less — ^may  it  Hye  for  eyer,  and  be 
preeeryed  in  some  museum  as  a  me- 
morial of  the  past !  The  swift-going 
single-horse  cab  has  risen  on  the 
reins  of  the  old  creeping  pair-horse 
coach.  It  was  just  about  K>rty  years 
ago  that  the  first  cab  {cabriolet  de 
place,  as  their  Parisian  inyentors 
called  them)  made  its  appearance  in 
London.  Ijiere  are  now  more  than 
fiye  thotisand  of  them.  Queer-look- 
ing things  some  of  them  haye  been 
-Hsuch  as  the  hooded  chaise,  with  the 
driyer  sitting  on  the  same  seat  as  his 
fate;  the  chaise  with  the  awkward 
little  driyer's  seat  sticking  out  on  the 
right-hand  side ;  and  the  slice  from 
an  omnibus,  wii^  just  room  for  two 
persons  sitting  opposite  each  other, 
and  the  driyer  in  fixml  We  haye, 
howeyer,  now  settled  down  with  the 
'four-wheeler,'  the  most  useful  of 
the  whole  group;  and  the  dashing 
'  Hansom,'  tilie  &yourite  of  fiist  men, 
and  the  terror  of  women  and  chil- 
dren at  the  street  crossingB.  The 
Janrey  of  the  old  days  was  an  irre- 
claimable fellow;  the  only  way  to 
polish  him  was  to  improye  him  off 
the  &oe  of  the  earth.  Gabby  is 
a  little  better;  he  is  (sometimes) 
amenable  to  reason ;  and  one  cause 
of  this  is  that  City  Men  haye  taken 
him  in  hand.  Such  men,  whose 
time  ia  of  much  yalue,  spend  many 
a  shilling  in  cabs  while  permeating 
the  maze  of  streets  in  the  metro- 
polis ;  and  the  driyers,  knowing  Uiat 
these  customers  are  not  to  be  trified 


witti,  axe  learning  to  be  dyil,  and  to 
pnsh  along  as  quickly  as  the  throng 
will  let  them.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark that  no  extension  of  railway 
and  omnibus  systems  will  destroy 
the  usefulness  of  hired  yehides 
which  may  be  ordered  to  any  street, 
and  through  any  route,  at  the  bid- 
ding of  the  fiEire. 

The  stage-coach  is  another  British 
institution  which  City  Men  know 
something  about  In  fad,  the  cus- 
tom of  City  traders  haying  suburban 
residences  depended  yery  mndi  on 
the  establishment  of  yehicles  which 
would  go  and  return  at  certam  de- 
finite hours  of  the  day.  There  are 
old  bankers  and  bankers'  clerks  still 
liying  who  remember  when  there 
were  only  two  or  three  stage-coaches 
running  from  Faddington  to  the 
Bank,  making  one  journey  each  per 
day  in  each  direction,  at  fues  of  tvro 
shillii^  inside  and  eighteenpenoe 
out  It  was  only  a  few  years  earlier 
than  the  time  here  referred  to  that 
the  Faddington  trade  was  in  the  state 
described  by  Mr.  Smiles  in  his 
'Liyes  of  the  Engineers,' — a  work 
that  renders  engineering  ahnost  as 
Lt  to  read  as  a  story:   'Fad- 


)n  was  in  the  country,  and  the 
communication  with  it  was  kept  up 
by  means  of  a  daily  stage — a  lum- 
bering yehide,  driyen  by  its  pro- 
prietor— ^which  was  heayily  dragged 
into  the  Gily  in  the  morning,  down 
Gray's  Inn  Lane,  with  a  rest  at  the 
"Blue  Fosts,"  Holbom  Bars,  to giye 
passengers  an  opportunity  of  doing 
their  shopping.  The  morning  jour- 
ney was  performed  in  two  hours  and 
a  half,  "quick  time,"  and  the  return 
journey  in  the  eyening  in  about 
three  hours.'  But  bettor  days  were 
coming.  By  degrees,  stage-coaches 
a  little  more  rapid  in  moyement  be- 
came numerous,  and  most  of  the 
yillages  around  the  metropolis  could 
boast  of  one  or  more  of  tiiem. 
Quiet  and  cliquish  aflEairs  th^y  were. 
On  their  journey  np  to  town  in  the 
morning,  the  same  Oily  Men  occu- 
pied the  same  seats  day  after  day, 
and  had  the  same  kind  of  ikmi1in.r 
chat  with  the  same  coachman.  The 
insiders,  paying  a  littie  higher  fate, 
were  more  deferentially  treated  than 
the  outsiderB  j  and  the  driyer  would 
sometimes  wait  awhile  to  enable  these 
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grand  people  ta  fimsh  their  bteak&st 
and  dcm  their  oyerooats. 

Citj  Men  first  used  dmnibnses  a 
little  more  than  tlurty  years  agoc 
Poor  ShiUiheer  mnst  rank  with 
many  other  inventors  who  have 
drained  their  own  pockets  in  schemes 
which  eventually  benefited  the  pub* 
lie.  He  put  on  an  omnibus  (people 
did  not  till  long  afterwards  indulge 
in  the  pert  ablaeviation '  bus')  from 
Greenwich  to  Charing  Cross,  asd 
then  another  firam  Paddington  to* 
the  Bank.  How  the  stage-coachmen 
jeered  him!  How  they  'nursed* 
him,  threatened  him,  opposed  him, 
obstrueted  his  horses,  injured  his 
vehicle!  He  could  not  stand  it; 
he  withdrew  from  the  contest,  but 
not  before  the  pabhe  had  shown 
unmistakably  that  they  preferred 
omnibuses  to  stag&rcoaches.  The 
stage  masters  took  the  hint,  and  be- 
came '  bos'  masters.  Year  by  year 
did  the  number  increase,  as  well  as 
the  routes  which  they  foUowed ;  and 
now  that  they  are  fifteen  or  sixteen 
hnndred  strong,  it  requires  a  City 
Man  to  understand  them  all.  Funck 
informs  us  that  old  women  (of  both 
sexes)  are  sometimes  driven  from 
Eegent  Circus  to  Chelsea  as  the 
nearest  way  to  the  Bank ;  and  those 
who  are  not  old  women  have  suffi- 
cient difficulty  in  diBCiiminating  be- 
tween the  varions  groups  of  omni- 
buses. But  City  Men  are  seldom 
deceived  in  these  matters:  it  is  a 
part  of  their  daily  duiy  to  know  ex- 
actly where  and  when  such  and  such 
'bases'  pass, for  the  knowledge  saves 
time,  and  time  is  money.  It  is  quite 
a  sight  to  be  near  the  Bank  from  nine 
to  elenren  in  the  morning,  and  from 
four  to  Biz  in  the  evening.  This 
wonderfrd  heart  draws  in  tiie  com- 
'  mercial  Mood  from  eYsry  parish  or 
hamlet,  village  or  town,  within  ten 
mfles*  distttioe;  and  six  or  eight 
lionrs  afberwards  it  sends  forth  the 
same  bkx)d  through  the  same  chan- 
nels to  the  same  plaeea 

City  Men  also  know  what  river 
traffic  means.  The  steamers  bring 
them  to  London  ]&rklge  every  few 
minutes,  and  at  very  tiifiing  charges. 
Kew,  Hammersmith,  and  Putney, 
Wandsworth,  Battersea,  and  Chelsea, 
Pimlico,  Yauxhall,  and  Westminstex 
— ^all  pour  out  their  living  streams 


on  the  'fiiknt  highway.'  And  so 
likeiwise  da  a  mnltitiLde  of  places  on 
the  banks  (A  the  river  below  bridge 
—  Gravesend,  Greenhithp^  Eiitii, 
Ptirfleet,  Woolwich,  Greenwich,  &c. 
To  see  the  steamers  at  the  nartiunn 
fool  of  London  Bridge  is  ahnost  as 
great  a  sight  in  its  wi^  as  that  of  the 
omnibases  at  the  Bank.  How  the 
people  press  on,  along  the  narrow 
gangway,  over  the  dumb-lighter,  up 
steps^-a  jiEun  of  humanity  1 

But  who  is  to  count  tiie  number 
of  City  Men  who  now  come  int» 
town  in  the  morning  by  rail,  and  the 
various  arteries  through  which  they 
flow  ?  Dominie  Sampson's  exclama- 
tion is  the  only  one  applicable  here. 
Let  us  see.  The  Eastern  Counties 
Station  in  Shoreditch  is  not  a  love- 
able  spot,  nor  is  the  Blackwall  in 
Fenchurch  Street  much  better ;  yet 
have  they  taught  us  to  regard  Essex 
as  a  suburb  of  London.  A  steam- 
boat rapidly  crosses  the  Thames 
from  the  great  arsenal,  and  then 
the  North  Woolwich  train  starts; 
gathering  np  its  people  from  differ- 
ent points  on  either  side  of  the 
strange  river  Lea,  it  deposita  its 
living  burden  at  Shoreditch  os  Fen- 
church Street,  as  the  case  may 
be,  liicre  leaving  them  to  ramify 
throughout  the  Cify.  Another 
steam-boat  rapidly  crosses  the 
Thames  from  Gravesend,  and  then 
the  Tilbmry  train  starts;  drawing  in 
City  Men  and  other  men  from 
Gmys  and  Purfleet,  from  Bainham 
and  Barking,  from  East  Ham  and 
West  Ham,  from  Plaistow  and 
Bromley,  the  tzain  brings  its  sizeam 
to  the  great  London  vortex.  Nay, 
even  Southend  claims  to  be  a  sabuib 
of  the  metropolis;  for  one  of  tikd 
commercial  magnates  of  the  day — 
Sir  Morton  Pete — ^has  bnilt  a  bEOS 
new  Chfton,  gs  Cliflkown,  near  it; 
and  to  induce  Londaners  to  take 
these  houses  as  fam^  xesidenoesy 
he  offers  to  bring  the  husbands  up 
to  busiDesB  by  rail  qyoj  morning 
for  something  like  sixpence  per  jour- 
ney, and  in  something  like  an  hour 
smd  a  quarter,  despite  the  distance 
of  forl^-fonr  miles.  He  asserts  that 
Paterfiunilias  will  find  it  cheaiper  in 
the  end  to  do  this  than  to  hve  in 
town,  because  wife  and  dnldien 
will  thereby   patronize  sea-oir  in- 
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stead  of  doctors.  Then  the  Eastern 
Comities  proper  (sometimes  impro- 
per) bfiags  up  its  Barking  and  U- 
ford  people,  aiKi  the  folks  of  Strat- 
ford and  Bow— but,  truth  to  tell, 
this  is  not  a  good  City  Man's  line. 
A  better  ss  the  Epping  railway, 
which,  though  not  springing  from 
quite  so  great  a  distance  as  liie  tra- 
ditional land  of  pork  sausages,  does 
nevertheless  gather  all  the  City  Men 
from  their  snuggeries  in  and  around 
Epping  Forest  and  Woodford  and 
Wanstead,  and  deposit  them  b^ 
times  in  the  morning  at  Shoreditch 
or  Fenchurch  Street  Then  the 
Cambridge  line  begins  ite  cheap 
trains  at  the  stations  near  the  source 
of  the  New  River,  about  Ware 
and  St.  Margaret's,  and  clears  the 
country  of  its  City  Men  from  all  the 
parts  round  about  Waltham  Abbey, 
Cheehunt,  Enfield,  Edmonton,  Tot- 
tenham, and  Lea  Bridge. 

Turning  from  the  east  to  the 
north,  and  watching  the  two  great 
stations  which  stand  jealously  near 
each  other,  at  King's  Cross  and 
Euston  Square,  we  find  this  liEict 
made  evident — that  the  companies 
owning  the  long  lines  do  not  much 
care  for  suburban  traffic.  Still,  they 
help  to  fill  the  great  metropolitan 
reservoir  erery  morning.  The  one, 
starting  its  City  Men's  trains  from 
about  Welwyn,  picks  up  from  Luton 
and  Hertford,  from  Hatfield  and 
Bamet,  from  Southgate,  and  Hom- 
sey,  and  HoUoway,  and  pours  out 
the  passengers  at  King's  Cross.  The 
other,  beginning  its  short  trains 
(say)  at  St  Albans  or  Boxmoor, 
finds  that  Watford  and  Bushey, 
Pinner  and  Harrow,  Sudbury  and 
Willesden,  do  their  little  b^t  tr>- 
wards  filling  London  every  morning. 
Another  vast  concern,  similarly 
struggling  for  the  northern  as  well 
as  many  other  kinds  of  long  traffic, 
would  know  more  about  (Sty  Men 
if  its  terminus  were  not  so  far 
distant  The  Great  Western  is  of 
course  the  railway  here  implied. 
The  regal  Windsor,  and  many 
pleasant  spots  around  it,  together 
with  the  angler's  pet  pUices  about 
Cookham  and  Maidenhead,  and  Ux- 
bridge  and  Hanwell  and  Ealing, 
all  help  to  swell  Hie  stream;  but 
then  it  is  hard  work  to  get  from 


the  Paddington  Staiacm  to  the  busy 
haunts. 

What  must  w©  say,  however, 
what  can  we  say,  of  tibe  roundabout 
line  which  deserves  the  naiSEie  of  the 
East  West  North  [Central  Junctiozi 
Continuation  Bailway?  Not  only 
does  it  carry  a  prodigious  numbcor 
of  CSty  Men  to  and  fro  betweai 
their  homes  and  their  places  of  busi- 
ness, but  it  seems  ready  to  carry 
anybody  anywhere.  No  sooner  is  a 
tnun  started,  than  it  stops,  puts  out 
three  or  four  dozen  passengers,  takes 
in  an  equal  number,  and  off  again ; 
stops  again  in  three  minutes,  ex- 
changes  its  doz^s  or  scores,  and 
again  off;  again  stops  in  Uiree  or 
four  minutes,  and  so  on,  over  and 
overi^ain.  Its  'mission'  seems  to  be 
to  set  all  the  northern  suburbs  into 
a  ferment  from  eight  in  the  morning 
till  eleven  in  the  evening.  Every 
quarter  of  an  hour  throughout  the 
livelong  day,  in  both  directions,  are 
long  trains  engaged  in  this  hurly- 
burly.  Elampstead  Boad  begins  it ; 
Camden  Town  keeps  it  up;  Cale- 
donian Eoad  and  Islington  continue 
it ;  Stoke  Newington  and  Kingsland 
do  their  part;  Hackney  and  Victoria 
Park  will  not  be  forgotten ;  and  so, 
after  including  Bow  and  Stepney, 
out  pours  the  flood  of  people  finally 
into  the  City.  This  is  fee  busy  half, 
but  it  is  not  the  only  one ;  for,  by  a 
most  wonderful  dispensation  of  en- 
gineers, Twickenham  has  been  united 
with  Fenchurch  Street  by  way  of 
Hamx)stead!  Quietly  going  nearly 
east^vmrd,  over  the  Thames  from 
Twickenham  to  Eicfamond,  and 
thence  to  Mortkike  and  Barnes,  the 
line  suffers  a  painfully-sudden  an- 
guter  shoot  towards  the  north-west, 
which  carries  it  past  Chiswick  to 
Brentford.  Here  another  dislocating 
twist  turns  it  to  the  north-east  to- 
wards Acton,  where  it  receives  a 
Hammersmith  tributaiy  in  some 
mysterious  way ;  it  woiks  past  the 
Edgeware  and  Finchley  Boads  to 
Hampstead,  where  a  tunnel  allows 
it  to  find  its  way  into  law  ground ; 
and  then,  taking  a  resolute  southerly 
bend,  it  proceeds  to  Kentish  Town 
and  to  the  North  London  line  at 
Camden  Town.  It  is  an  amazing 
affidr,  a  sort  of  distorted  figure  of  to 
thrown  on  its  face ;  yet  it  appears  to 
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have  its  merite,  for  City  Men  do  work 
their  way  from  |  Twickenham  and 
Bichmond  by  its  means. 

But  the  southern  railways  are  far 
more  remarkable  than  the  northern 
as  City  Men's  lines.  One  reason  for 
this  is,  that  Surrey  and  Kent  are 
beautiM  coimties  for  suburban 
villas.  The  South- Western  brings 
to  Waterloo  Station  large  numbers 
of  morning  passengers,  who,  if  not 
all  City  Men,  are  business  men  be- 
longing to  the  same  general  class. 
There  is  the  Windsor  line,  accom- 
modating also  Datchet  and  Egham, 
Virginia  Water  and  Staines ;  there  is 
the  '  loop-line,'  as  they  call  it,  sweep- 
ing into  its  grasp  all  the  City  Men 
from  Hounslow,  Isleworth,  Brent- 
ford, Kew,  and  Chiswick;  there  is 
the  Bichmond  line,  serving  Mortlake, 
Barnes,  and  Putney ;  and  there  are 
other  lines,  by  which  Hampton  Court, 
Kingston,  Epsom,  Morden,  Mitcham, 
Wimbledon,  and  Wandsworth  pour 
forth  their  momingpassengers  to 
Waterloo  Bridge.  This  station  is, 
however,  not  to  be  compared  with 
the  extensive  group  at  London 
Bridge,  where  four  companies  have 
melted  into  two,  which  divide  be- 
tween them  an  immense  station,  now 
too  small  even  in  its  immensity. 
Three  or  four  years  ago  the  South- 
western were  justified  in  boastijig 
that /out  millicn  passengers  went  to 
or  from  their  Waterloo  Station 
yearly ;  but  then  the  group  of  nortii 
and  east  suburbs  contributed  deven 
millions  to  the  Fenchurch  Station ; 
and  the  southern  counties  fourteen 
millions  to  that  at  London  Bridge  1 
The  Brighton  Comi)any,  by  possess- 
ing the  Croydon  and  Epsom  Bail- 
way,  and  also  l^e  brancn  past  the 
Crystal  Palace  to  Pimlico,  have  made 
Epsom,  EweU,  Cheam,  Sutton,  Cars- 
balton,  Croydon,  Norwood,  Streat- 
ham,  Sydenham,  and  Forest  Hill 
virtually  suburbs  of  London.  Nay, 
Brighton  is  so  likewise ;  for  a  morn- 
ing express  brings  up  its  City  Men 
to  London  Bridge  in  an  hour  and  a 
quarter  —  insomuch  that  Brighton 
has  become  London -«uper- Mare. 
The  South-Eastem  probably  beats 
even  the  Brighton  as  a  City  Men's 
line.  If  we  trace  on  a  map,  or  in 
Bradshaw,  the  Greenwich  branch, 
the    Mid    Kent    branch,   and    the 


North  Kent  branch  asfiur  as  Graves- 
end,  we  shall  find  about  twenty 
stations,  every  one  of  which  is  the 
centre  of  a  district  that  pours  forth 
itsCityMeninthemonmig.  Country 
hamlets  have  become  towns  of  villas; 
pleasant  residential  spots  appear 
where  fields  and  woods  used  a  few 
years  ago  to  reign  in  their  loneli- 
ness—and all  owing  to-  the  Bail- 
ways. 

There  is  no  miBtalring  City  Men 
at  the  London  Bridge  Station.  Some- 
thing in  or  upon  them,  something 
roimd  or  about  them,  marks  them 
off  as  a  special  class.  They  are  not 
to  be  conlbunded  with  the  suburban 
people  who  come  to  London  for 
pleasure,  or  to  purchase  goods  for 
their  suburban  shops.  Whether 
from  the  Greenwich  line,  or  the 
North  Kent,  or  the  Mid  Kent — 
whether  from  the  Norwood  and 
Streatham,  or  the  Croydon  and 
Epsom,  it  is  all  the  same :  the  City 
Men  are  mi  generis.  They  pour  out 
of  different  doorways  and  gateways, 
walk  determinedly  on^  at  a  smart 
pace,  descend  by  tiie  sloping  road  to 
the  clock-tower,  disre^urd  the  cabs 
and  'buses,  and  so  get  upon  the 
bridge.  This  is  a  fine  place  to  see 
them.  When  the  great  fire  at 
Cotton's  Wharf  occuned  in  June 
last,  the  City  Men  just  glanced 
round  at  it  as  they  came  over  the 
bridge;  but  it  was  only  a  glance, 
for  they  could  not  stop  to  stare. 
Whether  with  overcoats  or  Inver- 
ness capes,  wnmpers  or  mackin- 
toshes, tne  City  Men  on  the  bridge 
are  to  be  detected  from  the  other 
way£Baers.  L^gings,  knickerbock- 
ers, sticks,  umbrellas,  small  black 
bags  (City  Men  have  discarded  car- 
pet-bagsV  all  may  be  seen  worn  or 
carried  oy  the  passengers  passing 
over  the  bridge ;  yet  even  these  do 
not  disturb  the  special  identity.  Not 
so  much  in  the  things  themselves,  as 
in  the  way  in  which  they  are  borne 
along,  is  ^q  distinction  maintained. 
The  City  Men — going  to  Mark  Lane 
to  attend  to  matters  of  com  and 
flour,  to  Mincing  Lane  for  grocery 
and  spice  dealings,  to  the  wine  region 
aroimd  Trinity  Square,  to  the  foreign 
merchants'  region  in  Winchester 
Street  and  Austin  Friars,  to  the 
banking  region  of  Lombard  Street^ 
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to  the  shipping  region  at  the  docks 
and  wham,  to  the  black  diamond 
region  at  the  Coal  Exchange,  to  the 
spMnilatiye  region  around  Capel 
(>>urt,  to  the  textile  goods  region 
about  Cheapside  and  Ckumon  Street 
— ^they  all  cross  London  Bridge  with 
an  air  and  manner  not  to  be  mi&- 
tmderstood.  The  junior  clerks  and 
assistants  are  early;  they  may  be 
seen  by  eight  o'clock  or  so,  in  small 
numbers.  Generally  the  mightier 
men  are  the  later ;  but  whether  of  ten 
thousand  a  year  or  of  fifly  jpounds, 
they  throng  more  thickly  towards 
nine,  and  still  more  so  towards  the 
hour  of  ten.  Every  man  has  a  watch 
which  is  tolerably  reliable ;  but 
every  man  glances  up  at  the  clock 
as  he  passes,  just  to  verify  his  own 
timekeeper.  No  one  is  ever  too 
early  at  his  of&oe  orcoimting-house; 
each  generally  cuts  it  pretty  closely 
in  meteing  out  his  time ;  hence  there 
is  no  lingering  on  the  way  from  the 
station.  On  the  arrival-platform  it- 
self the  bustie  is  so  great  that  none 
but  the  initiated  can  tell  City  Men 
from  other  men;  everyone  is  scram- 
bling past  every  one  eSse ;  everybody 
wants  to  get  out  first;  imlway  por- 
ters jostie  and  are  jostied ;  if  any 
cab-x)eople  are  among  them,  they 
have  to  reach  their  cabs  under  diffi- 
culties ;  and  quick-sighted  quiet 
police,  in  plain  dress  or  blue  dress, 
are  watchfrd  as  to  the  presence  of 
any  of  those  queer  characters  who 
sometimes  look  out  for  prey  at  these 
places.  When,  however,  the  flood 
IS  poured  out  into  the  open  air,  and 
reaches  the  bridge,  then  do  the  City 
Men  show  their  force — separated  by 
an  imdefinable  personality  from  wes^ 
end  people,  country  people,  and  lei- 
surely people.  The  little  black  bag 
which  some  carry  may  contain  pro- 
fessional or  business  papers,  or  a  few 
articles  of  clean  linen  for  special  oc- 
casions, or  perchance  something  in  a 
sandwich-case  or  a  sherry-flask  for 
luncheon — we  know  not ;  but  the 
bag  has  something  about  it  which 
seems  to  say,  'I  am  a  City  Man's 
hag.' 

There  are  some  remarkable  fa- 
cilities yet  in  store  for  Ciiy  Men,  in 
reference  to  their  means  of  going  to 
and  returning  from  business.  The 
Metropolitan  Bailway  promises  to  do 


much  for  them.  At  present  we 
know  of  it  only  as  a  nuisance.  We 
have  seen  Marylebone  and  St.  Pan- 
das churches  on  the  verge  of  gaping 
precipices,  Hampstead  and  Totten- 
ham Court  Boads  in  a  whirl  of  con- 
fosion.  King's  Cross  blocked  up  for 
months  together,  omnibus  drivers 
hovering  between  despair  and  curs- 
ing, and  Coppice  Bow  really  in  a 
dimgerous  stete  for  the  ill-used  in- 
habitants. All  may,  perhaps,  be 
bright  again  afber  a  time ;  and  tiien, 
if  promises  should  be  fulfilled,  the 
Cify  Men  from  the  Great  Western 
region  will  plunge  into  the  under- 
ground railway  at  Paddington  for 
Farringdon  Street,  and  from  the 
Great  Northern  region  at  King's 
Cross.  Then,  when  the  Chatham 
and  Dover  Company's  operations  are 
finished,  another  stream  will  be 
brought  to  the  same  Farringdon 
Street  Station  from  Kent  and  Surrey, 
depositing  the  City  Men  from  their 
Cray,  and  Broml^,  and  Sydenham, 
and  Dulwich,  and  Camberwell  homes 
at  a  spot  within  two  or  three  fur- 
longs of  St  Paxd's. 

Out  of  evil  comes  good.  The 
South-Eastem  Company  has  been 
hard-pressed  by  the  Chatham  line, 
but  me  pressure  has  been  bravely 
borne.  There  is  no  calculating  tiie 
flood  of  traffic  that  will  pass  over 
this  Company's  metropolitan  hues 
by-and-by.  An  extension  is  being 
made  from  the  London  Bridge  Sta- 
tion to  Charing  Cross,  accommodat- 
ing on  its  way  the  Borough  Boad, 
Blackfriars  Boad,  and  Waterloo 
Boad,  and  uniting  with  the  South- 
western terminus  at  Waterloo.  Then 
there  will  be  another  extension  to 
Cannon  Street,  within  two  or  three 
himdred  yards  of  the  Mansion  House, 
the  Bank,  the  Exchange,  and  the 
very  heart  of  City  business.  The 
station  hereabouts  will  be  a  good 
reminder  of  days  long  gone  by,  and 
of  the  contrast  between  the  past  and 
the  present ;  for  it  will  be  close  to 
that  fjEunous  old  London  Stone  which 
sixteen  centuries  ago .  served  as  a 
mtUiarium,  or  central  milestone, 
from  which  all  tiie  Boman  roads 
out  of  London  were  measured.  Two 
entirely  new  and  distinct  bridges 
will  be  built  across  the  Thames  for 
these  purposes.     What  prodigious 
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trade  there  'will  be !  The  Cily  Mm 
from  Kent  and  Sinrey  "will  be 
brought  ahnost  to  the  doors  of  their 
bnsinesB  establishmentB,  without 
being  hustled  on  foot  oyer  London 
Bridge.  No  less  than  ttoo  thousand 
omnibus-loads  of  people  now  tuscend 
or  alight  daily  at  the  London  Bridge 
station;  or  at  least  the  omnibuses 
are  there  one  thousand  times  in  a 
day,  whether  laden  partially  or 
wholly ;  and  City  Men  have  to  bear 
the  difficulty  of  strolling  against 
them  on  the  bridge.  Again:  there 
are  considerably  more  than  a  hun- 
dred thousand  persons  who  cross 
London  Bridge  every  day  on  foot; 
and  <»i  a  bright  Monday  in  summer, 
when  excursionists  and  Crystal  Pa- 
lace visitors  muster  in  great  force, 
the  number  is  swelled  to  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand — to  the  discomfort 
of  City  Men,  who  desire  to  cover  the 
distance  between  the  station  and 
their  place  of  business  in  as  few 
minutes  as  possible.  Cannon  S<zeet 
will  have  something  to  .say  to  this 
in  a  year  or  two.  And  then  Cannon 
Street  will  also  have  its  twopenny  or 
threepenny  railway  ride  to  Charing 
Cross.  Again :  the  business  men  of 
the  West  End — the  thousands  of 
clerks  in  the  various  government 
offices,  and  the  thousands  of  well-to- 
do  shopkeepers — ^will  be  brought 
from  their  suburban  residences  to 
the  best  possible  spot  for  a  station 
in  the  western  half  of  the  metr(^)olis. 
We  can  £uicy,  too,  the  glories  of 
Charing  Cross  Station  on  an  Easter 
Monday,  or  Whit  Monday,  when 
holiday  feces  shine  with  glee ;  but  it 
is  business  men  only  tliat  are  here 
t^ked  about  The  heart  of  City 
trade  will  continue  to  beat  just 
where  it  now  is  for  untold  ages  to 
come,  unless  reasonable  prophecy  be 
&lsified  by  some  agencies  equally 
untold ;  and  as  the  City  really  can- 
not give  home-«coommodation  to  the 
traders,  even  if  they  were  dieposed  to 
accept  it,  the  traders  must  e'en  come 
into  the  City  in  the  morning,  and 
their  transit  must  be  provided  for. 


Note,  The  above  sketch  is  com- 
plete for  Hie  purpose  intended.    If, 


however,  any  reader  of '  London  So- 
ciety '  were  to  dip  a  little  beneath 
the  6ur£eK^,  he  would  find  the  sub- 
urban railways  to  constitute  a  really 
wonderful  system,  such  as  has  no 
jMcrallel  in  the  wcnrld.  City  men 
claim  for  their  suburban  London 
everything  between  Windsor  and 
Oravesend,  WalHiam  Abbey  and 
Epsom,  and  even  still  farther.  Our 
map  has  no  less  than  170  little  black 
dote  to  denote  the  railway  stations 
within  those  limite;  and  even  this 
prodigious  number  leaves  a  few  near 
t^  centre  umnarked  for  want  of  space. 
It  may  be  worth  while  to  mention 
the  names  of  the  companies  to  which 
the  several  lines  belong,  with  re- 
ference to  the  numerals  on  the  map : 
— I.  Great  Western;  with  branches 
to  Windsor  (2),  Uxbridge  (3),  Brent- 
ford (4),  and  Eickmansworth,  now 
^^^''^^^'^''^S  (5)-  6'  London  and  Nofih- 
Westem ;  with  branch  to  Eickmans- 
worth, now  making  (7).  8.  Great 
Northern,  9.  Eastern  Counties;  in- 
cluding Colchester  line  (10),  and 
branches  to  Southend  (11),  North 
Woolwich  (i  a),  Enfield  (i  3),  Lough- 
ton  (14),  and  Epping,  now  making 
(i5\  16.  London  and  BlackuxxU; 
witn  branches  to  Barking  (17),  and 
Bow  (18).  19.  North  London;  with 
the  Hampstead  Junction  (20),  the 
Eew  Ext^ision  (21),  and  the  brandi 
to  Pinsbury,  now  maldng  (22). 
23.  Metropolitan  (underground); 
with  Einslmry  Ext^ision  (24).  25. 
West  London;  with  a  (proposed) 
branch  to  Brompton  (26).  27.  Ham- 
mersmith Junction.  2S.  South' West- 
em;  with  branches  to  Chertsey  (29), 
Hampton  Court  (30),  Epsom  (31), 
Windsor  (32),  Hounslow  (33),  and 
Kingston,  now  making  (34).  35. 
London  and  Brighton ;  with  branches 
to  Epsom  (36),  Wimbledon  ^37), 
Crystal  Palace  (40),  Pimlioo  (41). 
35.  South-Eastern;  with  Nortti  Kent 
(38),  Greenwich  (39),  Mid  Kent  (46), 
Charing  Cross  and  Cannon  Street 
Extension  (47).  43.  Chatham  and 
Dover;  with  Metropolitan  exten- 
sions (44),  and  Famlx)rough  branch 

(45). 

O.D. 
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A  TALE  FOR  MAIDENS,  WIVES,  AND  WIDOWS;  AND.  INCIDENTALLY. 

FOR  ELDERLY  GENTLEMEN. 


CHAPTER  VL 

'a  SYMPATHIZma  HEABT.' 


*  Whebe  is  Floy,  Guasde  ?' 

Mrs.  Enightly  asked  the  question 
of  her  eldest  daughter,  as  that  young 
lady  entered  the  room,  still  equipped 
in  habit  and  hat,  where  the  comely 
widow  sat  in  luxurious  idleness. 

'  Gone  to  her  own  room,  mamma, 
and  Gerald  has  ridden  off  straight 
to  Woolwich:  he  sent  a  good-bye 
to  you  by  me,  for  he  had  no  time  to 
come  in.' 

Augusta  stood  looking  absently 
out  of  the  window.  She  had  some- 
thing to  say,  and  she  was  not  clear 
as  to  how  she  would  say  it  The 
knowledge  that  Gussie  had  some- 
thing to  communicate  had  dawned 
upon  Mrs.  Knightly  from  Gussie's 
manner;  therefore  she  too  felt  un- 
comfortable. 

'  Whom  haye  you  seen  this  morn- 
ing, Gussie?* 

*  Oh,  several  people.' 

'  Why  don't  you  go  and  take  off 
your  tlungs  ?  I  want  you  to  go  out 
in  the  carriage  with  me ;  I  want  to 
go  into  Begent  Street' 

'Dear  mamma,'  began  Augusta, 
turning  roimd  suddenly  and  fill- 
ing her  mother  —  a  proceeding 
which  made  that  good  lady  feel 
herself  guilty  of  meanness,  some- 
how or  other,  in  having  listened  to 
anything  against  any  one  who  was 
dear  to  Augusta ;  '  dear  mamma,  I 
will  get  ready  to  go  with  you  any- 
where, after  you  have  answered  me 
a  question.  Is  my  marriage  to  take 
place,  as  was  arranged,  in  August  ?' 

'  What  do  you  mean,  Augusta  ?' 

Mrs.  Knightly  always  would  try 
to  gain  time  before  she  answered  a 
straightforward  question  by  asking 
another. 

*  Will  you  take  measures — ^in  fact, 
will  you  give  me  the  fortune  papa 
always  promised  me?' 

Mrs.  Knightiy  always  had  tears 
at  command;  three  large  ones 
rolled  down  each  cheek. 

VOL.  I. — ^NO.  IV. 


'  I  have  had  a  great  deal  to  annoy 
me  this  morning,  Gussie — a  very 
great  deal ;  don't  ask  me  about  such 
matters  now;  I  don't  feel  strong 
enough  to  bear  it;  still,  since  you 
have  spoken  on  the  subject,  I  must 
say  —  No :  not  to  marry  Frank 
Tollemache  with  it  and  dissipate  it 
in  a  worthless  manner.' 

'What  do  you  mean,  mamma?' 
Augusta  sat  down  now  and  faced 
her  mother ;  '  I  very  rarely  under- 
stand you, — now  less  than  ever ;  for 
you  could  not  mean  that  I  am  not  to* 
marry  Frank  Tollemache;  and  you' 
could  not  mean  to  apply  the  epithet 
worthless  to  anything  in  connection 
with  him— or  me.  What  did  you 
mean?' 

'Exactly  what  I  said,'  replied 
Mrs.  Knightly,  angrily,  'that  I'll 
not  give  you  a  fortune— if  s  mine  to 
give,   remember,  —  to  waste,   yes, 

waste,  on  such  a  worth on  a  man 

who  has  boasted  that  he's  going  to^ 
right  himself  and  get  out  of  his  dis- 
graceful   difficulties    by    marrying  ^ 
you.     I  hope  you  understand  me  * 
now.' 

'This    is    your     final    answer,, 
mother?     You  will  tell  me  your- 
authority   for  these    libels    about 
Frank?' 

*  Yes,  it  is ,  and  no,  I  won't  go* 

betraying  a  confidence.  I  hope  you 
understand  that,  though  you  do  so* 
rarely  know  what  I  mean.' 

'Yes,  I  quite  understand  you, 
mamma,'  said  Augusta,  quietly ;  and 
then  rising  she  went  to  her  own 
room. 

Augusta  was  not  a  woman  to 
attempt  to  melt  a  person's  harsh 
resolve  by  tears ;  she  had  a  deeply- 
rooted  objection  to  public  weepings ; 
at  the  same  time  sue  was  very  far 
from  being  a  hard  woman.  Florence 
shortly  afterwards  wandering  rest-- 
lessly  into  her  sister's  room  found 
Augusta  just  rising  from  her  writ- 
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ing-table  whereon  lay  a  note  ad- 
dressed to  Sir  Francis  Tollemache^ 
with  pale  cheeks  and  red  rings 
round  ner  eyes. 

'Gnssie,  dear!  what  is  the 
matter?'  she  asked  ansdonsly^ 
throwing  her  arms  fondly  round 
her  sister's  neck ;  and  then  Augosta, 
who  was  not  a  bit  of  a  heroine  when 
there  was  no  occasion  for  it,  bnrst 
oat  crying  afresh;  and  alter  binding 
Floy  down  not  to  say  a  word  to 
TWftynTna.  nor  to  Baines,  xx)nred  her 
soTTOw  into  her  saster's  Bympathetic 


'What  a  ngeBnpertwill  be  in, 
OtUKde!  he's  so  fond  ot  Frank;  do 
ask  him  to  speak  to  mamma.' 

'Has  mamma  shown  hficself  so 
anxious  to  serve  Kupert,  Fky,  that 
we  could  reasonably  hope  lor  his 
speaking  to  be  of  any  use?  Now 
let  me  bathe  my  eyes^  for  I'm  going 
out  with  her,  and  I  shouldn't  liJca 
her  to  see  that  I  had  been  ciying.' 

She  did  not  look  like  a  Niobe  aa 
she  swept  down  the  staiis  and 
through  the  hall  after  her  mother. 
Still  less  did  she  look  like  one  as 
she  took  her  plaee  in  the  open 
carriage— one  ik  thoae  sloping  car- 
riages in  whicb  it  is  aJmost  impos- 
sible for  a  woman  to  be  anything 
but  graceful— and  shook  out  her 
Toluminous  skirts  into  soft,  eaay 
lines  and  folds.  Some  peculiar 
golden-lined  flowers,  which  rested 
under  the  l»Jm  of  h^  white  bonnet 
at  the  top,  and  merged  away  into 
neariy  whiite  at  the  sides  where  they 
came  in  contact  with  her  &oe,  mre- 
Tented  the  pallor  of  her  cheeks  nom 
being  conspicuously  apparent ;  and 
a  hazy  veil  eonoealed  the  redness  of 
her  eyes.  She  gave  her  mind  to 
some  silks  at  Swan  and  Edgar's 
in  a  way  that  enchanted  her  mother 
— for  whom  they  were — and  was  bo 
X>olitely  attentive  to  her  mother's 
rather  weakly  nothings,  that  on 
their  way  home  after  a  happy  hour 
of  shopping,  out  of  the  fullness  of 
her  heart  that  lady  spoke : 

'I  am  very  mudi  pleased  with 
the  way  you  take  it,  my  dear ;  you're 
sure  to  do  much  better ;  and  if  you'll 
follow  my  advice,  you'll  at  once 
send  back  whatever  presents  he 
may  have  made  you.' 

Augusta  kept  her  head  turned 


away  while  her  mother  was  speak- 
ing, aaod  for  a  minute  or  two  after. 
When  she  did  turn  it  round  she 
brought  on  it  the  smile  with  which 
she  had  just  greeted  some  acquaint- 
ance who  had  passed.  She  did 
not  answer  in  words  then — or  at 
all — but  that  day  at  dinner  her 
beautiful  little  hands  were  almost 
covered  with  rings — ^with  rings  that 
Frank  had  given  her,  aa  Mrs. 
£ja%htly  angrily  perceived. 

Aufls  Enightjy  was  not  one  to 
regard  herself  as  an  advertising 
Baedium  or  moveable  placard;  there- 
fore she  did  not  foel  called  upon  to 
rush  about  azul  infonn  every  person 
with  whom  she  had  ever  held 
friendly  comuumon,  that  the  en- 
gagement between  Frank  and  her- 
self was  broken  off,  or  at  the  best 
indefinitely  postponed.  But  it  was 
a  kind  of  thing  that  deqHto  her 
haoghly  retioenoe,  would  get  talked 
aboai  And  one  maminR  when 
Bupert,  after  spending  an  hour  or 
two  in  Tollemache's  rooms,  said  to 
him  in  a  labonously  impromptu 
manner,  '  If  I  were  in  your  place, 
my  dear  fellow,  I'd  get  out  of  this 
for  a  time — ^it's  what  I  should  have 
done  myself  if  Georgie's  &ther 
hadn't  behaved  so  handsomely; 
oouldn'tyougoalaxwd?  you  needn't 
fear  to  leave  her;  Gussie  will  be 
tmeas  steel  to  you.'  When  Rupert 
said  this  Frank  Tollemache  knew 
that  the  brother  and  sister  had 
talked  it  over,  and  that  the  sugges- 
tion that  he  should  go  away  nad 
been  made  by  the  lady  to  spare  him 
possible  mortification.  And  so  with 
a  foint  but  clinging  reliance  on  that 
last  feeble  straw^  time,  which  un- 
happy people  (90  providentially  hope 
is  going  to  do  much  for  them^  Frank 
Tollemache  and  Augusta  resolved 
to  separate,  until  the  mother's  heart 
[^ouid  be  in  the  right  place  again. 

Mr&  Yining  had  one  of  those 
dangerous  little  dinners  whidi  young 
married  women  will  so  recklessly 
persist  in  giving,  regardless  of  con- 
sequences. Gcorgie  Clifford  was 
there,  of  course,  and  Bupert 
Enightiy.  They  were  a  safe  pair 
enough,  for  their  wedding-day  was 
settled;  it  was  not  to  th^n  that 
this  dinner  was  dangerous.  Nor  was 
it  so  to  Augusta  imd  Frank  Telle- 
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XBacihe^  who,  a&  he  expreeaed  it,  was 
ttore  for  a  fEuiewell  feed,  pieTiouB 
io  fitarting  off  to  the  Oantment  for  a 
tiaie.  No;  io  them  it  was  a  tedious, 
distzactmg  afibir  this  elegantly- 
«craDged  little  dinner.  This  six^ 
lees  table,  with  its  delicate  white 
service  and  dazzling  glass  and 
isilyer,  wanned  and  hghteid  np  with 
zed  wax  candles,  seeioed  a  mockery 
of  the  grief— the  sad,  helpless  gri^ 
that  was  fiUmg  both  their  h^rts. 
It  was  to  radiant  Florence — radiazet 
thoQgh  in  simple  white  mnslin,  witii 
Mi  imiooent  row  of  pearls  round  her 
eyen  &irer  throat--that  this  social 
little  Hieeting  was  dangerous,  for 
Colonel  OroftoB  was  there ;  and  the 
keen,  polished  man  was  ever  keener 
and  moBie  polished  at  Harry  Yin- 
ing's  table  than  anywhere  elB&  He 
was  a  &yourite  d  the  hostess,  too, 
and  that  always  gives  a  man  im- 
mense advantages. 

He  had  been  a  frequent  visitor  at 
the  EJoightlys'  house  of  late ;  and 
Florence  could  never  sufficiently 
admire  the  refined  tact  which  made 
him — ^though  of  course  deroted  to 
her — ^persistently  endeavour  to  in- 
gratiate himself  with  her  mother — 
with  her  rich  mother,  on  whom,  as 
had  been  proved  in  poor  Gussie's 
case,  everything  depended.  Mamma 
cannot  Ml  to  hke  him,  she  thought, 
and  if  my  wealth  may  be  the  means 
of  his  being  enabled  to  marry  me, 
how  right  he  is  to  try  and  please 
her  so  as  to  insure  it.  Florence 
liked  him  too  well  to  pause  and 
consider  how  very  unheroic  such  a 
proceeding  was  on  the  part  of  this 
idol  of  hers.  He  did  not  say  much 
to  her  individually,  whilst  they 
were  seated  at  table,  for  the  party 
was  too  small  for  the  conversation 
to  be  anything  but  general.  And 
Eupert  did  no  smidl  service  to 
Olonel  Crofton's  cause  in  the  heart 
of  Florence,  by  talking  to  him  a 
great  deal,  and  giving  him  the 
opportunity  of  saying  a  great  quan- 
tity of  clever  n<msense,  in  order  to 
cover  Augusta's  sadness  and  Frank's 
silence. 

But  when  they  had  all  reassembled 
in  the  pretty  amber-coloured  draw- 
ing-room, the  party  was  not  one  in 
which  conversation  was  likely  to  be 
general.    Bupert  and  Georgie  were 


in  suck  a  happy,  tolerant  state,  that 
they  would  have  talked  to  any  one 
who  would  have  listened  to  them; 
but  only  Mr.  and  Ito.  Vining  were 
inclined  to  listen  to  them.  Miss 
Knightly  had  seated  herself  in  the 
back  drawing-room,which  was  faintly 
and  softly  lighted;  and  Frank  stood 
by  her  ode,  leanmg  over  the  back 
of  a  high  chair,  and  they  were 
speaking  n  low  whispers.  And 
Florenoe,  sitting  at  the  piano,  played 
little  dreamy  pieces,  tbai  did  not 
disturb  the  melodious  flow  of  words 
which  Colonel  Grofton,  sitting  by 
her  side,  poured  into  her  ear. 

'  We  have  not  been  to  Greenwich 
onoe  this  season,'  they  heard  Mrs. 
Vining  say  to  Georgie,  after  a  tima 

'  Would  you  like  to  go  ?'  said  Co- 
lonel Crofton  in  a  low  tone  to  Flo- 
renoe. 'If  you  would,  in  a  short 
time  I  could  make  one  of  your 
party;  but  it  must  not  be  just  yet, 
as  I  am  bound  for  every  evening  iat 
some  time  to  come.' 

He  wanted  Georgie  Clifford  to  be 
off  and  away  before  that  excursion 
came  to  pass. 

'  I  should  like  to  vrait  until  you 
can  go  with  us,'  Florence  answered 
with  a  warm  blush ;  '  but  you  see 
we  are  dependent  in  a  measure  on 
Mrs.  Vining.' 

'  Nonsense,  excuse  me,  but  if  that 
is  all,  I  will  undertake  to  persuade 
Mrs.  Knightly  to  go,  and  then  you 
can  fix  your  own  tune.  Perhaps  we 
had  better  not  say  anything  about 
it  until  your  brother  is  married. 
Gerald  will  meet  us  there,  no  doubt, 
and  we'll  have  a  delightful  family 
party.' 

He  said  the  words  designedly; 
and  for  many  days — tiU  the  Green- 
wich day  was  among  the  things  of 
the  past  indeed — ^they  were  meat 
and  drink  to  Florence ;  and  her  eyes 
at  onoe  told  him  that  they  were  so. 

'  Dearest,  dearest !  then  your 
silence  means  that  you  wish  my 
suit  with  your  motiier  success,'  he 
said,  bending  down  and  lightly 
touching  her  hand  for  one  moment, 
as  he  affected  to  turn  a  page  for  her. 
Florence,  lowering  her  golden  head 
to  avoid  his  too  earnest  gaze,  made 
a  short  speech,  but  one  that  was 
very  much  to  the  purpose. 

'  Yes;'  and  then  as  she  dashed  off 
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a  difficult  pieoe^  felt  rather  ashamed 
of  herself  for  being  so  very  happy, 
when  poor  Gnssie's  heartstrings  were 
being  so  strained  at.  She  could 
almost  have  laughed  (she  said  this 
to  herself,  though  in  truth  she  could 
have  hit  Qeorgie  with  pleasure), 
when  Miss  Clifford,  on  saying  good 
night  to  Colonel  Crofton  as  they  all 
Biood  cloaked  and  hooded  in  the 
ludl,  remarked  that  he  looked  almost 
as  sentimental  as  he  had  done  on 
the  last  occasion  of  her  having  met 
bim  there.  It  was  very  spiteful  of 
Georgie,  she  thought,  to  refer  to  his 
passing  admiration  for  herself  in  that 
way ;  for  of  course  it  was  only  that, 
^he  could  almost  have  wished,  too, 
that  he  had  chosen  other  words  for 
hm  answer  than, 

'  And  I  cannot  plead  a  fairer  cause. 
Miss  Clifford.' 

But,  altogether,  she  went  home 
very  happy  indeed,  and  understood 
perfectly  now  why  people  liked  din- 
ner parties. 

She  did  not  condole  withGussie — 
she  did  not,  indeed,  remember  that 
Gussie  stood  in  need  of  sympathy 
and  condolence — until  she  had  re- 
moved the  filmy  muslin  and  pearls 
and  ordered  her  maid  away.  Then 
she  flung  on  a  white  dressing-gown, 
and  ran  to  Gussie's  door. 

'  May  I  come  in,  Gussie?  Do  let 
mo.'  On  her  sister  admitting  her, 
she  proceeded  to  explain  how  sorry 
she  was  that  she  had  forgotten  to 
say  good-bye  more  particularly  to 
Frank,  who  was  going  the  next  day ; 
and  as  Augusta  acquitted  her  of  all 
blame,  and  rather  absently  accepted 
her  excuses,  she  went  off  into  a  dis- 
cursive canter  through  the  wide  field 
of  Colonel  Crofton's  merits,  and  was 
brought  up  at  last  by  Augusta 
saying  languidly,  and  in  a  manner 
that  clearly  proved  she  had  not  been 
listening  to  a  word  Florence  had 
been  uttering — 

'  Whom  are  you  talking  about, 
Floy?  Colonel  Crofton?  Oh,  I  hate 
the  man ;  he's  so  deceitful.' 

Floy  had  to  make  great  allowances 
for  Gussio's  state  of  mind  in  order 
to  curb  her  wrath;  she  said  good 
night  to  her  sister  rather  coldly,  and 
went  off  to  a  happy  solitude. 

Though  Frank  is  going  away,  and 
though  he  was  stupid  enough  to 


lame  a  horse  that  had  once  belonged 
to  Colonel  Crofton,  Gussie  neeSi't 
have  said  that,  was  her  thought  as 
she  stood  before  her  mirror  brush- 
ing out  her  bright  hair ;  but  when 
they  come  to  know  him  better  they'll 
all  do  him  justice,  I'm  sure.  How  I 
hope  mamma  will  like  him ! 

'  And  where  do  Rupert  and  you 
mean  to  live,  dear?'  asked  Mrs. 
Knightly  of  her  future  daughter-in- 
law,  as  she  was  preparing  to  leave 
the  room  in  Loni  Clifford's  house 
which  had  been  devoted  for  some 
days  to  the  reception  of  all  the 
new  dresses  for  the  great  occasion. 
Gussie  and  Floy  had  been  with 
Georgie  all  day  deciding  the  ques- 
tion of  what  the  bridesmaids  should 
appear  in;  and  Mrs.  Knightly  had 
just  driven  over  to  fetch  them  ac- 
cording to  agreement,  and  to  in- 
spect preparations  as  £eu*  as  they 
had  gone. 

'  Where  do  Bupert  and  you  mean 
to  live,  dear  ?' 

'  Well,  Mrs.  Knightly,  I've  rather 
wondered  that  you  haven't  asked 
that  question  before.  Where  should 
you  think  would  be  the  most  proper 
place?' 

Georgie  was  on  her  knees  l^forc 
an  artificial  flower  box,  and  she 
dropped  a  wreath  into  it  as  she 
spoke,  and  looked  up  straight  into 
Mrs.  Knightly's  face. 

Mrs.  Knightly,  aided  by  her  con- 
science, r^  in  Georgie's  eyes, 
'  Don't  you  think  the  house  io  Pic- 
cadilly, where  you  have  stationed 
yourself,  would  be  the  most  proper 
place  for  Rupert  Knightly,  Esq.,  and 
his  bride  to  take  up  their  abode?' 
and  the  reading  displeased  her. 

*  I  don't  know,  I  m  sure,'  she  an- 
swered, rather  shortly.  *  If  I  had 
been  consulted,  which  I  haven't 
been,  I  might  have  an  opinion  to 
offer ;  as  it  is,  I  have  none. 

Georgie,  sweet  and  dear  as  she 
was,  rose  freely  if  the  least  slight 
was  put  upon  her;  the  laughmg 
light  went  out  of  her  eyes  in  a  mo- 
ment, therefore,  as  she  stood  up 
suddenly  before  Mrs.  Knightly  and 
answered — 

'  Consulted  you !  Considering  that 
my  &ther  has  settled  house,  lands, 
everything  that  he  has  upon  dear 
Bupert,  there  was  small  occasion  for 
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us  to  consult  you  about  our  future 
residence.  We  shall  live  here,  Mrs. 
Knightly,  here,  in  this  house,  which 
■will  be  Kupert's  on  the  day  he  mar- 
ries me.* 

*  And  very  kind  it  is  of  Lord  Clif- 
ford, I'm  sure,'  feid  Mrs.  Knightly 
blandly,  for  Georgie  had  frightened 
her  a  httie ;  '  but  not  more  ti^  any 
parent  would  do  for  a  child.  Your 
papa  isn't  in,  is  he,  dear  ?  or  I'd  go 
and  tell  him  how  pleased  I  am; 
we're  kindred  spirits  in  feet.  I 
always  used  to  say  to  dear  Mr. 
Knightly,  fathers  can't  do  too  much 
for  their  children.' 

'  They  cannot,  indeed,  Mrs.  Knight- 
ly,' replied  Georgie ;  '  for  we  know, 
don't  we,  that  the  children  yerj 
frequently  go  to  the  wall  when  their 
fethers  no  longer  live  to  take  care  of 
them?  No;  papa  is  not  at  home; 
if  s  a  great  pity,  as  he  would,  of 
course,  be  happier  if  he  knew  that 
you  approved  so  heartily  of  what  he 
has  done ;  however  I  will  be  sure  to 
tell  him.' 

'  My  dear,'  she  said  afterwards,  in 
talking  to  Gussie  about  it,  '  ijapa 
was  in  his  study  the  whole  time, 
but  something  about  the  Channel 
fleet,  or  iron-clad  ships,  or  manning 
the  navy,  that  he'd  seen  in  the 
"  Times  "  that  morning,  had  put  him 
out  dreadfully,  and  if  your  mamma 
had  gone  obtusely  congratulating 
him  and  herself  on  being  kindred 
spirits,  I  really  believe  he  would 
have  blown  her  up,  as  he  calls  it ; 
and,  Gussie,  I'm  not  sure  that  it 
would  not  have  served  her  right. 
She  sympathize  with  papa,  indeed ! 
Nonsense.' 


CHAPTER  VII. 

MBS.  KNIGHTLY  PABTAEES   OF  WHITE- 
BAIT AND  OTHEB  DELICAOIES. 

There  was  a  fiery  heat  in  the  air, 
and  the  languid  wind,  when  it  could 
be  caught,  warmed  more  than  it  re- 
freshed. The  heat  came  throbbing 
down  in  fierce  waves  upon  the  heads 
of  all  who  had  rashly  ventured  out 
frt)m  beneath  the  sheltering  roof. 
It  was  the  day  of  all  others  to  make 
thoughts  of  Greenwich,  of  dining  by 
the  river,  acceptable;  and  fortu- 
nately it  was  the  very  day  selected  by 


Mrs.  Knightly  for  that  excursion 
which  had  been  first  spoken  of  at 
Mrs.  Yining's  dangerous  little  dinner. 

Colonel  Crofton  had  been  the 
moving  spring  of  everything.  Ho 
had  made  himself  invaluable.  The 
day  had  been  suggested  by  him, 
though  I  have  said  Mrs.  Knightly 
selected  it;  so. she  did,  nominally, 
but  Colonel  Crofton  had  instructed 
her,  although  she  was  scarcely  aware 
of  it  He  had  himself  indited  the 
directions  to  Mr.  Hart  which  made 
the  latter  determine  to  excel  himself, 
and  give  them  the  room  with  tiie 
large  balcony  fedng  the  Royal  Hos- 
pital, as  the  river  was  not  quite  all 
that  could  have  been  wished.  Colonel 
Crofton  had  graciously  allowed  the 
Yinings  to  be  asked  to  join  them, 
because  he  wanted  Harry  to  drive 
him  down,  and  because  Mrs.  Yining, 
an  unconscious  ally,  might  be  useful 
to  him  while  they  were  there.  But 
with. the  exception  of  the  Yinings 
(and  himself,  he  observed  paren- 
thetically) the  party  was  strictly  a 
family  one. 

Rupert  was  married.  Georgie  was 
Mrs.  Knightiy  now ;  and  they  were 
away  in  Paris  with  Frank  ToUe-. 
mache,  who  had  only  been  too  glad 
to  join  Gussie's  pet  brother — to  the 
great  relief  of  Colonel  Crofton.  He 
could  not  depend  upon  himself  to  do 
a  decidedly  base  and  mean  thing 
immediately  under  Georgie's  eyes. 
So  the  party  was  not  a  Ifo'ge  one — 
Mrs.  Knightly,  her  two  daughters, 
Gerald,  the  Yinings,  and  himself. 

The  Knightlys  reached  the  Tra- 
felgar  first ;  for  the  Knightly  horses 
were  fleet  and  strong ;  besides,  Mrs. 
Yining  was  rarely  ready  at  the  ap- 
pointed time ;  therefore  the  graceM 
britzka  had  drawn  up,  to  the  admi- 
ration of  numbers  of  old  x>ensioncrs 
and  small  boys,  some  time  before 
there  appeared  the  dashing  mail- 
phaeton  in  which  Colonel  Crofton 
came,  but  did  not  mean  to  return. 
Three  prettier  women  had  never 
stood  upon  that  balcony,  which  has 
held  so  many  pretty  women,  than  the 
three — the  mother  and  her  daughters 
— who  stood  there  imder  that  smn- 
mer  sun,  waiting  the  arrival  of  the 
mail-phaeton.  Mrs.  Knightiy's  were 
autumnal  charms,  or  rather  Indian- 
summer — second   summer  chaniis. 
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She  was  a  woman  who  iinited  a  fra- 
gile appearance  and  tender,  delicate 
tints,  with  the  most  perfect  health 
and  tibie  hardest  of  constitutions. 
There  is  an  old  Eastern  Coonties 
phrase  that  is  often  used  with  refer- 
ence to  people  who  preserve  an  ap- 
pearance of  health,  who  hang  out  flags 
of  salubrity  in  their  cheeks,  when 
they  are,  in  truth,  fo  from  being  ro- 
bust :  '  He  is  ill,'  they  say,  '  but  his 
looks  don't  pity  him.'  Now  Mrs. 
Enightly's  lootai  did  pity  her  im- 
mensely. This  hysterical,  delicate 
woman,  who  had  kept  up  a  running 
account  with  a  doctor  from^the  time 
she  was  sixteen — which  £Eict  alone 
proyes  her  strength — ^was  in  reahty 
Teiy  tough  indeed.  Hers  was  the 
class  of  t^uty  that  ill-health  would 
have  utfceriy  destroyed ;  a  headache 
would  have  diminished  her  bloom  in 
half  an  hour,  and  a  serious  indiiroo- 
sition  have  ruined  it  for  ever.  But 
she  never  had  either  one  or  the 
other;  and  in  this  her  second  sum- 
mer the  rose  bloomed  brightly  as  of 
yore. 

She  had  nearly  left  off  shanmiing 
mourning  now — this  idolized  wife, 
npon  whom  had  been  heaped  by  her 
dead  husband  every  imaginable  mark 
of  love  and  confidence.  Silvery  grey 
predominated,  to  be  sure.  Her  dress 
was  a  cloud — a  cloud  with  fourteen 
small  flounces  on  it,  and  her  gloves 
were  of  the  same  hne ;  but  the  bon- 
net of  black  Maltese  lace,  to  match 
the  shawl  which  she  wore  like  a 
Frenchwoman,  had  a  crhnson  rose 
like  a  cockade  on  the  outside  of  the 
brim  to  the  left,  and  youthftd  buds 
of  the  same  clustering  upon  her  soft 
dnsky  hair.  And  the  cameo  brooch^ 
and  Ithe  bunch  of  charms,  and  the 
jewelled  buckle  which  clasped  her 
waist  rather  tightly-— none  of  these 
looked  like  mourning. 

They  looked,  however,  as  much 
like  it  as  her  &ce  did ;  as  her  bright 
eyes,  and  softly  smihng  month,  and 
diimpling  cheeks.  She  had  come 
there  last  to  eat  whitebait  with  the 
&ther  of  her  children— with  the  hus- 
band, who  was  dead  and neoify 

forgotten.  And  now,  before  the^last 
word  had  been  chiselled  on  the 
elaborate  monument  she  had  or- 
dered to  be  raised  to  him,  while  he 
was  fresh  in  the  memory  of  a  little 


French  poodle,  who  still  would  wait 
patiently  and  &ithfnlly  for  hours  at 
the  door  of  the  room  from  which  his 
master  would  never  again  comefortii, 
— ^she,  the  widow,  was  on  the  alert 
to  catch  the  fainljpst  sound  of  ihe 
wheels  which  were  bearing  towards 
her  another  man ;  and — ^alas  for  the 
daughter !  —  Florence's  ears  were 
strained  to  catch  the  same  sound. 

Augusta,  who  had  not  cared  Tery 
mnch  how  she  looked,  and  Florence, 
who  had  cared  yery  much  indeed, 
had  for  once  dressed  ahke.  They 
had  put  on  blue  grenadine,  covered 
with  wonderful  puflSngs,  and  pretty 
white  hats  with  drooping  white  fea- 
thers, and  bands  of  black  velvet 
round  them. 

Gerald  from  Woolwich,  and  the 
Vinings  and  CJolonel  Crofbon  from 
London,  arrived  at  the  same  time ; 
and  then,  as  it  was  too  early  to  dine, 
they  decided  to  go^into  the  Hospihil 
and  see  the  well-worn  Eons  there. 

Putting  out  of  the  question  tiie 
Chapel,  which  is  a  gem,  and  the 
Painted  Hall,  which,  in  spite  of  its 
beauty,  is  a  trial  to  every  one  who 
cares  about  pictures,  the  light  beins 
so  ingeniously  contrived,  that,  stand 
where  you  will,  it  does  not  fell  upon 
a  single  i)ainting;  and  the  Charles's 
Ward,  and  the  long,  wonderfully 
clean  dining-rooms,  and  the  glasB 
model  of  l£e  battle  of  TrafiEUgar, 
where  all  the  ships  are  blazing  away 
fiercely  in  cotton-wool;  putting  au 
these,  together  with  the  beau§^  of 
form  of  the  building  as  a  whole,  out 
of  the  question,  the  colonr  of  it  alone 
iB  worth  going  any  distance  to  see  it. 
The  whole  of  the  two  blocks  that 
fece  the  river  is  of  the  uniform 
Danish  crow  tint — a  deep,    time- 

Eainted  grey.  It  was  in  one  of  these 
locks  that  Nell  Gwynne  had  a  suite 
of  apartments ;  and  here,  so  lately  as 
1853-4,  might  still  be  seen  hanging 
from  the  wall  the  fedcd  drapery 
which  had  once  fluttered  over  her 
couch.  Time's  changes — ^how  won- 
derful they  are!  This  same  room 
has  seen  many  of  them,  frt)m  the  day 
the  foundress  of  the  Si  Albon's  fii- 
mily  rested  there,  when  Charles  held 
court  at  Greenwich,  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  when  it  is  the  drawmg- 
room  of  one  of  the  private  familieB 
residing  there. 
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It  was  too  hot  on  this  especial 
July  eveuiDg  to  staod  outside  on 
those  bright  yellow  paths  between 
the  yelvet-like  plots  of  grass  and 
admire  tbe  colour  of  the  building. 
As  Colonel  Grof (on  suggested^  they 
could  do  that  more  comdbrtably  firom 
the  TraMgar  balcony  after  dinner^ 
when  it  was  oooL  So  they  went  into 
the  Painted  Hall;  and  while  Fk>- 
lenoe  stood  at  the  outer  end,  Tnaking 
a  rapid  sketch  of  the  head  of  Yasoo 
de  Grama,  and  the  othors  wandered 
about  trying  to  moke  out  what  it 
was  all  about  on  the  ceiling.  Colonel 
Crofton  and  Mra.  Knightly  went  on 
into  that  tittle  room  at  the  top,  where 
florid  angels  with  stout  wings  are 
bearing  aloft  a  gashed  and  pallid 
Nelson.  Whesi  &ey  caxiie  out  and 
joined  the  rest  of  the  party,  Florence, 
who  had  learnt  to  stud;y  e^ery  look  of 
Crofton's,  saw  that  he  wore  a  rather 
pleased  and  triumjdiant  expression, 
while  her  mother  looked  pale  and 
agitated,  happy  and  uncomfortaUe 
all  at  once. 

'  He  has  spoken  to  maTuma  before 
he  does  to  me,'  she  thought  '  How 
noble,  how  thoughtfal,  bow  Uke  him !' 

So  he  had,  Florence,  but  not  about 
what  you  suj^wse. 

'  And  now  let  us  go  aiid  dine ;  I^ 
sure  it  must  be  tuaae,'  said  6^»ld, 
who  had  no  thoughts  oi  ideal  heroeiR 
to  nouxish,  wMfe  he  sketched  heads 
of  rery  real  ones,  and  who  had  not 
looked  at  the  '  Immortahty  of  JNd- 
son '  through  rosy  glasses. 

'Tes,'  replied  Golooel  Crofton, 
'we're  seen  ererything  that's  worth 
seeing,  and  done  everything  tiiat's 
worth  doing,  and  now  we'll  go  and 
dine.' 

Ignorance  was  indeed  bliss  to  Flo- 
rence that  nighl  How  thoroughly 
she  ei^oyed  tiie  brown  bread  and 
batter  and  tibe  little  silver  fish  which 
have  obtained  for  themselyes  such  a 
name;  and  how  thoroughly  she  en- 
joyed that  hour  or  two  on  the  bal- 
cony when  dinner  was  over,  and  the 
dehcate  odour  of  coffee,  mixed  with 
tiie  fingrant  loeath  of  some  unex- 
ceptionaJbte  cigars,  were  stealing  over 
h&t  senses.  Little  steamers  kept 
riiooting  up  and  down  the  river, 
with  their  star-like  light  at  the  bow. 
They  had  on  board  generally  some 
padnstakzng  musidans,  who  were 


wafting  abroad  on  liie  sleepy  sum- 
mer air  their  belief  in  the '  Power  of 
love,'  and  in  the  fJEUst  oi  Bzitamiia 
being  the  pnde  of  the  ocean;  and 
these  airs  mingled  vriih  the  coming 
darkness,  and  with  the  incense  of 
ilowers  and  flattery  from  Colonel 
Crofton,  who  was  by  her  side,  and 
made  an  atmosphere  oi  per&ct  hafH 
piness  around  h^.  Colonel  Cro£km 
gave  them  various  hisfconcal  details 
connected  with  the  vast  pile  that 
loomed  grandly  before  tixem ;  and  he 
had  the  art  of  rendering  his  historical 
details  other  than  dry,  and  at  tiie 
same  time  imparting  information. 
Mrs.  Enightly's  mistakes  with  i^ 
ference  to  the  present  oecupants  of 
the  building  were  rather  humorous. 
Some  fair  young  faces  and  graceful 
forms,  habited  in  the  orthodox  cos- 
tume of  this  pmod,  aj^pearing  at  a 
window  in  the  eastern  quarter  of  the 
Hospital,  she,  after  looking  at  them 
through  har  c^pera-glass,  expr^sed 
some  little  horror  and  some  slight 
surprise  at  the  nurses  being  so  young 
and  so  gaily  dressed.  It  was  not 
until  Cdonel  Crofton  assured  her 
that  he  was  cm.  visiting  terms  vnth 
some  ef  the  officers'  faimlies  residing 
there  that  she  could  at  all  realize 
the  &ct  of  people  bdng  in  society, 
and  at  the  same  time  living  in  an 
hospital. 

By  and  hg^  darlmoBS  feU  upon 
everything, — ^as  a  feathear  is  waned 
downwards  &om  an  eagle  in  its 
flight,'  Bofkty,  gradually,  entirely — 
fell  upon  the  mighiy  river,  and  upon 
that  colossal  pile,  that  heist,  noblest 
monument  to  the  memory  of  Queen 
Mary,  William  the  Third's  consort, 
which  rears  itself  on  the  banks  of 
that  river :  and  that  wonderfcd  tittle 
rattling  noise  had  been  made,  which 
announces  that  it  is  sunset ;  and  po- 
ticeuien  had  gone  the  rounds  to  clear 
out  all  the  strangers  from  the  Hos- 
potaL  And  as  th^  had  more  than  a 
seven-mile  drive  before  them,  it  was 
time  to  think  of  starting  for  home. 

So  Florence  tore  heraelf  away  from 
the  contemplatioQ.  of  swifb-flowing 
river  and  time-honouied  building, 
from  thoughts  of  naval  greatness 
and  memories  of  the  gc^d^  days  of 
that  Hospital  which  was  once  a  pa- 
lace, and  blessed  her  mother  for 
saying  to  Colonel  Crofton— 
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*  You  will  return  with  us,  I  hope. 
Mrs.  Yiuing  must  not  monopolize 
both  our  cavaliers.' 

That  drive  home  was  an  hour  in 
paradise.  The  Old  Kent  Eoad  may 
not  be  every  one's  idea  of  paradise, 
but  it  was  Florence's  as  she  sat  by 
his  side  on  that  lovely  summer  even- 
ing and  heard  her  mother  talking 
amiably  to  him.  The  only  draw- 
backs to  this  paradise  were,  that  it 
would  soon  end  for  to-night,  and 
that  Gussie  was  not  in  an  ei]joyable 
firame  of  mind.  Florence  made  the 
most  magnanimous  resolves  relating 
to  Gussie.  When  I  am  married,  she 
thought,  I'll  get  him  to  talk  mamma 
over  to  let  Gussie  and  Frank  be  as 
happy  as  I  am  myself. 

Then,  as  it  grew  later,  the  jewelled 
points  that  came  out  in  the  sky 
seemed  less  bright  than  her  own 
future — less  bright  than  the  &te 
which  was  surely  going  to  be  hers. 
Once  the  wife  of  this  man,  care,  sor- 
row, doubt,  difficulty,  could  never 
assail  her  again;  and  though  the 
thought,  'What  wonder  that  he 
thinks  me  £Edr?'  rose  occasionally, 
deep  in  her  woman's  heart,  there 
lurked  another  which  took  the  form 
of  a  prayer — '  God  make  me  worthier 
the  love  of  such  a  heart  as  his !' 

And  so,  while  Florence  dreamt 
away  the  time,  and  prayed  to  be 
rendered  more  worthy  of  him,  her 
mother  sat  pondering  over  the  diffi- 
culty there  would  be  in  communi- 
cating her  plans  to  her  children; 
and  Grofton  thought  gloomily,  'If 
Gussie  had  but  given  me  a  tlurd  of 
the  love  and  devotion  her  mother 
and  sister  so  freely  waste  upon  me, 
I  should  not  have  perjured  myself 
in  this  way.' 

'  Whoever  made  dining  on  white- 
bait at  Greenwich  an  institution 
deserves  to  be  pubhcly  thanked,  I 
think,'  Florence  said  as  they  drew 
up  at  their  own  door ;  '  if  s  the 
happiest  day  I  ever  spent  in  my 
life.^ 

'And  I  have  enjoyed  it  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life,'  replied  Colonel 
Crofton,  as  he  held  her  nand  for  one 
moment  in  adieu. 

'I  won't  ask  either  of  you  tired 
girls  to  come  to  my  room  to-night,' 
said  Mrs.  Knightly,  as  she  kissed  her 
daughters  on  the  landing,  'but  I 


want  you  both  early  to-morrow — I 
have  something  to  tell  you.' 

Florence  blushed,  and  cast  her 
eyes  down;  and  Augusta  slightly 
opened  hers  as  she  replied — 

'Oh!  indeed,  mamma,  something 
to  tell  us,  have  you  ?  Well,  we  will 
be  sure  to  come.' 

'Gussie,'  asked  Florence,  rather 
piteously,  as  they  were  separating 
at  the  door  of  the  elder  sister's  room, 
'  Baines  will  remain  with  mamma,  so 
she  won't  interrupt  us ;  may  I  come 
in  and  speak  to  you  for  a  minute? ' 

'  Yes,  dear,'  replied  Gussie,  rather 
wearily ; '  though  what  can  you  have 
to  say  that  won't  keep  till  to-mor- 
row? However,  come  in  by  all 
means  and — say  it' 

It  was  not  an  encouraging  open- 
ing, but  it  was  enough  for  Florence, 
who  forthwith  poured  her  tale  of 
love  and  hope  into  Augusta's  cars. 

'  And  you  really  care  for  Colonel 
Crofton,  Floy  ?*  she  asked,  when  her 
sister  had  brought  her  narrative  to 
a  conclusion. 

'  Gussie,  how  would  it  be  possible 
to  help  it?' 

'Well,  dear,  I  am  not  going  to 
say  anyt^g  about  him,  as  you  wish 
to  marry  him,  it  seems ;  only  I  hope, 
if  you  do  marry  him,he'U  make  you 
happy.  We  shall  do  no  good  by 
taUong  about  it  to-night,  Floy.  Go 
to  bed,  dear,  and  believe  that,  how- 
ever it  may  end,  I  shall  only  be 
anxious  that  it  may  end  happily  for 
you.' 

Well,  thought  Augusta  after  Flo- 
rence had  left  her,  as  she  won't  be 
happy  without  him,  I  hope  mamma 
will  let  them  marry.  He's  not  the 
man  I  should  have  selected  to  put 
upon  a  pedestal  and  &11  down  and 
worship ;  but  Floy  has  done  it,  and 
will  break  her  heart  if  she's  thwarted. 
I  dare  say,  after  all,  he's  not  all  bad, 
though  he  does  pass  off  a  screwed 
horse  occasionally  upon  his  friends ; 
he  can't  be,  indeed,  or  Floy  would 
not  care  for  him. 

Long  into  the  hours  of  that  soft 
sununer  night  golden-haired,  light- 
hearted  Florence  sat  finishing  off 
that  head  of  Yasco  de  Gama  which 
she  had  commenced  sketching  that 
afternoon,  in  order  that  she  might 
have  in  her  possession  a  perfect 
memento  of  that  happiest  oi  days. 
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It  was  iK)t  till  her  candle  had  burnt 
out,  and  she  had  nearly  concluded 
her  task,  that  she  flung  herself  upon 
her  bed,  and  being  regularly  oyer- 
tired,  straightway  began  to  dream 
that  she  was  being  cooked  in  biscuit 
crumbs  for  the  dinner  of  Colonel 
Grofton,  who  had  lost  two  legs  and 
an  arm,  and  who  was  sitting  up  to 
eat  her  in  one  of  the  little  cabins  in 
the  show  ward.  When  she  awoke 
with  a  cold  thrill  of  horror  at  this 
state  of  affairs  daylight  was  ftintly 
struggling  into  her  room.  Disap- 
pointed at  not  finding  it  time  to  get 
up,  she  turned  round  and  went  to 
sleep  again;  and  did  not  wake  until 
Baines  roused  her  at  eleven  o'clock, 
to  go  to  her  mamma. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

'  Crael  love,  whose  end  is  scorn, 
Is  this  the  end, — to  be  left  alone. 
To  lire  forgotten,  iknd  die  forlorn/ 

The  room  to  which  Florence  went, 
in  obedience  to  her  mother's  mes- 
sage, was  a  luxurious  little  apart- 
ment, half  boudoir  half  dressing- 
room.  It  was  octagonal  in  shape, 
and  pale  green  in  hue.  Mr.  Knightly 
had  spoilt  a  fine  large  square  room 
by  haTing  a  partition  put  up,  be- 
cause his  wife  had  desired  an  octagon. 
The  walls  were  draped  with  fluted 
green  silk ;  the  carpet  was  a  capital 
imitation  of  moss,  with  a  rich  ^Id 
cord  coiling  over  it  The  dressmg- 
table  was  richly  draped  with  green 
silk  and  lace.  Two  pier-glasses  at 
opposite  comers,  resting  upon  small 
console  tables  of  malachite ;  a  cheyal 
in  a  handsomely  carved  frame,  and 
a  large  swing  glass  on  the  dressing- 
table,  reflected  all  this  tasteful  ele- 
gance, together  with  the  fair  form  of 
the  mistress  of  it  all,  who  was  lying 
on  a  little  couch  robed  in  a  white 
Cashmere  morning  dress  with  broad 
&cings,  and  a  girdle  of  cerise  silk. 
She  was  a  &ir  woman,  with  just 
enough  complexion  to  stand  green 
surroundings  without  looking  yellow 
herself;  and  she  looked  particularly 
well  this  morning,  as  she  perceived 
on  glancing  at  the  glass  directly 
opposite  to  which  her  couch  was 
placed.  The  little  excitement  of  the 
forthcoming  communication  she  was 


about  to  make  to  her  daughters,  and 
the  httle  shadow  of  distrust  as  to 
how  they  would  take  the  same  com- 
munication, made  her  look  piii^er 
and  more  Ihnpid-eyed  than  usual. 

She  had  in  a  waak  moment  made 
her  confession  to  Baines  the  previous 
night,  on  her  return  from  that  de- 
hghtfril  whitebait  dinner.  But 
Baines  had  not  given  her  cordial 
approval  to  the  scheme  as  yet,  and 
had  borne  herself  rather  hardly  to 
her  mistress,  over  whom  she  exer- 
cised power ;  that  is,  she  had  carried 
her  nose  in  the  air  fsur  above  any 
conversational  level,  and  she  had 
sighed  a  great  many  times.  Mrs. 
Knightly  had  trusted  sincerely,  she 
said  to  herself  whenever  she  awoke 
in  the  night,  that  Baines  would  be 
brought  to  see  things  in  their  pro- 
per hght,  that  is,  as  she,  Mrs. 
Knightly,  saw  them ;  for  though 
she  was  capable  of  doing  great 
things  in  the  way  of  malmxg  her 
own  fiEunily  miserable,  she  was  not 
capable  of  running  decidedly  coun- 
ter to  Baines.  That  Baines  had  not 
relented  in  the  morning  she  felt  sor- 
rowfcdly  sure,  for  the  dusky,  soft 
brown  hair  had  been  severely  ar- 
ranged in  plain  tight  bands,  inkead 
of  being  tenderly  adjusted  in  the 
easy  flowing  style  that  Mrs.  Knightly 
loved. 

But  now  Baines  had  retreated  to 
think  sulkily  over  the  proposed 
alteration  in  the  household  in  the 
privacy  of  her  own  chamber.  And 
the  daughters  were  alone  with  their 
mother. 

*  Dear  children,'  began  Mrs. 
Knightiy  emphatically,  squeezing 
their  hands  as  they  bent  over  her 
to  kiss  her, '  I  have  been  so  anxious 
to  see  you.  There,  take  a  cup  of 
cofiee  both  of  you — do,  and  then  sit 
down  and  I'll  tell  you  quietiy.' 

Fortunately  for  Florence  she  had 
stationed  herself  in  a  low  chair,  in  a 
•part  of  the  room  where  her  mother 
could  not  see  her  without  turning 
her  head  further  round  than  suited 

?retty,  comfort-loving  Mrs.  Knightiy. 
*herefore,  the  deadly  paleness  which 
overspread  her  countenance  when, 
at  the  conclusion  of  a  long,  rambling, 
egotistical  speech,  Mrs.  Knightly 
announced  that  Colonel  Crofton  had 
proposed  to  her— asked  her  to  be 
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his  wife — passed  mmotlced  saTe  by 
Augustft. 

The  blooming  widow,  the  ea^Mctazit 
bnde,  put  her  handkerdiief  up  to 
her  £aee  to  dry  the  meaniogless  tears 
when  she  had  qxdte  finished.  Neither 
of  her  danghtera  spoke ;  so  presently 
they  had  a  gentfe  reminder  from 
behind  the  embroidered  bit  of  com- 
brie. 

'  Yon  don't  wish  me  joy,  then  ? — 
yon  don't  eten  pretBDd  to  hope  I 
may  be  happy.' 

*■  Mother !  what  would  yon  haye  ns 
say?'  asied  Augusta^  as  Florence, 
in  obedience  to  a  sign  from  her 
sister,  passed  swiftJy  out  of  the 
zoom. 

'  Wish  yoa  joy  c^  such  a  marriage? 
— 1^0 ;  but  I  ^nll  at  the  rok  of  aiir 
gering  you,  dearest,  dearest  motiier, 
pray  you,  beseech  you  to  pause 
before  you  take  such  a  ffttal  step.' 

'  How  can  you  be  so  cruel^  Gusaie  ? 
My  own  children— my  own  flesh  and 
blood— to  tain  against  me  in  this 
w&y  because  I — b^use  I  am  sketdi- 
ing  out  a  line  (a  path,  that  is)  i^t 
will  lead  me  to  happiness  indepeor 
dent  6f  them.' 

'  That  is  one  of  Colonel  Crofton's 
phrases,  mamma,'  replied  Aiigusta, 
quietly ; '  in  spite  of  your  so  uz^justly 
attributing  such  a  motiye  to  me,  I 
must  repeat  what  I  said  before,  that 
to  marry  Colonel  Crofton  would  be 
jbtal  to  you,  fettal  to  your  dignity, 
fatal  to  your  happiness.' 

*  Why  ?— I'm  sure  I've  every  lear 
sou  to  think  he's  devoted  to  me, 
Gussie.' 

'So  he  has  been  to  me,  and  to 
Greorgie,  and  to  Florence,'  Augnsta 
eould  have  said  with  right  goodwill, 
but  the  consideration  that  ^e  might 
injure  the  cause  restrained  her.  She 
contented  herself  with  saying  ear- 
nestly — '  Dearest  mother,  let  me 
entreat  you  for  our,  for  your  own, 
sake,  to  keep  this  matter  strictly 
private  until  Bnperf  s  retoriL  Do 
promise  me  this,  mother,  at  least; 
do  not  even  even  tell  Boines.' 

Now  it  is  excessively  disagreeable 
to  be  cautioned  against  informing 
the  particular  person  you  have  sagely 
selected  to  be  your  confidante. 
Mrs.  Knightly  had  already  told 
Baines,  so  me  consent  which  Augusta 
wrung  ftom  her,  that  it  should  be 


kept  strictly  pxivote,  was  a  wa^dsh 
one* 

And  ikea.  Augnsta  went  off  to 
give  her  sister  that  comfort  poor 
Floy  so  sadly  needed.  How  wiU 
[^  take  it  I  wonder?  she  thought, 
as  she  walked  slowly  along  the 
ooondor  to  her  aistar's  done  I 
know  how  I  should.  I  should  hots 
him  so  for  putting  such  a  slight 
upon  me,  that  it  would  crudi  all  the 
love  out  of  my  heart  at  (mce ;  but 
Floy  is  diffsrenl 

How  could  she  take  it,  poor  ehiid  ? 
It  had  stanned  her  at  &8t  with  a 
dully  numhang  sense  oi  pain.  And 
then  she  had  found  heroeif  sittiBg 
in  her  own  room«  heaiisg  eroy 
word  he  had  ever  uttered  to  her 
with  horrible  distinctness.  The 
strains  of  the  opera  she  had  heard 
on  that  night,  when  she  had  first 
met  him,  came  sweeping  over  her 
ears  in  a  fi^ood.  The  perfume  of  the 
flowers  that  had  been  on  Mrs. 
Vining's  table  that  evening — she 
couM  have  sworn  it  was  the  per- 
fume of  thoM  flowers  and  none  others 
— ^were  wnfted  in  on  t&e  light  breejse 
that  lifted  the  hair  &om  her  hot, 
throbbing  temnies.  And  above  aU, 
every  event  ana  cnrcnm  stance  of  the 
preceding  happy  day  at  Greenwichy 
stood  out  before  her  like  a  £cig^tfully 
vivid  dream. 

How  could  she  take  it  ?  She  was 
Ttt/wwing  ijike  one  in  a  fever,  when 
Gussie  joined  her;  and  after  some 
long  period  of  ineffectual  soothing 
on  Gussie's  part,  poor  Floy  laid  her 
bright  head  —  tihe  head  on  whidi 
such  a  cloud  had  faWsa — ^upon  her 
sister's  shoulder,  and  went  off  into  a 
half-fiuntingdoze.  LookingatFtoy's 
pale  cheeks,  and  the  sorrowful  knit* 
ting  of  the  forehead,  active  hate  for 
Colonel  Crofton  took  the  place  of  the 
passiTe  contempt  she  had  lavished 
upon  him  previously.  But  she  knew 
Florence's  nature  well,  and  she  said 
to  herself,  '  This  in&tuation  of  poor 
Floy's  will  be  a  hfe-hmg  grief  to  us 
all,  unless  some  one  or  other  can 
influence  mamTna  to  make  it  worth 
that  mercenary  wretch's  while  to 
marry  the  poor  child,  and  that 
isn't  a  bright  side  of  tiie picture;  for 
a  marriage  with  him  would  bea  hfo- 
long  misery  to  her;  I  don't  know 
what  to  wish.' 
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She  kneweyen  lessirhat  to^wish 
an  hour  afterwards,  when  Florence 
raised  her  feverish  head  from  her 
shoulder,  and  went  and  flnng  herself 
upon  the  bed,  mnrmnnng — 

'  Gussie,  ifs  all  so  black ;  it  will 
drive  me  mad,  I  think/ 

'Isn't  Florence  coming  down  to 
luncheon,  Gussie  ?'  asked  Mrs. 
Knightly  of  her  eldest  daughter, 
as  &e  latter  took  her  place  at  the 
table  that  morning. 

'No,  mamma;  she's  not  well; 
and  I  have  advised  her  to  lie  still 
and  get  some  sleep/ 

'Not  well,  indeed,'  replied  Mrs. 
Eiiightly,  petolantlj.  '  All  my 
children  seem  to  be  turning  against 
me ;  ifs  high  time  I  had  scnne  oae 
else  to  care  for  and  be  kind  to  me/ 

Augusta  made  no  answer,  lor  her 
eyes  were  raised  to  her  fither's  por- 
trait; and  she  felt  at  that  moment 
that  she  could  not  speak. 

'  I  suppose  youH  have  no  objection 
to  go  into  the  park  with  me,  Gussie?' 
her  mother  said  after  a  ^ort  tona 

'None  whatever,  mamma;  Fkv 
rence  will  be  better  alcme,'  fshe  re- 
plied, remembering  liuit  Ck>lonel 
CJrofton  would  probably  ride  by  the 
side  of  the  cairiage,  and  that  it  would 
look  less  particu&r  if  there  were  two 
ladies  to  be  escorted.  How  shall  I 
give  that  man  my  hand,  she  thought, 
as,  according  to  her  anticipation,  he 
rode  up  and  saluted  them.  How 
shall  I  give  him  my  hand,  knowing 
what  I  do?  But  I  must  be  careful 
above  everything  to  guard  the  secret 
of  poor  Floy's  weakneas. 

Mrs.  Knightly  was  a  great  fool, 
but  she  was  not  fool  enough  to  affect 
to  be  in  love.  She  was  only  flattered 
at  Colonel  Crofton  having  elected  to 
raise  her  to  the  honour  and  dignity 
of  being  his  wife,  when  so  many 
younger  women  had,  as  she  knew, 
sighed  for  him  in  vain.  But  she 
was  a  great  fool  nevertheless,  for  she 
thought  it  was  herself  he  wanted, 
and  not  her  money-bags.  She  was 
weak,  too,  in  supposing  that  Colonel 
Crofton  would  play  the  part  Mr. 
Knightly  had  delighted  to  play,  and 
allow  her  to  worry  him,  and  mono- 
polize, and  harass  him  with  small 
attentions,  and  generally  drive  him  to 
the  verge  of  mild  madness,  as  had 
her  first  husband. 


Colonel  Croftxni,  too,  was  the  re- 
verse of  weak ;  therefore  he  did  not 
act  the  sentimental  lover  to  the 
mother  of  Ihe  woman  he  had  really 
loved — ^when  that  woman  was  pre- 
sent. Therefore  her  drive  was  sim- 
ply snpleasBJit— not  iaieDdurable,a8 
she  had^  feared  it  would  be— to 
Augusta.  Colonel  Crofton  talked 
more  to  her  than  he  did  to  her 
mother,  and  though  Gussie  felt 
dieadftilly  inArgnant  with  him  for 
doing  so,  ahe  was,  out  of  common 
politeness,  compefied  to  answer  him. 
The  result  of  t&at  converaatioii  was, 
tiiat  she  no  longer  wondered  at 
Floy's  iidbtuation,  for  he  charmed 
her  in  spite  of  herself.  And  he 
determined  on  using  his  inflnence 
with  Mrs.  Knightly,  afi  soon  as  they 
were  married,  to  ponish  Gussie  for 
having  refused  him,  by  settling  her 
fortune  upon  her  in  su]eh  a  way  that 
if  she  married  Frank  Tolkmache 
she  would  lose  it 

*  Does  mamma  know  anything?' 
Florence  asked,  as  her  sister  bent 
over  her  anxioufily  on  her  return 
from  that  drive. 

'No  dear,  nothing;  try  net  to 
fret,  Flpy;  I  haye  sent  for  Mr. 
Weston,  and  if  he  can  talk  marama 
out  of  this  projected  marriage,  which 
under  any  drcamstances  would  be 
BO  dreadfolr— why  tiiere's  no  saying 
what  may  feltoiw,  Ffoy/ 

'Oh,  Gussie,  Gussie!  do  yon  think 
he  will?  then  I  may  be  ha^py  after 
alL' 

She  must  be  fond  of  him  indeed, 
if  after  all  die  can  consent  to  be 
made  hanpy  by  him,  thought 
Angnata ;  l)ttt  (^e  only  said — 

'Tea,  Floy, dear;  as  there  is  no 
accounting  for  taste.' 

Now  Mr.  Weston  was  the  old 
lawyer  who  disliked  his  friend's  will, 
which  he  had  been  compelled  to 
draw  up,  however,  in  spite  of  dis- 
liking it>  aad  deflgpifi§d  nia  friend's 
widow. 

Woe  for  the  woman  who  loves, 
and  has  no  mother,  says  a  writer  in 
whose  works  Florence  was  deeply 
read ;  but  as  she  lay  tossing  fever- 
ishly on  the  couch  in  her  room, 
alone,  sad,  si<±,  and  solitsury,  when 
Gussie  had  departed  to  waylay  and 
insixnct  Mr.  Weston,  she  might  have 
beoi  fo^iven  for  thinking — Woe 
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for  the  woman  who  loves — and  has 
a  mother  who  is  matrimonially  dis- 
posed. 

He  might  not  be  worth  all  this 
suffering  and  sorrow,  all  these  heart- 
bnmings  and  brow-burnings  that 
poor  Florence  was  undergoing  on 
his  accomit ;  but  not  the  less  did  she 
suffer,  and  would  continue  to  suffer. 
She  loved  him  very  truly,  and 
dearly,  and  devotedly,  whether  he 
was  worthy  of  it  or  not.  If  he  had 
been  proved  guilty  of  a  thousand 
faults,  and  these  had  all  been  care- 
fully collected  and  spread  out  before 
her,  she  would  not  nave  loved  him 
one  whit  the  less.  She  would  have 
trailed  her  golden  head  in  the  dust 
at  his  feet,  at  his  bidding — she,  who 
would  have  put  her  httle  foot  re- 
morselessly on  the  neck  of  all  the 
rest  of  the  world.  She  was  not  one 
to  love  to  order,  and  leave  off  doing  so 
directly  circumstances  would  have 
rendered  it  advisable.  The  strings 
of  the  harp  of  her  life  had  been 
swept  by  too  siiong  a  hand  for  them 
ever  to  cease  to  vibrate.  So  under 
the  present  aspect  of  things,  poor 
Florence  was  utterly  miserable. 

'  You  will  be  careful,  very  careful, 
Mr.  Weston,  that  you  say  nothing 
mamma  can  feel  hurt  or  offended  at,' 
Augusta  said,  as  Mr.  Weston  was 
quitting  the  room  where  he  bad 
had  half  an  hour's  undisturbed  con- 
versation with  her. 

'My  dear  Miaa  Knightly,'  he 
replied,  tremulously,  wiping  his 
spectacles,  which  had  got  shghtly 
dimmed  during  the  interview  with 
his  old  Mend's  daughter,  '  My  dear 
MiSS  Knightly,  I  will  be  careful; 
depend  upon  my  prudence  and  dis- 


cretion. I  will  put  it  to  her  calmly 
and  dispassionately,  that — she  can't 
be  such  a  fool.' 

Oh  dear!  oh  dear!  thought 
Augusta,  as  he  walked  away  up  to 
the  drawing-room,  if  he  says  that, 
we  are  lost,  lost.  I  had  far  better 
have  waited  till  Georgie  and  Eupert 
came  home. 

She  sat  anxiously  in  that  dark 
lofty  dining-room,  where  her  father 
had  sat  and  been  hospitable  for  so 
many  years,  waiting  for  the  sound  of 
Mr.  Weston's  anything  but  fairy 
footfall;  meanwhile  there  was  a 
stormy  scene  upstairs. 

On  being  told,  judiciously,  by  Mr. 
Weston  l£at  Colonel  Orofton  only 
wanted  her  money,  Mrs.  Knightly 
had  tearfully  repeated  the  offer  she 
once  made  Gerald,  namely,  of  giving 
them  everything;  but  when  Mr. 
Weston  had  expressed  himself  de- 
lighted to  accept  these  terms  on 
behalf  of  her  children,  Mrs.  Knightly 
had  hystericf^y  refused  to  stand  by 
her  offer,  or  hear  anylMng  more  on 
the  subject;  and  the  end  of  that 
meeting  was  anger. 

'  Letting  Bupert  marry  in  the  way 
he  has,  was  a  disgrace,  yes,  a  dis- 
grace to  you,  madam;  but  if  you 
marry  that  sharper,  you'll  be  a  dis- 
grace to  your  whole  fiamily.' 

Mrs.  Knightly  comforted  herself 
under  this  speech  by  mentally  stat- 
ing that  she  had  always  said  Weston 
was  a  brute. 

'  She  must  go  her  own  way,  and  a 
bad  one  it  is,  I  fear,'  he  said  to 
Augusta,  when  he  came  down.  '  I 
shall  have  nothing  more' to  do  with 
her,  or  her  afiOurs.' 


(2b  be  continued.) 


ENGLAND'S  WELCOME.     May-Day  Aimo  Domini  1862. 

THIS  day  my  portals  wide  I  fling. 
Oh,  Nations ! — ^and  with  open  hand 
I  greet  you  all,  who,  coming,  bring 
A  Festival  throughout  my  land ! 

I  greet  you— from  whatever  shores ! 

From  where  the  Ganges'  billows  toss— 
From  where  Niagara's  torrent  roars — 

Or  Austral  waves  reflect  the  Gross : 
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And  nearer — where  the  turbid  Seine 

Or  yellow  Tiber  rolls  along — 
From  Southern  Sea  or  Northern  Main, 

I  greet  you,  whencesoe'er  ye  throng! 

Tet  must  my  words  of  greeting  fiul ! 

The  hand  that  forth  should  welcome  hold — 
The  lips  that  should  have  bid  you  hail — 

Alas !  the  lips  and  hand  are  cold ! 

And  She— the  Lady  of  my  Land — 

Sits  sorrowing — nor  can  bear  her  part 
In  this  great  triumph,  which  He  plimned 

For  Skill— for  Industry— for  Art ! 

Forgive  me !  though  this  Mom  of  May 
Should  give  to  such  sad  thought  a  birth ! — 

I  see  through  tears  a  brighter  day — 
A  grander  Future  for  Qie  Earth ! 

I  see  a  Time— not  fiw  away — 

Whose  Herald  now  conyenes  us  here — 
When  Peace  and  Freedom  shall  bear  sway 

From  hemisphere  to  hemisphere : 

When  link  to  link  shall  nations  bind 

The  golden  chain  of  Common  Grood, 
To  girdle  all  of  human  kind 

Into  one  mighty  Brotherhood ! 

Then,  when  War's  ensigns  shall  be  furled. 

And  better  times  bid  Arts  increase — 
Here  shall  be  victories  for  the  world. 

And  bloodless  battle-fields  for  Peace ! — 

A  Friendly  Strife— whose  wiser  plan 

Shall  emulate  a  pure  Benown 
For  benefits  bestowed  on  Man — 

Whose  meed  shall  be  the  Olive  Grown ! 

Unfettered  Ck)mmerce,  and  the  light 

Of  Freedom  broadened  into  Day — 
Brute  Force  and  Statecraft  merged  in  Bight — 

And  Wrong's  traditions  swept  away — 

All  these  I  see ! — and  know  that  higher 

This  day  on  those  gold  rounds  we  rise, 
Whereby  Farth's  peoples  must  aspire 

And  struggle  nearer  to  the  skies ! 

Thus,  Nations,  with  grief-chastened  mirth 

I  bid  you  welcome  here  to-day — 
With  solemn  prayers  for '  Peace  on  Earth, 

Good-wiU  to  Men  '—this  First  of  May. 

Thomas  Hood. 
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FEW,  perhaps,  of  the  readers  of 
'  London  Society '  know  all  idle 
charms  and  all  tiie  bostile  of  a 
crowded  flower  -  market,  at  fo'or 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  a  fiae 
spring  day.  It  does  need  some 
enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  flowers 
to  set  off  to  seek  tiiem  at  such  an 
early  hour ;  and  my  own  experience 
would  lead  me  to  imagine  that  it  is  a 
vagary  not  often  repeated.  Perhaps 
when  we  arrive  there  is  not  yory 
much  to  see—great  waggons  un- 
loading still,  and  empty  ones  moTZOg 
off;  a  great  many  coffee-stalls  in 
apparently  good  request,  and  a  rash 
and  bustle  worse  than  any  railway 
station. 

Still  the  scene  is  in  some  maimer 
pleasant ;  there  is  a  sort  of  profu- 
sion, which  we  do  not  see  else- 
where, and  it  is  delightftd  to  see 
the  freshness  of  the  flowers  that 
come  from  close  round  London — 
fruit  and  flowers  all  bathed  in  dew, 
and  from  which  the  perfume  has 
not  yet  exhaled. 

I  don't  think,  however,  that  it  is 
exactly  a  time  for  ladies  to  do  much 
business.  I  remember  vividly  being 
put  for  shelter  behind  a  stall,  in  an 
ignominious  manner,  while  the  pur- 
chased flowers  were  just  put  to- 
gether, and  it  was  with  a  sense  of 
keen  regret  that  the  friendly  haven 
was  at  last  deserted.  Oovoit  Gar- 
den Market,  early  in  the  morning, 
is  pleasanter  to  write  of,  it  may  be^ 
than  to  imdergo. 

What  changes  that  spot  has  seen 
since  the  days  of  the  'Convent 
Grarden,'  from  which  it  derives  its 
name,  with  the  old  pleached  walks 
and  the  cloistered  shades,  the  shel- 
tering walls  and  the  thickets  with 
wild  birds  singing!  Who  at  pre- 
sent could  picture  it  as  it  used 
to  be?  and  who  of  the  former 
days  would  ever  have  dreamt  the 
change  ? 

Suppose  we  glance  back  for  a 
moment,  some  six  hundred  years, 
and  trace  out  the  ancient  boundaries 
of  tlie  said  herb  gajrden  and  the  green 
orchard  alleys  of  the  old  Benedictine 
monks. 


Li  the  thirteenth  century  the 
ground  was  still  thus  employed,  and 
BO  slow  were  the  changes  in  the 
yean  that  followed,  that  even  after 
three  more  oeDtnries  the  record  still 
bears  mention  of  the  '  oblong  walled 
space,'  sprinkled  with  tr^  and 
cottages,  bounded  by  open  meadows, 
and  KX)tpaths  leading  north;  gay 
gardens  mingling  with  green  em- 
boweling trees,  on  the  south  and 
east ;  Bod,  on  the  western  side,  the 
pleaauxt  hawthorn  hedge  of  Si 
iMartin's  Lane. 

How  strange  it  seems,  too,  in 
reading  of  those  did  days  to  meet  the 
tamiliar  name  of  '  the  Seven  Acres,' 
and  thinking  of  dairy-£uins,  and  of 
ideasant  rambles  in  flelds  witii 
'  cowslip  gatherings,'  or  with  heaving 
iswathes  of  fragrant  feJling  grass, — 
to  see  the  name  apphed  to  Long 
Acre,  as  we  know  it.' 

The  market  at  Covent  Garden 
grew  up,  as  most  markets  do,  by 
slow  degrees  at  first  The  large 
square  I  mentioned  being  left  a 
good  dee!  oi)en,  tempted  people  to 
stand  with  baskets  there  to  offer 
their  wares  for  sale,  and  thus  at  last 
it  came  to  be  established  as  a  known 
market-place. 

A  century  later  the  removal 
of  the  Stocks  market  gave  an  added 
impetus  to  this  already  flourishing 
rival.  The  old  Stocks  market  seems, 
however,  not  to  have  left  itself  with- 
out a '  household  word ' — ^it  gave  its 
name  to  one  of  our  most  fragrant 
and  of  our  best -known  flowers, 
which  has  long  conveyed  it  to  many 
a  fiu:-off  land,  and  which  still  keeps 
its  place  on  Covent  Garden  stalls  on 
every  market  day.  Few  flowers  are 
pleasanter  than  those  old-fashioned 
stocks,  and  very  few  indeed  are 
more  largely  purchased.  Musk  is, 
however,  a  successful  rival  —  so 
many  close,  dark  rooms  owe  to  the 
hanging  musk-plant  all  that  they 
have  of  green  or  of  sweet  scent  It 
is  quite  pleasant  to  read  the  statis- 
tics of  now^er-markets  in  London; 
though  they  make  little  show,  it 
is  evident  that  such  thousands  of 
narrow  courts  must  still  share  at 
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least  in  the  ptoasoie  that  flo^Brs 
impart  MaidHaervantB  and  needle- 
women  ate  said  to  be  among  the 
most  constant  poiohaseiB  of  single 
pots  or  bunches  ci  spnag  floweis, 
bat  this  is  chiefly  in  the  fi£ape  of  a 
penny  plenty  or  of  a  bonoh  of  prim- 
loses^  or  ot  mignonette  or  wall- 
flower^  to  bloom  for  many  a  day  in 
the  little  window  whereby  the  owner 
sews. 

Amongst  all  ranks,  indeed^  the 
taste  for  flowers  seems  rapidJ^S^  on 
the  increase^  and  year  l^  year  they 
and  their  belon^ngs  take  np  a 
larger  space. 

Last  year  the  Floral  Hall  Mfaa  a 
grand  adTance,  viewed  as  a  mere 
b^inning,  though  yeiy  &r  at  pre- 
sent firom  the  gay  mart  that  it  will 
doubtless  become  in  time.  And  this 
year  already,  a  new  spot  in  firont  of 
it  is  given  to  the  display  of  flowers. 
GChis  most  be  pretty — a  square 
enclosure  diYided  into  beds,  dsToted 
entirely  to  different  kinds  of  plants. 
How  elegant  and  sweet  such  mosaic 
will  surely  be,  as  summer  brings  in 
its  squares  of  red  geraniums,  and  its 
masses  of  white  petunias;  its  clumps 
of  fuchsias,  and  its  kmg,  thick  lines 
of  ihe  finagrant  heliotrope;  noble 
begonias,  maffling  their  leaves  to- 
geSter;  and  graceful  standards 
rising  up  majestically; — ^with  all  the 
flowers  there  met,  what  a  brilliant 
patch  it  may  be,  and  what  a  study 
of  colour  to  arrange  its  pattern ! 

Perhaps,  however,  we  are  hardly 
adepts  in  general  effect  at  present. 
Each  individual  will  settle  his  own 
niche,  and  patchwork  results  will 
possibly  ensua 

Our  Fansian  neighbours  under- 
stand much  better  how  each  sepa- 
rate stall  may  set  off  the  next,  or  be 
set  off  by  it;  and  though  at  the 
Madeleine — ^that  narrow  street  of 
little,  tent-like  stalls  seem  really 
nubde  to  hold  each  its  single  group, 
there  still  is  a  pleasing  quaintness, 
and  a  gay  tout-ensemble  which  is 
very  Fr^h.  And  the  people's 
heaxt  is  so  in  their  flowers!  See 
that  old  market  dame,  who  looks 
&r  from  poetical,  how  eagerly  she 
discusses  artistic  effects  of  colour 
with  a  kindred  soid  met  amongst 
the  crowd!  She  is  engaged  just 
now  in  making  up  a  bouquet,  talk- 


ing all  the  while  of  every  flower's 
effect;  and,  growing  beneath  her 
fingers,  it  makes  good  her  theory, 
and  comes  forth  very  lovely.  Some 
one  is  anxious  to  purdnse  that 
pretty  plant;  but  no — ^it  is  not  the 
time.  She  is  a  real  artiste,  and  fax 
be  it  fiN>m  her  to  interrupt  her 
work. 

A  good  many  contrasts  are  to  be 
seen  at  once  between  French  and 
Fjigtish  markets,  as  well  as  a  few 
strong  likenesses.  We  do  not  often 
see  a  couple  of  flowerpots  ^unced 
upon,  and  carried  off  forthwith  by  a 
determined  and  well-gloved  pur- 
chaser, regardless  of  weight,  ana  yet 
more  of  dignity.  But  we  do,  now 
and  then,  see  Paris  fuhions  fol- 
lowed, 80  fiur  as  asking  double  price, 
and  a  good  deal  oi  l^gaining  con- 
sequently goes  on. 

Ferns  and  Begonias  are  popular 
things  in  both  markets;  but  I  think 
in  Paris  they  make  more  account  of 
trifles.  The  foroed  white  lilacs 
even,  that  go  on  from  Christmas — 
little  bushy  plants,  all  covered  with 
white  blossoms;  pretty  little 
bunches  of  common  gcurden  flowers ; 
violets  in  aU  montibs:  the  sweet 
mignonette,  and  the  China  roses. 
Now  in  England,  doubtless,  in  the 
great  country  houses,  all  these 
things  abound;  but  in  London 
markets  they  are  not  much  i^ected 
by  the  purveyors  generally— I  mean 
to  such  extent  as  to  place  them 
within  reach  of  every  one. 

The  actual  e3q)erience  amongst 
ladies,  of  an  English  flower  market, 
is  chiefly,  no  doubt,  confined  to 
Covent  Garden,  and  to  the  central 
avenue,  in  the  afternoon,  with  the 
array  of  pots  containing  flowers 
which  stand  along  the  sort  of 
covered  way.  The  Arums  and 
roses,  geraniums  and  Begonias,  that 
figure  in  the  sketch  of  the  flower 
market  to-day  are  very  &ir  speci- 
mens of  the  best  of  these. 

I  wish  we  could  follow  some  of 
those  flowers  home,  and  see  the  fiite 
they  meet  with.  Will  that  Begonia 
Bex  go  outside  a  window?  or  is 
there  a  hope  for  it  of  filling,  as  in 
Paris,  the  pretty  carved  oak  boxes 
and  the  bracket  slabs,  and  even  the 
stands  of  dark '  artificial  '  carving ' 
which  would  mutually  show,  and  be 
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shown  off  by,  tho  beautifally  marked 
leaves  ? 

A  dusty  window—a  sonny  aspect 
— and  a  box  that  is  only  just  over- 
strewn  with  moss,  will  be,  I  greatly 
fear,  amongst  us,  a  more  frequent 
fate  for  tiiem;  and  the  bright 
geranium  will  stand  on  a  pretty 
plant-table;  and,  it  may  be,  some 
charming  climbers  will  droop  in 
ormolu  stands  just  by  the  drawing- 
room  door.  But  perhaps  if  those 
dark  Begonias  were  to  fill  iliat  nost, 
in  a  carved  box  of  sand ; — if  tnose 
gay  geraniums  stood  outside  the 
windows,  mingling  with  many  Arums 
(lilies  of  the  Nile),  and  with  climbers 
there,  the  general  aspect  would  be 
much  improved,  and  the  next  drive 
to  the  market  for  a  new  stock  cf 
plants  woidd  be  delayed  much 
longer. 

It  always,  however,  surprises  me 
exceedingly  that  azaleas  and  rhodo- 
dendrons are  not  ten  times  more 
common.    The  first,  indeed,  do  re- 

Suire  a  little  shelter  sometimes,  and 
tieir  leaves  are  in  some  ways  more 
difficult  to  keep  clean;  still,  any 
one  xxMSsessed  of  any  sort  of  glass, 
or  even  of  a  good  window,  can  easily 
grow  them  well ;  and  when  they  are 
grown,  they  are  so  very  charming. 
The  scent,  and  the  shape,  and  the 
colour  of  their  blossoms  seem  to  be 
really  perfect,  and,  besides,  they  last 
very  long  if  watered  and  shaded 
pr^rly. 

The  azalea  'magnificent'  is  one 
that  I  recommend  most  urgently. 
It  is  snowy  white,  with  sometimes  a 
cerise  streak ;  and,  indeed,  the  flowers 
now  out  upon  my  plant  are  folly 
two  inches  wide.  Tnero  is  of  this 
also  a  double  variety.  Azaleas 
£^ould,  after  flowering,  have  their 
roots  protected  from  becoming  dried, 
and  be  placed  out  of  doors  to  ripen 
tiie  young  wood.  In  winter  the 
plants  will  look  green  and  pretty 
long  before  the  flowers  come  out  in 
spring. 

The  rhododendrons,  however,  are 
almost  all  hardy  plants.  Their  thick 
evergreen  leaves  look  well  at  all 
times  and  seasons — filling  up  and 
backing  boxes  of  other  plants. 

They  may  be  kept  inndoors  in  any 
aspect,  so  that  they  have  in  summer 
a  time  of  good  strong  sunshine; 


and,  with  occasional  sponging,  the 
foliage  will  keep  always  very  green 
and  beautifal.  Bhododendron  ses- 
terianum  is  a  noble  white  and  very 
sweet-fioented  flower,  of  enormous 
size;  and  'Princess  Alice'  is  an 
exquisite  plant,  also  sweetly  scented 
and  covered  with  flowers  of  a  beau- 
tiful rosy-white  colour,  somewhat 
resembling  in  form  and  fohage  the 

gretty  'ciliatum'  —  a  well-^own 
kvourite,  with  its  white,  early 
blossoms. 

I  must  not  forget,  too,  the  pretty 
and  fragrant  Gytisus,  of  wmch  a 
single  plant  is  enough  to  perfume  a 
greenhouse.  Here  I  must  ^yQ  a 
caution.  There  is  a  little  yellow 
flower — I  believe  a  kind  of  gemsia 
— which  looks  so  nearly  the  same, 
if  not  seen  together,  that  I  was 
reminded  lately  of  the  many  times 
that  the  one  is  bought  for  the  other, 
under  the  assurance  that  '  the  scent 
will  come  out  in  the  warmth.'  This, 
however,  is  apt  not  to  take  place; 
and  the  proper  Cytisus  is  most 
charmingly  fragrant  at  all  times 
and  seasons,  as  &r,  at  least,  as  my 
knowledge  of  it  extends.  It  is  an 
easy  plant  to  manage  in  a  drawing- 
room  plant-stand — blossoms  very 
early,  and  even  when  not  in  flower 
is  attractive  from  the  graoefolness 
of  its  growth. 

And  then  comes  another  and  a 
very  important  branch  of  the  mu'ket 
trade— the  many  bouquets  bought 
to  adorn  a  room,  and  the  many  more 
meant  to  be  worn  that  evening.  I 
don't  know  that  a  gossip  on  arrang- 
ing nosegays  would  be  just  here  of 
service.  One  can  only  wish  that  all 
the  flower-sellers  were  like  the  artis- 
tic Frenchwoman,  and  thought  a 
little  also  of  la  gloire ;  for  very  rare 
and  costiy  are  the  few  English  bou- 
quets which  could  bear  comparison 
with  those  of  the  Pans  flower-girls. 

One  thing,  however,  we  have  in 
our  hands.  When  we  want  knots 
of  flowers  to  wear  in  the  hair  or 
dress,  or  just  to  make  one  of  the 
lovely  vase  sprays,  so  far  more  pretty 
generally  than  any  massive  bouquet, 
we  can  then  sorely  think  a  litue  of 
what  will  be  pretty  when  it  is  in  its 
destined  place,  instead  of  only  what 
is  in  itself  attractive. 

As  fiar,  I  think,  as  my  own  ex- 
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peiience  goes,  it  is  for  this  a  ques- 
tion more  ofbeii  of  style  of  growth, 
than  either  of  shape  or  colour,  of 
course  supposing  that  these  are  not 
objectionable.  A  little  delicate  spray, 
such  as  the  exquisite  orchid  Odonto- 
glossum  pulchellum,  is  feur  more 
beautiful  than  many  more  showy 
things.  The  coral  shreds  of  some 
of  the  red  Begonias,  the  little  sprays 
of  the  pretty  white  Eriostema,  and 
'  many  slight  graceftd  heaths,  are  also 
a  great  deal  more  valuable  than  we 
often  think  them:  they  make  a  knot, 
or  lighten  one,  in  a  very  charming 
fashion.  After  all,  we  need  only 
think  how  things  would  grow. 
Matted  together,  as  we  thrust  flow- 
ers together,  tiiey  could  not  live  a 
day.  Intertwining  each  other  grace- 
fully, they  are  really  lovely,  and  for 
small  demands  of  this  kind,  nothing, 
I  think,  is  pleasanter  than  having 
ihe  living  plants,  and  gathering 
when  we  want  one,  just  a  smgle 
flower. 

The  outer  market  is  chiefly  for 
popular  country  plants,  and  those  of 
a  hardier  class ;  —  its  charm  lies 
mostly  in  their  great  profusion,  and 
in  the  many  groups  which  give  such 
picturesqueness.  The  choicest  flow- 
ers, however,  lurk  chiefly  under 
glass  —  some  on  the  stalls  of  the 
Floral  Hall,  some  in  the  large  con- 
servatories. It  is,  however,  at  the 
exhibitions  of  May  flowers  at  Ken- 
sington, and  in  the  Regent's  Park, 
and  even  at  the  private  nurseries 
round  London,  that  the  plants  are 
best  displayed ;  and  there,  indeed, 
they  are  something  so  bewilderingly 
lovely  in  their  masses  and  clumps 
and  banks  of  expanded  blossom,  as 
to  leave  one  &irly  lost  in  such  a 
maze  of  beauly. 

The  flowers,  too,  seem  fresher  at 
home  in  their  own  abodes — ^and  if 
we  want  to  grow  them  we  can  see 
how  they  are  growing;  while  the 
exquisite  gardens,  and  the  scenery  of 
such  ferneries  as  some  of  these  pre- 
sent, is  indeed  a  setting  worthy  of 
such  flowers. 

But  of  what  special  things  shall  I 
write  ?  I  set  down,  indeed,  the 
names  of  a  few  great  favourites, 
which  I  thought  would  be  all  one 
wanted.  But  then  came  a  raid 
amongst   Mr.  Veitch's  orchids,   he 
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too  most  kindly  affording  me  all 
sorts  of  information — ^gathered  from 
their  collectors — as  to  the  native 
ways  and  the  natural  growth  of  these 
floral  jewels — gems,  indeed,  of  every 
briUiant  colour,  forming  groups  of 
loveliness  such  as  one  rarely  sees, 
and  perfuming  whole  conservatories 
with  their  peculiar  and  delicate  kind 
of  sceni 

These  plante,  I  hear,  have  of  late 
greatly  increased  in  number  and  in 
importance,  and  they  will  thus  ap- 
pear this  year  in  unusual  force  at 
the  horticultural  f^tes,  for  which 
some  new  and  amazing  beauties — 
including  a  rose-butteifiy— are  said 
to  be  preparing. 

But  how  shaU  I  describe  even  the 
flowers  I  saw?— such  scent  and  such 
variety — such  colour  and  such  grace ! 
One  no  longer  wonders  at  ^e  days 
and  weeks  mat  travellers  spend  con- 
tentedly seeking  out  the  hiding- 
places  and  studying  the '  home  ways ' 
of  such  a  brilliant  tribe— roaming 
amidst  the  forests,  and  on  the  cloudy 
hiUs,  and  amongst  the  steep  high 
rocks,  on  which  thoy  wave  their 
wreatibs. 

Exceedingly  various  are  the  habi- 
tats of  these  flowers,  some  rejoicing 
in  the  fierce  tropic  heats,  and  others 
again  <^scovered,  aa  the  Lycaste 
SMimerii,  with  all  their  blossoms 
covered  with  the  snow  and  rime  of 
the  early  morning  in  the  Nubes  of 
Mexico;  thus  exposed  by  turns  to 
the  damp  and  heavy  clouds  and  to 
the  brilliant  rays  of  a  Mexican  noon- 
tide sun. 

Very  faint  indeed  is  our  "Rngli^h 
sunshine  compared  with  the  aMent 
rays  that  there  &11  on  the  banks 
they  haunt ; — great  banks  with  steep 
sides  covered  for  many  a  yard  around 
with  the  waving  leaves  and  the  love- 
ly roey  flowers  of  these  chamung 
i^gs.  Mr.  Skinner  observed  the 
flowers  first  displayed  upon  the  altar 
of  one  of  the  churches  in  Mexico; 
and  seeking  eagerly  for  so  beautiful 
a  new  plant,  he  found  it  te  be  of  a 
very  local  growth,  the  banks  I  de- 
scribe being  mostly  all  contained 
within  the  circuit  of  perhaps  ten 
miles. 

Many  new  varieties  are,  however, 
likely  to  be  obtained  from  those  we 
ah?eady  have.     Th^  vary  now  in 
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oolour  from  "roiy  deep  rose  to  very 
nearly  white,  and  -with  their  iocreas- 
ing  populariiy  they  will  doubtleas 
gix>w  more  numezooB.  They  Beem, 
indeed,  niade  for  drawing-rooms,  not 
too  hot  Very  few  are  the  loom- 
plante  that  will  last  four  months, 
and  always  look  so  beantifdl  86  these; 
and  the  flower-buds  expand  so  rapid- 
ly in  a  bright  warm  gleam  even 
<tf  winter  sunshine,  that  it  is  truly 
pleasant  to  watch  how  they  unfold. 
The  more  light  the  plants  have  the 
more  rosy  their  hue  beoomes;  and 
y^t,  perhaps,  the  pearly  colour  of 
some  that  are  almost  white  may  be 
thought  to  Burpaas  in  beauty  the 
brillianoe  of  the  rose.  Brilliant  sun- 
shine by  day,  absenoe  of  heat  by 
night,  careful  watering  at  the  roots 
alone  two  or  tiiree  times  a  week,  and 
an  oooaaional  sponging  of  the  leaves 
if  dusty,  with  a  peal^  soil  and  a 
well-drained  ^owerpot,  are  the  chief 
points  to  be  considered  in  the  way  of 
culture.  The  Lycaates  indeed  are 
said  to  be  amongst  the  most  easily 
kept  of  OTchids.  Dr.  lindley  hais 
prodicted  for  them  a  future  like  the 
tulips ;  and  truly  if  tulips  were  in- 
troduced under  some  unfamiliar 
name,  and  with  many  cautions,  we 
can  well  conceive  thair  seeming  to 
require  a  great  deal  of  care  and  atten- 
dance, with  their  summer's  moisture 
and  their  autumn's  dryness;  while 
the  delicate  beauty  of  some  of  the 
pretty  cup-shaped  white  flowers, 
tinged  wit^  Iheu:  rosy  blush,  mi^t 
well  deserve  the  care  wludi  t£ey 
would  then  meet  with. 

A  delightfully  sweet-scented  or- 
chid is  the  Vanda  suavis,  the  per- 
fume being  very  subtile,  and  pene- 
trating the  atmosphere  without  being 
so  oppressive  as  some  flowers  be- 
come when  in  great  profosion.  I 
remember  hearing  of  a  Vanda  found 
some  years  ago  at  Sarawak  by  Mr. 
Low  (a  well-known  collector),  the 
flowers  of  which  were  described  as 
hanging  down  in  chains  of  ten  or 
twelve  leet  long,  the  many  brandies 
being  suspended  by  the  arm  of  a 
large  tree; — ^these  chains  of  flowers, 
nil  cinnamon  colour,  and  purple,  and 
pale  yellow,  dropping  down  from 
each,  forming  a  wondrous  sight. 
These  amazing  quantities  of  flowers 
waving  so  high  amongst  the  leaves 


must  have  an  efiect  upon  the  tra- 
veller's eye  mc»e  strangely  beautifdl 
even  than  we  think ;  for  it  should  be 
remembered  that  in  our  flowering 
trees  the  blosBoms  are  all  above— we 
do  not  see,  as  they  do,  the  canopy  of 
flowers  as  we  walk  below. 

But  I  must  goon  to  mention  some 
more  of  the  lovely  orchids  that  are 
now  in  hkmm  at  Qielsea.  What  can 
be  lovelier  than  tiie  J)endrohium 
raoomes,  nobik,  with  its  bunches  oE 
waxen  flowers  hanging  from,  over- 
head, Mps  deep-lined  wi&  a  purple 
glow,  and  ibe  expanded  petals  catch- 
ing reflected  lights,  tii^^ed  with  a 
rosy  shade,  as  though  the  half-dosed 
flower  had  stolen  the  bnlliant  dye 
before  it  yet  opened  wide.  Picture 
the  tortUe  with  its  ivory  horn,  form- 
ing a  &iiy  cup  of  such  matchless 
grace,  stained  de^  within  with  pur- 
ple and  may  hues,  like  drops  of  some 
brilliant  wine,  left  by  the  fairies 
there,  and  spreading  its  Are  fiiir 
wings — shreds  of  a  fabric  that  is 
beyond  compare.  Others,  again,  are 
hATiging  in  lovely  drooping  clusters 
as  of  white  sea-shells  strung,  and  in 
each  it  seems  that  a  mantle  of  softest 
velvet  is  left  by  its  absent  occupant, 
flung  loosely  down  within. 

Very  unlike  these,  in  all  but  the 
beauty  shared,  is  the  Cattleya  Skin- 
nerii,  all  of  a  brilliant  mauve,  its  sur- 
fooe  sparkling  as  with  silver  dust,  or 
with  perpetual  dew,  while  it  hangs 
its  gay  wreaths  down.  More  of  the 
pendant  clusters  fall  round  Dendro- 
hium  baskets,  and  the  crimscm  tubes 
imite  in  their  own  deep  bells  the 
royal  purple's  richest  and  xosieBt 
hues. 

I  cannot,  indeed,  describe  the  love- 
liness displayed  when  these  most 
glowing  crimson  and  white  flowers 
hang  down  low  in  wreaths,  gleaming 
amidst  dark  ferns.  The  group  is 
indeed  so  exquisite,  that  without  first 
seeing  the  flowers  thus  arranged,  it 
would  be  hard  to  picture  them; 
having  seen  them  once,  yet  harder 
to  foiget  them.  No  centre  flowers 
are  wanted,  only  spreading  ferns, 
and  orchid  sprays  drooped  down 
from  the  side  of  some  open  vase. 
Tet,  if  centre  flowers  there  must  be, 
suppose  a  small  flighted  white  'East 
Indian  butterflies' — of  PhalsonopBis 
amabilis— to  call  the  lovely  flower 
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by  its  own  long  name.  A  wood  full 
of  liiese  flowers  was  the  oilier  day 
described  to  me  in  a  most  graphic 
manner,  as  in  the  Eastern  islands 
they  hang  in  glimmering  olonds,  all 
qniyenng  and  waving,  as  the  wild 
bird's  wing  sweeps  by.  I  was  bid  to 
picttue  the  bongn  of  some  great  tree 
m  tiie  densest  forests  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands.  High  np  on  the  droop- 
ing branch  hnng  whitely  myriads  (tf 
flfpiead  wings,  a  yery  dond  of  large 
pore '  white  butterflies ;'  and,  as  the 
branch  swept  down,  the  streaming 
flowers  rolled  on  the  wa^es  of  their 
lOTely  wreaths,  dark  green  leayes 
supporting  the  hoyering  flowers,  till, 
as  they  drooped  down  lower,  the 
white  shining  stars  grew  fewer,  and 
only  drew  scattered  brightnesses 
from  the  dazzling  doud  that  hung 
so  high  aboye. 


To  see  such  sights  as  these  is 
enough  to  tempt  a  kayeller  to  plunge 
with  boldness  into  those  strange 
shades  where  Nature  seems  so  layish 
and  so  exuberant  in  her  beauty. 

Still,  clouds  of  orchid  flowers  are 
not  the  only  things  of  beauty  that 
may  be  *  joys  for  eyer.*  Wordsrwortii 
would  tell  us  all  another— a  most 
true  tale— from  the  banks  of  our 
own  lakes,  where  he  sat  one  day  and 
watched  the  daffodils. 

*  I  gazed— I  SMed-bat  little  thought 
What  wealth  to  me  the  abow  had  breui^t; 
For  oft,  when  on  my  oouch  I  lie. 
In  vacant  or  in  pensive  mood« 
They  flash  upon  that  faiward  eye, 
Which  la  the  bUw  of  iolltnde  : 
And  then  my  heart  wtth  i^eaiore  flUa, 
And  danoea  with  the  '^ffMfW' 
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nr  dcztahon  of  the  old  pqbis. 

THE  lark's  aloft— the  wind  blows  sofir- 
The  merry  maids  are  straying 
In  open  glades,  'mid  yerdurous  shades. 
To  list  what  Loye  is  saying. 
Should  we  be  longer  staying? 
Let  sleep  be  chid  from  each  dull  lid. 
And  let  us  go  a-Maying— Maying — 

Let  us  go  a-Maying ! 

The  hawthorn  white  bursts  into  sight 

'Mid  foresf  s  green  arraying : 
And  perfome  rare  breathes  on  the  air. 
Hid  yiolets  betraying. 
We  brook  no  more  delaying ! 
Up—up  1    Away  1  while  breaks  the  day ! 
And  let  us  go  a-Maying— Maying — 

Let  us  go  a-Maying  1 

We  wait— we  wait  beside  your  gate — 

On  pipe  and  tabor  playing ; 
With  garlands,  boughs,  and  wreathM  brows. 
Our  chosen  Queen  obeying ! 
We  sufEer  no  gainsaying  I 
We  summon  you  to  join  our  crew ! 

Come  let  us  go  a-Maying — Maying — 

Let  us  go  a-Maying  1 
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A  MAGAZINE,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  sketch  for  our  edification 
and  amusement  the  Yarious  phases 
of  London  Society,  would  be  mcom- 
plete  witibout  an  occasional  reference 
to  those  entertaining  controyersies 
and  discussions  wim  which  it  is 
the  habit  of  that  great  world  to  Tary 
tiie  tedium  of  its  severer  labours 
of  pleasure  or  business.  Seldom 
without  one  of  these  upon  its  hands, 
the  style  of  a  player  or  a  preacher, 
the  inyention  of  a  noyehst,  or  the 
yeracity  of  a  trayeller,  will  often 
afford  to  it  material  for  a  very  pretty 
quarrel,  wherein  a  certain  amount 
of  oombativeness,  a  little  yanity,  a 
partial  knowledge  of  the  question  at 
issue,  and  a  considerable  admixture 
of  positiye  error,  will  combine  to 
impart  to  the  question  that  soupgon 
of  acerbity  which  a  great  poet  has 
assured  us  is  an  essential  in  the 
composition  of  human  life. 

Of  a  quiet  and  peaceful  tempera- 
ment— 

*  Ayerse  fhmi  rows  and  never  calling  watch/ 

and  dissenting  altogether  from  the 
dictum,  in  this  particular,  of  the 
philosopher  in  question,  it  will  be 
my  desire,  if  I  should  occasionally 
seek  to  examine  into  and  set  society 
right  on  such  matters,  to  proceed 
in  a  spirit  of  candour  which  those 
more  immediately  concerned  in  the 
question  are  apt  to  pretermit;  and 
as  a  friend  of  uie  common  fEunily, — 
for  as  such  I  shall  hope  to  show 
myself  worthy  of  bcdng  regarded, 
— ^to  help  to  subdue  the  confla- 
gration, and  eyen  to  rescue  out 
of  the  fire  some  small  salvage  of 
good. 

In  this  spirit  I  have  had  under 
dispassionate  consideration  tiie  con- 
troversy which  lately  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  town  upon  M.  Bu 
Chaillu's  narrative  of  his  travels  in 
'Equatorial  Africa;'  and  have  the 
satisfaction  of  being  enabled  to  sub- 
mit to  society  three  entirely  new 
and  original  conclusions  in  regard 


to  it,  all  of  which,  though  entirely 
different  one  from  the  other,  I  be- 
lieve to  be  correct ;  and  any  one  or 
all  of  which  may  be  adopted  by 
both  contending  Actions  without 
any  sacrifice  or  compromise  of  their 
honour  and  dignity. 

The  interest  witii  which  this  work 
has  been  received  would  seem  to 
have  been  attributable  ]Dartly  to 
what  was  considered  the  novelty  and 
freshness  of  its  details,  and  partiy 
to  the  imputations  which  have  been 
cast  upon  its  veracity.  For  my  own 
part,  I  must  confess  that  I  rose 
from  its  perusal  with  totally  different 
views  of  the  matter,  having  satisfied 
myself  that  there  was  much  in  it 
that  was  within  tiie  knowledge  and 
experience  of  us  all,  and  that  it  was 
characterized  rather  by  absence  of 
novelty  than  by  want  of  truth. 

It  is  remarked  by  Fielding,  in  his 
'  Historyof  the  Adventures  of  Joseph 
Andrews  and  his  Friend  Mr.  Abra- 
ham Adams,'  from  which  I  have 
derived  one  of  my  epigraphs,  that 
notwithstanding  the  preference  vul- 
garly given  to  those  romance  writers, 
as  he  terms  them,  who  entitie  their 
books  'The  History  of  England,' 
'  The  History  of  France,'  Ac.,  it  is 
certain  that  tiie  truth  can  be  found 
only  in  the  works  of  those  whom 
he  calls  Biographers,  and  the  world, 
writers  of  fiction ;  that  the  business 
of  the  former  is  chiefly  to  describe 
countries  and  cities,  their  statements 
of  fcicts  not  being  by  any  means  re- 
liable, so  that  l£ey  may  be  more 
propeorly  designated  Topographers 
or  Ohorographers ;  whereas  witn  the 
writers  whom  he  terms  Biographers 
the  &cts  they  deliver  may  be  relied 
upon,  though  they  often  mistake 
the  age  and  country  where  they 
happened. 

1  have  often  thought  that  the 
writers  of  works  of  travel  might 
likewise  be  divided  into  the  Topo- 
graphers and  Biographers.  Of  the 
former,  whodevote  themselves  chiefly 
to  describing  countries  and  cities. 
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many  notable  examples,  which  it 
would  be  inTidious  in  me  to  parti- 
cularize, might  doubtless  be  disoo- 
Yered  by  the  curious  in  that  list  of 
books  for  sale  at  greatly  reduced 
prices  which  occupies  the  fourth 
page  of  Mr.  Mudie  s  monthly  lite- 
rary programme.  Of  the  latter, 
the  less  common  but  more  reliable 
works  of  trayel,  may  be  instanced 
those  of  the  late  Don  Manuel  Espri- 
ella,  the  Spanish  traveller,  for  whose 
interesting  letters  we  were  indebted, 
some  thirty  years  ago,  to  the  late 
Mr.  Southey ;  of  Lien-Chien  Altangi, 
the  eminent  Chinese  traveller  and 
'  Citizen  of  the  World,'  introduced  to 
us  by  Dr.  Goldsmith;  of  Basselas, 
Prince  of  Abyssinia;  and  the  late 
Captain  Lemuel  Gulliver — works  of 
travel  in  the  great  world  of  human 
nature  of  which  we  never  tire. 

In  investigating,  therefore,  the 
claims  to  authenticity  of  a  volume 
such  as  that  under  consideration, 
the  discriminating  critic  will  not  fail 
to  regard  it  from  the  biographical 
as  well  as  the  topographical  point  of 
view;  since,  if  it  fail  to  give  satis- 
fiEtction  in  one,  it  may  nevertheless 
prove  most  valuable  and  reliable  in 
the  other. 

As  I  accompanied  M.  Du  ChaiUu 
in  his  narrative,  I  could  not  help 
remarking  whatever  might  be  its 
topographical  inaccuracies,  it  ap- 
peared to  be,  in  many  purticulariB, 
biographically  correct ;  that  the 
nations  which  he  had  visited 
appeared  not  wholly  unknown 
to  me;  and  that  the  creeds  and 
customs  which  he  represented  as 
prevailing  among  them  had  either 
iallen  under  my  own  observation 
or  been  described  in  works  with 
which  I  was  acquainted  of  previous 
authors.  This  circumstance  appeared 
t^e  more  extraordinary,  as  I  had 
certainly  never  visited  'Equatorial 
Africa,'  or  perused  any  descriptions 
of  it ;  my  travels,  either  of  flesh  or 
spirit,  never  having  extended  beyond 
tne  shores  of  that  people  which  the 
short-sighted  civilization  of  a  bygone 
age  irreverentiy  characterized  as 
'ultimd  orbe  Britannos;'  or,  at  all 
events,  those  of  the  nations  with 
which  that  gifted  race  is  more  im- 
mediately associated. 

Yet,  wherever  I  accompanied  the 


traveller,  I  seemed  to  find  myself 
'  en  pays  de  connaissance.' 

There  were  the  Mon^wes,  for 
instance,  the  leading  tnbe  of  the 
Gaboon,  as  they  are  described  by  the 
writer,  who,  he  tells  us,  are  so  much 
divided  into  classes,  whose  charac- 
teristic IB  their  great  eagerness  for 
trade,  and  whose  ambition  it  is  to 
possess  vessels,  and  place  their  fac- 
tories on  out-of-the-way  points  of 
the  sea-shore.  I  admit  tnat  their 
name  was  not  &miliar  to  me,  but  I 
found  it  impossible  to  resist  the  con- 
viction that  I,  too,  knew,  and  had 
even  dwelt  among  them.  As  for 
those  unprincipled  Mongpwes  whose 
great  aim,  we  are  told,  it  is  to  get 
trust;  who  enter  into  reckless  spe- 
culations, without  capital  upheld  by 
their  '  Books,'  and,  using  the  repu- 
tation for  honesty  as  an  aid  to  fraud, 
develop  all  kinds  of  overtrading 
and  rascality,  I  was  peculiarly  im- 
pressed with  the  absence  of  novelty 
in  their  charactenstics ;  and  I  could 
almost  foncy  that  I  had  had  my  me-- 
mory  refreshed  in  regard  to  them 
even  recentiy,  though  it  is  some 
time  since  I  taxed  my  brain  with 
reading  more  profound  than  the 
telegrams  or  the  '  London  Gazette ;' 
or  extended  my  wanderings  in  search 
of  knowledge  beyond  an  area  of  a 
couple  of  miles  from  my  home,  which 
would  scarcely  include  Basinghall 
Street  or  the  Old  Bailey. 

Suspending  final  judgment,  how- 
ever, until  I  had  proceeded  a  little 
fmrther, — ^for  it  is  not  wise  to  attach 
too  much  importance  to  isolated  co- 
incidences,— I  found  myself  among 
the  '  Camma'  people,  those  smart 
traders,  who,  our  tiraveller  tells  us, 
are  very  like  the  Mongpwes,  and 
have  the  same  language,  with  local 
variations,  who  are  divided  into  two 
tribes,  one  owning  the  shipping 
trade,  and  the  oi£er  engaged  in 
producing  and  sending  its  goods  to 
its  neighbour  to  trade  off;  among 
whom  the  way&rer  settied  down 
for  a  time  in  a  village  which  he 
christened  '  Washington.'  Those 
'Cammas,'  who  were  some  years 
ago,  it  appears,  under  the  rule  of 
a  great  king,  but  who  now  own  no 
monarch  or  head  chief,  having  split 
into  two  Actions  headed  by  two 
leaders,  Rampano  and  Sangala,  who 
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at  the  time  of  onr  narrator's  yisit 
were  at  war  with  each  other  upoa 
some  £aiiGied  grievanoe.  I  must 
confess  that  the  names  of  Bampano 
and  Sangala  are  entirely  new  to  me ; 
but  if  M.  Du  Ohaillu  had  not  as- 
sured us  that  he  had  himself  ar- 
bibrated  between  them,  and  settled 
tiieir  disputd,  I  could  have  ayerred 
with  certointy  that  the  Gammas  were 
at  war  at  this  very  moment,  and  were 
very  much  in  need,  indeed,  of  some 
friendly  intervention  to  compose  their 
d^erences. 

Wandering  on  as  though  in  a  dream 
in  which  combinations  the  most 
novel  and  unexpected  occasion  no 
surprise  to  us,  I  found  myself  with 
M.  Du  ChaLllu  among  the  Oroungo 
tribe,  with  their  middlensdzed  mon- 
arch. King  Ban^,  who  spoke  French, 
and  whose  vamty  was  gratified  by  a 
salvo  of  musketry.  That  powerful 
despot,  as  the  traveller  describes 
him,  who  rules  by  his  personal  in- 
fluence, in  a  uniform  with  gilt  em- 
broidery over  it,  with  a  tinsel  crown 
which  had  been  given  to  him  as  a 
specdal  gift  by  a  notorious  slave- 
holder named  Bon  Jose,  with  whom 
he  had  had  lai^  dealings;  King 
Bango,  who  complained  of  the  Eng- 
lish, and  was  quarrelsome  with  the 
traveller,  professing  to  believe  that 
he  intended  to  insult  his  crown. 
Surely,  even  with  my  limited  expe- 
riences, I  had  some  knowledge  of 
King  Bango  and  his  dominions  be- 
fore I  became  acquainted  with  Equa- 
torial Africa,  though  I  am  bound  to 
confess,  in  this  instance  also,  that  I 
do  not  remember  their  names.  I 
suspect  I  know  something,  too,  of 
the  potent  slaveholder  to  whom  King 
Bango  is  indebted  for  his  crown, 
though  I  never  heard  him  named  to 
'ears  polite'  as  Don  Jose;  but  as  I 
desire  to  speak  or  think  of  that  per- 
sonage as  little  as  possible,  I  snail 
not  farther  expatiate  in  regard  to 
him. 

In  many  of  the  more  minute  de- 
tails of  the  habits  and  manners  of 
these  savages  as  given  by  M.  Du 
Chaillu,  the  absence  of  novelty  was 
80  noticeable  that  the  descriptions  of 
them  might  almost  have  been  bor- 
rowed, as  I  have  said,  from  well- 
known  works  of  previous  authors. 
For  example,  the  ridiculous  fetishes 


which  the  traveller  describes  these 
tribes  as  hanging  about  them,  and 
to  which  they  attoch  such  great  re- 
verence, were  referred  to  more  than 
a  century  since  by  a  philosopher 
and  traveller  named  Shandy,  wose 
adventures  have  been  handed  down 
to  us  in  the  writings  of  one  Stem& 
Speaking  of  a  tribe  which  he  names 
'  Connoisseurs,'  he  says :  '  The  whole 
tribe  of  them  are  so  befetished  wi^ 
the  bobs  and  trinkets  of  critician^ 
their  heads  are  stuck  so  full  of  roles 
and  compasses,  and  have  that  eternal 
propensitv  to  apply  them  on  aU  oo> 
casions,  tLat  a  woric  of  genius  had 
better  go  hang  than  stond  to  be 
picked  and  tortured  to  death  among 
them.'  This  tribe  is  known  to  exist 
at  the  present  day  under  the  name 
of '  Critics  *  or  '  Reviewers  ;*  and  maiy 
very  likely  be  found  to  be  identical 
witiii  the  Balakai  and  Apingi  of  M.  Da 
Chaillu. 

Again,  there  is  nothing  new  in  the 
description  given  by  the  writer  of 
the  judicious  system  which  prevails 
among  the  aristocracy  of '  Equatorial 
Africa'  in  regard  to  the  culture  of 
the  marriage  illations;  where,  by 
numerous  family  alliances,  a  chief  is 
sure  of  influential  connexions  upon, 
whom  he  can  call  for  help  in  any 
emergency ;  and  where,  in  conse- 
quence, women  are  mainly  valuable 
as  a  means  of  such  connexions; 
where,  upon  this  system,  young  girls 
are  actually  married  to  old  men  for 
poUtical  reasons ;  where  conjugal  in- 
fldeUty  is  compensated  for  in  the 
current  objects  of  barter  of  the  tribe, 
and  a  lover  can  secure  the  wife  by  a 
payment  to  the  husband.  All  these 
circumstances  are  so  well  known  as 
to  be  scarcely  deserving  of  repetition ; 
and  undoubtedly  a  traveller  is  bound, 
if  he  have  nothmg  new  to  tell  us,  t(> 
reproduce,  for  our  amusement  or  in- 
struction, something  of  the  old  that 
has  not  been  recently  under  our  no- 
tice, which  can  scarce^  be  said  of 
the  customs  and  practices  refianed 
to.  Indeed,  much  more  is  known 
on  the  subject  than  our  traveller  has 
told  us.  This  suppression  may  have 
originated  in  a  consideration  on  his 
part  for  pubHc  morals ;  but  having 
said  so  much,  I  cannot  but  tlunk 
that  he  might  have  completed  his 
picture  by  noticing  that  so  common 
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are  cases  of  conjugal  infideliiy  in 
'  Equatorial  A&ica/  that  a  separate 
court  of  judicature  is  appointed  to 
deal  with  them,  the  chief  judge  of 
which  is  more  hardly  worked  than 
any  of  his  brethren,  and  that  aU  the 
details  of  the  eyidenoe  are  printed 
and  published,  without  any  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  head  men 
of  the  'babe,  and  are  purchased  by 
the  natrres  and  perused  in  their 
families  with  the  utmost  avidity. 

One  more  eaaaxiptd  will,  perhaps, 
suffice  to  satisfy  a  candid  reader  that 
whateyer  may  be  the  defects  of  M. 
Du  Ghaillu's  narratiye,  it  bears  many 
eyidences  of  truth,  if  not  of  novelty. 
In  his  description  of  the  position  of 
woman  generally  in  ''  Equatorial 
Aftica,'  he  notie^  particularly  the 
manner  in  which  the  men,  reserving 
to  themselves  all  occupations  and 
piivilegefi  by  which  honotr  and  dis- 
tinction are  confezred,  content  them- 
selves  with  carrying  only  their  spears 
and  guns,  consigning  to  their  women 
the  pots  and  pans  and  other  culinary 
nte^ils  necessary  to  make  them 
comfortable.  In  a  recent  excellent 
brochure  entitled  'Bemarks  on  the 
Education  of  Girls,  with  reference 
to  the  Social,  Legal,  and  Industrial 
Position  of  Women  in  the  present 
day,  by  Bessie  Bayner  Parkes,'  the 
identical  state  of  things  described 
above  is  thus  referred  to : — '  Un- 
skilled in  the  pecuhar  mental  wea- 
pons of  the  other  sex,  women  now 
appear  to  stand  towards  men  in  a 
position  parallel  to  that  of  the  churl 
or  bourgeois  of  the  middle  ages,  to 
wh(»n  the  anns  and  accomplish- 
ments of  knighthood  were  denied.' 

Not  to  weary  the  patience  of  my 
reader  with  farther  illustrations,  I 
wm  proceed  to  my  conclusions,  which 
I  will  arrange,  as  I  promised,  under 
three  heads :  either  that '  Equatorial 
AMca '  is  a  much  wider  region  of  the 
inhabited  globe  than  it  has  hitherto 
been  supposed  to  be,  comprising 
many  more  nations  and  tribes  than 
has  been  imagined,  and  the  tribes 


and  nations  inhabiting  it  have  been 
and  are  known  by  other  names  than 
those  by  which  they  are  described 
by  M.  Du  Chaillu ;  or  that  the  work 
is  an  ingenious  parable  or  allegory, 
wherein,  as  dear  old  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  hath  it, '  things  are  set  down 
not  truly,  but  as  it  were  in  a  picture 
or  similitude ;'  or,  thirdly  and  lastly, 
that  it  ja  not  so  diffici:dt  to  prove 
black  to  be  white  as  has  been  con- 
tended by  logicians,  that  there  is 
more  in  common  between  civilization 
and  barbarism  than  the  former  would, 
perhaps,  be  x)repared  to  admit,  and 
that  ail  human  nature  is  much  the 
same,  either  in  the  life  within  or  the 
life  without,  unless  tamed  and  soft- 
ened by  a  nationality  more  universal 
and  all-comprehending  than  that  of 
country  or  colour — a  civilization  of 
a  deeper,  truer,  and  purer  source 
than  that  of  mere  external  know- 
ledge and  conventional  refinement. 

As  there  are  no  ccmclusions, 
however  well  demonstrated,  which 
are  not  subjected  in  these  days  to 
the  cavils  of  the  uncandid  and  illo- 
gical disputant,  it  is  possible  that  an 
objection  may  be  raised  to  mine  that 
they  leave  the  actual  question  at  issue 
between  M.  Du  Chaillu  and  his  critics 
very  much  where  it  was  befora 
Not  to  waste  time  in  profitless  dis- 
cussion, I  woxdd  submit  that  if  this 
were  so,  it  would  be  their  greatest 
merit;  and  under  any  circunlstances 
it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  such 
is  not  infrequently  the  effect  of  the 
highest  judicial  decisions,  and  is,  in- 
deed, generally  the  ultimate  and  only 
end  of  disputations  and  controver- 
sies on  all  subjects — a  consideration 
which  might  almost  suggest  to  the 
philosophical  mind  the  avoidance  of 
them  altogether. 

If  my  laborious  investigations 
should  tend  in  any  degree  to  pro- 
mote this  desirable  object  in  London 
Society,  I  shall  not  in  vain  have  ac- 
companied M.  Du  Chaillu  in  his 
perilous  travels  in  the  regions  of 
'  Equatorial  Africa.' 
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IT  was  a  delidons  summer  eyeniog, 
the  fresh  breeze  pouring  new 
life  into  lungs  choked  with  thick 
London  smoke,  and  the  setting  sun 
darting  its  last  red  rays  through 
the  waving  com,  when  we  issued 
from  the  station  door,  wearied  and 
cramped  with  long  sitting  in  a 
crowded  carriage,  and  were  heartily 
greeted  by  our  host,  whose  domains 
we  were  about  to  inyade.  A  few 
minutes  served  to  settle  us  on  the 
vehicle  in  waiting,  and  the  train  had 
hardly  proceeded  on  its  course  when 
we  were  merrily  bowling  along  to- 
wards our  home  in  the  New  Forest 

Even  the  country  drive  was  a 
luxury  to  those  who  had  for  months 
been  penned  up  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  metropoUs,  and  after  a  mile  or 
so  had  been  passed,  proved  to  be  not 
without  its  excitement.  The  favourite 
old  horse — ^hight  Bufus,  in  honour  of 
the  second  William,  and  in  allusion 
to  his  bay  coat — trotted  off  in  great 
spirits,  knowing  that  every  step 
took  him  nearer  to  his  stable.  His 
owner,  however,  not  wishing  us  to 
be  taken  by  surprise,  told  us  casually 
that  Bufus  generally  fell  down  when 
descending  a  liill,and  that  he  always 
liked  to  have  the  vehicle  pushed  be- 
hind him  whenever  he  came  to  an 
ascent;  but  that  those  who  were 
used  to  him  knew  what  to  expect, 
and  did  not  object  to  these  trifling 
faih'ngs.  As,  therefore,  the  road  con- 
sisted, on  an  average,  of  six  miles  of 
hills  and  two  of  level  ground,  it  may 
be  imagined  that  mental  excitement 
was  combined  with  })hysical  exertion 
in  a  degree  rarely  witnesf  ed.  How- 
ever, we  have  started  with  the  in- 
tention of  taking  everything  as  it 
came,  and  therefore  watched  Bufus 
carefully  as  he  went  down  hill,  and 
pushed  behind  when  he  went  up 
hill,  until  we  arrived  at  our  intended 
domicile;  the  vehicle  having  been 
very  useful  in  holding  our  baggage, 
but  as  far  as  ourselves  were  con- 
cerned, rather  an  honourable  appen- 
dage than  a  personal  conveyance. 

Evening  had  set  in  long  before, 
and  the  glow-worms  had  started  one 
by  one  into  their  fall  beauty  as  they 


lined  the  forest  pathways  like  mun- 
dane stars  shining  in  imitative  rivalry 
of  the  glittering  points  in  the  dark 
dome  above.  One  of  them  we  placed 
on  the  splashboard  by  way  of  a 
lantern,  and  on  our  safe  arrival  laid 
it  carefully  among  some  herbage  just 
outside  the  door,  a  position  whidi  it 
held  for  three  days  and  nights. 

Such  a  lovely  spot  is  the  New 
Forest ;  the  soil  bo  various,  the  trees 
so  magnificent,  the  flowers  so  per- 
fumed and  luxuriant,  and  the  birds 
so  plentiful  and  musical.  May  the 
Enclosure  Act,  that  has  turned  many 
a  nule  of  grand  forest  into  base  tur- 
nip land,  never  lay  its  withering 
grasp  on  the  New  Forest !  and  &r 
be  from  our  eyes  the  chilling  sight 
of  the  splendid  oaks,  which  we  have 
so  long  loved,  lying  like  murdered 
corpses  on  the  ground,  their  white 
ana  gnarled  limbs  stretched  out  as  if 
stiffened  in  deadly  agony,  and  their 
rugged  bark,  erst  rich  with  moss 
and  Uchen,  stacked  in  heaps  by  their 
sides. 

Some  unimaginative  persons  talk 
of  the  dull  uniformity  of  the  forest — 
you  might  as  well  l^k  of  the  dull 
uniformiiy  of  the  Strand  or  Begent 
Street,  and  with  much  more  reason 
of  the  dull  uniformity  of  Botten 
Bow.  The  real,  deep,  primitive 
forest  is  ever  changing,  and  in  one 
day  may  pass  through  a  thousand 
phases.  Putting  aside  the  two  great 
epochs  of  summer  and  winter,  of 
leafless  branch  and  wealthy  fohage, 
of  green-clad  boughs  and  snowy 
shroud,  together  with  the  inter- 
mediate state  of  springes  delicate 
green  and  autunm's  rich  ruddy 
brown,  there  is  hardly  a  -day  when 
the  forest  does  not  assume  a  new 
aspect  as  each  hour  passes  away, 
and  in  which  its  threefold  harmo- 
nies of  sight,  sound,  and  scent  are 
not  woven  into  a  thousand  varied 
modulations,  like  a  fugued  melody 
of  some  great  master  in  music. 
Mendelssohn  always  reminds  me  of 
a  forest.  No  one  can  appreciate  a 
forest  who  has  not  passed  whole  days 
in  its  soHtary  depths,  and  watched  it 
from  the  early  morning  houro  to  the 
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deep,  dark  shades  of  mghi  Different 
biroB,  insectB,  and  flowers  make  their 
appearance  at  their  chosen  hour,  and 
there  are  many  creatures  which 
emerge  from  their  hiding-places  only 
for  a  brief  space,  and  then  retom 
into  darkness  and  solitnde  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day.  The  sweet 
Toioes  of  the  soDg-birds  haTO  their 
apiKnnted  times,  and  the  perfume  of 
flower  and  leeS  changes  with  the 
march  of  the  son. 

Fnll  of  pleasant  memories,  and 
gay  with  anticipations  for  the  mor- 
row, we,  two  old  foresters,  flung  open 
our  window  to  the  utmost,  so  as  to 
be  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  owl  and  the 
silence,  and  to  oe  awakened  by  the 
merry  songs  of  the  morning  birds. 
We  awoke  at  the  intended  hour,  but 
heard  no  birds,  nothing  but  a  rush- 
ing sound  as  of  rain  on  leayes. 
Horror!  the  sky  is  of  one  uniform 
leaden  tinge,  and  the  rain  is  pouring 
in  steady  perpendicular  torrents,  as 
if  a  second  deluge  were  impend&g. 
What  shall  we  do  for  the  next  few 
hours,  while  the  household  is  asleep 
within  and  the  rain  pouring  without  ? 
Let  us  braye  the  storm,  accept  a  tho- 
rough soaking  as  an  ineyitable  fact, 
and  sally  boldly  into  the  forest  just 
to  see  its  aspect  after  a  wet  nig^t 
and  during  heavy  rain. 

A  few  mmutes  served  to  encase  our- 
selves in  the  very  oldest  habih'ments 
that  our  wardrobe  could  famish,  and 
to  see  us  on  our  way.  Twenty  yards 
sufficed  to  drench  our  clothing  as 
effectually  as  if  we  had  just  emerged 
from  the  depths  of  a  river,  and  fire)m 
that  moment  we  became  dehghtfoUy 
indifferent  to  the  rain ;  having  a  kind 
of  wild  exultation  in  fhe  feeling  that 
we  could  walk  about  in  the  midst  of 
thevratery  torrent  wiUiout  seeking 
shelter  or  needing  an  umbrella.  I 
have  seldom  ei^yed  a  walk  more 
than  that .  i^aunter  in  the  forest 
glades,  with  the  ndsy  patter  of  t^e 
rain-droi)S  on  the  leaves  overhead, 
the  pleacant  FmeU  of  the  crushed 
fem,  the  primitive  independence  of 
being  thoroughly  wet  and  caring 
nothing  for  it,  and  the  plish-plash  of 
our  feet  as  every  step  pumped  water 
out  of  our  boots.  Biuik  to  me  house, 
through  the  rude  path,  now  some 
4six  inches  deep  in  red  mud,  a  brief 
toilet,  and  a  very  welcome  breakfast. 


Still  rain,  rain,  more  rain  *  and  what 
shall  we  do?  Gats'-<3adle  afforded 
a  littie  amusement,  uniting  tiie  ad- 
vantages of  adventurous  combina- 
tion, unexpected  results,  and  the 
least  possible  bodily  exertion.  Even 
this  recreation,  however,  is  scarcely 
exciting  enough  to  be  continued  for 
any  lengthened  period ;  and  after  a 
desperate  but  abortive  attempt  to 
play  at  fiyes  in  an  empty  garret,  we 
extemporized  a  game  at  bowls  on 
the  floor,  the '  jack '  being  represented 
by  a  bzadawl  stuck  in  the  boards, 
and  the  bowls  by  two  indiarrubber 
balls,  one  solid  and  small,  and  the 
other  hollow  and  large. 

The  beauty  of  the  game  was  en- 
hanced by  the  sloping  nature  of  the 
floor  causing  the  baUs  to  roll  away 
untQ  they  were  either  checked  by 
the  wall  or  fell  down  the  staircase. 
This  difficulty,  however,  was  over- 
come by  the  inventive  genius  of  one 
player,  whom  modesty  forbids  me  to 
particularize,  and  a  few  handfuls  of 
oats  scattered  over  the  floor  served 
at  once  to  arrest  the  ball  and  to  test 
the  player's  skill  in  guiding  his  bowl 
neatly  into  the  little  hollows  left 
here  and  there  bytiie  grain.  This 
absorbing  pursuit  carried  us  over 
three  or  four  hours,  when  its  course 
was  suddenly  arrested  by  a  summons 
to  dinner,  tiie  greater  part  of  that 
refection  having  been  cooked  in  the 
solitary  sitting-room  of  the  ^tablish- 
ment. 

Bain  still  heavy,  if  anything  heavier 
than  before,  and  what  shall  we  do? 
Let  us  throw  knives  at  a  mark  like 
Ho  Fi,  the  Chinese  juggler,  whose 
portrait   we   had   lately  seen,   re- 

E resented  as  in  the  act  of  aiming  a 
road-bladed  knife  at  a  fellow  coun- 
tryman standing  spread-eagle-wise 
against  a  boera,  and  whose  out- 
stretched limbs  and  rigid  head  were 
encircled  with  similar  weapons. 

No  sooner  said  than  done.  A 
target  was  rapidly  improvised,  a 
stout  board  fetched  from  the  shed, 
a  couple  of '  rymers '  sharpened,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  all  hands  wera 
deep  in  this  most  absorbing  pursuit, 
which,  when  afterwards  imported 
into  the  metropolis,  proved  of  so 
flEUBcinating  a  character  that  I  have 
known  the  whole  male  population  of 
a  drawing-rcom  desert   thor   fair 
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compamons  and  giye  themselyes  up 
an  Tinresisting  prey  to  'pegging/ 
Nothing  is  simpler  than  tins  game. 
You  iSke  a  sharp-i)ointiBd  knife, 
chisel,  or  other  implement,  lay  it 
fiat  along  the  lumd,  the  point  di- 
rected np  Hie  arm  and  the  handle 
jnst  projecting  &om  the  finger-tixw. 
Yon  take  a  good  aim  at  the  target, 
fling  the  kD&  so  as  to  cause  it  to 
make  one  half  turn  as  it  passes 
through  the  air,  and  tf  you  have 
performed  all  these  actions  correctly, 
the  knife  darts  into  the  target  with 
a  heavy  thud,  and  there  sticks 
quiyering  with  the  Tiolenoe  of  the 
blow.  It  is,  in  &ct,  a  refinement  on 
'  Aunt  Sally;'  quite  as  exciting  and 
not  half  so  fatiguing. 

Night  again  drops  her  dank,  wet 
Teil  over  the  scene,  and  our  visit  to 
the  New  Forest  bids  fail  to  be  a 
toted  failure. 

Brightly  shone  the  smibeams  on 
the  following  day;  the  dismal  splash 
of  rain  had  ceased ;  the  black,  cloudy 
sky  had  changed  to  deep  blue ;  the 
breeze  was  (£arged  with  pertone, 
and  the  air  filled  with  melody.  A 
host  of  chaffinches  were  congregated 
in  front  of  the  window,  -peckiDg  about 
among  the  grass  and  twittering 
merrily  with  their  sweet  little  chatter. 
All  nature  seemed  to  rejoice  in  the 
sunshine,  and  the  deep  glades  of 
the  forest,  broken  by  sundry  gleams 
of  golden  light,  invited  us  to  its 
presence. 

The  ground  was  still  wet  under 
our  feet,  the  heavy  ferns  dropped 
showers  of  moisture  as  we  brushed 
against  their  wide  fironds;  and  as 
the  wind  stirred  the  branches  above, 
occasional  shower-baths  came  pat- 
tering on  our  heads.  But  how 
changed  was  everything  around. 
The  birds  flitted  from  bu^  to  bush, 
heedless  of  the  raindrops  scattered 
by  their  rapid  movements ;  the  air  was 
filled  with  glittering  insects,  and  the 
busy  hum  of  many  wings  gave  light 
and  brightness  to  the  scene.  The 
long  avenues  of  os^  and  beech  pro- 
duced effects  of  brilliant  many- 
coloured  light  and  deepest  shade 
that  no  painter  could  hope  to  imitate ; 
the  heavy  masses  of  holly  that 
studded  the  forest  gave  a  mysterious 
darkness  to  many  an  inlet,  while  the 
wide  clusters  of  foxgloves   reared 


their  tall  heads  in  the  ptttches  of 
sunshine  and  waved  their  lovi^y 
petals  in  the  breeze.  Foxgloves, 
indeed,  seem  to  be  the  leading 
characteristic  of  that  part  of  the 
forest,  for  it  was  impossible  to  look 
down  any  avenue  without  seeing  a 
cluster  of  these  magnificent  flowers 
shining  out  against  the  dark  masses 
of  shadowy  verdure,  and  giving 
wondrous  df ects  of  colour  just  where 
an  artist  would  most  want  them. 

It  was  most  beautiful,  too,  to 
watch  the  golden-winged  insects 
come  darting  across  the  sunbeams, 
issuing  like  visions  from  shrouded 
darkness,  glittering  for  a  moment 
like  living  gems  as  they  shot  through 
the  narrow  belt  of  light,  and  vanish- 
ing into  the  mysterious  gloom  be- 
yond, as  if  suddenly  annihilated  by 
the  wave  of  a  magician's  wand. 
More  pleasant  to  the  sight  than  to 
the  toueh,  particularly  for  persoiiB 
endowed  with  a  delicate  skin.  I 
never  thoroughly  appreciated  the 
exceeding  tortiire  that  the  pkgae 
of  flies  must  have  inflicted  on  the 
Egyptians  until  I  had  passed  a  few 
hot  summer  days  in  the  New  Forest. 

Flies  of  all  sorts,  sizes,  and  coloois 
surround  the  hapless  victim,  and 
render  existence  a  burden  smd  a 
torment  Great,  buzzing,  wide- 
winged,  large-eyed  flies  charge  at 
him  with  a  trumpet  of  defiance,  and, 
in  spite  of  clothes,  find  some  weak 
point  through  which  they  may  insert 
their  poisoned  dart  Tiny  flies,  too 
small  for  audible  murmur  of  wings, 
and  too  gentle  of  movement  to  be  no- 
ticed, run  nimbly  about  his  person, 
creep  up  his  sleeves,  slip  down  his 
neck,  get  into  lus  eyes  and  nostrils, 
and  leave  memorials  of  their  presence 
in  a  series  of  little  angry  red  pustules 
like  those  of  nettle-rash,  and  quite 
as  annoying.  Others,  again,  will  set 
to  work  in  a  calmly  composed  and 
business-like  style,  alight  on  his 
hand  or  wrist,  produce  a  case  of 
lancets  from  their  mouths,  and  bleed 
him  with  the  practised  skill  of  an 
old  surgeon. 

Besides  all  these  foes,  the  forest 
is  haunted  by  myriads  of  horrid 
ticks — ^flat-bodied,  active  little  crea- 
tures, with  legs  that  cling  like  buns, 
and  heads  barbed  like  the  point  of  a 
harpoon.     These  insidious  animals 
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swann  upon  the  passenger,  and  are 
sure  to  discover  some  method  by 
which  they  may  creep  through  the 
clothes  and  operate  on  their  victim. 
Imperceptibly  the  barbed  head  is 
thrust  under  the  skin,  and  the  crea« 
ture  begins  to  siick  the  blood  of  its 
human  prey  with  such  voracity  that 
before  long  its  flat  and  almost  in- 
visible body  swells  into  a  blood- 
distended  bag,  and  the  tick  looks 
more  like  a  lipe  black  currant  than 
an  insect.  If  it  should  be  dis- 
covepced,  it  must  in  no  wise  be  torn 
away  by  violence,  or  its  barbed  head 
woidd  remain  in  the  wound  and  be 
the  cause  of  painful  inflammation. 
There  are  two  modes  of  ridding  one- 
self of  ticks.  One  method  is  by 
hghiing  a  large  fire,  taking  off  all 
clothing,  and  rotating  before  the 
blaze  as  if  attempting  suicide  by 
roasting.  The  ticks  cannot  endure 
the  heat,  and  soon  &lloff;  but  as 
this  process  is  hardly  feasiUe  in  an 
English  forest,  it  is  better  to  have 
recourse  to  the  seoond  method, 
which  is  simply  to  brush  them  with 
a  feather  dipped  la  oU. 

As  for  myself,  in  spite  of  weanng 
large  gauntleted  leather  gloves,  and 
tying  the  wrists  and  ankles  with 
string,  the  insects  led  me  such  a  life 
that  I  hardly  dared  ent^  the  forest. 
At  last  a  bright  idea  struck  me.  I 
rubbed  my  hands,  ankles,  face,  and 
neck  well  with  naphtha,  and  kept  a 
little  bottle  in  my  pocket  for  renewal 
whenever  the  odour  seemed  to  be- 
come fieunt  and  ineffectual.  After 
taking  this  precaution,  I  enjojed  a 
delightful  immunity  from  insects, 
which  more  than  compensated  for 
the  very  xmpleasant  scent  of  the 
naphtha.  Even  in  the  course  of  a 
long  day's  sojourn  in  the  forest 
depths,  not  a  fly  dared  meddle  with 
so  potent  an  odour,  and  it  was  most 
amusing  to  see  a  great  loud-winged 
insect  come  charging  along,  ready 
for  action  and  thirsting  for  blood,  and 
then  to  see  it  pause  in  full  career, 
balance  itself  for  a  moment  on 
quivering  wings,  and  dart  off  at  an 
angle  from  the  hateful  scent. 

Upon  many  a  tree  were  the  nests, 
or  '  cages,'  of  the  squirrel,  denoting 
the  abundance  of  those  raetty  little 
animals  in  the  neighbournood.  Be- 
fore very  long,  a  reddush  dot  was  seen 


moving  among  the  grass,  and  we 
immediately  determined  to  'stalk' 
up  to  tiie  creature  and  to  watch  its 
habits.  Being  accustomed  to  wood- 
craft, and  knowing  how  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  every  cover,  to  pass  among 
branches  without  noise,  and  to  avoid 
snapping  dried  sticks  with  the  feet» 
we  crept  to  a  tree-trunk  within  six 
yards  of  the  squirrel,  and  there  sat 
quietly  looking  at  him. 

Th^  he  was,  blithe  and  joyous, 
totally  ignorant  of  our  presence,  but 
still  watch&l,  raising  himself  occa- 
sionally so  as  to  look  over  the  tops 
of  the  grass  blades,  but  never  seeing 
us  on  account  of  our  rigid  stillness. 
It  was  most  interesting  to  watch 
the  pretty  littie  animal  as  he  went 
skipiung  over  the  ground  in  Uttle 
hopping  stepe>  now  stooping  to  fised, 

gidong  up  something  m  his  paws, 
olding  it  to  his  mouth  in  a  dainty 
and  well-bred  fashion,  tasting  it,  and 
then  throwing  it  down  in  disdain. 
Then  he  would  disappear  entirely 
below  the  grass,  and  next  moment 
he  would  be  sitting  upright,  his 
bushy  tail  curled  over  his  head,  and 
his  bright  eyes  gleaming  as  he  looked 
around. 

Suddenly  a  lad  came  running  to- 
wards us,  making  much  more  noise 
in  crashing  through  the  fern  than 
a  dozen  full-grown  elephants  would 
have  produ^.  Up  jumped  the 
squirrel,  glanced  hastily  tonrards  the 
spot  whence  the  unwelcome  sounds 
proceeded,  and  dashed  off  for  the 
nearest  tree,  looking  wonderfully 
like  a  miniature  fox  as  he  scudded 
over  the  ground,  his  body  stretched 
to  its  fall  length,  and  his  bushy  tail 
trailing  behind  him.  A  long  leap, 
and  he  had  jumped  on  the  trunk  of 
the  tree  towards  which  he  was  run- 
ning, and,  according  to  the  usual 
fashion  of  squirrels,  ^pped  round  it 
so  as  to  interpose  the  trunk  between 
himself  and  the  supposed  foe.  But 
this  manoBuvre  exactiy  brought  him 
face  to  &Ge  with  us,  and  at  the  dis- 
tance of  only  a  yard  or  two,  and  I 
never  saw  a  squirrel  look  more  be- 
wildered than  he  i^peared  on  making 
this  terrible  discovery.  He  never 
stopped  for  a  moment,  however,  but 
fiurly  galloped  up  the  tree,  ran  along  a 
projecting  branch,  made  a  great  leap 
mto  another  tree,  traversed  that  aIso„ 
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and  in  two  minutes  was  fiurly  out  of 
dght 

Here  let  me  offer  an  indignant 
protest  against  two  subterfuges  un- 
der which  the  destroying  nature  of 
man  hides  its  ugliness. 

There  are  some  persons  in  whom 
the  destructiye  element  is  acknow- 
ledgedly  developed  in  all  its  fulness, 
who  live  but  to  nunt,  to  shoot,  and  to 
Ush,  and  who  really  seem  to  have  gra- 
dually drilled  themselves  into  a  heart- 
felt belief  that  to  destroy  the  furred, 
feathered,  and  scaled  inhabitants  of 
the  earth  is  the  noblest  aim  of  man, 
and  one  to  which  every  other  object 
must  necessarily  be  subservient  As 
a  natural  corollary  of  this  proposi- 
tion, follows  the  extirpation  of  every 
living  creature  that  can  interfere, 
either  actively  or  passively,  with  their 
sport,  the  result  being  to  depopulate 
the  country  of  every  being  m  which 
is  the  breath  of  life. 

All  the  beautiful  and  truly  useful 
weasel  tribe  are  to  be  killed  because 
they  will  eat  hares,  rabbits,  and 
featiiered  game ;  all  the  hawk  tribe 
fall  imder  the  same  ban ;  the  ravens, 
crows,  and  magpies  are  to  be  killed 
because  they  are  apt  to  rob  the  nests 
of  jMtrtridges  and  pheasants;  the 
little  birds  because  they  eat  the 
com  on  which  the  pheasants  might 
feed ;  and  even  the  squirrel  is  now 
reckoned  among  the  vermin  because 
it  is  known  to  regale  itself  occasionally 
on  young  birds,  and  possibly  on  their 
eggs.  The  keeper  who  destroys  the 
greatest  numbw  of  these  'vermin' 
earns  the  highest  praise  from  his 
master ;  and,  to  all  appearances,  the 
very  perfection  of  a  forest  in  the 
eyes  of  a  sportsman  would  be  that  it 
should  not  harbour  a  single  creature 
except  those  which  are  dignified  by 
the  title  of  game,  and  thou^t  worthy 
of  death  from  the  hand  of  their 
owner. 

It  is  a  pitiful  sight  in  this  grand 
forest  to  view  the  handiwork  of  the 
keepers  in  the  shape  of  noble  hawks, 
ravens,  martens,  squirrels,  and  other 
wild  denizens  of  the  woods  naUed  on 
the  trunks  of  trees  or  hung  in 
withered  clusters  from  their  boughs. 
I  do  not  believe  that  a  true  sports- 
man would  find  his  amusement 
curtailed  by  their  life,  feeling  sure 
that  nature  can  generally  keep  her 


own  balance,  as  is  exemplified  in 
countries  where  the  Game  Laws  were 
never  heard  of,  where  game  preserva- 
tion has  never  been  dreamed  of,  and 
where  the  game  abounds  in  spite  of 
the  swarming  'vermin,'  fax  more 
numerous  and  powerful  than  those 
of  our  own  country. 

Another,  and  more  noxious  kind 
of  destroyers,  is   found   in   those 
pseudo-zoologists  who  hypocritically 
conceal  their  love  of  slaughter  under 
the  guise  of  science,'and,  necrologists 
as  tiiey  are,  never  can  watch  an 
animal  without  wanting  to  kill  it. 
The  daily  papers  afford  abundant 
instances  of  such  mock  science;  and 
it  is  well  known  that  even  a  parrot 
cannot   escape   from   its   domicile 
without  running  the  most  imminent 
risk  of  being  shot    Not  a  rare  bird 
has  a  chance  of  escape  if  it  once 
shows  itself  within  the  limit  of  the 
Britii^  Isles ;  and  I  can  but  think 
with  exultation  of  those  deluded  in- 
dividuals who  spent  much  powder 
and  shot,  and  more  patience  upon 
some  rare  sea-bird  which  had  settled 
in   a   lake,  and  which   afterwards 
proved  to  be  nothing  but  a  stuffed 
skin  ingeniously  anchored  by  a  long 
line.    Such  persons  never  think  of 
watching  the  living  being  in  order 
to  learn  the  wondedul  instincts  with 
which  its  Maker  has  gifted  it,  and 
the  interesting  habits  and  customs 
belonging  to  the  individual  or  the 
species.    Should  they  come  across  a 
rare  bird,  their  first  regret  is  that 
they  have  no  gun  with  them,  and 
instead  of  feelmg  delighted  at  the 
opportunity  of  gaining  fiorther  know- 
l^ge,  they  only  lament  that  they 
cannot  take  away  from  the  bright 
being  that  life  which  it  is  so  evi- 
dentily  created  to   ei]joy,  and   the 
causeless  deprivaticoi  of  which  is 
literally  a  robbery  of  its  birthright 

One  of  the  principal  objects  of 
our  expedition  was  to  ascertain  the 
mode  m  which  the  snipe  produces 
the  remarkable  sound  callea  'drum- 
ming,' from  its  fismcied  resemblance 
to  toe  distant  roll  of  the  military 
drum.  To  my  ears,  however,  the 
mingled  whizz  and  hum  of  a  slack- 
ened harp-string  gives  the  best  idea 
of  this  remarkable  sound. 

It  must  be  premised  that,  during 
the  breeding  season,  the  male  snipe, 
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like  many  other  creatures,  assumes 
new  habits  and  utters  new  sounds. 
Generally,  the  flight  of  this  bird  is 
short  and  fitful,  as  is  well  known  to 
all  sportsmen,  and  seldom  lasts  more 
than  a  few  minutes.  But  during  the 
breeding  season  the  snipe  becomes 
an  altered  being.  Towards  evening, 
it  leaves  its  marshy  couch,  and  rises 
to  a  great  height  in  the  air,  where  it 
oontmues  to  wheel  in  circuitous 
flight  for  a  considerable  period, 
mostly  confining  itself  within  the 
limits  of  a  large  circle,  and  uttering 
almost  continually  a  loud,  sharp,  im- 
musical,and  monosyllabic  cry,  which 
may  be  roughly  imitated  by  the 
words 'chic!  chic!  chick-a  cluck-a, 
chic !  chic !'  &c.  At  varying  inter- 
vals it  sweeps  downwards,  making  a 
stoop  not  unlike  that  of  a  hawk, 
and  producing  the  sound  called 
drumming,  during  the  stoop. 

How  the  bird  drums  has  long 
been  a  matter  of  doubt,  some  na- 
turalists attributing  it  to  the  organs 
of  voice,  others  to  the  wings,  and 
others  to  the  taQ.  To  set  this  ques- 
tion at  rest  was  therefore  an  in- 
ter^ting  pursuit,  and  to  that  ]pur- 
pose  several  successive  evenmgs 
were  devoted. 

As  soon  as  the  snipes  began  to 
drmn,  we  set  out  for  the  marshy 
ground  over  which  they  flew,  and 
by  dint  of  cautious  management 
succeeded  in  ensconcing  ourselves 
in  a  dense  thicket  of  thorn  and 
blackberry,  where  we  were  perfectly 
concealed,  but  whence  we  had  a 
thorough  command  of  the  sky.  Not 
choosing  to  trust  to  my  single  ob- 
servation, I  had  two  friends  with 
me,  one  of  whom  is  a  well-known 
bush  huntsman  of  Africa,  and  the 
other  an  old  and  observant  inha- 
bitant of  the  forest  We  were  also 
supplied  with  powerful  glasses. 

Before  we  had  lain  very  long  in 
ambush,  the  desired  sound  struck 
our  ears,  proceeding  from  a  snipe 
that  was  circling  high  above  us. 
We  watched  the  bird  for  a  long 
time,  but  he  never  came  near  enough 
to  give  a  good  view.  Several  others 
afforded  us  much  disappointment, 
but  at  last  all  our  trouble  was  fully 
repaid.  A  fine  snipe  arose  at  no 
great  distance,  and  just  as  if  he  had 
known  our  object  and  intended  to 


give  us  his  best  aid,  began  to  cry 
and  drum  just  over  our  heads,  and  at 
so  small  a  height,  that  as  he  wheeled 
in  airy  circles,  his  long  beak  and 
bright  eye  were  clearly  seen  even  by 
the  unaided  vision,  wMle  the  double 
field-classes  with  which  we  were 
supphed  gave  us  as  excellent  a 
view  of  the  bird  as  if  it  were  within 
two  yards. 

It  was,  then,  quite  clear  that  the 
drumming  sound  was  not  produced 
by  the  voice,  as  the  bird  repeatedly 
uttered  the  cry  of  'chic!  chic! 
chick-a!'  simultaneously  with  the 
drumming.  Without  offering  any 
opinion,  we  repeatedly  watched  the 
bird,  and  then  compared  our  obser- 
vations. They  were  unanimous,  and 
to  the  effect  that  the  sound  was 
produced  by  the  quill  feathers  of 
the  wings.  The  bird  never  drummed 
except  when  on  the  stoop,  and  when- 
ever it  performed  this  manoBUvre, 
tiie  quill  feathers  of  the  wings  were 
always  expanded  to  their  utmost 
width,  so  that  the  light  could  be 
seen  between  them,  and  quivered 
with  a  rapid  tremulous  motion  that 
quite  blurred  their  outlines.  Our 
observations  were  repeated  during 
several  successive  evenings,  and 
always  with  the  same  result 

There  is  perhaps  no  localily  in 
the  whole  of  this  country  so  wdl 
adapted  to  the  natural  historian  as 
the  New  Forest,  the  conditions  of 
son,  elevation,  and  foliage  being  so 
prodigally  varied,  that  almost  any 
creature  can  find  a  refuge  in  some 
portion  of  its  limits.  Tike,  for  ex- 
ample, the  spot  on  which  we  resided, 
but  which  1  do  not  intend  to  par- 
ticularize, lest  its  sacred  recesses 
should  be  proflEuied  by  the  step  of 
outer  barbarians,  and  its  wild  glades 
polluted  by  empty  porter  bottles, 
broken  crockery,  and  greasy  sand- 
wich papers. 

The  cultivated  ground  in  front 
of  the  house  reached  a  rapid  and 
narrow  brook.  Beyond  the  brook 
was  a  large  expanse  of  marsh  and 
shaking  bog,  harbouring  multitudes 
of  snipes.  In  the  middle  of  this 
swamp  our  drumming  observations 
were  made.  The  ground  suddenly 
rose  beyond  this  bog  into  a  wide 
but  not  very  high  hill,  covered 
densely  witii  heather,  and  giving 
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shelter  to  groase  and  pheasants. 
About  four  miles  further  the  heath 
was  abruptly  aided  by  a  large  fir- 
wood,  in  which  the  deer  loved  to 
oouch.  We  once  devoted  a  whole 
monung  to  tracking  a  deer  by  its 
footsteps  or  '  6X)oor/  and  after  some 
three  hours'  carefol  chase,  found  the 
creature  lying  couched  among  the 
fenL  Bavens  were  often  seen  heavily 
flapping  their  way  over  the  heather, 
and  on  one  or  two  oocasiiMQS  our 
^es  were  gratified  with  the  grand 
sweeping  flight  of  the  buzzard,  as  it 
scMued  on  steady  wing,  inclining 
itoelf  from  side  to  side  like  an  ac- 
complished skater  an  the  outside 
edge,  but  appearing  to  make  its  way 
through  the  air  as  if  by  simple 
volition.  Bright-plumaged  wood- 
peckers fled  screaming  l£ron^  the 
forest  depths,  and  many  a  tree-trunk 
bore  witness  of  their  peroevedng 
labours. 

The  human 'population  of  the 
forest  have,  in  course  of  time,  become 
deeply  saturated  with  the  wild,  un- 
cultivated air  of  the  Tegkm  in  whidi 
they  reside;  and  many  an  aged  man 
has  never  seen  a  town  in  his  life, 
or  ventured  beyond  tiie  limits  of  the 
fiimiliar  forest  lands.  A  practised 
eye  can  mostly  detect  a  fofrester  at  a 
glance,  a  strange  fiamily  likeness 
bedng  observable  in  all  who  have 
passed  their  existence  in  this  place 
— probably  owing  to  the  continual 
intermarriages  which  necessarily 
occur  among  them.  Even  the  tone 
of  voice  is  of  a  x)eculiar  nature,  and. 
the  drawling,  high-pitehed  chant  of 
the  thorough-bred  forester  is  not 
likely  to  bB  forgotten  when  once 
heard.  In  &ct,  the  forest  is  to  its 
aborigines  what  the  desert  is  to  the 
nomad  Arab;  and  the  wild  Bedouin 
can  hardly  feel  more  terror  at  the 
idea  of  entering  the  habitations  of 
civilized  man,  than  does  the  forester 
at  the  notion  of  exchanging  the  trees 
for  houses. 

I  remember  that  on  one  occasion, 
after  the  hay  had  been  got  in,  a  cart- 
load was  destined  for  some  stables  at 
Southampton.  The  fragrant  trusses 
were  placed  on  the  waggon,  the 
horses  harnessed  and  all  was  ready 
for  the  journey,  when  an  unexpected 
difficulty  arose  in  the  person  of  the 
carter,  a  fine  young  fellow  of  six-and- 


twenty,  one  of  the  first  in  the  field 
and  all  the  rustic  sporte.  After  a 
vast  amount  of  prevarication,  he 
flatiy  refased  to  leave  the  forest,  and 
when  peremptorily  ordered  to  do  so, 
he  sat  down  on  the  roadside  and 
sobbed  like  a  child  with  i^eer  terror 
of  the  unknown  regions  beyond  his 
ken.  An  exact  parallel  to  his  de- 
cmaaring  fears  may  be  often  seen  in 
me  crowded  thorough&res  of  Lcxi- 
don,  where  a  child  has  lost  ite  way, 
and  stands  weeping  in  tiM  depths  of 
ite  miseiy,  beset  on  all  sides  by 
vague ,  fears,  and  as  hopelessly  be- 
wildered as  if  it  had  be^  suddenly 
transported  to  another  planet.  Take 
such  a  man  out  of  the  forest,  ran 
him  off  by  express  train  to  London, 
put  him  down  at  London  Bridge  or 
Gharing  Gross,  and  he  would  become 
a  maniac  from  the  rush  of  ideas  to 
the  brain,  like  that  Kaffir  chief 
whose  head  was  turned  by  the 
engines  of  a  steamer,  and  who  de- 
lil^rately  hauled'liimself  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea  by  means  of  the 
chain  cable. 

There  is  also  a  strange  race  of 
beings  called  the  woodcaen,  who 
possess  certain  prescriptive  rights 
from  time  immemorial.  They  are 
the  most  independent  set  imaginable, 
and  laugh  at  law  or  justice.  Their 
carte  are  at  least  two  feet  wider  than 
is  allowed  by  legal  authority,  and 
while  driving  along  the  road  lliey 
are  totally  regardless  of  the  right 
and  wrong  side.  Those  who  meet 
them  may  turn  aside  if  they  like, 
but  they  proceed  on  their  course 
without  paying  the  least  respect  to 
the  tadt  regulations  of  the  road. 
One  Saturday,  while  driving  on  the 
high  road,  we  met  a  long  string  of 
wood-carte,  all  on  the  wrong  side,  qH 
straggling  in  such  a  manner  that 
we  were  fiiin  to  draw  our  vehicle 
into  the  ditoh,  and  on  every  cart 
were  one  or  two  woodmen,  lying  in 
a  state  of  senseless  intoxication,  and 
leaving  their  horses  to  find  their 
own  way  home — a  task  which  tihey 
certainly  performed  with  an  accuracy 
that  warranted  the  confidence  re- 
posed in  them. 

Many  of  these  men  would  not  be 
sober  until  the  Tuesday ;  Ihey  would 
sleep  off  their  headaches  on  Wed- 
nesday, on   Thursday  Bud  Friday 
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ibsy  would  earn  a  week's  wages,  and 
on  Saturday  they  would  set  off  to 
the  public -house  and  renew  the 
last  week's  scenes.  This  kind  of  life 
suits  tbeir  lawless  nstuns,  sad  they 
would  ratiier  lead  iiiis  wild  and 
reckless  ezistenoe,  liian  become 
honoured  and  uselul  members  of 
society,  as  they  might  easily  do,  con- 
sidering the  wages  which  they  can 
earn.  Perhaps  thehr  wi'ros  and 
children  nnght  hM  a  difEiarent 
opinion,  especially  £pom  Saturday 
erfemng'to  Wednesday  moming. 

Vipers  are  delightfiolly  plentifal 
in  iS^  New  Forest,  and  during  our 
limited  sojourn  I  saw  tiuee  distinct 
Tarieties,  ihe  common,  the  light  gzey, 
and  the  yellow,  tibe  last  mentioned 
being  the  largest  lining  Tiper  I  ever 
saw.  ApioposofTipei8,it8olia])pen- 
ed  tibat  some  &rmers  wore  paying  a 
passing  <»11,  when  a  labourer  brought 
mea  moderate-sized  viper  hanging  to 
a  string.  Acting  on  me  impulse  of 
tihe  moment,  I  flung  my  knife  at  the 
reptile,  and  by  a  wondiously  for- 
timate  shot,  drove  the  blade  ftirly 
through  tiie  spine  just  behind  the 
head.  My  friend  followed  suit,  and 
transfixed  the  eaiake  about  the  mid- 
dle of  its  body.  The  &nnerB  were 
<ltdte  aghast  at  our  skill,  and  it  may 
be  imagined  that  we  did  not  dis- 
abuse them  <^  their  good  opinion  by 
attempting  a  repetition  of  the  feat 

After  a  number  of  experiments  on 
iiie  living  viper,  I  found  that  the 
reptiles  could  never  be  induced  to 
bite  at  a  stick,  however  great  the 
provocation  might  be,  but  that  as 
soon  as  any  living  creature  came 
within  reach,  th^  were  sure  to 
stzik&  The  foresters  were  actuated 
by  a  wholesome  dread  of  the  viper, 
but  feared  the  harmless  Uindworm 
fu  more  than  the  really  venomous 
reptQe.  One  ctftiie  labourers  brought 
to  me  the  upper  half  d  a  blindworm 
squeezed  ti^tly  in  his  cap  (the 
creature  having  thrown  off  its  tail 
according  to  custom),  and  was 
almost  pale  with  horror  when  I  took 
it  from  the  cap  with  bare  hands. 
Mr.  Waterton's  feat  of  carrying 
twenty-seven  living  rattlesnakes  from 
one  room  to  another  afforded  a  suf- 
ficiently terrifying  spectacle,  but  in 
the  eye  of  a  genuine  forester  could 
not  compare  with  the  prowess  dis- 


played in  seizing  a  blindworm  with 
the  bare  hands. 

Perhaps  the  night  walks  in  the 
forest  afforded  the  most  pleasant 
reminiscences  of  our  visit  At 
nightfall  we  used  to  put  a  compass 
and  some  matches  in  our  pockets, 
and  start  off  for  the  depths  of  the 
forest,  taking  care  to  step  very 
gently  so  as  to  give  no  audible  alarm, 
and  to  keep  ourselves  well  in  the 
shade,  so  as  to  avoid  detection  hy 
sight.  It  was  most  delightfril  to 
wander  thus  into  the  heart  of  the 
primeval  forest,  among  the  great 
oaks  and  beeches,  to  seat  ourselves 
fiice  to  &ce  on  tlM  soft  moss  at  the 
foot  of  some  tree,  and  listen  to  the 
weird-like  sounds  alternating  with 
the  solemn  stillness  of  the  woods. 
At  times  the  sUenoe  .became  almost 
audible,  so  profound  was  the  hushed 
cakn  of  night ;  while  at  intervals  the 
sharp  yapping  bark  of  a  fox  might 
be  heard  in  the  distance,  the  drowsy 
hum  of  the  watchman  beetle  came 
vaguely  through  the  air,  and  the 
locust-like  cry  of  the  goatsucker 
resounded  from  the  trees.  These 
curious  birds  were  very  common 
and  'quite  fiuniliar,  allowing  us  to 
approach  within  twenty  yards  of  the 
Immch  on  which  they  crouched,  or 
sometimes  sweeping  with  their  ready 
flight  to  the  ground  in  front  of  us, 
and  then  pecking  merrily  away  at 
the  various  insects  which  traversed 
the  grass.  There  is,  by  the  way,  a 
curious  supeiBtition  about  these 
iHrds.  If  tbey  come  close  to  a  house 
and  Gong  three  times,  they  prophecy 
a  death  in  the  family ;  if  five  time8,a 
birth ;  and  if  seven  tames,  a  wedding. 

It  is  strange  that  man  and  animals 
should  &11  so  readily  into  the  pri- 
mitive life,  and  allow  the  instincts 
to  regain  their  original  and  le- 
gitimate sway  over  the  habits. 
Even  the  veiy  cows  learn  the  cus- 
toms of  the  bush  in  a  marvellously 
short  time,  and  walk  with  the  same 
lifted  step  as  the  antelope  that  has 
spent  all  its  life  in  the  forest  One 
night,  as  we  were  standing  under 
the  shade  of  a  tree,  a  shght  crackling 
of  dry  sticks  was  heard.  We  drew 
deeper  into  the  shadows,  assured 
ourselves  that  nothing  white  was 
visible  In  our  dress,  and  that  our 
stidcs  were  well  grasped;   for  a 
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night  walk  in  the  New  Forest  is  not 
without  its  perils,  the  poachers  being 
perhaps  the  most  crafty  and  des- 
perate in  England.  Mui  or  beast 
however,  the  creature  passed  by,  but 
kept  so  closely  in  the  shade,  that 
we  could  not  even  catch  a  glimpse 
of  its  form.  Stealing  gently  to  the 
spot,  we  felt  the  ground  carefully, 
and  soon  found  the  fresh  spoor  of  a 
cow,  which  had  got  into  we  forest 
and  instinctiTely  moved  as  if  it  were 
liable  to  be  hunted  as  soon  as  seen. 

After  a  number  of  experiments, 
we  found  that  nothing  is  so  utterly 
invisible  in  a  forest  at  night  as 
darldsh  grey,  but  not  too  dark. 
Black  is  seen  with  comparative 
ease,  red  is  nearly  invisible,  and  bo 
is  brown ;  but  with  dark  grey  the 
only  visible  portions  are  the  hands 
and  face,  so  that  a  pair  of  dark 
gloves  and  a  dark  mask  would 
render  a  human  being  quite  un- 
distinguishable  at  two  yuxls,  pro- 
vided he  remained  in  the  shade,  and 
did  not  allow  his  fonn  to  be  defined 
against  the  sky. 

One  night  was  truly  memorable. 
We  had  started  as  usual,  when  we 
saw  an  odd  kind  of  light  among  the 
trees,  for  which  we  could  not  ac- 
count First  we  thought  it  was  a 
paper  lamp  hung  up  by  way  oi  a 
trick,  but  soon  found  that  it  was  far 
beyond  the  trees.  Surely  it  must  be 
CapeUa  shining  dimly  through  a  fog ; 
but  on  looking  more  carefully,  Gapefla 
was  discovered  without  any  foggmess 
about  ii  Suddenly  my  companion 
gave  a  hideous  shriek,  executed  a 
pas  de  seul  expressive  of  astonish- 
ment, and  employing,  as  is  his 
custom  when  excited,  language  more 
remarkable  for  energy  thui  elegance, 
cried  out  that  '  it  was  a  thundering 
big  comet  as  safe  as  the  bank!' 
And  so  it  proved  to  be.  No  more 
forest  for  us  that  night,  but  out 
came  the  telescope,  the  sextant, 
and  the  note-book,  and  the  whole 
evening  was  passed  in  taking  ob- 
servations and  running  into  the 
house  to  record  theuL  As  the 
mighty  comet  stretched  its  fiery 
train  over  the  zenith,  great  was  the 
excitement  as  its  vast  proportions 
expanded  with  the  darkness  of 
night  '  rU  get  its  angles  between 
the  stars/  cried  my  Mend, '  and  you 


measure  its  length.'     OS  to   the 
house  at  fall  run. 

'  How  many  degrees?' 

'  Eighty-two  and  a  half.' 

'  Humbug!  I  don't  beheve  it' 

'  Look  for  yourself,  then.' 

'  Must  have  been  wrongly  handled ; 
I'll  measure  it  nu^lf.' 

Off  rashes  me  excited  astro- 
nomer, sextant  in  hand,  and  in  five 
minutes  is  back  again. 

'  How  many  degrees  is  it  now  ?' 

'  Eighty-six  I  make  it' 

And  in  this  manner  we  spent  the 
greater  part  of  that  night,  the  comet 
seeming  to  lengthen  with  every 
hour.  It  was  certainly  a  most  start- 
ling occurrence.  No  one  expects  to 
walk  out  of  a  house,  according  ito 
usual  custom,  and  to  meet  a  fall- 
blown  comet  in  the  fiioe.  But  here 
was  the  stranger,  waving  its  flaming 
sword  over  our  heads,  and  stretching 
its  vast  length  over  a  greater  space 
of  sky  than  was  occupied  by  the 
great  comet  of  1858,  which  had  spent 
so  many  weeks  in  attaining  its  full  size. 

Much  more  is  there  to  say  of  the 
New  Forest;  of  its  many-tinted 
flowers,  its  wealth  of  insect  life,  its 
wild  and  piquantly-flavoured  fruits^ 
and  its  wonderfdl  depth  of  foliage, 
its  grand  old  trees,  among  which  the 
'  king  beech '  raises  its  royal  head  in 
acknowledged  superiority.  It  is 
indeed  almost  a  new  world ;  and  to 
a  Londoner  affords  a  fresh  current 
of  ideas  that  regenerates  the  mind 
like  fresh  blood  to  the  ^heart.  Here 
all  conventionalities  "cease  f  Mrs. 
Grundy  could  not  live  for  five 
minutes  in  the  forest  depths,  there 
are  no  neighbours  to  criticise  the 
appearance,  no  gossips  to  decry  the 
character.  Man  lives  for  a  while 
the  real  unsophistical  life  of  Nature, 
and,  it  may  be,  will  learn  many 
a  lesson  for  which  he  will  be  the 
better  until  his  dying  day,  and  per- 
haps after  it  And  these  privileges 
may  be  gained  by  just  taking  a 
railway  ticket  for  the  nearest  station 
to  the  Forest  (say  Southampton) 
where  the  traveller  will  be  deposited 
in  less  time  than  is  often  occupied 
in  getting  to  an  awkward  suburb  of 
London.  But  our  space  is  at  an 
end,  and  we  must  reluctantly  bid  a 
fftrewell  to  that  valued  spot,  hoping 
soon  to  visit  it  again.        J.  G.  W . 
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I. 

THE  house  was  pointed  out  by  a 
young  Arab  of  the  crossing, 
who  had  been  skipping  on  before 
the  decent  inquirer  in  black,  as  the 
manner  of  his  tribe  is.  And  he  pat- 
tering away  to  his  Augean  beat,  the 
decent  stranger  looks  up  through 
his  glasses  at  the  house  with  much 
relish — as  though  it  were  a  ripe  and 
luscious  firuii  He  seemed  to  have 
ample  value  for  his  money,  and 
literally  gorged  his  eyes  with  the 
prospect 

Had  he  been  a  miser  he  might 
haye  groaned  over  his  misspent 
pennies :  for  the  sx)ot  was  advertised 
ever  so  conspicuously  by  a  group  of 
the  great  unclean— men  and  women 
of  Qie  broad  rag  world  hanging 
about,  in  the  middle  of  the  road — 
leaning  on  the  rails,  and  on  the  gate, 
kept  &Bt  locked,  to  have  their  full 
of  staring.  Scraps  of  this  shabby 
community  dribbled  away  at  one 
end,  while  other  scraps  came  and 
restored  the  fit  balance  at  the  other. 
And  Ihouffh  no  one  of  them  could 
say  that  m^  expected  the  front  to 
tumble  flat  like  a  '  practical '  scene 
out  of  a  pantomime,  or  that  the 
doors  were  to  be  flimg  open  and 
they  were  to  be  invited  in  to  hospi- 
tadity,  and  be  otherwise  handsomely 
treated,  still  they  all  had  some  good 
purpose  in  staling  at  the  house,  and 
found  the  process  satisfactory.  They 
had  been  staring  since  eight  o'clock 
on  that  morning,  and  would  stare  on 
until  diurk.  And,  it  may  be  re- 
peated, they  had  good  method  in 
their  staring. 

n. 

The  next  question  is — ^for  those  not 
of  the  locality — what  these  units  of 
the  great  corps  of  the  unwashed 
were  staring  at.  At  a  house;  but 
this  is  too  general.  At  number  five, 
then.  Daffodil  Terrace— number  five 
being  but  an  inch  out  of  so  many 
hundred  yards  of  neat,  bright-red 
brick  ribbon,  reeled  off  in  a  terrace 
ad  infinitum— Sk  row  of  pantomime 
houses  projected  in  oetemum — beau- 
tifully chastened,  and  in  a  manner 
Bustdnized  by  little  edging  and  con- 
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fectionery  work  of  parti-coloured 
bricks,  mainly  mustanl  colour,  and 
producing  a  very  '  tasiy '  effect. 
Contractor  had  done  his  work  nobly 
and  was  actually  reeling  off  miles  of 
a  similar  pattern,  just  like  an  expert 
shopman  at  his  counter — on  ihe 
new  building  grounds  out  towards 
the  country.  But  why  should  the 
unwashed,  and  the  buteher-boy  ele- 
ment, and  the  strap-fmd-pot  element 
so  fiEuicy  this  special  number  five, 
particularly  when  they  had  a  whole 
file,  stretohing  to  number  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  or  so  to  pick  from? 
Why  the  fact  is,  it  was  whispered 
that  a  very  ugly  business  had  taken 
place  there  that  morning — very  pain- 
mi  for  the  immediate  funily,  and 
most  undesirable  for  the  neighbour- 
hood in  reference  to  a  letting  or 
other  view.  The  Ufe  of  a  line  of 
re6i)ectable  tenemente  should  move 
in  smooth,  equable  course,  and 
should  not  be  disturbed  by  vulgar 
spasmodics.  As  it  is  with  your  true 
persons  of  quality,  who  have  nothing 
marked  in  dress  or  manner,  so 
with  your  true  houses  of  quality. 
And  yet  here  was  nothing  uiort  of 
suicide,  gross,  flagrant,  outspeaking 
suicide  entailing  a  distressing  pub- 
licity—and the  whole  notorious  train 
of  coroner,  police,  doctors,  post- 
mortems, and  the  other  disagreeal>le 
incidents.  The  curious  part  of  the 
business  was,  that  this  was  about 
the  last  sort  of  catastrophe  man- 
kind, in  that  neighbourhood,  might 
reasonably  have  looked  for.  For 
only  a  few  days  back  they  had  been 
very  busy  with  an  expected  nuptial 
rite,  whereof  the  scene  was  to  to  in 
that  veiy  house.  The  actors,  pro- 
perties, incidents,  and  decorations  of 
that  ceremonial  had  all  been  in  pos- 
session of  the  public  for  some  tune. 
The  neighbourhood  had  been  rife 
with  the  pejrticulars.  It  was  a  com- 
mon fund,  in  which  all  had  a  com- 
mon interest.  They  knew  the  name 
of  the  ni.'m,  the  woman,  his  sub- 
stcmce,  her  substance,  what  diffi- 
culties lay  between — ^in  short,  the 
whole  prelude  of  the  thing.  It  was 
to  be  a  very  gay  thing,  and  a  very 
happy  thing ;  much  desired  too  by 
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all  parties.  The  name  of  the  woman 
or  girl  (so  i)eople  from  within  the 
railB  told  it  to  those  without)  was 
Margaret — Margaret  Joy — ^an  only 
daughter.  The  house  was  the  house 
of  the  Joy  fEimily,  fiather  and  mother : 
the  name  of  the  man,  who  was  to 
take  this  woman  for  his  wedded  wife, 
wafi  Mr.  Hengist,  a  City  person  who 
had  travelled,  and  the  name  of  what 
lay  up  stairs,  covered  up  with  a  sheet, 
was  Martha  Joy,  wife  of  the  house. 

Now  for  this  marriage,  and  this 
suicide,  and  the  tangled  yam  that 
led  to  both.  Suicide  hes  up  there 
in  ghastly  reality :  marriage  is  scat- 
tered to  the  winds  now  beyond  hope 
of  re-establishment. 

m. 

To  begin  by  looking  back  a  few 
years  or  so,  when  the  Joy  family 
first  came  to  the  decent  neighbour- 
hood, and  the  placid  respectability 
of  speckless  bnckwork  The  head 
of  the  Joy  family,  then  about  forty- 
five;  the  gentlewoman  who  was 
titularly  mistress,  but  in  plain  &ct, 
a  sort  of  lady-like  upper-servant, 
ordering  meals  and  looking  after 
all  things— about  eight-and-thirty. 
She,  and  the  bright  brick  house  had 
about  come  together ;  for  Joy,  elderly 
as  he  was,  had  married  and  moved 
into  the  neighbourhood  almost  si- 
multaneously. House  and  wife  came 
together;  house  quite  new  and 
brilliant;  wife  second  hand  and  a 
little  worn— nay,  bringing  with  her 
drags  impedimenta  in  the  shape  of 
human  baggage— a  growing  youth — 
her  only  jointure  as  a  widow.  Joy, 
this  ripe  bridegroom  of  forty-six,  was 
a  quiet,  placid  merehant-man,  with 
a  cold,  dry,  calm  fiice,  not  over- 
charged witii  blood ; — one  who  crept 
along  the  walls  and  dark  lanes  of 
life,  keeping  out  of  the  light,  and 
avoiding  brushing  skirts  with  all  he 
met; — a  tall  man,  a  bent  man,  a 
sh'ght  man,  a  silent  man ;— a  man 
that  had  made  money  silently; 
without  emotion  or  agitation  had 
married,  and  moved  into  the  staring 
brick  neighbourhood  almost  simul- 
taneously;—a  man  that  had  been 
perhaps  proved  by  fire  in  the  earher 
portion  of  his  days ;  that  had  been 
wrung  and  wasted  by  the  hot  winds 
of  tremendous  domestic  tribulation. 


It  was  said,  indeed,  that  his  whole 
iiBbmily,  mother,  sisters,  and  one 
brother  had  been  swept  away  sud- 
denly—in about  a  week's  time — ^by 
a  destroying  plague,  then  epidemic. 
Such  a  bit  of  tragedy  was  in  good 
keeping  with  that  sad  and  impassiYe 
fisu!e,  and  might  be  read  there  in 
plain  bold  figures.  Some  sort  of  txa- 
gedy  had  been  soorohed  and  seared 
into  bis  fiioe,  and  he  wore  the  Bcais 
very  palpably. 

He  then  wandering  sdong  this  sad 
sea^shore,  fell  in  witii  this  Calypso 
of  a  widow,  and  finding  she  had 
some  sort  of  balm,  which,  without 
curing,  did  somewhat  allay  the  pain 
of  his  open  wounds,  took  her  in— 
love  they  were  both  past  —  she, 
perhaps,  more  moved  by  a  sort  of 
comx)assion  or  sympathy  for  tibe 
poor  silent  wayfarer.  However,  on 
whatever  pretext,  they  were  joined, 
and  came  to  the  house  together, 
taking  with  them,  too,  her  daughter, 
soft  Margaret— a  sweet,  milky-look- 
ing child,  whose  destiny  it  was  to  be 
Sassive  in  every  possible  relation  of 
fe.  The  son  was  an  evil  scape- 
grace, who  had  rushed  away  into 
open  wickedness,  and  it  had  been 
well  had  he  boon  never  more  heaid 
ot  But,  unhappily,  he  showed 
himself,  comet-like,  at  irregular  in* 
tervals,  fand  always  under  circom- 
stances  of  dubious  colour,  in  a  sort 
of  disreputable  halo;  so  that  this 
fitful  manifestation,  though  satis&o^ 
tory  as  allaying  any  personal  fears 
that  might  be  entertuned  as  to  his 
safety,  was  attended  with  such  pain 
and  discomfort  to  his  surviving  re- 
lation, that  on  the  whole  it  had  u&ai 
better  he  had  sunk  at  once  for  ever 
into  the  limbo  or  worse  place  pie* 
pared  for  such  disreputable  meteors. 

On  the  new  Mrs.  Joy  these  wear- 
ing sorrows  told  with  nearly  the 
same  characteristic  handwriting  a« 
on  her  husband's  features.  They 
had  each  their  own  private  store  of 
affiiction ;  and  what  uttle  balance  of 
cheerfulness  was  over  and  above  they 
spent  with  all  good  heart  upon  each 
other.  And  so  they  made  their  lives 
somewhat  sweeter-~after  a  fByshion. 

IV. 

He  was  in  a  sort  of  traffic  or  busi- 
ness, as  has  been  already  mentioned^ 
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and  had  bronghttogetheradecent  suf- 
ficiency, to  which  he  was  daily  add- 
ing. Thus  the  true  hitter  of  Borrow, 
poyerty,  had  not  oozed  into  their 
cup.  Grief  is  more  tolerable  when 
it  can  sob  on  soft  cushions,  and  re- 
cline nndistorbed,  without  work  or 
labour,  in  handsome  apartmeate. 
"Fox  such  sorrows  there  are  luxuries. 
And  so  they  moved  forward  upon 
the  eyen  tenour  of  their  way,  inha- 
biting the  bright  yermilion  house, 
and,  in  some  sort,  one  of  the  pillars 
of  that  select  yilla  neighbourhood. 
I^aturally  all  persons  round  took 
pride,  in  denizens  of  such  posi- 
tion ;  and  thus  they  moyed  forward 
steadily  and  peacefully— impeUed  by 
the  sure  hand  of  destiny — on  to  the 
fatal  beginning  of  that  end  which 
bafi  been  shadowed  at  the  opening 
of  this  story.  Eor  though  we  know 
that  grim  and  pitiless  Greek  notion 
of  flEttB  has  been  swept  away,  still  to 
VB,  who  look  down  at  tiie  march  of 
a  story  and  its  characters^  it  has 
very  much  the  look  of  that  old  cruel 
force ;  and  we  see  the  men  and  wo- 
men of  the  piece  walking  on  uncon- 
sciously to  their  doom  ;  and  as  they 
walked,  the  Chorus  in  those  old 
Greek  plays  chanted  Ai!  Ai!  com- 
passionately bewailing  their  fate  in, 
as  it  weore^  a  monk's  hymn. 

V. 

There  had  come  to  liye,  some  few 
doors  below  them,  a  wealthy  man 
called  Hengist,  but  of  a  somewhat 
curious  nature.  A  man  touching 
fiye-and-thirty,  solitary,  and  hurry- 
ing with  extraordioary  swiftness 
down  the  headlong  montagne  Eusse 
of  old  bachelorhood.  He  would  have 
been  at  the  bottom  and  lost  irre- 
-  trievably  had  not  some  one  laid  hold 
of  him  and  checked  hint 

But  of  a  very  curious  natore — 
suE^icious,  and  slightly  eccentric, 
which  comesof  living  alone— an  ava^ 
ricious  creature,  which  was  strange 
in  one  so  young;  who  had  been 
abroad  in  India,  and  come  home  in- 
valided, and  tolerably  wesdthy ;  had 
been  left  more  moneys;  and  now, 
too  deUcate  to  add  more  moneys  still 
to  that,  had  retired  to  watch  life 
and  look  on  jealously.  Everybody, 
of  course,  had  designs  against  his 
personal  liberty ;  alI--more  particu- 


larly the  women— were  banded  toge- 
ther to  susi>end  the  Habeas  Corpus 
specially  in  his  behalf.  Along  those 
trimly  carved  walks  female  bandits 
were  abroad.  They  lay  in  ambus- 
cade. 

And  yet  he  was  amiable  in  his 
character ;  fall  of  charities,  and  the 
tests  of  charities,  local  subscriptions. 
For  him  kept  house  a  mation  of 
tolerable  and  satis&ctory  antiquity. 
He  read  of  the  long  evenings  by  his 
shaded  lamp;  walked  abroad  during 
the  day ;  went  into  London  now  and 
again,  but  with  terrible  reluctance ; 
and  fancied  he  was  killing  weary 
day?  with  good  effect  So  he,  toe, 
moved  forwards,  slowiy  yet  surely,, 
to  whatever  crisis  our  modem  Fate 
kept  in  store  for  him. 

This  was  not  so  very  long  arriv- 
ing. We  may  guess  easily  enough. 
These  lonely  wrecks  are  easy  spoil. 
Betimes  every  morning,  the  soft, 
milk-&ced  girl  used  to  go  forth  to 
take  her  country  walk,  as  she  fancied 
it,  and  inhale  tiie  morning  air  well 
charged  with  copious  villa  particles. 
Eegularly  would  she  flit  by  the  win- 
dow— somewhere  near  the  same  hour 
— ^where  this  Hengist  would  be  seen 
framed  in  his  huge  sheet  of  plate 
glass,  in  a  miscellany  of  um  and 
teapot  and  rolls,  and  the  newspaper 
in  full  sail,  making  his  lonely  break- 
fEist.  Begular,  too,  used  this  Hengist 
lift  his  head,  and  look  out  on  her  as 
she  passed.  The  true  charitably- 
minded  will  see  a>  purpose  in  tins 
steady  morning,  artful  baiting  of 
traps,  and  such  unhandsome  luntB. 
But  she  was  wholly  innocent  of  any 
such  purpose.  In  the  long  file  of 
shining  brick  mansions  there  was 
much  more  comxNuiy,  just  as  busy, 
and  with  about  the  same  unflagging 
regularity.  That  breakfasting  behind 
plate  glass  was  an  ordinary  ceremony 
enough  along  the  line  of  villas. 

The  course  of  these  things  we 
may  all  guess  out  pretty  easily.  In 
what  comes  by  custom  we  take 
interest  This  strange  suspicious 
Hengist  began  to  look  for  her  regu- 
larly, as  he  did  for  his  rolls  and 
newspaper;  and  if  rain  or  other  rea- 
son hindered  her  coming,  became 
uncomfortable,  as  though  he  had 
been  defrauded  of  a>  portion  of  his 
breakfiftst     With  him  all  women 
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were  more  or  lees  marauders — in 
respect  to  monied  men  at  least ;  but 
here  he  was  impregnable,  and  per- 
fectly secure,  for  he  could  look  on 
unperceived  and  unsuspected.  By- 
and-by  came  opportunity,  as  op- 
portunity will  come  always.  The 
'  adminisiration '  charged  with  the 
arrangement  of  such  httle  matters 
contrived  it  by  the  agency  of  a  lost 
dog,  or  bird,  or  kitten.  Bird  it  was. 
The  young  lady's  parrot  had  one 
evening  fluttered  away,  having  a 
chain  to  its  foot,  taking  the  inter- 
vem'ng  widls  like  fences,  and  hotly 
pursued.  Mr.  Hengist  was  in  his 
garden  at  the  time,  and  captured  it 
promptly.  Presently  the  6ad-&ced 
parent  comes  and  knocks,  and  to 
him  the  prisoner  was  handed  over — 
not,  however,  before  he  is  bidden  to 
sit  down  and  rest,  though  he  be  not 
tired,  and  they  condole  with  each 
other  on  some  district  grievances — 
ill  scavengering,  inefficient  watering 
of  sfareets,  and  the  like.  Then  he 
goes  his  way.  Such  a  foundation 
the  other  is  not  slow  to  improve. 
Sometimes  they  meet  going  in  to 
London,  by  rail  or  stage,  sometimes 
along  the  pubhc  highway ;  the  sad- 
&ced  gentleman  accepting  tolerantly 
rather  than  seeking  him.  £y-and- 
by  he  gets  on  a  stage  further— still 
in  his  old  cautious  way ;  receding  now 
with  mistrust— now  advancing  — 
until  at  last  he  has  entered,  has  been 
made  known  to  the  sober,  sorrowful 
mistress  of  the  mansion,  and  to  tbe 
damsel  that  was  wont  to  trip  past 
his  window  as  he  breakfasted. 

He  was  not  unamiable,  this  Hen- 
gist,  and  soon  domesticated  himself 
readily  enough.  Not  one  of  them 
sought  him.  The  parents  were  glad 
because  they  thought  such  an  ac- 
quaintance would  vary  the  some- 
what monotonous  existence  of  their 
daughter's  li&.  For,  odd  as  he  was, 
his  oddity  came  not  of  vacuity.  He 
had  seen  much  and  travelled  a  good 
deal,  and  was  ready  enough  with  a 
dry  speech  and  caustic  remark,  not 
altogether  unamusing.  So  he  was 
very  soon  dovetailed  into  their  course 
of  life :  came  in  of  evenings  when 
it  suited  him,  played  cards,  read 
books  to  them,  or  to  himself  when  it 
pleased  him,  and  on  the  whole  found 
it  a  rather  agreeable  sort  of  club. 


There  was  a  cousin,  too,  who  came 
out  occasionaUy  from  London;  a 
gay,  open-&ced,  open-mouthed  carle, 
ratiier  boisterous,  and  wearing  his 
heart,  not  exactly  upon  his  sleeve, 
but  displayed  conspicuously  upon 
every  part  of  his  person.  The  cousin, 
Wilsden  by  name,  came  out  in  rather 
conspicuous  contrast  beside  the  som^ 
what  crusted  nature  of  the  other. 
He,  in  truth,  rather  looked  down  on 
him,  as  deficient ;  was  merty  at  his 
expense,  and  gave  him  a  private 
nickname.  But  he  could  rarely 
come  of  evenings;  so  that  Hengist 
had  a  tremendous  advantage  over 
him.  Night,  after  all,  is  ti^e  true 
season  for  social  business. 

Sometimes  it  flashed  upon  him 
that  he  was  standing  on  the  edge  of 
a  precipice — that  here  was  a  band 
of  infii(&ous  plotters,  artfully  leagued 
iE^;ainst  his  person  and  liberty.  At 
this  notion  he  would  take  fright  and 
stay  away  a  week,  sometimes  two ; 
until,  as  they  made  no  sign,  and  did 
not  come  with  violence  to  storm  him 
in  his  castle,  he  was  much  relieved, 
and  came  back  of  his  own  motion, 
with  a  sort  of  penitential  air.  Then 
he  would  fina  the  loud  cousin;  in 
firm  x)oese68ion,  and  feel  a  sort  of 
curious  resentinent  within  himself 
for  having  given  him  such  an  ad- 
vantage. Perhaps  it  was  a  diluted 
jealoufify. 

So  he  came  and  went,  and  stayed 
away,  and  came  again ;  and  all  the 
while  was  growing  rather  fond  of 
this  white-faced  girl.  The  sad-eyed 
parents  looked  on  from  afar,  and  let 
him  have  his  way.  They  did  not 
see  into  these  things ;  they  did  not 
heed  them.  The  pale-&ced  child  did 
not  consider  him  much  in  any  light 
whatsoever— just  tolerated  him ;  but 
it  is  to  be  suspected,  was  seriously 
inclined  to  the  boisterous  cousin. 
So  the  thing  went  on,  but  growing, 
in  some  shape,  all  the  whila 

The  wild  comet  still  reached  its 
perihelion  occasionally,  and  flashed 
upon  the  horizon  as  usual ;  but  lat- 
terly with  a  steadily  increasing  re- 
currence. Every  six  months  there 
was  some  fresh  disgrace  —  every 
month — and  presently  every  fort- 
night, or  so.  And  for  all  these 
rescues  had  to  be  found.  By-and-by 
came  bill  transactions,  ugly  in  cht^ 
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racter,  and  all  but  reaching  to  an 
expose,  but  happily  warded  off  at  a 
large  eacrifice.  There  was  no  end 
to  these  triaLs.  The  worn  fajce  of 
the  parent  became  yet  more  worn. 

VI. 

With  her  husband,  also,  things  had 
not  gone  so  prosperously  of  late. 
Beal  languid  insouciance  of  affliction 
and  cceur  hrisS  does  not  do  for  the 
world  of  business.  A  heavy  loss 
came,  and  he  looked  on  insensibly. 
He  set  himself,  without  much  exer- 
tion, to  repair  this  casualty,  and  did 
not  succeed.  Thus  was  much  capital 
being  nibbled.  After  all,  what  was 
dross  to  the  poor  caur  brisel  He 
only  followed  the  thing  for  distrac- 
tion's sake.  And  so  the  money  began 
to  dhp— drip  away  through  his  fin- 
gers— like  so  much  water.  One 
evening  he  told  his  wife  quite  plainly 
that  they  should  have  to  live  very 
savingly  now,  and  stint  themselves 
a  good  deal;  for  that  he  had  met 
with  very  heavy  losses,  and  nearly 
all  his  money  was  gone — a  state- 
ment which  she  accepted,  with  more 
trepidation  and  alarm  than  one 
would  have  expected  from  her  dulled 
nature.  But  the  fetct  was,  at  that 
moment  it  came  most  unfortunately, 
and  she  was  thinking,  not  of  herself, 
nor  of  that  pale-fiused  girl,  but  of  the 
wild,  erratic  comet,  then  gyrating 
with  its  most  tremendous  velocity, 
and  committing  the  worst  extrava- 
gances in  its  course.  All  along  she 
had  famished  secret  suppHes;  fed 
its  fires  from  her  own  private  stores ; 
pinched  her  own  moderate  expenses 
to  have  yet  a  greater  surplus.  And 
yet  the  drain  seemed  endless.  It  lay 
upon  her  as  a  tremendous  weight, 
tlmt  this  lost  youth  would  one  day 
hteek  out  into  some  great  and  inde- 
lible disgrace,  such  as  would  fix 
upon  him  the  attention  of  the  king- 
dom. And  to  avert  some  most  hor- 
rible catastrophe,  by  evoking  pecu- 
niary emollients,  was  her  pious  aun. 
That  destiny  would  bring  such  a 
thing  about  before  the  end  came,  she 
firmly  believedj  but  her  wish  was  to 
avert  as  long  as  possible  what  was 
to  come  inevitably.  It  was  before 
her  of  nights;  and  disturbed  even 
such  unquiet  dreams  as  she  had.  It 
made  her  restless  during  the  day; 


and,  above  all,  she  had  to  carry  this 
about  within  her,  unsupported— for 
her  husband  had  troubles  sufficient 
of  his  own:  and,  indeed,  had  the 
errors  of  this  scapegrace  never  very 
glaringly  laid  open  before  him. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  what  curious 
elements  were  all  working  together 
simultaneously  within  the  spick  and 
span  red-brick  house,  each  in  a 
channel  of  its  own,  and  mostly  un- 
suspected by  the  others.  The  &ther 
had  his  private  tribulation  —  the 
mother  hers;  the  visitor,  his  little 
bit  of  disquietude;  and  the  pale- 
faced  daughter,  such  sorrow  as  she 
found  in  her  parents'  sorrow. 

It  was  found,  after  some  fruitless 
efforts  to  retrieve  his  ill  luck,  that 
they  had  barely  sufficient  for  a  con- 
tracted existence,  and  that  th^y  must 
before  the  end  of  the  year  actually 
quit  the  staring  brick  house,  and  seek, 
some  more  suitable  residence. 

On  this  there  came  a  visible  change : 
in  the  pale-fisM^  girl.  She  was  gra- 
cious to  the  visitor;  soothed  his  dud- 
geon ;  all  but  broke  with  the  cousin. 
It  looks  doubtfid,  yet  it  came  from 
the  best  of  motives.  She  would  save 
those  she  loved  from  shipwreck,  at 
whatever  risk  or  sacrifice.  Cousins' 
loves  must  all  go  overboard  when 
wreck  is  at  hand. 

vn. 

At  last  it  came  to  one  gloomy 
evening  in  the  month  of  misfortunes,. 
November — or  at  least  that  month 
which  supplies  fitting  sceneiy  and 
fdiuiture  for  troubles  of  all  kmds — 
when  the  two  are  sitting  in  the 
shadow,  each  with  their  own  private 
weight  of  care  upon  their  hearts. 
Things  were  coming  to  a  yet  poorer 
pass.  The  world  was  using  them 
yet  more  and  more  cruelly  still. 
Something  like  a  catastrophe  was> 
impending  over  their  heads,  and 
could  not  be  delayed  more  than  a 
montii  or  so.  His  was  not  the  mind 
for  a  crisis,  and  therefore  ill-suited 
to  finding  out  a  remedy.  His  was 
not  a  bold,  fighting  nature,  that 
would  struggle  before  it  would  die, 
but  would  surrender  tamely,  and 
witiiout  a  blow. 

To  the  door  then  comes  the  scarlet 
postman  of  the  district,  and  a  letter 
IS  brought.    In  troubled  times  all- 
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letters  bring  evil  news,  or,  at  least, 
are  expected  to  do  so.  This  one  was 
opened  by  Mrs.  Joy,  and  read  pri- 
vately in  her  own  chamber: 

'  Madam, — I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged 
to  commnnicatc  to  you  so  unpleasant 
a  piece  of  intelligence  as  this  letter 
contains,  but  it  is  better  for  you  that 
you  should  leeun  the  worst  at  once. 
A  bill  was  presented  to  me  for  pay- 
ment a  few  days  since,  besuring  what 
appeared  to  be  my  own  signature. 
I  saw  at  once  it  was  a  forgery,  and 
had  no  doubt  whose  was  the  hand 
that  did  it.  As  you  are  aware  I  had 
been  obliged  to  discharge  your  son 
&om  my  employment  about  a  month 
ago;  but  he  was  very  soon  disco- 
vered, and  admitted  the  charge. 

'  I  have  long  hesitated  between  my 
duty  to  public  justice  and  to  friend- 
ship, as  to  what  course  I  shall  take 
in  this  matter.  However,  feeling  for 
your  situation  acutely,  and  knowing 
that  you  have  other  troubles  sujQi- 
<5ient,  I  would  be  willing  on  receipt 
of  the  sum  (150?.)  to  forego  any  fur- 
ther proceedings  in  the  business.  I 
hope  it  will  be  a  lesson  to  the  young 
man. 

'  The  money  I  must  have  in  a  few 
•days^^  the  bill  must  be  taken  up. 

'  I  am,  dear  madam, 
'  Yours,  &c., 

'  Jaspab  Bhown.' 

This  was  a  terrible  stroke— both 
the  moral  blow,  as  well  as  the  phy- 
sical inconvenience.  Moneys  were 
not  to  be  found  now ;  and  this  was 
truly  tiie  last  straw  breaking  the 
earners  back.  And  yet  it  did  not 
come  with  such  a  shock;  for  previous 
misfortunes  had  toned  them  to  a 
suitable  fisme  of  mind.  And  so  they 
sat  on,  in  the  gloom  of  that  miserable 
^ening,  without  proposing  remedy 
or  relief,  until  their  daughter,  now 
out  for  some  time,  came  in. 

VUL 

She  was  nervous  and  shy,  and 
somewhat  flurried.  She  had  a  won- 
derful mece  of  news  to  break  to  them 
which  sue  did  almost  joyfully.  She 
had  been  oat  walking;  had  met  Mr. 
Hengist,  who  had  timied  roimd  and 
walked  with  her;  had  spoken  with 
her  seriously,  and  in  that  odd,  jerky 
way  of  his  had  actually  proposed  to 


her.  He  was  very  good,  veiy  gene- 
rous, and  all  the  rest  of  it ;  and  she 
was  sure  in  time  she  would  come  to 
like  him.  So  for  that  night,  at  least, 
the  angel  of  trouble  folded  up  his 
wings.  The  clouds  were  disposed, 
the  mists  and  unwholesome  damps 
of  pecmuary  embarrassment  were 
shattered.  There  was  jubilee  in  the 
bright  brick  house.  Still,  for  the 
present,  mon^  was  lackhig;  and 
though  things  pointed  to  l£e  new 
bridegroom  as  deliverer,  there  came 
difficulties  in  the  way  which  effeo- 
tually  cut  off  that  hope  of  rescue. 
For  this  curious  nature  of  Hengist 
was  so  strange  and  flighly,  there  was 
no  knowing  at  what  turn  it  would 
be  scared  and  take  flight  Ai^d  in  an 
early  interview  with  the  Mher,  it 
was  very  soon  apparent  that  this  was 
dangerous  ground.  For  when  it  was 
told  to  him,  that  no  fortune  could 
be  offered  to  him  with  the  girl,  he 
fell  into  great  disorder,  and  spoke  of 
mistakes  and  misapprehensions,  and 
Anally  said  he  had  been  deceived, 
and  went  his  way,  leaving  them  with 
the  impression  tiiat  all  was  over. 
There  are  rich  men  who  think  it  due 
to  their  dignify  that  riches  should 
be  brought  to  tiiem.  So  for  three  or 
four  days  he  was  not  heard  of;  but 
then  reappeared  as  usual,  and  made 
no  further  aUusion  to  the  money 
question.  Then  came  another  diffi- 
culty. From  him  had  to  be  oonr- 
cealed  the  whole  of  the  pecuniary 
difficulties ;  for  he  often  made  loud 
proclamation  that  he  had  a  horror 
of  bankrupt  men  and  women — that 
such  persons  seemed  to  be  decayed 
and  mouldy,  and  to  be  eaten  away 
with  the  leprosy  of  debt  He  used 
to  add,  too,  that  he  took  such  pride 
in  his  fiktiier-in-law  being  a  sound, 
substantial  man ;  and  that  hereafter 
they  would  one  day  join  their  capital 
and  work  wonders  in  the  fiscal 
world.  This  was  a  favourite  theme 
of  his,  and  he  laid  out  grand  schemes 
sitting  with  them  over  tiie  fire ;  and 
pointed  with  imutterable  disgust  to 
such  and  such  a  one  who  had  broken 
down  and  fieuled.  All  the  whUo  tiiey 
listened  ruefully,  and  with  a  flutter 
at  their  hearts.  Pity  them  we  must, 
for  they  knew  not  where  to  turn: 
and  the  girl  herself  was  wholly  inno- 
cent, for  they  had  been  careful  only 
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to  let  h6T  know  ia  a  misty  way  oi 
their  embarrossments.  Then  there 
was  another  and  last  difficulty.  For 
a"  few  weeks,  indeed,  by  desperate 
exertion,  they  might  tide  over  the 
danger :  bnt  here  was  this  man  very 
slack  indeed  abont  his  nuptials.  He 
must  have  time  to  wind  tip  his 
affiurs.  He  must  go  np  to  the  Korth 
to  sell  houses  or  lands;  in  short, 
there  must  be  a  couple  of  months,  or 
^ax  weeks  at  the  least,  before  he  could 
be  ready.  And  his  humour  was  so 
fretful;  it  was  dangerous  to  press 
him  much  by  way  of  remonstrance  or 
argument.  And  by-and-by,  he  gave 
up  that  shiny  brick  house  of  his  in  the 
Terrace,  meaning  to  take  one  in  Lon- 
don— and  went  away,  as  he  said,  to 
wind  up  his  affairs  for  matrimony. 

The  business  of  the  scapegrace  son 
liad  been  tided,  though  temporarily, 
hj  the  agency  of  a  short  bill  at  three 
weeks.  Mr.  Jaspar  Brown,  a  matter- 
of-&ct,  business  man,  had  agreed  to 
stay  destiny  by  execution,  for  that 
brief  span.  But  this  they  knew  to 
be  but  a  poor  shift— a  mere  staving 
off,  by  the  very  frailest  barrier.  And 
though  here,  a  sort  of  deUveiy  was 
held  out  to  them  with  one  hand, 
there  was  a  certain  inevitable  thun- 
derbolt of  destruction  menacing  them 
from  the  other.  No  possible  mode 
of  extrication  could  they  discover. 
Poor  suffering  souls!  Theirs  was 
not  the  spirit  of  youth,  fertile  in  de- 
vices, daring  and  vigorous.  Misfor- 
tune had  made  them  sluggard.  And 
so  they  were  hurried  along  through 
the  gloom  and  shadows  to  the  day 
of  reckoning,  for  sins  scarcely  their 
own. 

And  the  day  of  Joy,  too,  drew  on 
with  equal  speed.  Hengist,  the 
bridegroom,  reappears  bynmd-by, 
elated,  buoyant,  having  wound  up 
all  things,  but  more  tnan  ever  re- 
^gnant  to  broken,  bankrupt  men. 
Joyful  too  was  the  girl,  for  she  saw 
dehverance  from  these  gloomy  times 
dose  at  hand— deliverance  for  her- 
self and  parents.  Dark  care  sat  be- 
side them  alone,  and  yet  they  told 
not  of  the  Nemesis  that  hung  over 
them.    And  so  the  days  wore  on. 

All  this  time  the  future  bridegroom 
stopped  with  them,  for  his  home 


was  gone,  and  he  was  shrewd  and 
saving,  like  all  rich  men.  He  had 
the  best  bedroom,  and  was  made 
much  of,  as  was  only  fitting — at 
least  for  the  short  span  the  thing 
would  hold  out  to.  Often  he  said  to 
his  future  father,  regretfully,  'Could 
you  not  make  me  out  some  little 
money — say  five  hundred  pounds- 
three — two— one  hundred?'  And 
the  other  had  to  take  refuge  in  some 
poor  weak  pretence  about  a  vow, 
and  about  all  coming  to  her  even- 
tually, after  his  death.  And  the  mar- 
riage-day was  now  good  three  weeks 
away,  and  Nemesis  but  a  day  or  two  1 
From  Jaspar  Brown  delay  had 
been  begged,  nay,  implored,  in 
piteous  letters  from  Mrs.  Joy.  Which 
procedure  rather  fortified  that  gen- 
tleman in  his  stern  denials;  all  hum- 
bhngs  and  self-abasements  in  money 
matters  being,  as  is  well  known,  the 
most  fatal  instruments.  They  are 
confessions  of  weakness  and  danger. 
In  a  stiff  letter  Jaspar  Brown  but- 
toned up  his  pockets  and  refused  an 
hour's  delay.  He  was  astounded  at 
such  ingratitude;  disgusted,  per- 
haps, at  a  man  reputed  wealthy 
breaking  up  so  disreputably.  The 
law  should  take  its  course.  Not  an 
hour— not  an  hour.  Nemesis  ad- 
vancing slowly.  ' 


Of  a  Saturday  evening  Mrs.  Joy 
is  sitting  dismally  over  her  fire ;  the 
others  have  gone  out,  and  will  be  in 
by  dinner-time.  A  weary  Saturday ; 
always  a  day  of  battle,  of  siege,  of 
expostulation  and  entreaiy.  The 
gates  and  approaches  were  now 
tolerably  clear,  and  Mrs.  Joy  sit- 
ting over  her  fire.  Suddenly  a 
knock,  and  she  draws  a  deep  sigh, 
for  she  knows  here  is  yet  another 
battle  to  fight,  when  she  thought  aJI 
was  over  for  tiie  day.  She  goes  out 
wearily  on  the  old  errand,  and  is 
fece  to  fece  with  two  shabby,  scrubby 
fellows,  whose  type  procla^ns  itself 
even  to  those  who  h&ye  never  be- 
fore been  acquainted  with  it  The 
flaming  red  muffler  and  hq^vy  sticks 
were  suffideni  We  know  this  sort 
of  men,  and  their  errand.  So  did  tiie 
poor  woman  then,  without  the  aid  of 
that  fluttering  piece  of  paper.  They 
were  sheriffo'  men,  and^ihey  were 
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now  in  possession.  These  were  dvil 
and  considerate  fellows  on  the  whole, 
and  gave  no  pain  in  working  ont 
their  dirty  work. 

Her  wits  nearly  deserted  her  at 
the  first,  then  came  back  to  her  with 
an  extraordinary  force  and  vitality. 
What  was  to  be  done  ?  What  could 
be  done  ?  Time  but  a  few  minutes; 
for  they  might  return  at  any  mo- 
ment. Servant  abroad,  in  garden  or 
yard,  so  that  exposure  was  happily 
spared.  At  this  moment  not  a  soul 
in  the  house  but  she  herself  and 
those  earthy  emissaries.  And  there 
was  twenty  pounds  or  thereabouts 
— about  as  much  use  as  twenty 
pence; — a  mere  scrap.  But  there 
was  more  money  than  that  in  the 
house]  There  was  absolutely  no 
help  near.  The  very  sight  of  those 
sheriff's  aides-de-camp — ^in  their  (kab 
uniform — waiting  in  the  hall,  scared 
her.  The  bare  notion  of  that  pro- 
cess of  the  law  maketh  the  heart 
sink;  and  praying  to  these  coarse 
emissaries  for  a  few  moments'  grace, 
she  fled  away,  shrinking,  fluttering, 
and  almost  gasping  with  terror,  to 
her  own  room,  .there  to  strive  despe- 
rately and  see  if  anything  in  the 
world  oordd  suggest  itself.  At  such 
a  crisis,  hemmed  up  into  a  moral 
comer,  with  such  cruel  wolves  at 
the  gate,  no  wonder  if  the  wildest, 
even  the  most  unlawful  thoughts  of 
extrication  suggested  themselves  im- 
portunately. Some  one  had  received 
moneys  for  sale  of  interest  in  lease — 
or  lands— and  had  gone  to  London 
too  late  for  banking  hours,  and  had 
brought  his  moneys  back,  and  had 
surely  not  taken  them  out  with  him 
on  his  walk.  They  were  lying,  in 
all  probability,  up  stairs  in  that 
leathern  case  of  his,  in  the  best  bed- 
room— ^good  yellow  gold  and  notes. 
We  must  not  judge  this  poor  broken 
soul  too  harshly.  Think  of  the  two 
figures  before  her,  now  masteors  of 
the  house ;  think  of  the  foul  associ- 
ations connected  with  such  ministers ; 
think  of  those  who  were  walking 
home  with  sure  steps,  and  perhaps 
now  not  a  hundred  yards  away; 
think  of  the  fiur  marriage  hangiag 
on  a  thread ;  think  of  black  despair 
at  her  heart,  clouding  her  eyes,  and 
senses,  and  moral  conscience ;  think 
of  these  things,  and  let  us  pity — ^if 


we  must  condemn — ^that  poor  frail 
creature  now  stealing  up  stairs. 

XI. 

There,  the  air  is  cleared ;  the  foul 
sheriffis'  ministers  are  gone ;  but  not 
a  minute  too  soon,  for  here  retam 
the  trio  ficom  their  walk,  two  very 
gay  and  cheerful.  That  evening 
passes  by ;  so  does  the  Sunday  morn- 
ing, and  pubUc  worship,  at  which 
all  attend.  Not  until  the  noon  of 
Sunday  does  Mr.  Hengist  come  tear- 
ing down  frafia  his  room  crying^ 
aloud  that  he  has  been  robbed ;  that 
he  is  undone;  that  he  is  ruined; 
that  he  will  bring  every  one  to  justice. 

There  is  the  usual  esdandre  and 
hubbub.  Policemen  enter;  search, 
and  inspect,  and  inquire.  Three 
hundred  x)ounds  nearly.  It  is  a 
heavy  loss.  On  whom  does  sus- 
picion naturally  rest  in  such  cases? 
On  the  servants.  Call  them  up: 
and  some  wretehed  trembling  Susan, 
or  Mary  Jane,  is  brought  in  and  put 
to  the  question.  She  cries  and  sobs 
— circumstances  of  strong  suspicion. 
Strange  to  say  the  box  had  been 
neatly  opened  with  a  &lse  key ;  but 
no  key  could  be  found.  Still  there 
was  nothing  beyond  suspicion,  until 
in  the  passage  leading  to  the  kitchen, 
or  scullery,  or  outhouse  was  foimd 

Sst  such  a  little  Bramah  key,  which 
rs.  Joy  identified  as  hers.  This 
was  enough;  and  Susan  or  Mary 
Jane  was  led  away  disgracefully  in 
custody. 

All  this  while  Mrs.  Joy  said  not  a 
word,  looking  quite  stony  and  im- 
moveable. Her  eyes  had  a  cold, 
glassy  stare.  She  was  as  that  Ne- 
mesis of  whom  we  have  heexi  speak- 
ing. She  was  determined  to  go 
through  with  her  part^  whatever  i^ 
had  undertaken.  And  she  did  it 
bravely ;  for  it  is  a  painful  and  un- 
pleasant thing  to  have  such  a  scene 
in  a  respectable  &mily.  Then  when 
all  was  over,  and  the  purloining 
maid  taken  away,  she  passed  up 
stairs  to  her  own  room. 

Hengist  was  nigh  to  being  distract- 
ed, and  sat  at  the  fire  moaning  over 
his  lost  treGMSures.  Mr.  Joy  took  his 
daughter  into  another  room,  and  told 
her  wearily  of  what  she  had  not 
known  before.  He  was  tired  of  the 
struggle,  he  said.    It  must  end  in 
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a  day  or  two.  He  ootQd  fight  it  off 
no  longer.  It  was  better  that  she 
should  know  all  at  once.  This  im- 
fortanate  business  of  the  robbety 
would  finish  it.  To-morrow,  he 
saw,  would  bring  the  end.  She  was 
much  confounded  at  such  speeches, 
yet  soothed  him  affectionately,  tell- 
ing him  ihat  all  would  yet  be  well. 
He  was  to  dieer  up,  and  all  woidd 
yet  be  well.  Ah!  Tain,  but  fond 
6i)66ch!  There  is  a  day  when  all 
will  yet  be  well — yet  how  fiur  away. 

She  trips  off,  and  passes  into  tiie 
parlour,  where  there  is  the  other 
still  moaning  oyer  his  lost  ingote. 
She  sets  herself  to  soothe  him,  hu- 
mouring him,  encouraging  him  with 
hope  that  they  will  be  found.  He 
is  at  first  sour  and  pettish.  But  it 
is  hard  to  resist  that  sweet  fiace  and 
voice.  It  was  this  man's  heat  of 
mind  to  be  cheerful,  and  before  very 
long  she  had  brought  him  to  be 
tranquil,  to  say,  what  did  he  care  for 
a  few  guineas?  that  he  had  plenty 
more  as  good ;  with  other  speeches 
to  the  same  tune. 

Then  on  this  favourable  basis  she 
went  something  further.  She  brought 
him  to  remark  what  dismal  down- 
cast faces  her  parents  bore,  and  to 
ask  what  sorrows  troubled  them. 
Gently  she  broke  it  all  to  him,  say- 
ing it  in  a  sweet  voice,  telling  him 
even  of  that  inunediate  danger  which 
was  to  come  to-morrow.  '  It  is  bet- 
ter,' she  said, '  that  you  should  know 
these  things  now  than  later ;  I  my- 
self have  only  learnt  it  this  evening. 
I  thoxight  we  were  rich  and  fiourish- 
ing;  it  has  turned  out  otherwise. 
It  is  not  &ir  to  you  that  you  should 
enter  into  our  family  not  knowing  of 
these  things ;  and  therefore  it  is  only 
right  that  you  should  be  set  free.' 

Hengist  was  much  astonished  at 
this  straightforward  proposal.  That 
it  should  have  come  from  him,  he 
could  understand ;  but  from  her^  it 
was  utterly  incomprehensible.  He 
was  troubled.  At  first  he  ahnost 
thought  there  must  be  something 
behind,  some  little  plot  or  deception. 
Then  he  became  aggrieved.  Why 
did  she  treat  him  in  this  way? — 
what  had  he  done?  It  has  been 
mentioned  that  his  was  a  very 
curious  nature;  not  very  firm  or 
vigorous,  and  friU  of  contradiction. 


Presently  he  had  forgotten  his  money 
losses,  and  had  f&Uen  into  a  generous 
mood,  and  was  ready  even  to  fur- 
nish such  aid  as  might  ward  off 
present  dif&culties. 

xn. 

With  a  light  heart  she  flew  to  her 
&ther.  He  took  it  placidly :  he  was 
past  any  violent  emotions  of  joy  or 
sorrow.  'You  have  saved  us,*  he 
said;  'you  are  an  angel.  But  run 
now  and  tell  your  poor  mother ; 
she  is  in  her  room  up-stairs,  and 
takes  this  to  heart  more  than  any  of 
us«'  The  angel  kissed  her  feither's 
pale  forehead,  and  bade  him  be  of 
good  heart  'We  shall  all  be  very 
happy  together  yet,' she  said;  'bright 
days  are  in  store  for  us.'  And  she 
glided  away  very  softly  up  stairs. 
That  sweet-sounding  but  delusive 
anthem  has  been  sung  over  and  over 
again.  The  night  of  troubles  in  this 
instance  was  passing  away,  and  it 
did  seem  fairly  open  to  them  to  sup- 
pose that  here  a  glimmer  of  dawn 
was  breaking.  It  tvos  likely  they 
were  all  going  to  be  very  happy. 

Prom  many  weary  and  wakeful 
nights  it  was  natural  that  the  poor 
woman  of  sorrows  up  stairs  should 
be  seeking  a  littie  rest  during  the 
daytime.  And  so  her  daughter  en- 
tered cautiously  and  on  tiptoe,  fear- 
ing to  disturb  her.  It  was  growing 
on  to  very  dark,  and  through  the 
window  came  but  a  half  light  No 
doubt  she  was  sleeping  profoundly. 
And  yet  dark  as  it  was  there  was 
light  to  perceive  that  on  the  table 
lay  a  letter  or  packet  newly  folded 
and  directed.  There  are  occasions 
when  there  will  be  a  chain  of  argu- 
ments in  the  sight  of  a  straw ;  and  a 
sudden  instinct  made  her  turn  to  the 
bed  where  the  dark  shadowy  figure 
was  lying,  in  her  daily  dress,  so  pro- 
foundly still  and  motionless,  that- — 

She  darted  to  the  bedside,  and 
then  she  saw  it  alL 

4>  *  •  • 

Now  we  can  guess  at  the  secret  of 
that  crowd  of  unwashed  waiting  out- 
side the  railing  of  the  bright  red 
house  on  that  Monday  morning.  The 
coroner  came  that  day ;  and  his  jury 
came ;  and  policemen  came.  There 
was  not  much  investigation  needed. 
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Ltmdon  SodeUes, 


There  was  the  mi&iling  little  phial, 
with  the  strange  scent ;  and  the 
doctor  came  and  told  his  story.  It 
was  very  clear.  The  packet,  how- 
eyer,  was  not  submitted  to  those  in- 
telligent persons,  for  it  contained  a 
confession  so  piteous  and  dismal — 
the  last  outpouring  of  a  heart  broken, 
and  a  spirit  crashed.  Well  might 
the  old  K>nnula  of  insonil^ — tempo- 


rary or  not — be  read  in  the  daily 
papers ;  often  but  a  fiction  soothiB^ 
to  afiBicted  r^tives,  but  in  this  in- 
stance to  be  regarded  with  all  in- 
dulgence. Decayed  and  deserted, 
the  whole  story  may  be  now  read  in 
that  tenement  itself!  A  blight  has 
seized  it,  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  projected  marriage  eryer  took 
place. 


f ffwiftfw  ^aciititi. 


No.  IL— A  CONVEESAZIONE  AT  WILLIS'S  BOOMS. 

The  Abtistb'  and  Amaixubs'  Socisstt. 


THE '  Artists'  and  Amateurs"  is 
perhaps  not  the  most  brilliant 
of  London  societies ;  nor  are  its  oon- 
Tersazioni  more  lemarl^ble  for 
vivacity  and  Esprit  than  other  enter- 
tainments of  the  kind.  But  as  titte 
last  of  that  society's '  eveidngs '  takes 
place  this  montik  (May),  and  will 
not  be  resumed  till  next  winter,  now 
or  never  must  they  be  immortalized. 
Besides  they  do  happen  to  have 
one  distinguishing  merit  of  their 
own,  viz.,  variety.  Th^  are  not 
mere  moba  of  fine  ladies  and  gentle- 
men :  lovely  Belgravian  nymphs,  'a 
Utile  squeezed,  but  very  channing,' 
on  the  light ;  used-up  swells  on  the 
left;  &fi&onable  dowagers  behind, 
and  more  fJEishionable  dowagers  in 
front — all  exactly  like  the  nymphs, 
swells,  and  dowagers  you  met  last 
night  at  Lady  Lioane's,  and  exactly 
like,  if  not  actually  the  same,  you 
will  meet  to-morrow  at  Mis.  Bageni's 
soir^.  No !  Here,  at  least,  is  indi- 
viduality ;  and  without  being  guilty 
of  the  horrible  vulgarity  of  quizzing, 
one  may  be  excused  a  smile  at  tb9 
odd  characters  brought  together  for 
tiae  professed  worship  of  Art  There 
is  no  great  blaze  of  beauty:  the 
shaded  lamps  and  far-oS  chandeliers 
of  nearly  a  century's  lyygone  &ehion 
give  but  a  subdued  tone  to  the 
fEurest  complexions.  Neither  are 
there  many  exquisite  toilets.  The  few 
ladies  of  ton,  who  graciously  walk 
through  the  rooms  (on  their  way  to 
some  more  congenial  scene)  almost 


invariably  enshroud  themselves  in 
then  flowing  burnouse,  which  leaves 
liie  splendid  butterfly  within  wholly 
to  the  imagination.  Not  that  thero 
is  any  lack  of  gorgeous  apparel 
either.  My  friend  Stipple,  who 
stands  high  in  his  profession,  and 
"whoae  forte  is  colour,  brings  his  wife 
in  a  scarlet  opera  doak,  pale  pink 
dress,  and  magenta  and  yellow 
flowers  in  her  h/ar,  which  is — ahem  I 
auburn,  bright  auburn.  How  is  it 
l^t  my  friend  Stipple  can  gaze 
complacently,  even  admiringly,  on 
his  womankind  arrayed  thus,  when 
the  same  arrangement  in  a  pictoie 
would  put  him  in  a  positive  frenzy? 
This  couple  belong  to  a  class  who 
thoroughly  enjoy  such  entertain- 
ments. They  come  so  early,  tiuiA  I 
am  almost  tempted  to  beheve  they 
don't  come  at  all,  but  bivouac  in  the 
rooms  from  one  conversazione  to 
another.  Th^  shake  hands  with 
their  acquaintances  repeatedly  dar- 
ing the  evening,  and  accompany 
them  severally  on  each  occasion  to 
the  refreshment-room,  where  their 
experience  on  the  subject  of  tea 
and  tMn  bread  and  butter  versus  oof- 
fee  (?)  and  biscuit  becomes  valuable. 
When  Stipple  lends  the  society  one 
of  his '  works,'  it  is  delightful  to  see 
Mrs.  S.  hovering  continually  round 
it,  smiling  benignly  on  those  who 
remark  favourably  upon  it,  and 
becoming  as  suddenly  offensive  m 
her  manner  towards  less  discrimi- 
nating individuals — I  must  add,  to 
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the  confusion  of  &1I  parties.  These 
persona,  wiUj  a  bir  apiinkling  of 
'  oountiy  cousins,'  who  have  been 
presented  with  tickets,  and  who 
think  an  old  country  ball-dress  just 
the  thing  to  appear  in  at  a  London 
Boir6e;  half  a  dozen  pictnre-deeleiB, 
and  a  score  or  two  of  quiet  nobodies, 
fill  the  rooms  more  than  eomlbrtably 
from  nine  to  half'pest  ten,  after  which 
hour  the  crowd  rapidly  thins ;  and 
I,  in  concert  with  a  few  more  mie- 
anthropicat  old  gentlemen,  prepare 
to  enjoj  the  chffs-d'amwe  on  the 
litUe  easels  placed  round  the  walls. 
I  suppose  no  one  wishes  to  obtain 
my  opioion  on  the  handling  of  this, 
or  the  chiaroscuro  of  that  work  of 
art  No  one  would  take  the  least 
interest  in  the  craifiict  between 
M'Eewan  and  Bichardson  in  my 
mind ;  nor  cim  I  disgniee  from  my- 
self the  melancholy  &ct  that  the 
British  pnbhc  would  probably  con- 
sider itself  bored  by  any  lengthened 
ciitiqne  of  mine :  therefore,  in  a 
literal  point  of  ™w,  I  hail  cabby, 
and  make  the  best  of  my  way  home. 
But,  first,  is  thero  any  explanation 
of  tiie  engraving  on  the  tbllowing 
page  necessary?  That  little  artist 
stooping  over  the  portfoho  stand, 
for  instance,  what  is  there  to  be  said 
of  him,  save  that  his  hair,  his  coat, 
his  boots,  hia  general  tonrnare,  cry 
aload,  'a  person  not  in  society?' 
That  strong-minded  looking  lady 
next  him  is  nndeniably  a  member  i^ 


the  same  profession ;  but  I  object  to 
her  myself  ae  conventional.  Why 
should  people  refuse  to  recognize 
the  '  female  artist '  unless  so  cruelly 
caricatured  ?  She  is  introduced,  no 
doabi,  ae  a  foil  to  that  pret^  crea- 
ture in  the  centre  holding  the  opera- 
glass  ;  she  who  has  ventured  imder 
the  wing  of  her  nifLfnrnft  and  elder 
siatar  so  far  into  Vanity  Fair.  Further 
in  the  shade,  I  see  a  young  Israelite 
has  aSably  addressed  a  couple  of 
swells,  whose  names  you  may  be 
sure  are  enrolled  among  the  hon. 
members.  They  are  grandly  amazed 
at  the  presumption  of  the  '  con- 
ibunded  little  snob,'  who  is  good- 
naturediy  letting  them  '  behide  the 
sceeds '  of  picture  dealing,  and  who 
will  dexterously  insinuat«  a  card 
into  one  or  bouk  of  their  wwstcoat 
podcets  t>efore  he  suffers  them  to 
escape.  '  Oub  dowd  to  our  place  id 
Wardour  Street  Fide  old  basters 
from  sisks  poondsh:  cub  ad  see,' 
methinks  I  hear  proceeding  bom 
his  lips.  As  for  the  be-Sounced  lady 
in  the  foreground,  she  is  evidentyr 
one  of  those  profound  connoisseurs 
who  '  adore  painting  and  genius,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing,  you  know,' 
but  wonld  feel  &int  at  the  bare 
'ide-aw'  ofbowingtoanartist, which 
reminds  mo  it  is  time  to  make  my 
obeisance  to  the  readers  of  '  London 
Society,'  and  retire  into  private  Ufa 
until  next  mon^. 
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Gaffaselli  followed  in  London  to 
Farinelli  —  a  yain  and  capricious 
fellow — only  in  self-esteem  equal 
to  his  predecessor.  When  told  on 
one  occasion  that  it  was  not  thought 
possible  any  singer  could  please 
after  Farinelli,  the  coxcomb  ex- 
claimed to  a  royal  highness :  '  To- 
night you  shall  hear  two  Farinellis.' 
At  sixty-five  GafGEU^elli  was  still 
singing,  but  he  was  thrifty  as  well 
as  musical,  for  he  not  only  coined 
his  notes  into  sterling  moneys,  but 
he  had  the  good  sense  to  husband 
his  coinage.  He  made  an  enormous 
fortune,  purchased  a  dukedom  for 
his  nephew,  and  raised  a  palace  for 
himself,  with  the  inscription  on  its 
front: 

*  Amphl(m  Tb^bas,  ego  domum.' 

*  Amphion's  voice  and  mine  win  like  renown. 
If  y  notes  thla  palace  boilt,  and  his  Thebes' 
town.' 

Beneath  this  Tain-glorious  parallel 
a  wag  wrote — 

'Hie com,  sine  ta.' 
.  '  Amphlim's  Thebes,  with  thine  compare  not  it, 
Thebes  showed  his  wit,  thy  Thebes  thy  want 
of  wit.' 

^  Guadagni  was  another  celebrated 
singer  in  succession  to  CafiGBirelli. 
He  sang  in  London  in  1766,  and 
amassed  during  his  career  a  kurge 
fortune,  which  he  used  generously 
in  the  relief  of  distress.  He  pro- 
fessed to  lend,  in  order  not  to  wound 
sensibility,  but  he  virtually  gave. 
'  I  only  want  it  as  a  loan,'  said  an 
impoverished  gentleman  on  one 
occasion,  whom  he  had  accommo- 
dated with  a  considerable  sum. 
'  That  is  not  my  intention,'  replied 
the  singer,  '  if  I  wanted  it  hack,  I 
should  not  lend  it  to  you.' 

Gabrielli,  a  prima  donna,  'the 
most  dangerous  siren  of  modem 
times,'  in  1768  went  to  Si  Peters- 
burg, on  the  invitation  of  Ga^erine 
n.  When  the  empress  inquired 
what  terms  the  singer  expect^,  she 
named  the  sum  of  five  ^ousand 
ducats. 

'  Not  one  of  my  field  maTwhalB 
receives  so  much,'  said  the  empress. 


'  Her  Majesty  had  better  ask  her 
field  marshals  to  edng,'  replied  the 
undaunted  Gabrielli. 

The  singer  carried  her  point,  and 
gained  her  wage. 

Madame  Mara,  of  Berlin,  follows 
in  almost  direct  succession  to  the 
last-named  lady:  less  fortunate, 
however,  in  the  sovereign  she  had 
to  deal  with,  for  Frederick  the  Great 
was  as  absolute  on  the  stage  as  on 
the  throne.  Before  she  was  patro- 
nized by  that  German  re  <moluto, 
he  expressed  his  disgust  at  her  pre- 
tttisions,  having  been  fmnoished  with 
the  report  that  she  sang  like  a  Ger- 
man, as  well  she  might  do,  being  a 
daughter  of  Herr  Schmaling,  of 
Berlin.  To  his  very  refined  and 
flute-playing  Majesty,  all  of  whose 
tastes  were  formed  on  French  models, 
the  neighing  of  a  horse  was  as  agree- 
able as  the  singing  of  a  Gemian. 
Having  conquered,  however,  a  place 
in  the  king's  patronage,  she  prac- 
tised all  the  airs  and  caprices  com- 
mon to  singers  from  Horace's  time 
till  now :  '  Omnibus  hoc  vitium  can- 
toribus.'  She  would  only  sing  when 
she  was  inclined.  On  one  occasion 
when  the  Cesarewitch  was  in  Berlin, 
she  was  ordered  to  take  the  prin- 
cipal part  in  the  opera  for  the 
prince's  entertainment;  but  my  lady 
was  indisposed  and  pettish.  She 
could  not  go,  she  was  ilL  Fre- 
derick sent  her  word  that  she  had 
better  get  well  in  time,  for  sing  she 
should  —  will  she,  nill  she.  Two 
hours  before  the  hour  of  commencing 
the  performance,  a  carriage  drove 
up  to  her  door,  escorted  by  dragoons, 
the  officer  of  whom  said  he  came  ta 
escort  her  to  the  theatre. 

'  But  you  see  I  am  in  bed,  and 
cannot  get  up,'  remonstrated  the 
vocalist 

'  In  that  case  I  must  take  the  bed 
too/  was  ^e  curt  reply. 

Madame  Mara  made  a  grace  of 
necessity,  and  sang,  after  a  pretty 
pout  or  two,  with  all  possible  bril- 
nancy,  charming  Slavonic  ears,  and 
probably  pocketing  some  Slavonic 
roubles. 
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Madame  Mara,  after  this  exploit, 
was  well  known  in  London  and 
Paris.  Her  riTalry  at  the  latter 
dty  with  Madame  Todi,  gave  rise  to 
the  following  wretched  joke ; — 

'  Qnelle  est  la  meillenre  ?' 

'  C'est  Mara.' 

'  Cest  bientdt  dit  (bien  Todi).' 

Something  better  in  the  shape  of 
Terse  appears  to  the  following  effect: 

*  Todi,  par  n  yolz  tonchante, 

De  doQX  plenn  monille  mes  yenz ; 

Ifarm  plni  yin,  pto»  brlllante, 
li'etoDiM,  me  traDsparte  anx  denz. 

L*iine  ravit,  et  Taiitre  encfaaote, 
Mais  oelle  qui  plait  le  mienz 

Eat  toi^onn  odle  qui  chante.' 

She  sang  at  the  second  Handel 
Festiyal,  in  1785,  in  Westminster 
Abb^. 

On  the  Sing's  Theatre  haTing 
been  bnmed  to  the  gronnd  in  1789, 
not  withont  strong  suspicion  of 
haying  been  maliciously  setonfire^the 
company  moved  to  the  little  theatre 
in  the  Haymarket,  and  eyentnally 
to  the  Pantheon,  'the  largest  and 
most  beantifdl  room  in  London/ 
fitted  np  with  a  stage  and  accom- 
modation for  the  pnblic.  IJnsuc- 
cessfdl  in  a  -p&cusnBij  point  of  view — 
for  the  first  season  accumnlated  a 
debt  of  3o,oooZ. — the  enterprise  was 
nerertheless,  in  the  sense  en  pleasing 
the  public,  a  success.  But  the 
theatre  was  small  and  the  expenses 
heavy.  Madame  Mara  was  here 
prima  donna.  She  died  at  last  on 
the  Continent,  at  an  advanced  age, 
in  no  good  circumstances. 

Madame  Banti  was  the  next  great 
celebrity  in  this  country  of  fwaale 
singers.  She  was  gifted  with  a 
sweet  voice,  but  had  no  musical 
science,  nor  would  she  submit  to 
the  drudgery  of  practice.  In  a  fit 
of  inadvertence  or  carelessness,  when 
singing  in  public,  she  would  execute 
an  air  through  the  first  part  fiftult- 
lessly  well,  and  then,  instead  of  pro- 
ceeding to  the  second  part,  would 
begin  the  first,  and  repeat  it  more 
than  once,  warbling  over  the  same 
set  of  notes  as  innocently  of  wrong 
intention  as  a  bird. 

When  this  child  of  nature  died, 
at  forty-nine  years  of  age,  she  be- 
queathed her  larynx,  one  of  extra- 
ordinary size,  to  tiie  municipality  of 
Bologna  (all  she  had  to  leave  them). 


and  there  it  is  duly  preserved  in  a 
glass  bottle. 

Our  English  Billington  was  as 
celebrated  at  home  and  abroad  as 
her  contemi)orary  Banti.  When 
Mrs.  Billington  was  at  one  time  on 
the  stage  at  Naples,  the  gross  super- 
stition of  the  audience  led  them  to 
charge  the  foreign  heretic'with  caus- 
ing the  violent  eruption  of  Vesuvius, 
which  occurred  during  the  perform- 
ance; but  the  mountain  behaving 
better  before  the  performance  was 
done,  the  audience  changed  their 
opinion,  and  applauded  the  heretic 
player  freely,  notwithstanding  her 
misbelief. 

Braham  api)eared  at  the  beginning 
of  the  mresent  century— -Braham, 
well  recollected  by  most  readers  of 
our  magazine,  gifted  with  a  voice 
of  the  finest  quality,  and  yet  not 
always  governed  by  the  best  taste 
in  the  use  of  it 

All  voices  of  men  and  women 
alike  were  eclipsed  by  that  of  Gata- 
lani,  who  in  1806  reigned  in  "Eng- 
lish  song  without  a  rival.  Her 
voice  was  beautiful,  energetic,  ^ex- 

Sressive,  'uniting  the  delicious 
exibility  of  Sontag  to  the  three 
registers  of  Malibran.'  Brilliancy 
was  her  merit  as  a  performer ;  covet- 
ousness  (but  this  she  shared  with 
most  pets  of  the  public,  even  tragic 
Bachel,  and  others)  her  great  fault 
and  demerit  How  she  and  others 
like-minded  with  herself  could  ima- 
gine that  impresarii  could  list  and 
pay  other  performers  is  rather  hard 
to  coivjecture.  Her  terms,  proposed 
by  her  husband  to  Ebeirs  of  the 
^ng's  Theatre,  in  1826,  were,  that 
she  should  share  half  the  gross 
receipts  of  every  performance,  while 
the  lessee  should  pay  out  of  the 
other  half  the  rent  of  the  theatre, 
the  performers'  salaries,  the  trades- 
people's bills—and,  in  short,  every 
expense.  One  can  rc«dily  understand 
how,  by  such  a  scheme  as  this, 
the  exorbitant  Madame  should  net 
10,000/.  in  London  in  a  season  of 
four  months,  and  as  much  more  in 
a  subsequent  tour  in  the  provinces, 
in  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Much  of 
her  earnings  it  must,  nevertheless, 
be  added,  she  dispensed  in  charities 
like  the  Swedish  Nightingale  of  our 
more  inmiediate  day. 
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Since  its  earliest  adyenture  in  the 
metropolis  of  England,  Italian  opera 
has  maintained  its  groimd  with 
more  or  less  of  perseTeranoe — the 
most  costly  theatre,  the  most  bril- 
liant performers,  the  most  astound- 
ing remuneration  for  artistes  being 
ever  found  here.  But  the  ridicu- 
lously high  rate  of  wages  for  stars, 
paid  in  London  alone  of  all  the 
cities  of  Europe,  has  made  the 
enterprise  of  keeping  open  a  King's 
Theatre  most  hazardous  to  the  lessee, 
and  more  frequently  ruinous  than 
lemunerative.  The  history  of  the 
opera  thus  becomes  with  us  a  his- 
tory of  bankruptcies  rather  than  of 
Br1>--of  penalties  for  trying  to  please 
the  pubHc  rather  than  of  rewards 
for  success  in  doing  so. 

The  expeni^  of  the  opera  can 
only  be  met  by  royal  or  imperial 
purses;  hence  this  costly  kind  of 
entertainment  thrives  best  where 
monarchs  directly  patronize  it  with 
subsidy  and  countenance.  In  Lon- 
don, its  exclusiYeness,  arising  from 
its  absurd  regulations  respecting 
dress — ^which  we  know  by  personal 
experience  do  not  prevail  in  France 
or  Eussia — and  its  nigh  prices,  will 
never,  perhaps,  make  it  a  profitable 
commercial  undertaking;  while  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  by  many  causes 
thrown  amongst  us  b^ond  the  pre- 
dnots  or  direct  influence  of  the 
court.  Besides,  the  repertoire  of 
opera  will  never  admit  of  the  variety 
of  the  theatre— good  and  popular 
operas  being,  like  the  singers  thereof,, 
too  rare  to  admit  of  much  diversity 
or  frequent  changes  of  performance. 
The  enormous  expense  entailed  on 
lessee  and  manager,  moreover,  by 
the  mise  en  scene  of  each  successive 
play — that  of  'Les  Huguenots,' 
for  instance,  not  remar^ble  for 
display,  in  the  Frendi  Th6&tre  des 
Italiens,  being  upwards  of  60,000^. — 
forbids  the  variety  for  which  the 
middle-clafls  public  craves.  Hence 
with  us  opera  can  scarcely  be  called 
popular  m  its  proper  sense  (al- 
though highly  appreciated  by  its 
hahiiues  and  the  higher  classes), 
and  as  a  speculation  hafi  been  too 
commonly  ruinous  to   the   enter- 

g rising   but  inffttuated  men  who 
ave  brought  the  foreign  sons  and 
daughters  of  song  to  our  shores. 


Taylor,  the  proprietor  in  1793, 
Waters,  Ebers,  with  the  successive 
managers  since,  have  all  been  made 
bankrupts,  or  impoverished  by  thedLr 
enterprise;  not  trom  lack  of  spirit 
and  adventure,  but,  as  it  would  seem, 
from  inevitable  &te.  Taylor  i^pent 
much  of  the  time  of  his  management 
within  the  rules  of  the  Song's  Bench 
prison. 

'  How  can  you  conduct  the  aJSairs 
of  the  Eing^s  Theatre,'  asked  a 
friend  one  day,  *  perpetually  in 
durance  as  you  are?' 

'  My  dear  fellow,'  he  replied, '  how- 
could  I  possiblv  conduct,  them  if  I 
were  at  hberty  ?  I  should  be  eaten 
up,  sir— devoured.'  Taylor  died  in 
prison. 

Waters,  his  partner,  succeeded 
him,  buying  the  whole  concern  out 
and  out,  by  direction  of  the  Chan- 
cellor, in  18 1 6,  for  less  than  8,ooo2. 
HI  success  drove  Waters  to  the  pro- 
tection of  a  foreign  residence.  But 
his  interest  in  the  theatre  was  bought 
up,  with  a  frantic  mania  for  specu- 
lation such  as  never  &ils  to  attend 
all  its  vicissitudes,  for  8o,ooo2.;  so 
that  Waters  made  more  by  givinig  it 
up  than  any  proprietor  ever  gained 
by  retaining  it  Ebers,  who  managed 
it  from  i8ai  to  1828,  lost  every  year, 
deeming  himself  fortunate  that  Hie 
deficit  of  his  lAst  year,  being  leas 
than  that  of  every  other,  should 
have  been  only  3,000?. 

The  more  recent  history  of  the 
house  requires  neither  detail  nor 
comment 

As  httie  call  is  there  for  a  discus- 
sion of  the  merits  of  modem  com- 
posers or  singers :  Bossini,  with  his 
floridity  and  sweetness,  whose  choice 
'Barber  of  Seville'  was  nevertheless 
hissed  at  Bome,  on  the  first  night 
of  its  performance ;  Meyerbeer,  with 
his  decidedly  Gennancast  of  thought ; 
Donizetti,  the  gracefrd,  melodious, 
and  sentimental  in  style;  and  Bellini, 
the  author  of  'The  Somnambulay' 
the  'Norma/  and  the  'Puriiani,' 
works  of  undying  popularity  and 
interest  Auber,  of  Paris,  belongs 
to  a  totally  different  school  from 
these ;  while  Germany  in  successftd 
opera  has  not  been  fertile. 

Of  all  modem  musicians,  Bossini 
is  the  unquestionable  chief,  The  en- 
tire form  of  the  opera  during  1^  last 
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half-centoiy  has  been  remoulded  by 
him.  To  him  we  owe  the  accom- 
panying of  the  recitatiyo  by  a  full 
band ;  the  comi)lete  musioal  setting 
c^  dialogae;  ms  rich  finales;  his 
making  basses  and  baritones  as  eli- 
gible for  first  parts  as  tenors ;  and  the 
important  part  he  assigns  to  the 
ohoros  according  to  the  nature  of 
some  of  the  plots  of  his  plays. 
Mozart,  indeed,  led  the  way  in  many 
of  these  things,  but  Boesinl  gave 
them  prominence^  permanence,  and 
developm^it 

Finales  once  were  nothing;  now 
that  of  '  Don  Gioyamii '  requires  fif- 
teen minutes  for  its  execution ;  that 
of  '  The  Barber  of  Seville'  twenty- 
one  ;  that  of '  Othello '  twenty-four ; 
that  of  '  The  Gazza  Ladra'  twenty- 
seyen;  andthatof'TheSemiramide' 
half  an  hour. 

Singers,  musLdans,  and  danoers 
have  been  a  witty,  humorous,  and 
self-willed,  as  well  as  an  ingenious 
race.  Oollections  of  their  bon  mots 
are  common ;  we  quote  one  or  two. 
The  notorious  Sophia  Amauld  of 
Paris,  said  of  Mademoiselle  Guimard, 
the  dancer,  who  was  very  thin  and 
light — ^'This  skinny  little  silkworm 
ought  to  be  &tter,  considering  the 
Tery  fat  leaf  she  feeds  upon,'  refer- 
ring to  one  of  the  French  bishops 
who  was  professedly  the  admirer  of 
the  ballerina. 

When  Mademoiselle  Laguerre  ap- 
peared one  eyening  on  t^e  stage  as 
Iphigenie,  she  was  beyond  mistake 
intoxicated.  'Ah!'  inteijected  the 
hyely  Sophia,  '  this  is  not  Iphigenie 
in  Tauris,  but  Iphigenie  in  Cham* 
pagne.' 

When  this  witty  lady  had  grown 
old,  and  continued  to  sing,  a  cer- 
tain brute  of  an  abb^  declfued  '  she 
had  the  finest  asthma  he  had  eyer 
heard.' 

Of  Larriy^,  the  French  singer, 
who  sang  oyermuch  through  his 
nose,  it  was  customary  to  say, '  That 
nose  has  really  a  magnificent  yoice.' 

One  of  Eubini's  earliest  achieye- 
ments  in  song,  was  the  high  B  flat, 
for  which  wonderfcQ  note  his  audi- 
ence used  to  listen  with  intense 
excitement,  and  always  encore  it 
when  heard.  Once  he  fidled  in  his 
attempt — vox  faudbtis  Jicesit,  He 
made  a  prodigious  efibrt  to  rescue 


his  endangered  laurels,  and  con- 
quered the  reluctant  notes,  but  at 
some  damage  to  his  physique.  Na- 
ture rebelled  against  the  attempt, 
and  the  singer  snapped  his  clavicle. 

'  How  long  would  it  take  to  mend 
it?'  asked  he  of  the  doctor. 

'Two  months,  if  you  remained 
perfectly  quiet  during  that  time.' 

'Twomonthsl  ....  Canaper- 
son  live  comfortably  with  a  brc^mi 
clavicle?' 

'  Very  comfortably  indeed.  If  you 
take  care  not  to  lift  heavy  weights, 
you  will  experience  no  disagreeable 
eflfects.' 

'  Ah !  there  is  my  cue,'  exclaimed 
Bubini, '  I  will  go  on  singpg.' 

And  so  he  did ;  Bubini,  the  man 
in  London,  as  well  as  Bubini,  the 
youth  in  MLLaUj  sang  with  a  broken 
clavicle. 

'  Aht  Utae  they  thongbt  u  tbey  thrlUed  to  his 

stralDB 
That  the  clav.  of  the  mhutrel  was  broken.' 

Bubini  was  fortunate  that  it  was 
no  worse  with  him.  Fabris  in  St. 
Carlo,  and  Labitte  at  Lyons,  both 
died  on  the  stage  in  consequence  of 
their  vocal  exertions.  But  from  the 
occasional  ages  mentioned  in  our 
paper,  vocalists  will  be  found  to  be 
by  no  means  a  short-lived  race. 

If  the  strength  of  muscular  action 
is  shown  in  this  anecdote,  that  of 
vocal  action  appears  in  the  feat  of 
Charon,  the  celebrated  French  bass, 
who  was  able  to  burst  a  tumbler 
into  a  thousand  pieces  by  sounding 
within  the  glass  a  particular  note. 
With  the  wonderfal  resonance  of  the 
late  Lablache,  his  singing  in  a  green- 
house at  the  full  pitch  of  his  enor- 
mous voice  might  have  endangered 
its  stability. 

Farinelli's  success  originally  owing 
to  his  one  great  note,  is  amusingly 
parodied  in  the  burlesque  comedy 
of  the '  Saltern  Banques,'  wherein  one 
of  the  characters  practises  on  a 
trombone,  but  can  only  succeed  in 
producing  one  note.  His  friend 
encourages  him  by  saying,  'Never 
mind,  one  note  is  enough ;  keep  on 
playing  it,  and  people  who  are  fond 
of  tiiat  note  will  be  delighted.' 

Caffiirelli  hearing  of  Farinelli's 
success  at  Madrid,  expressed  a  pro- 
fessional estimate  of  artistic  merits. 
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'  He  deserves  to  be  prime  mmister ; 

he  has  an  admirable  voice.' 

Napoleon  Bonaparte  waa  aa  arbi- 
trary with  singerB  aa  Frederick  the 
Greet,  and  more  snccessM  in  his 
meaanrea.  At  Breaden,  in  iSo6,  he 
laid  his  embargo  on  the  best  artiates 
of  the  King  of  Saiony'a  opera,  and 
took  them  away  by  force. 

'  You  aing  divinely,'  said  he  to  the 

r'  coa  donna,  Madame  Paer ;  '  what 
they  give  you  at  this  theatre?" 
'  Fifteen  thousand  fianos,  sira' 
'You  shaU    receive  thirty.     M. 
Brizzi,  you  shall  follow  me  on  the 
same  terms.' 


'  With  me.    Toa  aee  the  af&ir  is 

([uite  settled.' 

Napoleon  took  away  with  him  in 
this  curt,  kingly  feshion,  the  whole 

r»  from  the  Saxon  city,  to  follow 
fortunes  of  ^rar,  and  attend  him 
in  his  camp. 


This  style  of  procedure  has  sac- 
ceeded  in  enlisting  many  aingers, 
but  the  members  of  the  ballet  have 
always  shown  more  independence. 

Madeline  Guimard,  forced  on  the 
stage  by  the  Minister  of  the  Police, 
esclftimed:  'The  minister  desires 
me  to  dance, — eh,  bien  qn'il  y  prenne 
gardo,  je  pourraia  bien  le  fiiire  aauter.' 

Veetris,  the  elder,  had  a  due  ap- 
preciation of  his  consequence.  When 
his  son  had  offended  the  court  by 
refusing  to  dance  on  some  occasioD, 
he  waa  magniloqnently  reproved  by 
his  &thcr  in  these  terma  :— 

'  I  will  have  no  misnndersfandine 
between  the  house  of  Veatria  and 
the  house  of  Bourbon;  they  have 
hitherto  always  lived  on  good  terms.* 

This  is  almost  aa  fine  as  that  of 
Bameatt,  when  offered  a  patent  of 
nobility  by  Louis  XV.  '  Letters  of 
nobihty  to  me?  Catlor  and  Dar' 
dantu  gave  them  to  me  long  ago !' 
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IT  was  a  pleasaiit  room  enough, 
oonsidermg  that  it  was  about 
ten  feet  square;  the  bow  window 
mi^ht  have  been  a  httle  larger,  and 
a  httle  less  like  an  oven  in  shape, 
but  it  commanded  a  fine  view  of 
housetops  and  chimneys  up  in  the 
town  on  one  side,  and  there  was  a 
rookery  opposite,  and  a  peep  of  the 
river  beyond.  Altogether  it  did  well 
enough  for  the  lodging  of  a  poor 
curate. 

At  present  there  were  two  persons 
— decidedly  one  too  many — ^in  the 
room — a  stout,  bald  gentleman,  who 
had  struggled  to  the  bow  window, 
and  sat  tiiere  panting ;  and  the  cu- 
rate himself,  who  was  not  bald,  nor 
stout,  nor  panting. 

And  the  stout  gentleman  was  say- 
ing, '  So,  you  wouldn't  change  pro- 
fessions ;  even  with  me,  for  instcmce, 
eh!  Thorpe?' 

'  No,  Dr.  Grant,  I  would  not.* 

'Ah!  the  gloss  haa  not  worn  off 
your  black  coat  yei* 

'  It  has  been  rubbed  pretty  hard, 
too,'  was  the  response. 

'Umph!  You  should  look  out 
for  a  living,  Thorpe.' 

To  which  the  Bev.  Martin  Thorpe 
made  no  answer. 

'There  are  so  many  of  you  cu- 
rates; however,  you  must  wait  till 
your  turn  comes.  Lady  Arden  sent 
me  to  tell  you  that  she  did  not  ac- 
cept your  excuse.' 

'  Indeed !' 

'  Yes.    You  see  she  makes  an  an- 

VOL.  I.— NO.  V. 


nual  thing  of  this  conversazione,  and 
everybody  goes.  Sir  Beginald  is  not 
a  ridti  man ;  but  it  won't  do  for  you 
to  offend  Lady  Arden.' 

'I  don't  want  to  offend  any  one; 
but  I  have  got  a  sermon  to  write, 
doctor.' 

Dr.  Grant  made  a  grimace.  '  Put 
it  off.  Take  my  advice,  Thorpe,  and 
don't  pull  the  reins  too  tight.  We 
suburbans  are  used  to  take  things 
easily.' 

And  the  doctor  nodded  with  much 
satis&ction  at  a  neat  brougham 
which  drove  up  lazily,  and  waited 
before  the  railings  of  the  small  lodg- 
ing in  Clarence  Terrace.  The  doc- 
tor himself  hved  in  Belgrave  Place, 
and  his  house  would  have  swallowed 
up  the  whole  six  dwellings  in  Cla- 
rence Terrace ;  a  fsuii  whidi  the  gen- 
tlemanly coachman  seemed  to  be 
speculating  upon  and  rather  enjoy- 
ing, afl  he  looked  at  the  row  of  mo- 
dest brick  buildings. 

'Well,  doctor,'  said  the  curate, 
'  I'll  think  about  it,  as  everybody  is 
to  be  there.' 

'As  for  me,  you  know — a  husj 
man  like  I  am,  can  never  reckon 
upon  his  own  time.' 

And  the  doctor  rolled  off  in  his 
brougham,  and  the  Bev.  Martin 
Thorpe  stood  meditatively  on  the 
spot  where  his  friend  had  left  him. 
Not  that  he  had  much  choice  as  to 
standing  room,  for  small  as  the 
table  was,  it  was  a  nervous  thing  to 
get  round  it  without  twitehing  the 
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red-checked  cloth  off.  Something 
had  come  over  Martin  like  the  sud- 
den shadow  over  an  April  sky;  in 
spite  of  himself,  the  doctor's  words 
had  put  a  little  prickly  point  into 
his  heftrt.  Though  the  people  had 
hardly  yet  left  off  calling  him  '  The 
new  Curate/  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Mark,  in  the  east  suburb  of  that 
many-chimneyed  town,  he  had  pass- 
ed his  tliirty-third  birthday,  and 
had  been  ten  years  a  curate.  For 
the  first  time  ho  took  out  tliat  queer 
feeling  between  discontent  and 
anxic^,  and  looked  at  it  boldly. 

Dr.  Grant  was  mistaken.  The 
gloss  had  worn  off  his  black  coat; 
it  had  worn  off  many  since  first  ho 
stood  up  with  trembling  knees  to 
read  the  lessons  before  the  congre- 
gation in  his  last  curacy;  and  he 
knew  that  the  gloss  was  not  so  easy 
for  him  to  replace  as  it  would  be  for 
the  stout  doctor.  A  httle  while  ago 
this  reflection  would  hayo  cost  him 
a  grimace  perhaps ;  ho  would  have 
slmken  his  head  at  the  shabby  coat, 
and  gone  to  his  work  cheerfully ;  but 
somehow  he  had  begun  to  feel  dif- 
ferently about  it. 

He  hold  a  forlorn  position  in  the 
world,  inasmuch  as  he  was  penniless 
and  kin  to  no  man.  That  is  to  say, 
he  had  no  near  Idnsman,  none  at  all, 
he  beheved,  that  would  acknowledge 
him.  He  believed  himself  to  be  an 
off^oot  of  the  great  Blankshiro 
Thorpes,  Barons  of  Waddenstcme ; 
but  BO,  no  doubt,  did  many  other 
Thorpes,  and  what  did  the  great 
Thorpe  of  all  know  about  them  ? 

So  the  Eev.  [Martin  never  boasted 
of  his  illustrious  kinsman,  even  to 
those  of  his  new  parishioners  who 
affected  intimacy  with  noble  famihes, 
and  who  were  especially  devoted  to 
Lady  Arden.  For  Lady  Ardcn  was 
the  great  pole-star  of  the  east  subur- 
ban world.  Even  the  vicar's  wife 
became  pale  and  of  small  magnitude 
beside  her,  for  she  was  '  My  lady ;' 
and,  moreover,  not  at  all  haughty  or 
supercilious,  but  ready  to  meet  the 
advances  of  her  neighbours  who 
were  not '  my  lady,'  as  though  they 
had  been  her  equals.  Was  any  sub- 
scription wanted?  Lady  Arden 
must  head  it ;  and  to  do  her  justice 
she  was  ready  enough,  according  to 
the  eictent  of  her  means,  to  do  such 


things,  which  is  more  than  one  can 
say  of  all  pole-stars.  They  like  to 
shine,  generally;  but  it  is  another 
thing,  and  not  so  pleasant  to  pay  for 
shining. 

But  it  wBs  not  his  frienAlesaness 
that  troubled  Martin  Thorpe  just 
now,  nor  altogether  his  poverty, 
though  indirectly  that  had  to  do 
with  his  unusiial  state  of  mind« 
Something  else  was  the  matter  with 
him.  Thinking  of  tiiat  something, 
would  it  be  quite  wise  of  him  to 
attend  the  party  of  Lady  Arden? 
For  he  knew  pretty  well  of  whom 
the  party  was  to  consist;  and  he 
knew  he  would  be  nearly  certain  to 
meet  there  one  whom  he  had  de- 
cided it  was  better  he  should  meet  as 
seldom  as  possible.  And  then  he 
had  not  written  his  sermon.  He 
eyed  the  heapofpiroers  irresolutely^ 
not  that  he  really  felt  irresolute,  for 
the  more  he  argued  with  himself 
against  the  visit,  the  more  unanswer- 
able seemed  the  arguments  for  it. 
First  he  had  promised,  and  then  sent 
an  excuse :  he  had  no  business  to  do 
that;  it  would  be  quite  "right  to  keep 
his  word  if  possible.  Then  he  Teally 
required  a  httle  relaxation,  for  m 
worked  hard :  next,  it  certainly 
would  not  do  to  offend  Lady  Arden, 
who  had  been  kind  to  him.  Lastly, 
it  was  just  possible  he  might  see 
something  which  would  show  him 
the  folly  of  certain  thoughts  he  had 
lately  indulged  in.  He  was  fer 
from  wishing  that  lastly,  though  he 
tried  to  persuade  himself  he  did. 

Our  bits  of  romance  are  very 
brittle  and  tender.  We  hide  them 
away  jealously  enough,  for  fear  some 
rough  hand  might  dash  them  from 
us  with  a  sweep,  or  a  matter->of-fact 
voice  cry  out  that  they  are  cobwebs. 
Whatever  they  are,  wo  prefer  to 
keep  them  as  long  as  we  can ;  and 
who  knows  how  lovingly  they  are 
taken  out  and  pondereid  over  when 
we  are  alone ;  when  there  is  no  cu- 
rious eye  to  see,  and  no  one  to  disturb 
the  thought? 

Lady  Arden  did  not  Kve  in  a  ter- 
race, or  even  a  place,  but  in  a  large 
house  standing  in  a  shrubbery  of  its 
own,  and  retiring  from  public  gaze 
at  the  end  of  a  tortuous  <hive.  This 
house  rejoiced  in  the  name  of  Csstle- 
ford,  and  was  pret^  generally  spoken 
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of  as  Lady  Arden's,  for  Sir  Beginald 
was  peculiarly  and  essentially  no- 
body. He  was  a  little  man,  and 
before  he  married,  had  been  misera- 
bly poor.  Now  Ire  was  called  eccen- 
tric ;  he  rarely  left  the  house,  gave 
nothing  away,  and  always  threatened 
to  horsewhip  a  beggar  if  he  saw  one; 
People  said  that  the  marriage  was 
a  piece  of  romance  on  Lady  Arden's 
side,  expediency  on  her  husband's ; 
every  one  knew  it  was  a  hasty  one, 
and  of  course  every  one  pitied  Lady 
Arden,  or  would  have  done  so  if  she 
had  allowed  it  But  whether  she 
had  indeed  found  out  her  mistake  or 
not,  none  of  her  neighbours  knew. 
If  she  had  a  skeleton  it  was  very 
tightly  locked  up,  and  none  but  her- 
self knew  the  key  of  that  closet 

Martin  had  not  stopped  to  write 
his  sermon;  but  he  arrived  late, 
nevertheless;  also  he  was  hot  and 
tired,  and  made  his  excuses  absently. 
He  was,  however,  stiU  new  enough 
to  be  rather  a  pet  amongst  the  great 
ones  of  the  parish,  and  when  the 
hostess  had  done  with  him,  some 
half-dozen  ladies  made  a  circle  round 
him,  so  that  he  could  not  get  out 

There  was  music  going  on  at  one 
end  of  the  room,  which  seemed  to 
have  the  usual  effect  of  making  peo- 
ple talk  louder  and  faster ;  and  Mar- 
tin, resigning  himself  with  a  good 
grace,  talked  pleasant  nothings  to 
&e  group  around  him  till  it  opened, 
and  he  had  a  chance  of  escape. 
Then  he  wandered  slowly  down  tiie 
room,  and  tried  to  look  as  if  he  were 
not  searching  for  any  one  in  parti- 
cular ;  and  presently  the  stout  doc- 
tor bustled  up  to  him. 

'  Ah,  Thorpe,  you  took  my  advice 
then.    Quite  right' 

Martin  smiled,  thinking  how  won- 
derfally  little  the  doctor's  advice  had 
to  do  with  his  appearance. 

'  A  basy  man  Eke  you  now,  doc- 
tor  '  he  began. 

'  Yes,  yes.  I  was  obliged  to  come 
with  Margaret;  I  mean  my  niece. 
Miss  Foster.  At  least  Foster  asked 
me,  and  I  couldnt  refose.  They  are 
not  very  well  liiere— seldom  are.' 

Martin's  eye  did  not  follow  the 
doctor's,  neither  did  the  busy  man 
see  any  change  in  his  face,  but  there 
was  one.  Not  a  flush,  but  an 
increase  of  whiteness,  a  slight  dila- 


tion of  the  nostril,  and  a  drawing  in 
of  the  lips. 

*  Pleasant  rooms  these,  but  very 
warm,  Thorpe.' 

'  Very,'  responded  Martin,  ambigu- 
ously, and  the  doctor  passed  on. 
Even  then  the  curate  did  not  look  up 
for  a  full  minute.  When  he  did,  his 
eye  fell  at  once  upon  the  person  he 
had  been  seeking,  and  though  the 
colour  came  back  to  his  face,  there 
was  the  same  troubled  look  upon  it 
as  the  doctor  had  left  behind  him  in 
the  lodging  in  Clarence  Terrace. 

He  thought  to  be  contented  with 
looking,  and  he  was  not  He  had 
told  himself  that  it  was  only  neces- 
sary to  look,  in  order  to  abandon  the 
absurd  thoughts  he  had  been  indulg- 
ing, but  it  was  not  so.  He  want^ 
to  go  up  and  speak  to  '  My  niece. 
Miss  Foster,'  whom  the  doctor  had 
brought;  or  at  least  he  would  like 
to  be  near  her.  So  he  reasoned 
about  it,  and  decided  that  although 
he  had  perhaps  been  foolish  for 
coming,  yet  now  that  he  was  come, 
she  would  think  it  strange  and  rude 
if  he  did  not  do  as  he  wished. 

Lady  Arden  happened  to  be  stand- 
ing near  the  doctor's  niece  when  he 
went  up,  and  she  introduced  him 
gravely,  forgetting  or  not  Imowing 
tiiat  it  was  unnecessaxy. 

And  Martin  bowed,  and  said  he 
had  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
Miss  Foster  before — ^he  might  have 
added,  mentally,  in  the  slang  of  the 
day,  'rather!'  but  that  he  had  left 
slang  behind  him  at  Ch.  Gh.  Oxford. 
— Then  he  held  out  his  hand,  for  he 
was  not  going  to  be  cheated  out  of  a 
legitimate  greeting.  And  Lady 
Aiden  began  discussing  a  plan  for  a 
local  book  club  which  had  just  been 
laid  before  her  for  approval. 

'  You  know  the  people  make  a  sort 
of  referee  of  me  always,  Mr.  Thorpe,' 
said  the  pole-star,  a  little  weanly. 
'  I  wish  they  would  not  do  it' 

Martin  was  about  to  utter  some 
platitude  about  influence  and  the 
duties  of  position,  when  Lady  Arden 
turned  quickly  to  her  companion. 

'  Margaret,  sing  something  for  us, 
will  you  ?  Sir  Eeginald — ^where  is 
he?  Please  take  Miss  Foster  to  the 
piano,  she  is  going  to  sing.' 

Sir  Beginald  obeyed  with  much 
pomp.    'Now,  Mr.  Thorpe,  if  you 
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will  come  with  me  for  a  moment,  I 
can  show  you  the  list  of  rules.  You 
see  one  is  compelled  to  give  an 
opinion  on  the  subject,  and  I  should 
like  to  have  yours.' 

Martin  was  very  angry.  At  that 
moment  what  did  he  care  about 
lists  of  rules  for  a  stupid  book-club? 
No  one  would  keep  them  if  they 
were  made.  If  Lady  Arden  wanted 
Miss  Foster  to  sing,  she  might  as 
well  have  fixed  upon  him  to  turn 
over  the  leaves.  Everybody  knew 
the  baronet  hated  music. 

He  looked  at  the  rules,  however, 
and  pretended  to  talk  about  them 
with  interest,  but  he  was  listening 
for  the  song,  which  did  not  come. 
Perhaps  Sir  Be^inald  was  going  to 
lift  up  his  voice  m  harmony. 

'You  see,  Mr.  Thorpe,  I  can't 
lielp  them  applying  to  me.  If  Sir 
Eeginald  could  be  persuaded  to 
take  the  lead  in  these  things  he 
would  be  so ' 

'  Like  a  peacock,'  muttered  Mar- 
tin, who  was  probably  thinking  how 
the  baronet  would  sing. 

'  What  did  you  say?' 

'I  beg  your  pardon — nothing. 
£ut  I  thought  some  one  was  going 
to  smg.' 

To  this  Martin  got  no  answer; 
and  when  he  turned  to  look  at  Lady 
Arden  she  was  gone. 

'  I  cannot  have  offended  her,'  he 
thought  A  carriage  had  just  driven 
round  the  sweep,  and  Martin  stood 
twisting  the  list  of  rules  about,  and 
thinking  some  one  was  going  away 
early,  and  he  might  as  well  go  too. 
Presently  he  heard  the  carriage 
drive  away  again,  and  a  voice  near 
exclaimed — 

'  Dead !  how  dreadful !' 

He  concluded  that  Dr.  Grant  had 
been  sent  for  to  some  patient;  and 
if  so,  probably  his  niece  was  with 
him.  After  a  while  Lady  Arden 
came  up-— very  white,  very  hurried, 
very  umike  her  usual  self. 

'  Mr.  Thorpe,  Dr.  Grant  has  just 
been  sent  for,  and  Margaret.  Mr. 
Foster  is  dead — suddenly.' 

Martin  was  roused  at  once.  Could 
he  do  anything?  Lady  Arden  was 
faint,  should  he  get  anytliing  for 
her — help  her  in  any  way  ? 

Lady  Arden  owned  she  should  be 
glad  if  every  one  would  go.    It  was 


foolish,  perhaps,  but  then  she  really 
felt  quite  unfit  for  company. 

Margaret  had  overheard  the 
man's  words  to  her  uncle,  and  the 
shock  was  so  sudden.  They  did  not 
mean  to  let  her  Imow  the  worst  at 
once. 

Martin  ventured  to  ask  how  she 
bore  it,  but  Lady  Arden  did  not 
seem  to  be  listening,  and  he  thought 
the  wisest  thing  he  could  do  would 
be  to  go  away  himself  and  tell  evejy 
one  why  he  was  going,  that  they 
might  follow  his  example. 

And  the  curate  went  home  to  the 
little  lodging  in  Clarence  Terrace, 
and  sat  down  before  his  writing- 
table.  He  knew  that  sermon  of  his 
ought  to  be  finished  before  morning; 
but  he  sat  there  an  hour  or  more 
and  never  wrote  a  word,  or  moved 
from  his  position,  for  all  the  while 
he  was  thinking  of  Margaret  Fost^or 
and  her  dead  father. 

Then  he  got  up,  tied  a  wet  towel 
round  his  head,  and  took  the  pen  in 
his  fingers  resolutely.  It  was  of  no 
use.  He  could  have  written  nothing 
but  'dead.'  The  word  was  staring 
at  him  already  from  the  sheet, 
dancing  up  and  down  in  all  sorts 
of  letters  and  shapes.  And  finally 
he  gave  it  up  in  despair.  There  was 
noifiing  for  it  but  to  give  his  pa- 
rishioners an  old  sermon. 


CHAPTER  n. 

When  the  funeral  was  over,  and  the 
people  had  nearly  done  gossiping 
over  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Fos- 
ter, a  rumour  went  about  that  ho 
had  not  .only  died  poor,  but  actually 
in  debt.  Ajid  it  was  astonishing  to 
find  now  how  everybody  had  thought 
it  would  be  so,  in  fact  quite  expected 
it.  They  were  very  sorry  of  course, 
very  sorry;  for  the  widow  especially. 
As  for  tiie  daughters,  they  must 
exert  themselves,  and  it  would  do 
them  good  —  it  is  astonishing  to 
reflect  on  our  aptitude  for  finding 
out  what  will  do  other  people  good 
— the  one  had  always  been  a  puling 
thing;  and  perhaps  this  was  the 
greatest  blessing  that  could  have 
happened  to  her,  because  it  would 
force  her  into  exertion.  As  for  the 
other,  Margaret,  see  what  comes  of 
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settmg  up  for  a  beauty.  'What 
would  it  do  for  her  now? ' 

This  from  some  of  those  who  had 
been  most  anxious  to  parade  their 
intimacy  with  '  poor  dear  Mrs.  Fos- 
ter, and  that  lovely  Margaret.'  But 
then,  if  they  were  going  to  be  poor, 
and  that  sort  of  tlung,  there  was  an 
end  of  the  intimacy  of  course.  Also 
some  of  the  gossipers  forgot  the 
maxim, '  Be  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum,' 
or  else  they  did  not  hold  with  it. 
In  one  sense,  perhaps,  no  one  could ; 
since  if  a  man  has  done  evil,  it 
would  be  hardly  fair  to  speak  no- 
thing but  good  of  him;  but  until 
the  evil  is  something  better  founded 
than  idle  report,  it  is  a  safe  maxim. 
A  dead  man  cannot  rise  up  and  con- 
front his  accusers,  but  surely  the 
ninth  commandment  must  be  as 
binding  when  our  neighbour  is  dead 
as  when  he  is  Uving.  And  Mr. 
Foster  did  not  die  in  debt.  Then, 
said  gossip,  it  was  a  wonder  he 
didn't,  but  one  never  knows  what 
to  believe. 

Martin  Thorpe  heard  the  rumour 
in  silence.  Not  that  he  was  without 
an  irritated  desire  to  know  its  truth, 
but  he  could  not  gossip  about  it. 
He  went  to  call  at  Castleford,  but 
though  Lady  Arden  spoke  of  the 
Fostei-s,  she  only  said  how  sad  it 
was,  how  awful;  and  that  Margaret 
would  feel  the  loss  terribly.  She 
scarcely  seemed  to  be  concerned  for 
the  others,  but  then  she  had  always 
made  a  pet  of  Margaret. 

There  was  something  in  that,  too, 
which  Lady  Arden  kept  quiet  from 
the  world,  which  none  understood 
altogether  but  herself.  When  she 
came  to  Castleford  ten  years  ago — 
in  the  dreariness  of  that  first  waking 
from  her  piece  of  romance,  seeing 
Sir  Beginald  as  he  was  when  the 

Ct  with  which  she  had  painted 
was  rubbed  off— Lady  Arden 
looked  into  the  future  and  was  ter- 
ror-stricken, for  she  knew  that  she 
was  nothing  to  her  husband. 

Margaret  Foster  was  but  a  child 
of  twelve  then,  but  what  could  be 
better  than  a  child's  voice  for  a  sor- 
row which  wanted  to  get  away  from 
itself?  There  must  have  b^n 
another  figure  in  that  closet  which 
Lady  Arden  kept  so  closely  locked 
—one  to  set  in  opi)osition  to  the 


skeleton — a  joy  as  well  as  a  grief, 
hidden  away  quietly,  and  known 
only  to  herself. 

Martm  knew  that  his  was  no  vul- 
gar curiosity  about  the  Fosters,  yet 
he  could  not  bring  himself  to  ques- 
tion Lady  Arden  as  to  the  truth  of 
that  rumour ;  and  when  she  brought 
the  book  club  on  the  tapis  Again  he 
suddenly  remembered  mat  he  was 
in  a  hurry,  and  took  his  leave  of 
her. 

He  had  to  jwss  the  house  of 
mourning,  and  as  he  reached  it  the 
stout  doctor  was  coming  down  the 
door  steps. 

'How  are  they?'  asked  Martin> 
walking  on  with  him. 

'  Well,  tolerable.  My  sister,  you 
know,  is  never  anything  but  an  in- 
vaUd.' 

*  And— your  nieces  ?' 

'  Pretty  well.  That  is  to  say 
Margaret  keeps  up.  If  s  a  sad 
thing  though,*  continued  the  doctor ; 
'they  have  been  brought  up  with 
such  expectations,  you  see,  that  it  is 
doubly  hard  now.* 

Martin  waited  a  Kttle  in  the  hope 
of  hearing  more,  but  Br.  Grant  waff 
silent,  and  the  curate  could  not  help 
saying, '  What  is  hard  ?* 

'  Foster  must  have  been  wretchedly 
improvident,'  said  the  doctor,  punch- 
ing his  cane  into  the  pavement.  '  I 
always  said  so,  and  I  knew  it  would 
come  to  this.  A  medical  man  with 
a  family  has  no  right  to  live  up  to- 
his  income.' 

'  Then  they  are  left ' 

'Poor.  Yes,  absolutely  poor.  I 
shall  do  what  I  can,  of  course ;  there 
is  one  thing,  Margaret  is  very  attrac- 
tive, and  must  marry  well.  Not 
that  I  mean  to  stand  by  and  see  her 
sold,'  added  the  doctor  sharply ;  *  she 
is  the  best  of  the  three :  as  for  the 
other  poor  thing ' 

Here  Martin  stopped  abruptly. 

'  I  think  I  had  better  call,  doctor.' 

'Bo.  My  sister  will  like  to  see 
you.  My  time  is  so  occupied,  you 
know,  that  I  cannot  be  with  her 
much.' 

As  the  curate  turned  back  1.3 
thought  of  the  first  and  only  time 
he  had  dined  with  the  Fosters ;  he 
thought  of  the  wide  entrance  hall 
and  the  footman  who  had  ushered 
him  so  grandly  into  the  drawing- 
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iqaai;  of  the  eTidences  of  luxury 
aDdwealtli  which  had  been  so  ap- 
paUing  to  some  foolish  dreams  of 
his.  And  he  wondered  if  all  that 
was  to  be  changed,  or  if  the  doctor's 
idea,  of  poverty  comprehended  such 
an  establishment. 

He  Tfmg,  and  the  footman,  more 
solemn  than  ever,  anooimced  him, 
and  a  figure  all  wrapped  in  crape 
rose  to  meet  him.  It  was  only  Mrs. 
Foster.  The  invalid  sister  was  there 
also,  on  a  lounge ;  but  though  Mar- 
tin stayed  as  long  as  he  dared,  and 
said  everything  he  could  think  of, 
he  extracted  nothing  but  murmurs 
in  return,  and  he  did  not  see  Mar- 
garet 

As  he  rose  to  take  hia  leave  he 
expressed  a  hope  that  she  was  well, 
and  then  Mrs.  Foster  murmured 
out  plaintively  that  she  was  gone  to 
see  her  friend.  Lady  Arden.  Well 
for  her  that  she  could  exert  herself 
to  go  out;  the  two  invalids  really 
found  ik  impossible. 

Martin  wavered  for  a  moment  at 
the  door.  If  there  had  been  any- 
thing he  had  tbi^otten,  or  any  new 
and  startling  suggestion  relative  to 
the  book  club,  it  is  probable  he  too 
might  have  gone  to  see  his  friend 
I^idy  Arden.  But  when  he  reflected 
that  it  was  scarcely  an  hour  since  he 
left  her,  and  that  ho  had  been  hur- 
ried away  by  some  other  pressing 
claims  upon  his  time,  the  absurdity 
of  the  thing  struck  hipr),  and  he  went 
his  way,  thinking  sorrowfully  that 
perhaps  it  was  better  he  should  see 
Miss  Foster  no  more. 

If  she  had  been  connected  with 
that  bit  of  romance  which  he  che- 
rished in  the  hidden  comers  of  his 
heart  before,  would  she  not  be  dou- 
bly dear  now  in  her  trouble,  because 
thjdre  would  be  added  to  the  old 
feeling,  that  strong,  aUnost  painfal 
desire  to  comfort  her,  whichi  most  of 
ua  know  so  well! 

So  Martin  went  about  his  work 
more  earnestly  than  ever.  The  pa- 
riah was  large,  and  the  vicar  rheu- 
matic, and  he  had  plenty  to  do,  and 
little  time  for  dreaming. 

And  as  the  months  passed  on,  the 
change  that  had  come  over  the  life 
of  the  Fosters  ceased  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  conversation.  The  large  white 
house  had  other  occupants,  and  they 


filled  up  the  gap  which  the  widow 
and  her  daughters  had  left  in  society. 
For  the  position  of  these  last  was 
altered  in  the  social  scale;  they  did 
not  go  out,  and  they  did  not  seem  to 
like  seeing  any  one  in  the  house, 
nearly  as  small  and  unpretending  £us 
the  lodging  in  Clarence  Terrace, 
which  had  received  them.  The  cu- 
rate called  upon  them  of  course,  but 
he  seldom  saw  Margaret.,  They 
were  visible  at  church;  black,  shy 
figures,  which  ent^re^l  without  the 
important  rustle  attending  the 
movements  of  the  more  &shionablc 
churchgoers,  and  went  away  amongst 
the  humble  first ;  silent  as  they  had 
come,  speaking  to  no  one,  and  shrink- 
ing from  the  sort  of  general  assem- 
bly at  the  gate,  which  had  once  do- 
lighted  to  receive  Mrs.  Foster's  gentlo 
murmurs  and  languid  assertions  of 
ill-health.  Not  that  their  old  friends 
really  neglected  them,  but  they  had 
&llen  naturally  from  their  former 
place  in  society.  Those  who  live 
and  visit  in  a  *  set,'  as  it  is  called, 
must  be  pretty  nearly  equal,  as  far 
as  means  go,  or  it  will  be  but  a 
miserable  'keeping  up  of  appear- 
ances.' 

Martin  Thorpe  had  suddenly,  as  it 
seemed,  grown  careful  and  anxious. 
Wherever  he  heard  of  a  living  va- 
cant, or  likely  to  be  vacant,  he  ap- 
plied ;  but  then  he  had  no  influence, 
and  no  influential  friend,  so  his 
chance  was  a  poor  one.  He  even 
wrote  to  the  great  Thorpe  of  Wad- 
densteme,  but  he  got  no  answer. 
Probably  my  lord  flung  the  epistle 
aside  amongst  the  other  hundred, 
and  fifty  begging-letters  with,  which 
his  table  bristled,  hks  the  barrel  of 
a  musijcaJ-box ;  but  Martin  was  not 
going  to  trouble  his  great  kinsman  a 
second  time.  He  would  wait,  as 
others  had  to  do,  patiaitly. 


CHAPTER  HL 

And  the  summer  came  round  again ; 
and  the  carnages  of  aristocratic  sub- 
urbans taking  their  drives  ploughed 
up  the  dust  daily  along  the  roada  of 
the  east  suburb. 

Then  Martin  Thorpe  heard  a 
rumour  which  had  been  asserted, 
and  contradicted  and  asserted  again 
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6ome  dozen  timeB  smcc  Mr.  Foster's 
deatk,  namely,  ti^t  the  Fosters  were 
too  poor  to  live>  and  Margaret  was 
going  &em  home  a.&  a  governess. 
Moreover^  that  she  was  going  to 
L^y  Aisden's  sister,  or  brother,  or 
else  to  Sir  Reginald's  sister  or  bro- 
ther. Anyhow  it  was  Lady  Axden's 
doing.  Martin  merely  smiled  at  ru- 
mour when  she  asserted  that :  it  was 
not  worth  a  second  thought  The 
aun  was  very  powerful  over  the 
rookery,  and  the  red-brick  hous^ 
seemed  to  have  got  redder  and  more 
inflamed  than  ever,  crying  out  to  the 
languid  people, '  Why  don't  you  go? 
Be  off  to  the  seaside ;  what  use  stop- 
ping here  to  be  baked?'  At  least 
that  was  how  several  of  the  suburban 
ladies  interpreted  the  language  of 
the  inflammatory  houses. 

Venetian  blinds  were  down  in  the 
drawing-room  of  Castleford  House, 
and  two  ladies  sat  therein ;  one  of 
them  still  in  deep  mourning,  which 
waa  wretchedly  unfashionable  of  her, 
for  that  one  was  Margaret  Foster, 
and  to  wear  deep  mourning  longer 
than  a  year  is  quite  heathenish  in 
the  eyes  of  society.  Perhaps  in  this 
case  expediency  had  sometliing  to  do 
with  it  The  other  occupant  of  the 
drawing-room,  Lady  Arden,  was 
looking  distressed,  and  she  held  one 
of  her  companion's  hands  in  her 
4^wn. 

'  Margaret,  if  I  could  but  have 
you  with  mel* 

'  But  you  know  that  10  impossible/ 
was  the  reply. 

*  I  feel  that  it  is.  I  could  covet 
'xiohes  for  your  sake.  And  you  are 
80  young  to  go  amongst  strangers.' 

'Young!'  repeated  Margaret;  *1 
am  two-and-twenty.' 

*  And  I  thirty.  So  much  older 
than  you ;  so  world-worn  and  faded, 
that  you  cannot  care  for  me  as  I  do 
for  you,  Margaret.  For  long  enough 
— years— yoa  have  been  my  first 
object— next  to.  Sii*  Eeginald,'  said 
Lady  Arden»  checking  herself  quick- 
ly :  '  and  now,  when  I  ask  if  this 
step  is  actually  necessary,  you  say 
yourunole  sanctions  it  That  is  but 
a  ]ialf-KX)nfidence/ 

]Margaret  did  not  answer.  Hi- 
therto her  friendship  with  Lady 
Axden  had  been  surrounded,  as  it 
weoe,  with  an  atmosphere  of  refine- 


ment Little  troubles  tiiere  might 
have  been  to  tell,  but  not  such  as 
the  present  ones.  With  Margaret 
everything  was  changed,  but  she 
could  not  bring  herself  to  speak  of 
money  troubles  to  Lady  Arden ;  they 
seemed  so  paltry.  She  even  shrank 
from  the  thought  of  her  Mend  see- 
ing more  clearly  into  the  daily  life  at 
home.  Mrs.  Foster  was  qnerulous 
and  fretful,  and  her  sister  eiacting. 
Both  leaned  upon  Margaret,  and  bom 
dinned  into  her  ear  a  constant,  half- 
testy  reproach,  that  something  was 
not  done  to  increase  their  income. 
Could  Margaret  tell  that  to  Lady 
Arden?  Not  she.  To  hear  her 
speak  of  her  mother  and  sister,  the 
listener  must  have  thought  them 
angels  of  .forbearing  gentleness  and 
resignation.  Perhaps  they  fiincied 
themselves  that  it  was  so,  but  then 
they  both  had,  or  fanoied  they  had, 
ill-health,  and  ill-health,  Margaret 
reflected,  was  harder  to  bear  than 
anything. 

Looking  up  when  her  thoughts 
had  travelled  thus  fiir,  she  saw  Lady 
Arden  watching  her  anxiously. 

'  Are  you  quite  sure  it  is  neces- 
sary, Margaret?' 

*  Quite  sure.' 

Lady  Arden  turned  impatiently 
to  a  w£iting-table>  and  began  fidget- 
ing amongst  a  hes^  of  notes  and 
paper. 

'  I  am  writing  to  lSi£rs.  Beresford ; 
liave  you  any  message?' 

The  tone  was  cold  and  displeased, 
and  for  the  first  time  a  horrible  feeW 
ing  of  loneliness  crept  over  Mar- 
garet's h^art.  It  seemed  as  though 
by  her  own  act  she  was  severing 
herself  from  all  tiiat  had  been  pre- 
cious in  her  life,  and  this  was  a  fore- 
taste of  what  lay  beyond.  Why 
should  she  doit? 

But  the  rebellious  outcry  was  soon 
over.  She  went  up  to  Lady  Arden, 
who  was  playing  nervously  with  her 
gold  pen. 

'  You  are  angry  with  me  now, 
when  it  is  hardest  to  bear,'  said  Mar- 
garet '  I  have  no  confidence  to  give, 
indeed ;  nothing  more  to  tell  than  I 
have  told,  unless  I  wer^e  to  talk  of 
troubles  tiiat  would  seem  insignifi- 
cant and  almost  contemptible  to  you^ 
who  Imow  notliing  of  them.' 

'  Oh,  Mai^paretl  as  if  anything 
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oonld  be  insignificajit  to  me,  where 
yon  are  eoncemed.* 

*  I  shall  be  with  your  sister * 

'  In  law/  corrected  Lady  Arden. 

'  Li  law,  then.  It  will  at  least  be 
more  satis£a<^ry  than  if  I  were  going 
to  a  perfect  stranger.  I  shall  hear 
of  you  sometimes.' 

'  And  from  me,  I  hope,'  said  Lady 
Arden,  turning  to  her  quickly ; '  Mar- 
garet, you  must  promise — ^' 

A  ring  at  the  door-bell  made  the 
speaker  start  up  and  push  aside  the 
papers  with  an  expression  of  annoy- 
ance. 

'  Let  me  go,'  said  Margaret,  kiss- 
ing her,  hurriedly.  '  I  camiot  see 
any  one  now.' 

Martin  Thorpe  meeting  in  the  hall 
a  lady  in  black,  with  a  thick  veil 
oyer  her  &ce,  held  out  his  hand, 
knowing  her  by  instinct,  but  there 
was  not  a  word  spoken  between 
them. 

And  then  Lady  Arden,  who  was 
too  full  of  the  prospect  of  parting 
with  Margaret  to  talk  of  anything 
else,  told  him  of  it,  and  how  the 
plan  had  been  pending  for  some 
time,  but  not  finally  decided  upon 
unta  that  morning. 

A  whirl  of  thoughts  went  rushing 
one  after  the  other  through  Martin's 
brain.  It  was  a  turn  of  the  wheel 
on  which  he  had  never  calculated. 
He  had  treated  the  report  with  con- 
tempt as  mere  idle  gossip ;  he  could 
hardly  beheve  it  even  now.  One 
comfort.  Lady  Arden  was  too  pre- 
occupied herself  to  notice  her  visitor, 
and  she  went  on  talking  the  af- 
Mr  over  till  all  the  details  were 
before  him. 

'Then  it  was  your  suggestion?' 
said  li^urtin,  suddenly  broking  his 
silence. 

'  Mine !  No,  indeed.  How  could 
you  think  such  a  thing  possible  ?' 

'  It  was  your  sister,  you  said, 
who * 

'Margaret  found  it  out  by  acci- 
dent. In  fact,  I  had  no  idea  why 
she  was  questioning  me  about  it' 

Martin  felt  that  he  must  change 
the  subject,  and  he  did  so  abruptly. 
He  had  always  been  disposed  to  like 
Lady  Arden ;  she  was  espedaUy  va- 
luable in  the  pansh,  and  ever  ready 
to  support  him  warmly.  Now  he 
was  unjust  towards  her ;  he  accused 


her  mentally  of  worse  than  caprice'. 
It  was  Uke  the  rest  of  the  world, 
he  thought.  Margaret  Foster,  the 
daughter  of  a  wealthy  man,  as  he 
was  esteemed,  could  be  petted  and 
patronized ;  but  Margaret,  poor,  and 
with  no  position,  might  be  easily 
cast  adrift  He  was  not  in  a  state 
to  reason  feirly,  or  to  perceive  his 
injustice. 
'  When  he  left  Gastleford  he  went 
back  to  the  room  in  Clarence  Ter- 
race, and  sat  down  to  think.  In  an- 
other fortnight  Margaret  would  be 
gone.  It  was  absturd  to  suppose 
there  could  be  any  hope  of  an  alter- 
ation in  the  arrangement  now.  It 
was  quite  settled ;  Lady  Arden  had 
told  him  so.  Martin  had  counted 
the  cost  of  that  dream  of  his  too 
often  to  begin  again  now,  however 
much  he  might  feel  inclined  to  do 
so.  There  was  one  plain  and  incon- 
trovertible position  which  met  him 
at  the  outset,  and  came  back  at  the 
end  always.  "What  was  barely  suffi- 
cient for  one  could  not  be  common 
comfort  for  two;  and  he  was  no 
longer  a  boy,  that  he  should  rush 
into  certain  misery  for  himself  and 
others.  Indeed,  it  was  not  for  him- 
self that  he  feared.  Besides,  in  other 
ways,  it  seemed  to  him  that. only 
trouble  could  follow  the  step  which^ 
at  the  same  time,  he  so  longed  to 
take.  He  remembered  Dr.  Grant's 
words,  'Margaret  is  attractive, and 
must  marry  well;'  and  he  knew 
enough  of  Mrs.  Foster  to  be  certain 
that,  even  if  Margaret  cared  for  him, 
which  he  told  himself  dismally  was, 
to  say  the  least,  improbable,  there 
would  be  enough  opposition  to  make 
it  a  miserable  affair  for  her. 

All  at  once  Martin's  despairing 
attitude  changed,  and  he  began 
making  calculations  on  the  leaf  of  a 
sermon.  It  had  occurred  to  him  that 
he  might  take  pupils.  For  about 
five  minutes  only  the  idea  lasted:  it 
was  a  sore  temptation,  but  he  put  it 
away  with  a  sort  of  desperate  scorn 
of  himself  for  having  given  it  a 
thought  Why,  had  not  he,  Martin 
Thorpe,  in  the  full  vigour  of  enthu- 
siasm for  his  office,  raised  his  voice 
against  tiie  notion  of  men  in  his  po- 
sition doing  that  very  thing?  He 
knew  that  his  duty  was  in  his  parish, 
and  that,  theoretically,  he  had  hardly 
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a  moment  to  spare  from  it  What 
was  to  become  of  the  practical  part^ 
if  there  were  pupils  at  home  ? 

He  dropped  his  pencil  mih  a 
heavy  sigh.  He  was  tempted  to  ex- 
claim that  it  was  hard  lines.  He, 
who  was  always  expected  to  appear 
as  a  gentleman,  whose  office  required 
it  of  him,  had  no  more  to  live  upon 
than  those  clay-bespattered  navvies 
who  passed  his  window  night  and 
mormng  to  their  work  on  the  Whar- 
fencester  and  Greenbury  branch- 
line.  There  were  many  Uke  him — 
many  even  in  worse  circumstances 
than  he  was ;  but  he  saw  in  that  no 
consolation,  but  rather  an  aggrava- 
tion of  the  evil.  Had  he  not  seen 
that  there  were  clergymen's  wives  in 
England  worn  down  to  a  poverty 
almost  ragged,  and  wholly  hungry, 
clothing  their  children  through  cha- 
rity? If  he  had  not  seen,  he  might 
have  acted  differently,  hoping  for  the 
best;  but,  having  seen,  how  could 
he  drag  one  he  loved  down  to  that  ? 

Then  he  knew  that  it  was  in  his 
power  to  apply  to  the  bishop,  who 
would  order  his  stipend  to  be  raised ; 
but  he  knew  also— besides  the  fiBict 
that  the  living  of  St  Mark  was  a 
"poor  one — that  there  were  plenty 
ready  and  willing  to  accept  what  he 
now  received,  and  he  did  not  wish 
to  lose  his  curacy.'  In  his  weakness 
he  clung  to  the  scene  of  this,  the 
first  gleam  of  romance  his  life  had 
known.  It  was  hard  enough  to  feel 
that  he  must  wait  for  years,  perhaps, 
indeed,  for  ever,  with  the  words  he 
longed  to  speak  unspoken ;  but  it 
would  be  harder  still  to  go  away, 
and  see  or  hear  of  Margaret  no  more. 
Here,  at  least,  the  memory  of  her 
pi'esence  remained ;  occasionally  some 
one  would  speak  of  her,  and  she 
would  not  always  be  from  homo  ; 
there  might  be  times  when  it  would 
be  possible  to  see  her. 

They  might  meet  as  friends,  at 
any  rate,  if  there  could  be  nothing 
else.  And  then  it  struck  him  that 
he  was  foolish  in  giving  way  to  de- 
spondency. He  had  been  disap- 
pointed as  yet  in  every  apphcation 
for  a  living ;  but  no  one  knew  how 
soon  he  might  get  one. 

When  he  had  reasoned  so  &r, 
struggling  against  that  dark  thread 
in  the  tissue  which  uvuld  come  un- 


der his  eye,  and  would  not  be  hidden 
— do  you  not  know  that  thread,  my 
friend,  and  how  it  persists  in  cross- 
ing you  at  unsuspected  moments, 
and  how  ugly  it  is  ?—he  thought  he 
would  call  once  at  Mrs.  Foster's  be- 
fore Margaret  went;  he  must  see 
her  again,  not  exactly  to  say  good- 
bye, though  he  knew  that  would 
have  to  be  said,  but  to  show  her — 
what?  Well,  he  hardly  knew;  how 
sincerely  he  was  her  friend,  perhaps. 

After  that: — ^there  was  his  work 
to  do  always,  and  in  a  great  degree 
there  was  comfort  in  doing  it 

And  to  begin  at  once,  instead  of 
dreaming  useless  dreams,  he  recol- 
lected that  there  was  a  poor  woman 
whom  he  ought  to  visit  at  Femwood 
Mill,  and  he  set  off  to  do  it 

The  mill  was  at  the  very  extent  of 
his  parish  on  one  side,  and  his  way 
lay  through  the  coppice  of  Fem- 
wood, where  the  birds  sung  out  a 
welcome  to  him,  and  the  air  was 
sweet  with  the  fragrance  of  wild 
flowers.  But  as  he  entered  the  cop- 
pice Martin  stopi)ed  and  put  his 
Land  over  his  eyes,  to  be  sure  that 
he  had  not  brought  his  dreams  with 
him. 

Margaret  was  there,  wandering 
about  amongst  the  trees,  and,  look- 
ing round,  he  saw  a  httle  nearer  to 
him  Mrs.  Foster  and  the  invahd 
daughter,  seated  on  one  of  the 
wooden  seats  with  which  suburban 
taste  had  studded  the  coppice. 
Martin  spoke  to  them  first,  and  then 
went  on  to  Margaret  Since  he  had 
met  her,  it  was  better  to  say  good- 
bye there,  than  to  wait  for  tlie 
chance  of  finding  her  at  home  when 
he  called.  But,  instead  of  speaking 
in  the  ordinary  sort  of  way  he  had 
meant  to  do,  and  then  going  about 
his  business,  he  remained  beside  her, 
wandering  about  as  she  was,  appa- 
rently without  purpose,  amongst  the 
trees.  Margaret  spoke  of  the  beauty 
of  the  coppice,  of  the  wild  flowers, 
and  the  sunlight  on  the  mill-stream; 
but  Martin's  thoughts  were  busy 
about  other  things.  He  had  beh'eved 
himself  very  brave  and  strong,  mas- 
ter of  himself,  in  no  possible  danger 
of  breaking  his  resolve;  but  the 
sudden  sinking  of  his  heart  when  ho 
heard  Margaret's  voice,  and  felt  the 
uncertainty  hanging  over  the  future, 
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tried  him  soroly.  They  might  never 
meet  again,  and  if  they  did — '  It  is 
harder  to  wait  tbaii  to  work/  mui>- 
teied  Martin.  Thenhe6topped»con<- 
scions  that  he  had  spoken  aJoud, 
answering  only  his  own  thoughts. 
Something  either  real  or  foncied  in 
the  peculiar  paleness  of  j^Iargaret's 
face  struck  him  with  terror.  They 
had  lost  sight  of  IVIrs.  Foster,  and 
were  alone.  Alas,  for  those  resolves 
which  Martin  was  flinging  one  by 
one  to  the  wind !  Another  moment 
and  he  would  have  told  all,  but  yet 
the  moment  did  not  come.  There 
was  a  heavy  step  in  the  coppice,  and 
a  lean  woman  came  from  oetween 
the  trees,  and  stood  before  them 
begging. 

She  was  gone  again  at  once,  with 
lUbrtin's  coin  in  her  hand,  but  it 
was  enough.  The  interruption  had 
brought  back  his  courage  and  his 
reason. 

Once  again  he  turned  to  his  com- 
panion, but  his  face  was  as  quiet  and 
sad  as  it  had  before  been  foil  of 
eagerness  and  hope. 

'■  I  meant  to  call  some  day  before 
you  left  us,  Miss  Foster,  to  wish  you 
— everything  you  could  wish  for 
yourself;  now  it  will  be  needless.' 

He  seemed  to  expect  an  answer, 
and  Marg{u:et  said, '  Thank  you.' 

*  I  am  glad  to  have  seen  you  here. 
Better  to  think  of  you  here  in  the 
sunUght  than  between  four  walls,' 
said  Martin,  his  voice  sinking.  He 
would  say  nothing  about  hoping  to 
meet  again ;  at  present  there  was  no 
hope  at  all  in  him— nothing  but  the 
actual  pain  of  parting,  and  the  blank 
future. 

*  Good-bye,'  said  Margaret 

But  Majrtin  put  out  both  his 
hands,  and  held  hers  in  them  for  a 
moment,  and  he  said,  'God  bless 
you  always !' — and  went  away,  see- 
ing no  sunlight  anywhere,  conscious 
of  nothing  except  that  he  was  half 
blind  and  wholly  miserable. 

Perhaps  we  had  better  not  follow 
him.  There  arc  times  when  a  man 
may  surely  relax  ftom  his  strong- 
mindedness  and  be  glad  of  a  little 
sohtude  to  put  away  a  hope  that  is 
alter  all  only  half  hope  and  half  de- 
spair. 

He  did  not  know  whether  Mor- 
gaiet  understood  him  or  not;  and 


he  did  not  <itjae  to  know.  He 
wanted  to  leave  her  unbound  by  so 
much  as  a  thought,  if  it  were  po&- 
sible^  so  that  he  might  be  the  only- 
sufferer.  It  was  a  Ttiistakift  perhaps, 
but  he  fell  into  it  through  his  un- 
selfishness, and  his  core  for  hec 

And  a  month  after  that,  M^^aret 
was  busy  about  hfir  work  in  the 
world. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

'Thorpe,'  said  the  doctor;  'you 
seem  to  me  to  get  thinner  every  day. 
A  bachelor  life  doesn't  suit  you,  why 
don't  you  marry  ?' 

Martin  laughed. 

'Will  you  give  me  a  recipe  for 
supporting  a  &inily  on  fifty  pounds 
per  annum,  doctor '?' 

Dr.  Grant  shuffled  a  little.  '  Thai 
isn't  enough;  the  vicar  ought  to  in- 
crease it' 

'  The  vicar  is  poor  himself:  but  I 
wrong  him  a  htUe.  I  did  ask  him 
to  make  it  one  pound  weekly,  so 
that  I  might  keep  level  with  11^  and 
he  does,'  said  Martin»  grimly. 

'Why,  Thorpe,  I  knowamaawho 
has  been  curate  forty  years,  and  he 
has  a  wife  and  seven  or  eight  diil- 
dren.' 

'Private  property/  said  Martin, 
gnawing  his  hp. 

'Ah!  to  be  sure,  ihaf  sit  Iknew 
there  was  something  wrong.  People 
without  property  should  not  take 
orders;  it's  a  mistake.  After  all, 
now  I  think  of  it,  there  are  many 
like  you.  But  at  least  you  might 
get  a  better  curacy  than  this,  Mar- 
tin.' 

'  Perhaps  so,'  replied  Martin,  in- 
differently. He  did  not  care  to  dis- 
cuss his  reasons  or  his  hopes  witli 
the  doctor.  He  had  waited  seven 
more  years,  and  he  had  now  been 
eighteen  years  a  curate. 

It  was  scant  consolation  to  him  to 
hear  that  there  were  many  hke  him, 
or  that  persons  without  property 
ought  not  to  take  holy  orders;  on 
that  kst  point  he  had  his  own  opi- 
nions. As  he  looked  back,  each  of 
Ihe  eighteen  years  seemed  to  be  an 
additional  hope  for  the  future,  be- 
cause a  curate  who  had  waited  so 
long  must  surely  have  soma  claims 
to  c<Hisideration. 
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Bui  how  those  saoxe  years  seemed 
to  faaye  fled,  now  that  they  were 
gone !  He  was  past  forty,  past  bis 
prime ;  more  than  half  his  natural 
ov  probable  life  was  gone ;  one-tenth 
of  it  siiu^e  he  parted  with  Margaret 
in  Femwood  Coppice.  Time  begins 
to  wear  a  different  aspect  when  we 
haTe  used  or  abused  more  than  one- 
half  of  our  probable  portion.  The 
years  to  come  are  not  bugbears  then 
OS  they  were  when  we  were  httle 
and  waoited  to  be  big;  when  we 
began  to  hate  that  ugly  pinafore 
and  look  longingly  at  the  big  jacket 
of  George,  who  hod  a  bat  and  a 
fishing-rod  instead  of  our  tops  and 
marbles. 

And  when  we  got  the  jacket  were 
w«  satisfied?  Not  hkely.  Was 
not  that  hero  George  strapping 
down  his  trousers,  turning  up  his 
Goilais,  and  pretending  to  shave? 
And  had  not  he  'a  fine  dress  coat  for 
festive  occasions  ?  What  a  hideous, 
baby-like  affair  that  coveted  round 
jacket  was,  after  ail  1 

It  was  a  beautiful  thing  to  dream 
of  being  one's  own  master;  of 
doing  exactly  what  we  liked,  and 
being  answerable  to  no  one ;  but  the 
most  beautiful  bit  of  such  a  dream 
as  that,  would  be  the  strolling  care- 
lessly, booted  and  spurred,  towaixis 
the  stable  yard,  with  a '  John,  bring 
out  the  chestoul' 

It  was  a  fine  climax,  but  if  one 
was  suddenly  brought  down  to 
reality  by  a  sharp  reproof  for  be- 
striding a  dxawing-room  cliair,  or 
kicking  up  a  pair  of  dirty  heels  on 
a  couch*  tnat  was  harrowing  indeed. 
I  suppose  we  are  never  satisfied, 
since  when  the  time  arrives,  and  we 
can  look  back  on  youth  and  youth- 
ful things,  straightway  we  want 
them  back  again. 

Pardon  for  the  digression.  It  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  youth  of 
Martin  Thorpe,  or  with  his  years  of 
waiting.  It  is  wonderful  to  think 
how  we  can  get  accustomed  even  to 
waiting,  till  it  ceases  to  be  so  ter- 
ribly irksome  as  it  was  at  first  The 
wish  is  so  strong  when  we  conceive 
it,  that  no  sacrifice  would  seem  too 
great  to  make  if  it  could  but  be  at- 
tained. Time  after  time  the  hope 
marches  off  further  into  the  future, 
till  despondency  put»  a  veil  over  it. 


and  we  are  almost  worn  into  a  dull 
content  that  it  should  be  distant 
Only  it  must  not  be  taken  away  al- 
together ;  what  could  we  do  without 
the  thing  we  have  leaned  upon  so 
long? 

Once  each  year  Margaret  had  come 
for  a  few  days  back  to  the  suburb, 
and  then,  at  whatover  season  it 
might  happen.  Lady  Arden  insisted 
on  giving  her  annual  whim,  as  she 
called  it;  at  which  Mr.  Thorpe 
never  failed  to  be  present  The  two 
only  met  as  friends;  and  though 
Lady  Arden  and  the  curato  were 
great  allies,  she  knew  nothing  of  the 
hope  deferred  which  Martin  had 
nursed  till  it  had  become  part  of  his 
individuality.  He  was  changed, 
though  he  could  see  no  change  in 
himself  except  that  a  few  white 
hairs  had  begun  to  glisten  amongst 
the  black  ones.  He  was  less  im- 
patient, and  less  liable  to  fits  of  de^ 
spondency  and  weariness.  Of  all  his 
friendsr—and  he  had  many  in  the 
I)arish — ^Lady  Arden  was  die  most 
valued ;  in  a  certain  careless  fashion 
too  he  liked  Sir  Keginald,  who  was 
good-natured  in  spite  of  his  pom- 
posity, and  always  offered  the  curate 
what' he  liked  best  Imuself,  which 
was  his  way  of  showing  cordiality. 

Martin  was,  therefore,  a  tolerably 
&eq[uent  visitior  at  Castleford:  in 
one  way  or  other  he  generally 
managed  to  get  some  tidings  of 
Margaret,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  hear  her 
spoken  of;  and  he  was  going  there 
according  to  custom,  when  Dr. 
Grant  met  him,  and  told  him  he  had 
no  business  in  holy  orders. 

Martin  was  thinking  over  the  con- 
versation as  he  walked  up  the  drive 
to  Castleford,  and  thus  he  did  not 
see  Lady  Arden  coming  to  meet  him, 
till  she  stood  still  before  him  in  the 
path,  looking  unusually  excited. 

'How  beautiful  the  shrubs  axe 
getting,'  said  Martin. 

'Yes.  Mr.  Thorpe,  Margaret — 
Miss  Foster  is  coming  home.' 

'  To  your  "  whim,  '  said  Martin, 
quietly.  'I  thought  it  was  about 
the  time.' 

'  My  whim !  No.  I  ought  not  to 
be  so  glad,  considering  the  cause, 
but  I  reaUy  am,  so  it  is  useless  to 
dissemble  about  it' 

'  And  the  cause  is* * 
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'  Her  mother  and  sister  are  both 
invalids,  as  you  know,  and  Mrs. 
Foster  has  been  worse  lately,  so 
Margaret  is  coming  home/ 

'  To  nurse  them.' 

'She  talks  of  taking  pupils/  con- 
tinued Lady  Arden,  meditatiyely. 
'  I  hope  they  will  not  let  her  work 
too  hard.  But  she  will  be  here, 
with  us,  and  I  shall  be  able  to  take 
care  of  her.* 

'Lady  Arden,'  said  the  curate, 
'what  a  pity  it  is  there  are  not 
more  women  like  you  in  the  world  1' 

'Thank  you,  Mr.  Thorpe.  You 
know  I  never  accept  compliments, 
but  to-day  I  would  not  quarrel  with 
my  worst  enemy,  whoever  that  may 
me.    Margaret  is ' 

Lady  Arden  did  not  proceed  to 
say  what  Margaret  was.  She  had 
been  already  more  unreserved  than 
she  would  have  been  with  any  one 
but  the  curate,  except,  of  course, 
l^iargaret  herself.  But  her  fingers 
wandered  to  a  locket  which  she 
always  wore,  and  which  she  had  a 
trick  of  holding  in  her  hand  when- 
ever she  thought  of  her  friend, 
whose  portrait  was  shut  up  within 
it. 

Martin  turned  away.  He  had  a 
great  mind  to  tell;  but  then  he 
thought  of  his  grey  hairs,  and  how 
his  youth  was  gone  long  ago.  Lady 
Arden  would  think  hiirn  presump- 
tuous, or  absurd ;  and  if  she  were 
to  laugh  at  him— no,  he  coidd  not 
doit 

So  he  escpressed  his  satis&ction  in 
Lady  Arden's  pleasure,  in  a  matter- 
of-&ct  sort  of  way,  and  went  home 
to  build  big  castles  in  the  air,  while 
the  old  rooks  cawed  at  him,  and 
flapped  their  wings  solemnly,  think- 
ing, no  doubt,  that  he  had  no  busi- 
ness to  be  castle-building  at  his 
time  of  life,  with  the  grey  haire  be- 
ginning to  come. 


CHAPTEE  V. 

And  now  the  suburb  began  to 
busy  itself  about  Miss  Foster,  to 
run  about  and  gossip,  and  report 
that  she  was  engaged  to  be  married 
to  a  brother  of  her  pupils,  or  a 
cousin,  or  else  some  relation  of  Lady 
Arden's ;  and  that  the  coming  home 


to  take  pupils  was  a  mere  pretence» 
she  was  only  come  to  prepare  for 
the  great  event  People  called  upon 
her,  and  were  inquisitive;  and  in- 
dulged in  httle  witticisms  and  sly 
allusions ;  and  when  they  made  her 
blush,  probably  with  annoyance, 
they  were  satisfied.  The  report,  or 
conjecture,  or  whatever  it  was  must 
be  correct. 

Nevertheless,  one  by  one  a  few 
pupils  began  to  be  seen  every  morn- 
ing wendmg  th^  way  to  the  unpre- 
tending house,  and  there  was  no  sign 
of  any  change  in  the  condition  of  its 
inmates. 

Martin  Thorpe  was  struggling 
against  a  sudden  hope.  At  last  some 
one  seemed  to  be  interested  about 
him.  He  knew  that  in  reality  it  was 
but  a  chance,  or  the  ghost  of  a 
chance,  which  he  ought  not  to  count 

Xn  at  all ;  but  it  haunted  him  for 
;hat,  and  kept  close  to  him  as  his 
shadow. 

He  had  seen  Margaret;  he  had 
even  sx)ent  an  evening  with  her  at 
Lady  Arden's,  and  had  sat  listening 
to  the  two  singing  duets,  and  when 
Margaret  got  tired,  as  she  veiy  soon 
did,  to  Lady  Arden  placing  soft 
pieces  from  the  masses  of  Mozart 
and  Beethoven,  while  Sir  Eeginald 
snored  gently  on  a  distant  Bof&, 

As  he  parted  with  Lady  Arden  at 
the  door,  Martin  said,  'How  thin 
Miss  Foster  is;'  and  she  snapped 
him  for  it,  and  told  him  he  was 
always  croaking;  which  certainly 
was  a  false  accusation.  Margaret 
had  a  cold,  her  ladyship  said,  and  the 
weather  was  so  horrible.  For  it  was 
winter  then,  and  firost  had  bitten  the 
trees,  and  frozen  the  noses  of  the 
little  boys  as  they  ran  about  and  did 
their  best  to  niake  slides  in  the 
streets,  to  the  discomfiture  of  foot 
X)as6engers. 

The  east  winds,  too,  were  harsh  and 
trying,  but  they  passed  away,  and 
a  warmer  breath  stole  over  the 
suburb.  For  all  that,  Margaret 
Foster  had  a  cold  again,  and  this 
time  it  kept  her  withm  doors. 

Martin  had  called  twice,  but  Miss 
Foster  was  engaged  with  her  pupils, 
and  he  did  not  see  her.  It  was  rather 
hard  upon  him,  but  no  matter.  His 
ghost-uke  chance  had  really  deepened 
into  hope.    Any  day  he  might  re- 
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ceive  a  letter  which  would  give  him 
a  right  to — ^to  set  one  question  at 
pest  for  ever.  Any  day — to-day  even, 
by  the  late  post,  he  thought  as  he 
left  Ms  lodging,  and  debated  whether 
he  should  or  &ould  not  call  on  Miss 
Foster.  He  decided  that  he  would 
call ;  but  as  he  was  going  again  to 
Femwood  Mill,  he  thought  it  might 
be  as  well  to  leave  it,  and  walk  back 
by  the  terrace  in  the  evening,  when 
there  would  be  a  chance  of  the  pupils 
having  gone  home. 

And  as  he  entered  the  coppice  on 
his  return,  he  lingered;  it  was  al- 
ways a  pleasant  place  to  him,  but 
just  now  his  thoughts  were  pleasant 
also,  and  the  tints  which  the  setting 
sun  threw  about  the  trees  so  lovingly 
had  a  double  beauty  for  him.  For 
he  called  up  a  figure  out  of  the  past, 
and  placea  it  there  wandering 
amongst  those  trees,  and  himself  be- 
side it.  He  remembered  the  exceed- 
ing bitterness  of  the  days  that  fol- 
lowed that  parting  scene  in  the  cop- 
pice—how he  had  taken  refuge  m 
sermon  writing,  as  a  man  flies  to 
opium,  that  he  might  forget  for  a 
season ;  and  how,  over  those  very 
sermons,  his  head  had  been  wont  to 
sink  down  suddenly,  and  his  lips  to 
cry  out, '  I  can  write,  and  write,  and 
preach  of  comfort  and  hope,  but — 
God  of  all  pity,  make  me  feel  them !' 

And  now — ^the  bitterness  also  was 
&r  away  in  the  past,  and  come  what 
might,  Martin  had  one  great  joy. 
He  knew  that  Margaret  loved  him. 
Her  face  came  before  him  then,  as  it 
was  on  that  day  long  ago,  when  the 
sunbeams  put  a  glory  roimd  it ;  and 
he  wondered  how  he  in  his  blindness 
could  have  doubted  then,  as  he  did 
no  longer.  His  letter  might  be  only 
another  disappointment  when  it 
came;  but  somehow  he  did  not 
think  it  would.  Hope  breathed  in 
the  very  air  of  the  coppice,  and  put 
its  shadow  on  his  &ce  as  he  turned 
to  leave  it. 

And  when  he  reached  the  stile 
leading  towards  the  town,  he  saw 
something  which  filled  him  with 
amazeihent.  This  was  the  stout 
doctor,  on  foot,  and  advancing 
quickly  to  meet  him.  Martin  sat  on 
the  stile  lazily,  wondering  what  could 
have  roused  Dr.  Grant  to  so  extra- 
ordinary a  proceeding. 


'  What  a  strange  thing  to  see  you 
so  far  from  home  on  foot,  doctor !' 
cried  Martin. 

Dr.  Giunt  did  not  answer,  but 
went  up  to  him,  panting,  and  seized 
his  arm. 

'  Gome  down,  Thorpe,  I  want  you. 
I  don't  think  poor  Meurgaret  can  last 
through  the  night' 

Martin  shook  off  the  doctor's  hand 
as  if  it  had  been  a  snake,  and  sprang 
from  the  stile. 

'  Good  (jod,  doctor !  do  you  know 
what  you  are  saying?' 

At  his  tone  the  doctor  looked  up 
into  the  ashy  face  and  trembling  lips 
before  him,  and  his  own  voice 
changed  a  little. 

'Martin,  Martin  Thorpe,  forgive 
me.  I  never  thought  of  this ;  how 
should  I  ?  Martin,  don't  look  at  me 
as  if  I  were  a  murderer.' 

'  What  do  you  want  with  me  ?' 

'Be  a  man,  Martin.  Tou  must 
come  to  her,'  said  Dr.  Grant,  passing 
his  arm  through  the  curate  s,  and 
dragging  him  along.  '  Lady  Arden 
sent  me  to  look  for  you.' 

Martin  asked  no  more  questions; 
but  the  doctor  went  on,  puflBng  for 
breath,  and  talking. 

'  She  has  been  going  for  weeks,  and 
no  one  knew.  I  never  saw  her,'  said 
the  doctor,  clenching  his  fist,  '  until 
it  was  too  late.  Not  that  I  could 
have  done  much,  but ' 

'Hush!'  said  Martin  hoarsely. 
The  doctor  obeyed,  and  in  silence 
they  reached  the  house  where  Mar- 
garet's pupils  were  never  to  hsten 
to  her  again;  in  silence  they  went 
through  the  narrow  entrance  hall, 
and  up  stairs.  Then  the  doctor 
paused. 

'  Wait  here,'  he  said. 

Martin  stood  still,  leaning  one 
arm  on  the  balustrade,  and  seeing 
a  thousand  suns  dance  through 
myriads  of  trees,  bright  with  im- 
eaithly  colours,  such  as  never  were 
and  never  would  be  seen  in  Fem- 
wood Coppice. 

Then  the  door  by  which  the  doc- 
tor had  disappeared  opened,  and 
Lady  Arden  stood  before  him. 

Martin  looking  at  her,  saw  that 
the  tears  were  running  down  her 
cheeks,  silently,  unfelt,  and  unno- 
ticed ;  but  he  did  not  move. 

Lady  Arden  went  up  to  him,  and 
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claaped  his  arm  with  her  two  hands, 
till  the  pressnre  hurt  him. 

'Martin  Thorpe,  why  didnt  yoa 
tell  me  abont  it?  Why  did  I  ncTor 
know?" 

He  looked  at  her  etupidly,  sedug 
that  it  was  all  true,  yet  imoblo  to 
wake  up,  and  realize  it 

'  Spoak  to  me,'  cried  lady  Arden, 
Htill  clasping  his  arm.  '  I  am  so 
wicked,  I  cannot  pve  her  np.' 

Martin  might  have  asked, '  Can  I, 
then?'  but  he  did  not. 

'  There  is  comfort,'  he  began;  but 
the  words  went  off  into  nothing,  and 
his  tone  was  wavering  and  uncertain. 
He  looked  from  Lady  Ardcn  to  the 
door  of  the  room  wherein  the  great 
treaeore  of  bis  life  was  passing  away 
from  him,  and  be  could  not  at  that 
moment  Bpcak  of  comfort 

The  doctor  came  back  and  spoke 
to  him  in  a  whisper. 

'Martin,  yon  may  come  in,'  be 
said.  '  One  moment  No  power  on 
earth  can  save  her  now,  but  remem- 
ber, any  excitement  will  be  fetal  at 

The  blinds  were  down  in  Mrs. 
Foster's  house,  and  Martin  Thorpe 
mt  alono  in  his  lodging. 

There  was  a  letter  on  his  table, 
unopened ;  the  letter  he  had  been  so 
long  especting,  which  was  to  bring 
him  his  happiness.  And  now,  if  he 
had  any  feelmg  respecting  it,  it  waa 
dread  least  it  might  contam  that 
which  he  had  bo  long  hoped  for. 


He  looked  at  it,aiidatthe6miliar 

things  in  the  room  of  ten  feet  square ; 
and  his  heart  grew  heavy  with  a 
weight  which  he  scarcely  undo 
stood.  His  thoughts  were  astrange 
confusion  of  that  walk  in  the  cop- 
pice with  its  sequel,  and  he  was 
dizzy,  as  a  man  will  be  whose  eyes 
haTo  not  been  eloaed  the  lOTig  night 
through ;  but  open  with  a  homing, 
weary  stare,  at  something  which  hfl^ 
no  real  existence.  He  drtrw  the 
letter  to  him  and  opened  it  He 
read  that  he  must  be  content  to  wait 
still  longer  for  his  hving,  and  an  ex- 
clamation of  relief  and  thankfubiess 
passed  his  lips.  If  Mai^:aret  had 
lived,  how  would  he  have  borne  the 
disappointment  of  that  sentence  ? 

Ajid  here  ended  his  first  and  last 
romance.  Yet  not  so,  for  the  sha- 
dow of  the  golden  vision  will  foU 
along  his  way  for  ever,  and  tinge  bis 
hfe  with  a  '  sadness  that  is  scarcely 
aHn  to  pain.'  For  him,  Margaret's 
voice  once  heard,  shall  not  cease  to 
speak,  and  it  will  give  to  his  own  a 
grarer  tenderness,  and  a  deeper  pi^ 
as  he  looks  into  the  &oos  oi  strag- 
gling men  and  weary  women,  for 
whom,  perhaps,  there  was  once  a 
dream  as  bright,  and  a  waking  as 
sorrowful  as  his  own:  andforwhom 
there  remains  a  hatUe  still  harder 
than  his,  aa  he  walks  the  world 
alone,  yet  not  alone ;  with  the  sha- 
dow of  the  past  behind  him,  and 
beside  him,  and  beyond  him,  e\'en 
to  the  end. 
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SOCIAL  SKETCHES  IN  A  COFFEE-ROOM. 


THE  ooffee-room  of  a  hotel  at 
(let  US  say)  some  fashionable 
-watermg^place  is  like  that  well- 
known  menagerie  which  whilom 
was  exhibited  first  I  believe  at  the 
'  Elephant  and  Castle/  and  afterwards 
in  front  of  the  National  Gallery,  con- 
taining cats,  bats,  owls,  hawks,  mice, 
and  monkeys,  with  many  other  ani- 
mals eqtially  opposed  in  instincts 
and  dispositions ;  yet  one  attractive 
influence  kept  them  in  order  and 
amiabitity — ^the  necessity  for  eating 
and  a  liberal  Wipply  of  the- where- 
withal. Such  is  the  cause,  too,  which 
acGotmts  for  the  sociable  manner  in 
which  the  various  bipeds,  now  ex- 
hibiting their  prowess  in  the  break- 
&st  line,  eat,  chat,  and  enjoy  them- 
selves ;  and  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  anatomize  one  or  two  specimens 
more  minutely. 

Sitting  at  the  next  table  to  mine 
is  a  well-dressed,  important-looking 
individual,  evidently  well  to  do  in 
tiie  world;  but  there  is  something 
so  hard,  and  if  I  may  use  the  term, 
so  shadowless  about  him,  that  I 
would  rather  not  hob-nob  with  him 
even  over  a  bottle  of  Chambertzn. 
At  school  he  sold  his  cake  for 
marbles,  played  at  knuckle-down 
and  taw  with  skill,  saved  up  his 
weekly  sixpence  instead  of  spending 
it  in  apples  and  to£^,  lent  out  cop- 
pers at  interest,  and  returned  home 
at  the  hohdays  richer  than  when  he 
went  to  Blenheim  House,  Brompton. 
He  is  now  a  man  of  fikcis  and  figures, 
who  floors  you  with  Adam  Smith, 
Malthus,  and  the  Scotch  economists. 
The  reserve  in  his  manner  is  part  of 
his  stock  in  trade,  and  is  assumed  to 
impress  you  with  his  importance; 
while  the  air  with  which  he  puts 
you  to  rights  on  all  matters  statistical 
and  financial  makes  you  quail  before 
bis  superior  knowledge. 

If  tiiere  is  anything  he  abhors  it 
is  a  bon-mot ;  and  he  could  no  more 
exist  in  the  ether  of  imagination  and 
&ncy  than  could  an  aeronaut  in  an 
atmosphere  ten  miles  high.  A  play- 
fulness of  manner  he  regards  as  an 
attempt  to  draw  him  out  of  the 
digni^  of  his  thoughts  wherein  he 


assumes  to  sit  like  Zeus  amongst 
the  clouds.  He  is  fcdl  of  some  mys- 
terious hints  and  inuendoes  as  to 
some  great  pohtical  secret  he  bears 
locked  up  in  the  condemned  cells  of 
his  mind,  which  would,  if  divulged, 
hang  the  first  minister  of  the  crown 
and  revolutionize  Europe.  If,  in 
the  innocence  of  your  heart,  you 
beUeve  in  such  a  secret,  and  attempt 
to  become  the  CEdipus  in  the  matter, 
he  increases  his  air  of  lofty  su- 
periority, and  changes  the  subject  in 
a  maimer  so  brusque,  that  you  fimcy 
you  have  mortally  offended  him. 
He  darkly  hints  that  there  is  an 
article  about  to  apx)ear  in  the  '  Quar- 
terly' &om  his  })en,  and  that  the 
usual  honorarium  for  such  con- 
tributions will  in  his  case  be  trebled. 
Now,  be  it  known,  that  he  never  in 
his  life  wrote  a  leader  more  am- 
bitious than  one  or  two  for  the 
'  Thanet  Thunderer,'  which  the 
obliging  editor  of  that  journal  in- 
serted upon  the  understanding  that 
a  hundred  copies  or  so  would  be 
taken  by  the  writer.  Nevertheless, 
his  habit  of  reticence,  his  airs  of 
superiority,  his  bank-parlour  looking 
h^,  bald,  sinning,  and  sloping,  but 
especially  a  pamphlet  upon  the  cur- 
rency, which,  by  the  aid  of  scissors, 
paste,  and  blue  books  he  compiled, 
procured  him  a  good  berth,  and  he 
is  now  a  government  employ^,  with 
a  salary  of  I, aooZ.  per  annum.  Steady, 
never-ceasing  pretensions,  and  the 
development  of  one  faculty  of  the 
mind,  even  though  to  the  detriment 
of  the  others,  will  often  be  a  better 
introduction  in  life  than  far  other 
nobler  attributes,  if  versatile  and 
totally  dissimilar. 

As  an  example  of  this,  we  have 
only  to  glance  at  that  weatherbeaten 
old  man,  leaning  with  his  elbow  on 
the  back  of  his  chair,  watching  the 
spars  of  a  vessel  which  are  just  visi- 
ble in  the  offing.  He  is  the  captain 
of  that  ship,  and  has  just  returned 
from  taking  deep-sea  soundings  in 
the  South  Pacific,  charting  the 
coral  ree&,  and  otherwise  serving 
the  Qovemmeni  The  Admiralty 
feeds  him  with  complimentB,  and 
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quotes  him  as  an  authority  upon  all 
those  scientific  subjects  to  which  he 
has  devoted  his  life^  but  at  the  same 
time  promotes  the  younger  sons  of 
noblemen  over  his  head,  although 
for  more  than  thirty  years  he  has 
been  separated,  except  at  long  and 
uncertain  intervals,  from  MIJi  and 
kin,  gauging  the  valleys  of  the  deep, 
and  ad^g  largely  to  the  treasury 
of  human  knowledge.  And  where- 
fore this  neglect?  Simply  because 
he  has  the  sensibilities  of  a  gentle- 
man, and  is  not  backed  by  political 
interest,  and  is  a  retiring,  high- 
spirited  old  man,  disdaining  to 
truckle  to  any  one,  or  to  append  ad 
miaericordiam  at  any  human  tri- 
bunal; for  the  soul  which  has  so 
often  been  face  to  face  with  Nature 
in  her  most  solemn  moods,  is  armed 
with  an  honest  pride— the  strength 
of  which  few  can  guess  —  which 
braces  it  against  neglect,  and  im- 
parts to  it  an  unflinchmg  fortitude  to 
bear,  to  forbear,  and  to  suffer.  *  Any 
merits  I  may  possess  are  known  and 
recorded,  and  if  upon  these  grounds 
I  receive  no  tangible  recognition  of 
my  long  services,  then  I  will  again 
go  to  sea,  and  lock  up  all  complunts 
in  my  heart.'  Such  is  the  reflection 
of  the  veteran  commander.  But  the 
commissioner — ^he  holds  his  appoint- 
ment from  the  Board  of  Tape- 
argues  .thus :  '  I  am  not  a  man  of 
learning,  but  will  assume  a  love  of 
it;  and  having  a  good  memory,  I 
will  assail  people's  opinion  with 
facts  and  figures,  which  at  the 
moment  presents  some  difficulty  in 
answering,  for  even  cleverer  people 
than  I  seldom  have  dates  at  their 
fingers*  ends.  This  will  speedily 
procure  me  a  reputation  amongst  a 
certain  set,  whose  good  opinion  is  of 
the  utmost  value.  I  will  fawn, 
feign,  and  flatter  in  the  proper 
quarter,  and  I  will  be  especially 
civil  to  my  wife's  brother,  who. pos- 
sesses some  considerable  parlia- 
mentary influence;  I  will  a.sk  over 
and  over  again,  undeterred  by  ffdse 
deUcacy  or  sentiment,  for  a  par- 
ticular berth  far  more  lucrative  than 
the  one  I  at  present  hold,  and  I  shall 
ultimately  succeed  in  obtaining  it' 

The  one  man  will,  in  all  proba^ 
bihty,  shape  his  course  for  some 
'  ultimate  dim  Thule,'  and  will  per- 


haps, setat.  fifty-two,  be  speared  by 
the  Feejee  Islanders;  while  the 
other  will  lay  down  his  '4  a  port, 
harden  his  heart  towards  Qod  and 
man,  drink  Vichy  water  for  gout, 
and  die  in  his  comfortable  home, 
with  a  wife  and  fsunily  around  him^ 
aetat.  seventy-eight  But  of  the 
heaven  which  during  our  lives 
dwells  in  the  souls  of  all  of  us, 
which  of  those  two  men  had  the 
larger  share  ? 

How  dissimilar  in  eveiy  respect 
from  the  commissioner — differing  as 
much  as  pinchbeck  &om  gold — ^is 
my  good  friend  Damon,  who  is 
raiding  some  newspaper  at  the 
other  end  of  the  KSom,  probably 
wincing  at  the  literal  errors  (which 
the  printers'  devils  will  make)  in 
one  of  his  own  admirable  leading 
articles  in,  let  us  say,  the '  Morning 
Budget'  He,  too,  has  a  business- 
like he^ad,  with  a  slight  paucity  of 
dlia-Govering  on  the  crown ;  but,  for- 
tunately, his  baldness  is  all  outeide. 
He  is  one  of  the  soundest  political 
thinkers  of  the  day,  and  loves  con- 
temporary history  and  social  eco- 
nomy with  a  devotion  worthy  of  the 
subjects ;  but  with  all  his  erudition 
and  memory,  he  cracks  a  joke  as  if 
it  were  a  sweet  nut,  tells  a  humo- 
rous story  better  than  most  men, 
and  enjoys  with  an  immensity  of 
good  nature  my  pertinacity  in  in- 
sisting that  he  once  left  Strasbourg 
in  disgust,  because  he  was  unable 
to  obtain  sound  poUtical  informa- 
tion out  of  the  chambermaids.  Un- 
like the  other  pretentious  individual, 
he  hates  display  of  all  kinds,  and 
rather  hides  his  light  than  bums  it 
with  the  bull's-eye  of  egotism  and 
conceit.  He  knows  fall  well,  the 
more  our  intellectual  vision  is  ex- 
tended by  research,  study,  and 
thought,  the  more  capable  we  are  of 
perceiving  the  vast  regions,  which 
as  yet  we  may  not  hope  to  pene- 
trate, stretching  far  away  into  the 
illimitable,  and  holds  that  the  most 
sublime  speech  of  modem  times  is 
that  ever  to  be  quoted  one  of  New- 
ton, when  he  said,  in  answer  to  some 
flattering  remark,  that  he  was  only 
picking  up  pebbles  on  the  shore  of 
the  great  ocean  of  truth. 

Next  to  the  commissioner,  at  a 
table  covered  with  the  debris  of  a 
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very  sabetantial   repast,   laughing 
witiii  a  companion,  is  a  young,  hand- 
some, dEue-devil  fellow,  radiant  with 
health  and  insolent  with  happiness. 
His  friend  is   a  lanky,  pale-fiEused 
young  gentleman,  with  a  small  waist, 
a  long,  pointed  nose,  and  hands  like 
the  paws  of  a  greyhound,  the  pretty 
filbert  nails  of  which  he  is  for  ever 
trimming.    The  contrast  which  he 
presents  to  his  robust  companion  is 
mcreased  by  the  fact  that  he  looks 
as   grave   and   sententious  as  the 
celebrated  canine  Bhadamanthus  in 
Landseer's   picture.     He  eats   his 
ham   and   eggs   as  if  he  were  a 
mourner  at  their  burial  in  his  hy- 
pergastric  crypt,  and  perpetrates  a 
pirn  or  tells  a  funny  anecdote  in  so 
sad  and  lugubrious  a  manner,  that 
those  who  watch  his  countenance 
without  hearing  his  remarks  fieuicy 
he  is  describing  some  awful  event. 
He  never  by  any  chance  laughs  or 
even  smiles,  but  the  quiet,  clever 
manner  in  which  he  draws  out  his 
more  volatile  companion,  suggests  a 
very  large  share  of  mischief  and 
humour.    There  is  a  story  goiog  the 
round  of  the  hotel  to  the  effect  that 
all  the  ladies'  boots,  which  had  been 
placed  at  their  bedroom  doors,  were 
found  in  the  morning  each  contain- 
ing a  bouquet  of  flowers ;  and  it  was 
observed   that    the    smallest    and 
prettiest  boots  contained  the  choicest 
sprigs.    I  should  make  a  shrewd 
guess  that  the  perpetrator  thereof 
was  my  ruddy  young  friend,  and 
the  joke  is  about  the  only  practical 
joke  I  could  forgive,  for  there  was  a 
something  not  inelegant  in  the  offer- 
ing, and  just  a  sufficient  amount  of 
impudence  in  the  act  to  give  it  its 
salt    The  near  neighbourhood  of 
two  such  specimens  of  the  genus 
homo  was  certainly  most  unfortu- 
nate for  the  eommissioner ;  and  as 
there  was  no  table  disengaged  to 
which  he  could   adjourn,  he  was 
obhged   to   bear   the   disagreeable 
oontig^ty  with  what  grace  he  could 
spare.     Already  there  existed  be-* 
tween  these  three  that  sort  of  an- 
tagonism which  habitues  of  the  same 
coffee-room  often  experience,  even 
when  entire  strangers  to  each  otiier. 
At  first  the  young  gentleman  tried 
to  get  a  'rise'  out  of  the  man  of 
figures  by  making  execrable  puns 

VOL.  I.— NO.  V. 


(such  as  declaring  that  the  bouqueta 
in  the  ladies'  boots  were  an  offering 
to  their  understandings),  and  letting 
them  off,  cracker^like,  at  his  recon- 
dite head. 

From  the  respect  due  to  my 
reader,  I  should  be  extremely  sorry 
to  give  him  more  than  the  above 
specimen  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  two  friends  twisted  and  turned 
the  English  language  into  tropes 
and  figures  which  might '  rile '  tJieir 
adversary ;  but  it  was  ail  of  no  use, 
and  for  this  excellent  reason,  a  pun 
to  the  commissioner  was  no  pun  at 
all;  for  only  seeing  one  meaning, 
and  being  intensely  Uteial,  they  were 
like  epigrams  with  the  point  omitted,, 
and  feu  at  his  feet  as  harmless  as 
puff-darts  on  the  hide  of  a  rhino- 
ceros. While  on  this  subject,  I 
must  say  that  a  pun,  unless  it  falls- 
into  its  place  naturally,  or  shoots 
like  a  bnght  crystal  spontaneously 
from  the  subject,  ought  by  all  honest 
men  to  be  re^odeid  as  a  sort  of 
skeleton  key  by  which  the  burglar 
enters  the  arcanum  of  intelligence 
to  corrupt,  to  steal,  and  to  destroy. 
Johnson  s  well-known  dictum,  that 
a  punster  would  pick  a  pocket,  is 
perhaps  the  best  alliterative  thing 
ever  said  upon  the  subject;  but 
Johnson  himself  punned,  and  very 
badly  too.  He  could  always  find 
praise  for  puns  in  the  dead  lan- 
guages, possibly  to  show  his  know- 
ledge of  them — such  as  his  allusions 
to  Burke's  classical  bon-mot  upon 
Wilkes'  being  carried  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  mob  : — 

* numerlsque  ferlnt 

Lege  Bolatls/ 

Athenffius  describes  a  certain  Pom- 
peianus  as  a  'word-catcher,'  but 
word-twister  would  be  more  to  the 
purpose,  though  certainly  you  must 
first  catch  your  word.  A  good  or 
bad  pun  rising  from  the  sparkle  of 
conversation  is  one  thing,  but  the 
attempt  to  found  what  I  suppose 
would  be  by  them  called  a  Punic 
school,  whereof  punsters  are  the 
high-priests  and  masters,  is  a  pecu- 
lii^  feature  in  English  hterature,  to 
say  the  least  of  it.  In  the  first 
place,  nothing  is  so  easy  as  a  play 
upon  words,  for  the  English  lan- 
guage, owing  to  its  derivatives  com- 
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log  from  80  many  Bources,  teems 
with  Byllablds  of  a  similar  somid 
with  ciiasimilar  meanings.  Besides 
which,  the  generality  of  punning  is 
an  impertinence.  It  is  very  often 
an  attempt  on  the  jMtrt  of  Ignorance, 
ill  at  ease  with  himself  and  with 
others,  tp  change  the  current  of 
conversation  from,  a  subject  about 
which  he  knows  nothing  into  a 
channel  narrow  and  shallow,  wherein 
he  is  at  home,  I  have  known  the 
authors  of  broad,  and  even  coarse, 
burlesques  term  themselves  Uttera- 
teurs,  and  have  seen  them  offended 
if,  at  some  feast  of  letters,  they 
have  been  provided  with  third-rate 
places.  The  truth  is,  they  mistake 
the  light  of  wordy  fireworks  for  the 
steady  light  of  constructive  ability, 
and  at  some  modem  gatheringof  Deip- 
nosophis^  would  place  a  Maoaulay 
or  Prescott  at  the  side-table  and 
elect  to  the  chair  the  author  of  the 
last  successful  extravaganza.  Fairy 
pieces,  produced  by  a  union  of 
elegant  &aoy,  wit,  music,  and  some- 
thing very  nearly  akin  to  lyric 
poetry,  are  welcome  to  every  one; 
and  even  burlesques,  founded  upon 
ballets,  nursery  tales,  or  melodrames 
are  admissible;  but  I  cannot  help 
believing  that  turning  the  higher 
order  of  dramas  into  doggrel  and 
puns  is  a  degrading  use  of  our  pens 
and  of  our  time.  I  would  symbolize 
the  authors  of  such  travesties  as 
half-witted  fellows  following  in  the 
wake  of  true  genius,  with  a  cracked 
lantern  in  their  hands,  making  gri- 
maces, imitating  any  peculiarities  in 
his  gait,  and  throwing  stones  at  him. 

'  HoiTld  propensity,  making  all  sense  a  Ue ; 

Punsters  and  pickpockets  are  of  a  clan : 
TUns  Johnson  the  burly,  called  Johnson  the 
surly, 

A  thief;  for  he  pannM,  did  that  terrible  man/ 

'  Oh,  a  rascally  pun 
Ib  the  natural  son 
Of  a  bad  sort  of  Am, 
Who  presnmeth  to  sit 
At  the  table  with  wit-~ 
A  doubto'edgcd  tool. 
Most  used  by  a  fool— 
A  donble  pretence 
To  hnmour  and  sense ; 
Bat  sense  It  divides. 
And  humour  it  hides.' 

'  Rend  him  to  Jericho,  whether  he  will  or  no ; 

Olva  him  a  whipping  as  rogue  or  a  rake ; 
Oust  round  him  manade^  and  let  the  man  be  calls 

Bind  him  with«-ob,  there's  a  pun  by  mistake !' 


Certainly  the  vagaries  of  fortune 
are  endless.  We  have  just  called 
the  reader's  attention  to  a  man  who 
considers  it  infra  dig,  to  indulge  in 
anything  that  approaches  a  laugh, 
and  sitting  in  the  same  zoom  with 
him  is  an  individual  who  owes  all 
his  success  in  life  to  nature  having 
placed  a  permanent  smile  upon  his 
face.  At  schodl^  it  is  true,  he  got 
many  a  hcking  from  the  beUef  of 
the  masters  that  he  was  laughing  at 
them;  but  by  degrees  they  dis- 
covered that  the  poor  fellow  was 
affected  by  a  chronic  simper.  When 
thrashed,  he  smiled ;  when  he  w£Ui 
sent  to  the  bottom  of  the  class  ho 
smiled ;  when  he  had  a  tooth  drawn 
he  smiled  so  sweetly  that  the  dentist 
pulled  out  four ;  when  he  was  en- 
gaged in  a  pitched  battle  wiih  some 
other  boy  he  still  smiled,  than  which 
nothing  could  be  more  provoking, 
and  involved  him  in  an  additional 
drubbing  after  he  had  cried  '  pax.' 

Til  pax  you,  you  young  dog,' 
cries  big  bully,  and  at  him  again. 

When  he  went  home  for  we  holi- 
days, his  respected  mother  died,  and 
ho  smiled  so  pleasantly  at  her  funeral 
that  even  the  undertakers  weiv 
scandalized.  When,  at  length,  he 
entered  the  world  on  his  own  ac- 
count, fortune  returned  his  smile. 
Hlb  father  made  Mm  a  grocer^  and 
his  simper  got  him  a  plum.  The 
maid-servants  flocked  to  nis  shop,  ho 
was  'such  a  good-tempered  young 
man,  always  a  smile  and  ^  kind  wozd 
for  everybody ;'  and  so  his  first  suc- 
cess in  hfe  began.  After  being  in 
the  grocery  line  for  some  time,  he 
took  out  a  licence,  and,  by  an  easy 
transition  of  trades,  he  beoEune  a 
wine  merchant ;  and  the  smile  witlt 
which  he  poured  you  out  a  glass  oi 
sherry  insured  his  success  in  this 
venture  also.  In  due  course,  he 
asked  a  young  lady  to  marry  him, 
and  though  she  refused  at  first,  ho 
smiled  so  blandly  that  she  afterwaids 
recanted,  and  became  the  wife  of  his 
bosom,  and  of  his  smila  Having 
mado  a  httie  money,  ho  purchased 
houses,  and  smiled  tenants  into 
them,  and  enlarged  his  cf^tal,  and 
employed  the  best  chemists,  who 
worked  in  vineyards  in  the  C^ty,  to 
produce  wines  with  the  o^tivating 
titios  of  '  a  fine  fruity  wine/  'a  silky 
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ditto/  '  an  elegant  example  of  the 
Tintage  '43/  '&  rongh  and  ready 
wine/  tt  hoc  ffent$8  omne,  all  of  which 
the  said  chemist  or  chemists  pro- 
duced. 

There  sits  our  friend^  smiling  at 
the  remains  of  his  breakfast,  at  the 
waiter  when  he  passes,  at  hjs  own 
boots,  and  at  everybody  and  at 
everything.  He  has  retired  from 
bosineas  some  years,  and  comes  to 
the  sea-side  every  season  to  sim^r 
with  the  same  identical  look  with 
which  he  was  bom,  and  which,  like 
the  light  of  the  vestal  virgins,  is 
never  to  be  extinguished.  I  suppose 
tiie  risible  muscles,  having  become 
rigid,  they  would  have  to  be  cut, 
likd  a  horse  for  string-halt,  before 
that  indelible  grin  could  ever  be 
eradicated. 

Near  this  curious  individual,  his 
bieakfiut-table  covered  with  a  hete- 
rogeneous melange  of  edibles,  is  a 
wealthy,  fiishionable,  titled  rou^, 
who  looks  as  if  he  had  been  lately 
exhumed,  owing  to  his  unhealthy 
and  cadaverous  appearance.  He  has 
so  thoroughly  euiausted  mind  and 
body  by  dusipation  that  gluttony  is 
the  oniy  vigorous  vice  he  has  been 
able  to  retain  for  the  solace  of  his 

Srematureoldage.  Depraved,  heart- 
MEB,  and  licentious,  he  is,  neverthe- 
less, a  man  of  many  accomplishments, 
and  is  well  versed  in  tne  current 
literature  of  Europe,  which  he  reads 
in  several  of  its  languages.  He  is 
an  excellent  classic,  too ;  and  had  he 
lived  in  the  days  of  Nero  would 
most  likely  have  been  a  rival  and 
successor  to  Petronius  Arbiter;  only 
had  he  written  his  autobiography 
in  Greek,  I  do  not  believe  even  the 
'spirited  publisher'  of  our  day 
(whose  idea  of '  standard '  literature 
has  led  to  the  transfusion  of  so  many 
peculiar  classics  into  the  vernacular) 
would  have  found  a  translator  cou- 
rageous enough  to  meddle  with  the 
o£bl.  He  would  be  witty  and  amus- 
ing if  not  shamelessly  indelicate,  and 
his  habit  of  swearing  at  the  servants, 
while  giving  the  most  ordinary 
orders,  is  an  outrage  upon  the  whole 
room.  He  tums  all  the  i's  and  e's  of 
his  expletives  into  a's,  or  double  a's, 
80  there  is  quite  a  br^th  and  rich- 
ness about  his  absolute  style  and 
imj^erative  commands. 


Yet  this  man — certainly  the  most 
loathsome  specimen  of  a  human 
wreck  I  ever  knew ;  and  if  I  dared 
to  hint  at  the  depth  of  his  vices  and 
excesses  the  reader  would  agree  with 
me — ^with  sufficient  luminosity  about 
him  to  suggest  the  sparkle  that 
often  accompanies  rott^mess — ^this 
man  is  the  centre  of  a  certain  clique 
of  well-bom  gentlemen,  and  amongst 
them  he  is  regarded  as  the  leader  of 
ton,  and  an  authority  upon  most 
matters  of  taste.  Possibly  this  arises 
from  the  fiaust  of  his  being  not  only  a 
gourmand,  but  a  consummate  gour- 
met ;  and  if  you  pride  yourself  upon 
the  dinner  you  have  ordered,  and 
ask  his  opinion  of  the  menu,  you 
will  soon  &id  how  profoundly  igno- 
rant you  are  as  a  gastronomic  pur- 
veyor. He  is  not  only  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  every  richerchS  dish 
that  continental  artists  have  pro- 
duced, but  in  most  cases  he  can  tell 
you  how  to  make  them ;  though  there 
are  some  he  declares  so  exceedingly 
delicate  that  they  are  not  producible 
in  our  smoky  climate,  and,  like  car- 
mine, lose  a  portion  of  their  beauty 
if  not  prepared  in  a  rarefied  and  pure 
air.  He  has  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  feasting  amongst  the  ancients,  and 
would  learnedly  criticise  the  pure  dis- 
tinctions between  the  Athenian,  Lace- 
dsemonian,  Cretan,  PerBian,Egyptian, 
and  Thradan  banquets,  anddeughts 
in  descanting  upon  the  various  pro- 
perties of  the  Erbulian,  the  Formian, 
the  Lesbian,  the  Mamertian,  the 
Sabine,  the  Marcotic,  and  a  hundred 
different  sorts  of  drinks  amongst  the 
heathens ;  while  especially  he  would 
discuss  t^e  difiSarence  between  the 
Ealemian,  fit  for  men,  and  the  *  Oper- 
nian  Falemian/  fit  for  gods.  If  you 
gave  him  caviare,  he  would  exclaim, 
'This  is  fine  caviare,  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  "  garum  peperatum/' 
which  Pliny  calls  *'  an  exquisite 
liquor/'  and  Seneca  precious  "  sa- 
nies." '  At  the  club  he  would  tell 
you  which  especial  oyster-bed  those 
gentle  bivalves  came  from,  and  would 
quote  the  Boman  tyrant,  as  knowing 
by  his  exquisite  taste  whether  the 
dainties  were  bred  at  Gircei  or  in 
the  beds  of  Rutupiffi.  He  always 
travels  with  his  own  cook,  and  lus 
mornings  are  spent  in  holding  a 
cabinet  council  with  his  cuisinier  as 
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to  some  pl4t  leqniriiig  the  genius  of 
inyention  and  ihe  sMll  of  practical 
art.  There  is,  however,  one  gold 
thread  running  through  the  dark 
texture  of  this  man's  nature,  one 
bright  spot  in  his  shameless  life, 
which,  like  the  vital  principle  in  the 
grain  of  Egyptian  wheat  that  has 
lain  buried  for  a  thousand  years, 
may  keep,  in  the  dim  future,  that 
dark  soul  ftom  utterly  perishing — 
he  has  loved  fondly,  devotedly,  and 
he  is  faithful  to  memory.  Iq  his 
chambers  in  Piccadilly — where  many 
an  orgie,  rivalling  the  days  of 
Domitian,  had  been  enacted—is  the 
modd  of  a  beautiful  hand ;  but  the 
glass  case  which  covers  it  is  opaque ; 
and  tiiere  hangs  a  jucture  agamst 
his  wall  of  a  woman  lovely  as  Venus ; 
but  a  green  curtain  conceals  it,  which 
is  never  withdrawn. 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  this 
Tnmalcmo,  who  is  finishing  his 
brealdiEwt  off  snipes'  kidneys  and  dry 
cura^oa,  to  that  very  strange-looking 
individual,  whom  one  would  pro- 
nounce to  be  a  dapper  groom  in  a 
good  place.  He  is  exactly  like  the 
pictuTOS  of  Mr.  Punch,  and  the 
stoop  in  his  shoulders  has  been  ac- 
quii^  by  a  peculiar  habit  of  con- 
stantly regarding  the  Boman  outline 
of  his  nose  with  a  glance  at  once 
expressive  of  tenderness  and  respect 
Every  portion  of  his  personal  appear- 
ance ones  'stables,'  and  upon  making 
his  acquaintance  you  find  he  is  a 
sort  of  peripatetic  racing  calendar, 
for  he  Knows  the  name  of  every 
horse  that  has  been  a  winner  at  the 
principal  races  for  the  last  twenty 
years.  The  buttons  of  his  waistcoat 
are  gold  horseshoes.  The  pin  in 
his  cravat  is  a  highly-chased  horse's 
head.  The  ring  on  his  fin^  is 
made  from  the  hair  of  the  tail  of  a 
favourite  filly.  He  carries  a  heavy 
riding-whip  in  his  hand,  and  his 
trousers  are  strapped  tight  down,  as 
if  he  were  ready  at  any  minute  for  a 
cross-country  ride  or  a  brush  with 
the  harriers.  When  he  opens  his 
mouth  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt 
as  to  the  high  standing  of  his  pro- 
fession. '  Bet  you  six  to  two  he  is 
broken  kneed.'  'By  Jove!  What 
a  clipper  Bucephalus  is,  but  I  have 
some  doubts  about  his  rider.'    '  Bet 


you  even  the  cob  don't  fetch  thirty 
pounds  at  Tattersall's.'  'Done  in 
ponies.'  Such  were  tiie  fragments 
of  conversation  going  on  between 
him  and  his  friends,  while  eveiy  now 
and  then  he  would  whip  out  of  his 
breast-pocket  a  little  memorandum- 
book  and  inscribe  therein  certain 
hieroglyphics,  which  would  most 
likely  be  traiislated  into  losses  or 
gains  of  many  thousands  the  neixt 
Derby  Day.  In  no  country  in  the 
world  except  England  could  such  a 
character  be  found. 

The  same  peculiarity  of  mind 
which  has  made  that  individual  a 
gentleman  jockey,  but  resulting  in 
far  different  effects,  has  moulded 
that  fresh-coloured,  hale  old  man, 
standing  with  his  back  to  t^e  fire, 
into  a  devotee  at  the  shrine  of  nature, 
and  he  is  what  is  termed  a  naturalist 
His  life  has  been  spent  in  watching 
the  habits  of  animals  lowly  in  the 
scale  of  existence,  and  he  has  thus 
acquired,  perhaps,  the  most  truly 
valuable  gift  to  man — the  faculty 
and  habit  of  loving — Gloving  in  its 
extended  meaning — the  minima  and 
maxima ;  and  his  ear,  accustomed  to 
the  inner  whisperings  of  nature, 
knows  where  to  fijid  many  a  magic 
melody  hidden  from  others.  He 
turns  his  research  and  knowledge 
into  serviceable  channels,  too,  for  he 
has  established  evening  classes  fDr 

the  poor  at  the  Institute  at  B , 

and  gives  them  a  popular  idea  of 
the  workings  of  nature,  illustrating 
his  meaning  by  amusing  and  curious 
&cts.  I  remember,  at  one  of  his 
lecture  to  a  veiy  humble  auditory, 
when  explaining  the  uses  and  ulti- 
mate ends  of  geology,  a  burly  feUow 
started  up  and  exclumed : — 

'  WeU,  I  am  darned  if  I  think 
breaking  up  stones  on  the  highway 
a  lively  sort  of  fun  any  how.' 

To  which  the  veteran  lecturer  re- 
plied— 

'  Yes,  my  friend,  you  would  if  you- 
rcmember  that  these  same  stones 
contain  the  alphabet  of  creation.' 

Whether  the  interlocutor  under- 
stood this  I  cannot  say,  but  the 
earnest  tone  with  whidi  it  was 
uttered  brought  conviction,  and  there 
was  a  hearty  burst  of  '  Hear,  hear,' 
amongst  the  '  roughs '  gemniaUy. 
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THE  AEM8TE0NG  GUN  AND  SOME  OF  ITS  RIVALS. 


ON  the  ist  of  May,  eleven  years 
ago,  OUT  eyes  beheld  a  vast  and 
noTel  building,  which  had  been  sud- 
denly erected  in  one  of  our  parks. 
This  ma^iifioent  structure  was  used 
for  the  exhibition  of  works  of  art 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  was 
inside  that  glass  house  that  thou- 
sands of  English  country  folks  for 
the  first  time  beheld  a  real  hve 
Chinese,  or  rubbed  shoulders  in  one 
day  with  men  from  the  extreme 
quarters  of  the  globe. 

One  of  the  principal  advantages 
which  it  was  expected  would  result 
from  this  assemblage  of  nations  was, 
that  war,  in  every  sense,  would  be 
done  away  with,  and  that  there 
would  simply  be  in  the  future  a 
rivalry  in  works  of  art  and  peace. 

So  thoroughly  were  a  lai^  majo- 
rity of  even  thinking  people  im- 
pressed with  this  beUef,  that  soldiers 
were  almost  looked  upon  as  an 
unnecessary  incumbrance  and  ex- 
pense, whom  it  was  scarcely  worth 
while  to  feed,  clothe,  and  pay, 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
them  to  foreign  visitors,  whose  own 
good  sense  would  teach  them  the 
absurdity  of  ever  going  to  war. 

Engkmd  was  not  a  nSlitaiy  nation ; 
she  ought  not  to  maintain  a  large 
standing  army ;  and  hence  cultiva- 
tion of  art  and  maintenance  of  peace 
must  be  her  real  mission. 

I^ce  that  period  we  have  passed 
through  a  war  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  in  Persia,  the  Crimea,  India, 
Chma ;  and  lately  we  were  on  the 
verge  of  a  contest  with  Americaw 
For  more  than  forty  years  we  have 
had  no  such  severe  and  bloody  com- 
bats as  those  which  lately  occurred 
in  the  Crimea  and  India. 

At  the  present  time  the  greatest 
attention  is  being  given  to  military 
matters.  We  have  a  large  volunteer 
force ;  and  hundreds  of  minds  are 
entirely  devoted  to  improving  wea- 
pona  which  are  solely  intended  for 
the  destruction  of  human  hfe.  Even 
the  Mr  daughters  of  Eve  now  look 
with  a  smile  on  the  pretty  neat- 
looking  cannon  used  by  the  artillery, 
and  seem  to  approve  of  it,  and  ad- 


mire it,  as  though  this  same  death- 
dealing  instrument  were  not  in- 
tended to  rend  limbs  from  bodies, 
and  to  cause  wives  to  be  without 
husbands,  children  without  £Athers, 
and  maddens  without  lovers. 

Men,  too,  whose  appearance  is 
peaoefal,  are  wrangling  amongst 
themselves,  and  contending  jealously 
as  to  who  is  the  fortunate  man  who 
has  invented  the  instrument  which 
is  the  most  rapidly  to  destroy  life. 
And  these  conditions  are  perfected 
only  eleven  years  after  that  Great 
Exhibition  which  was  to  be  the 
inauguration  of  peace  to  all  na- 
tions. 

The  whole  nation  is  aware  that 
quite  lately  both  honour  and  wealth 
have  been  conferred  upon  one  indi- 
vidual who  is  supposed  to  have 
invented  a  weapon  mr  more  deEMlly 
in  its  effects  than  any  of  its  prede- 
cessors; and  so  much  secrecy  was 
at  first  maintained  in  connection 
with  the  construction,  form,  and 
peculiarities  of  this  weapon,  that 
pubhc  curiosity  became  much  ex- 
cited, and  the  smallest  scrap  of 
information  was  eagerly  grasped  at. 
Now,  however,  when  the  gun  can 
be  seen  wherever  there  is  an  artil- 
lery-mounted battery;  when,  also,* 
visitors  are  admitted  to  view  the 
various  processes  of  construction; 
and  when,  in  public  meetings  and 
public  papers,  the  merits  and  de- 
merits of  the  Armstrong  gun  are 
freely  discussed,  curiosity  is  in  a 
measure  done  away  with.  Tet  there 
still  remains  considerable  interest 
amongst  all  classes  to  know  all  that 
can  be  known  about  this  weapon, 
which  is  to  gain  or  lose  us  our 
fature  supremacy  in  war ;  for  upon 
the  merits  or  defects  of  this  gun 
will  the  success  or  failure  of  our 
future  combats  most  certainly  de- 
pend. 

Before  the  introduction  into  the 
service  of  the  Armstrong  guns,  the 
cannon  used,  both  by  the  artillery 
and  the  navy, were  'smooth  bore,' 
and  muzzle  loading.  That  is  to  say, 
the  interior  of  the  gun  was  circular, 
and  like  a  common  iron  tube.    The 
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shot  to  be  fired  from  this  waa  placed 
in  the  muzzle  of  the  gun,  and  was 
pushed  by  a  rammer  down  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  bore,  the  powder, 
of  course,  haying  been  rammed 
down  proTiously.  To  enable  the 
iron  ball  to  be  pressed  down  the 
bore  of  the  gun  it  was  necessary  that 
the  former  should  be  rather  smaller 
than  the  latter.  This  necessity  was 
a  great  defect  in  the  gun,  for  two 
reasQDS : — First,  because  some  of  the 
gas  generated  by  the  explosion  of 
tiie  gunpowder  must  escape  through 
the  space  left  between  the  ball  and 
the  interior  of  the  bore ;  and  hence 
a  certain  amount  of  impelling  force 
would  necessarily  be  lost :  and, 
secondly,  the  direction  of  the  ball 
Itself  was  very  uncertain,  because  its 
striking  either  on  the  upper  or  lower 
part  of  the  bore  just  before  leaving 
the  gun  would  produce  a  consider- 
able variation  in  its  directicm,  espe- 
cially at  long  distances.  Hence, 
although  some  of  the  old  smooth- 
bore  guns  could  drive  a  shot  &r 
beyond  a  mile,  still  there  was  a 
very  remote  chance  of  hitting  a 
small  object  at  such  a  distance. 

In  addition  to  the  gun  (properly 
so  called)  there  was  another  kmd  of 
cannon  Tised  in  the  service  called  a 
howitzer.  The  howitzer  was  a  gun 
with  a  very  large  bore,  and  intended 
to  throw  hollow  shot,  which,  when 
filled  with  powder,  are  termed  shells. 
It  was  discharged  by  means  of  a 
small  quantily  ^  powder  compared 
to  that  constituting  a  charge  for  a 
common  gun.  (hie  of  the  great 
advantages  of  this  weapon  was,  that 
it  would  cause  a  hollow  shot  to  hop 
along  the  ground  in  a  kind  of '  duck 
and  drake'  style,  whilst  the  shell 
was  made  to  burst  at  the  right  mo- 
ment by  means  of  a  fuse. 

Both  the  gun  and  howitzer  were 
of  various  dimensions,  the  smallest 
gun  being  a  three-potmder,  whilst 
tiie  largest  was  a  sixty-eight.  In 
the  more  modem  description  of 
smooth-bore  guns,  the  breech  or 
rear  of  the  gun  was  made  consider- 
ably thicker  and  stronger  than  the 
muzzle.  This  alteration  enabled 
the  guns  to  stand  a  much  heavier 
charge  of  powder,  and  hence  a 
longer  range  was  obtained ;  but  with 
this  exception,  and  a  few  alterations 


in  the  minor  details,  the  gun  used 
by  the  services  in  1851  was  essen- 
tially the  same  in  principle  as  that 
used  in  1651. 

It  had  long  been  known  that  the 
accuracy  and  length  of  range  of 
small  arms  could  be  much  increased 
by  adopting  the  rifling  principle. 
This  was  to  do  awo^,  in  a  great 
measure,  mfh.  the  dinerence  in  size 
between  the  bullet  and  the  bote  of 
the  gun,  and  to  have  grooves  twisi^ 
ing  in  the  latter,  and  a  belt  on  ibe 
former,  so  as  to  insure  the  bullets 
having  a  twisting  motion  after  they 
leffc  l£e  barrel.  "Wben,  however, 
this  principle  was  endeavoured  to 
be  applied  to  large  guns,  it  was 
found  to  &il;  for  there  was  the 
difficulty  of  forcing  the  laige  shot 
down  the  bore  of  the  piece.  The 
expense  of  a  large  lead  projectile 
was  also  very  great ;  and  the  weight 
of  the  ball  being  so  much  more  thou 
that  of  the  iron  projectile,  the  shock 
to  the  gun  on  discharge  was  also 
greater;  and  hence  guns,  as  then 
constructed,  were  found  to  burst. 
Bepeated  failures,  and  the  expense 
attending  experiments,  at  length 
deterred  all  but  a  few  individuals 
firom  continuing  their  endeavours  to 
produce  an  efficient  rifled  cannon. 

Amongst  the  first  which  were  ex- 
perimented upon  in  England  were 
two  rifled  breech-loading  guns,  in- 
vented by  foreigners.  So  mueh 
difficulty  having  been  found  in 
attempting  to  force  a  ball  down  the 
bore  of  a  rifled  cannon,  it  was  sug- 
gested to  adopt  the  earliest  method 
of  loading  the  gun,  viz.,  at  the  rear, 
and  then,  by  some  mechanical  ar* 
rangement,  to  render  the  breeoh  of 
the  gun  (in  which  the  powder  and 
ball  had  been  placed)  able  to  with* 
stand  the  shock  of  the  discharge. 

The  two  rifled  guns  experimented 
upon  in  1850  at  Shoeburyness  were 
— one  the  invention  of  M^jor.CaviUi, 
a  Sardinian  artillery  officer,  and  ihe 
other  tihat  of  a  Swedish  nobleman, 
named  Wahrondorff.  Both  these 
guns  were  of  iron,  broech-loading, 
and  two-grooved.  The  Cavilli  gun 
burst  after  a  few  rounds  had  been 
fired ;  but  the  other  stood  repeated 
discharges.  No  great  advantage, 
either  in  range  or  accuracy,  was 
however  obtained,  unless  the  shot 
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was  fired  when  the  gun  was  consi- 
derably elevated. 

Mr.  Lancaster  then  proposed  an 
original  method  of  rifling.  This 
was  to  do  away  with  grooves,  and  to 
have  the  bore  of  the  gun  of  an 
elliptical  form^  and  so  constructed 
that  the  ellipse  should  turn  round 
in  the  barrel.  The  shot  for  this 
j;^un  was  also  elliptical  at  its  base^ 
but  in  form  somewhat  like  a  pear. 
The  rotary  motion  was  then  given 
to  the  ^ot  by  means  of  its  turning 
round  as  it  passed  out  of  the  bore  of 
the  gun. 

A  host  of  other  competitors  were 
now  in  the  field,  amongst  whom 
were  Messrs,  JeSry,  Britten,  Whit- 
worth,  Haddon,  and  Armstrong; 
and  later.  Commander  Scott,  B.N., 
and  Mr.  Thomas. 

Various  systems  were  proposed  by 
each  of  these  gentlemen,  and  which 
may  be  described  tmder  the  four 
following  heads : — 

ist  The  concentric. 

2nd.  The  centreing  against  the 
bore. 

3rd.  The  expansion. 

4th.  The  compression. 

The  first  system  mentioned — ^viz., 
the  concentric — is  that  proposed  by 
Commander  Scott,  and  consists  of 
three  grooves,  which  have  a  peculiar 
curve  on  the  shoulders,  so  as  to  form 
three  rails  iipon  which  the  shot  may 
glide  out  without  strain.  One  of 
the  advantages  of  this  system  is, 
that  the  centre  of  tlie  shot  will 
always  remain  in  the  centre  of  the 
bore ;  and  iron  shot  are  fired  from 
iron  guns. 

The  second  method— viz.,  the 
centreing  against  the  bore — ^is  that 
proposed  by  Mr.  Lancaster,  and 
which  has  already  been  described. 

The  expansion  system  is  some- 
what similar  to  that  which  is  adopted 
in  the  Minie  bullet — that  is,  a  ball 
which,  in  its  ordinary  condition, 
>vould  pass  easily  up  or  down  the 
bore  of  a  gun,  has  at  the  lower  part 
a  sort  of  cup,  which  expands  when 
the  force  of  the  powder  acts  upon  it, 
and  hence  fits  tightly  into  the  bore 
and  grooves  of  the  gun.  The  greatest 
range  that  has  yet  been  obtained 
with  any  gun  was  with  one  which 
threw  a  projectile  constructed  on 
this  principle— Mr.  Thomas  having 


with  his  gun,  constructed  by  the 
Mersey  Compenv,  thrown  a  shot 
weighmg  175  lbs.  a  distance  of 
more  than  twelve  hundred  yards 
beyond  five  miles. 

The  Whitwortli  cannon  is  a  breech 
loader,  and  rifled,  the  three-pounder 
having,  when  completed,  a  hexagonal 
bore.  The  pitch  of  the  rifling  Is 
equal  to  one  turn  in  five  feet.  The 
projectile  exactly  fits  the  bore  of  the 
piece,  and  has,  on  the  greater  "pot^ 
tion  of  its  length,  spir^  hexagonal 
faces.  It  is  about  three  and  a  half 
diameters  in  length — that  is,  it  is 
three  and  a  half  times  as  long  as  it 
is  broad.  Although  loaded  at  the 
breech,  the  "Whitworth  cannon  may 
also  be  loaded  at  the  muzzle,  be- 
cause the  shot  is  not  larger  than  the 
bore  of  the  gun.  Some  of  these 
cannon  have  been  fired  two  thousand 
times,  and  were  afterwards  foimd  to 
be  in  good  order. 

The  range  is  quite  equal  to  that  of 
the  Armstrong,  and  the  accuracy 
not  less  so. 

Compression  is  the  system  adopted 
by  Sir  W.  Armstrong— that  is,  the 
shot  is  compressed  in  its  passage 
through  the  bore  of  the  gun :  hence 
at  first  the  shot  is  slighter  more  in 
diameter  than  is  the  bore.  The 
method  of  rifling  is  that  termed  the 
fine-gitK)ved,  there  being  a  Tery 
largo  number  of  grooves  in  the 
interior  of  the  gun,  seventy-six  being 
nsed  in  the  loo-pounder.  The 
shape  of  these  grooves  is  as  repre- 
sented in  the  following  diagram : — 


The  Armstrong  gun  is  a  breech- 
loader, the  method  adopted  being  as 
follows:— The  tube  can  be  seen 
through  from  end  to  end  until  the 
'  breech  *  or '  vent-piece '  is  dropped 
into  its  i)osition.  This  ventr-piece 
contains  the  vent,  and  is  pressed 
firmly  into  its  place  by  means  of  a 
powerful  hollow  screw.  This  screw, 
upon  being  jammed  home  by  the  aid 
of  a  lever  handle,  causes  the  vent- 
piece  to  effectually  close  the  bore  of 
the  gun.  The  charge  of  powder, 
and  the  shot  or  shell,  are  mserted 
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through  the  breech  screw,  and  placed 
hx  their  proper  position;  the  vent- 
piece  is  then  inserted,  and  pressed 
home. 

In  conseqnence  of  the  shot  being 
rather  larger  than  the  bore,  the  gun 
cannot  be  loaded  at  the  muzzle. 

The  Armstrong  gun  is  a  '  built- 
up  '  gun,  as  it  is  termed ;  that  is,  it 
is  formed  of  several  pieces  which  are 
firmly  fastened  together.  The  rear 
part  of  the  gun,  termed  the  breech- 
piece,  is  made  of  cast  steel,  whilst 
the  remaining  portions  are  formed 
by  spirals  of  wrought  iron.  These 
various  parts  are  united  so  as  to 
form  a  bcurel,  a  steam  hammer  and 
A  powerful '  press  *  being  the  agents 
jemployed. 

When  the  various  portions  of  the 
Armstrong  gun  are  joined  together, 
it  is  bored,  rifled,  and  browned, 
there  being  upwards  of  twenty-five 
processes  to  be  gone  through  before 
Ihe  weapon  is  completely  finished. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  pro- 
cesses connected  with  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  gun,  is  that  termed  the 
*  shrinking ;'  that  is,  one  of  the  coils 
of  wrought  iron  is  shrunk  over  ano- 
ther. To  accomplish  this,  the  larger 
coil  is  bored  to  the  correct  size,  and 
is  tiien  heated,  either  by  means  of  a 
fire  built  up  inside  it,  or  in  a  furnace. 
When  sufficiently  heated,  it  is  raised 
until  immediately  over  the  coil 
round  which  it  is  to  be  shrunk,  and 
which  is  fixed  in  an  upright  position 
for  this  operation.  -The  large  rod- 
hot  coil  is  slowly  lowered  and  dropped 
over  the  smaller,  which  is  then  played 
upon  by  a  jet  of  water  to  prevent  it 
from  expanding. 

When  the  larger  coil  is  heated,  it 
passes  over  the  other  very  easily, 
but  as  it  cools  it  contracts, '  shrinks,' 
and  fits  tightly  on  to  the  inner  coil. 

The  Annstrong  fiustoiy  at  Wool- 
wich is  a  large,  long  building,  near 
which  are  several  smaller  rooms 
where  the  machinery  employed  is  at 
work.  On  first  entering  the  es- 
tablishment, a  number  of  large,  long 
masses  of  metal  may  be  seen,  each 
of  which  is  slowly  rotating  on  its 
axis.  These  are  Ajnnstrong  guns  of 
various  sizes,  the  exterior  of  which 
is  being  scraped  and  rounded  by 
means  of  the  hardest  steel  points 
and   instruments.     It  appears   as 


though  the  guns  were  actually  part 
of  the  machinery  and  of  no  weight,, 
so  easily  do  they  turn ;  yet  several  of 
them  are  many  tons  in  weight  In 
another  part  of  the  establishment 
men  are  at  work  with  files  and 
scrapers,  finishing  off  that  which 
the  machine  has  lefb  incomplete. 

At  the  back  of  this  large  work- 
shop is  an  open  shed,  under  which 
are  several  furnaces  where  the 
shrinking  is  accomplished.  Here 
an  unusual  warmth  may  be  felt  by 
the  visitor  as  he  jMusses  a  mass  of 
bluish -looking  iron,  which  is,  in 
reality,  nearly  red  hot,  and  in  avoid- 
ing which  he  may  probably  find 
himself  unpleasantiy  close  to  a  fur- 
nace, or  to  another  mass  of  heated 
metal ;  for  these  are  the  various  coils 
cooling  before  proceeding  further  in 
their  career.  In  a  building  beyond 
that  last  mentioned,  the  boring  out 
of  the  coils  and  the  rifling  are  per- 
formed. During  the  rifling,  which 
is  a  very  pretty  operation,  the  gun 
itself  remains  fixed;  whilst  the  in- 
strument used  for  boring  turns 
slowly  roimd,  a  stream  of  water 
flows  through  the  gun  immediately 
the  rifling  instrument  comes  out. 
When  the  gun  is  having  ite  coils 
bored,  it  turns  round  the  same  as 
before  mentioned,  whilst  the  boring 
instrument  remains  fixed. 

When  the  gun  is  browned  and 
polished  it  looks  a  beautiful  piece  of 
workmanship,  and  seems  in  ite 
details  as  fax  superior  to  an  old  gun 
as  a  chronometer  is  to  a  Sam  Stick 
clock. 

The  projectile  which  is  fired  from 
this  gun  is  elongated,  and  composed 
of  several  pieces,  and  is  very  much 
in  shape  like  a  wine  bottle  with  the 
neck  off.  It  is  covered  with  a  coat- 
ing of  lead,  which  is  hardened  by  a 
mixture  with  another  metel.  When 
finished,  the  shot  is  slightiy  larger 
than  the  bore  of  the  gun,  out  of 
which  it  has,  therefore,  to  force  ite 
way.  During  ite  passage  along  the 
bore  of  the  gun,  the  lead  coatmg  is 
therefore  forced  into  the  grooves, 
and  the  shot  takes  the  rifling. 

With  the  old  muzzle-loaders,  the 
powder  was  first  placed  in  the  bore 
of  the  gun  and  rammed  down,  after 
which  the  shot  was  inserted;  but 
with  the  breech-loaders  the  shot  is 
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placed  in  firsts  and  the  powder  after- 
wards. 

Sir  W.  Armstrong  proposed  his 
hreech-loading  gon  in  the  year  1 854, 
and  shortly  c^r  experiments  were 
tried  with  it  at  Shoebnryness,  all 
of  which  proYcd  the  gon  to  be  su- 
perior to  any  that  had  previously 
oeen  tried.  After  a  few  rounds  had 
been  fired,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining the  range  of  the  gun,  nearly 
a  dozen  shot  were  fired,  all  of  which 
struck  a  small  target  at  a  distance 
of  fifteen  hundred  yards,  and  the 
mean  yariation  from  a  central  line 
was  less  than  one  foot  At  tiie  same 
distance  the  shot  were  found  either 
to  pass  entirely,  or  nearly,  through 
a  block  of  wood  three  feet  in  thick- 
ness. The  gun  was  fired  more  than 
a  thousand  times,  and  yet  received 
no  important  damage. 

To  the  uninitiated  it  may  appear 
singular,  that  although  the  range  of 
the  Armstrong  is  so  v^  great,  still 
the  velocity  with  which  the  shot 
travels  is  never  so  great  as  is  that  of 
a  round  ball  when  it  first  leaves  the 
gun.  This  is  in  consequence  of  the 
weight  of  the  shot  and  the  small 
charge  of  powder  used.  When, 
however,  each  shot  is  about  a  mile 
from  the  muzzle  of  the  gun,  then 
the  velocity  of  the  Armstrong  would 
be  the  greater,  because  it  would 
scarcely  have  had  its  rate  at  all  de- 
creased by  the  resistance  of  the  air, 
whereas  the  round  ball  would  have 
been  retarded  considerably. 

By  the  aid  of  electricity,  the  ve- 
locity of  a  cannon  ball  can  be  now 
accurately  ascertained,  and  it  is 
found  to  vary  from  about  1,000  to 
about  1,600  feet  per  second. 

We  have  now  seen  of  what  the 
Armstrong  gun  consists,  and  also 
its  principle,  and  we  will  first  refer 
to  the  advantages  of  this  weapon, 
and  then  briefly  consider  the  ob- 
jections which  have  been  brought 
against  it. 

The  Armstrong  gun  is  much 
lighter  than  the  old  field  pieces; 
that  is,  an  Armstrong  la-pounder 
weighs  much  less  than  an  old  12- 
pounder  field  piece,  and  so  on;  a 
rifled  cannon  on  this  principle  bemg, 
therefore,  much  more  easily  trans- 
ported in  the  field.  The  quantity 
of  ammunition  required  is  also  less. 


and  therefore  a  larger  number  of 
rounds  may  be  carried  with  the 
gun,  supposing  the  means  of  trans- 
port to  be  equal. 

There  is  but  one  projectile  used, 
and  thus  confusion  is  avoided,  whilst 
this  one  may  be  converted  into  a 
shell,  or  employed  as  grape  when 
required. 

The  accuracy  of  range  is  vastly 
increased  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  sketches. 

If  an  old  1 8 -pounder  gun  were 
fired  at  an  object  which  was  distant 
800  yards,  tliere  was  just  an  even 
chance  that  the  ball  fell  somewhere 
within  a  rectangle  which  was  92 
yards  long,  by  7  yards  wide.  (See 
Kg.  I.)  But  if  an  Armstrong  12- 
poimder  were  fired  at  the  same 
range  there  was  just  an  even  chance 
that  it  fell  within  a  rectangle  only 
17  yards  long  by  2  feet  6  inches 
wide.  (See  Fig.  2 .)  When  fired  at  an 
object  3,000  yards  distant,  the  shot 
firom  the  Armstrong  would  &11  within 
a  rectangle  similar  to  that  shown  h^ 
Fig.  3,  which,  it  will  be  seen,  is 
smaller  than  the  rectangle  formed  by 
an  old  i8-pounder  at  800  yards. 
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It  is  scarcely  necessaiy  to  point 
out,  even  to  the  most  unmiutary 
reader,  the  immense  advantage  de- 
rived from  this  increase  in  accuracy, 
more  particularly  when  the  object 
to  be  attacked  is  stationary;  hence 
for  breaching  waUs  and  attac^ng 
towns,  the  Armstrong  gun  is  im- 
measurably superior  to  the  old 
weapon. 

The  length  of  range  is  also  greater, 
an  object  even  at  4,000  yards 
being  within  striking  distance  of  an 
Ammtrong  camion :  whereas  an  old 
gun  could  scarcely  'range  so  fer 
imder  the  most  &vourabIe  circum- 
stances, and  the  probabilities  of 
hitting  an  object  at  that  distance 
would  be  very  remote. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  gun  which 
seems  to  possess  exactly  those 
qualities  which  are  requisite  in  a 
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national  weapcm.  We  have  light- 
ness^ small  consmnption  of  ammn- 
nition,  great  destractive  power,  ac- 
curacy, and  length  of  range.  Taking 
all  these  &ct8  into  consideration — and 
they  were  most  severely  tested  before 
the  gun  was  adopted  into  the  service 
— we  may  fairly  ask  what  more  could 
be  required,  and  what  can  there  be 
to  ihid  fault  with  ? 

We  will  now  examine  the  objec- 
tions which  have  been  brought 
against  the  gun,  and  we  shall  then 
{Mrceive  that  some  people  at  least 
seem  to  think  that  the  Armstrong 
gun  is  not  all  that  is  to  be  desired. 

In  the  first  place,  no  objections 
are  brought  ageunst  the  lightness  of 
these  guns,  or  i^ainst  tiie  small 
quanti^  of  ammunition  required 
for  them.  The  fact  of  only  one  pro- 
jectile being  requisite  is  a  well-known 
advantage ;  and  no  attempt  is  made 
to  deny  both  the  length  and  accu- 
racy of  the  range.  But  (these  little 
bute ! )  it  is  urged  that  on  real  service 
no  great  advantage  is  derived  from 
this  minute  accuracy,  because  to 
obtain  it  the  actual  distance  of  your 
target  must  be  known,  and  this  can 
only  be  guessed.  In  the  heat  of 
action,  also,  it  would  be  almost  im- 
possible to  get  men  to  pay  minute 
attention  to  the  adjustment  of 
verniers.  To  obtain  such  results  as 
those  mentioned  above,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  gun  should  stand  on  a 
firm  and  level  platform,  and  then 
one  or  two  shots  would  have  to  be 
fired,  under  exactly  similar  con- 
ditions, before  the  range  could  be 
accurately  known ;  and  in  the  field 
this  similarity  of  condition  would  be 
impossible  owing  to  the  irregularities 
of  the  ground. 

Thus  one  of  the  undeniable  ad- 
vantages of  the  Armstrong  gun  is 
in  a  measure  depreciated,  for  it  could 
only  show  these  fully  when  every- 
thing was  favourable — a  condition 
not  likely  to  happen  on  actual  ser- 
vice. 

Another,  and  a  much  more  serious 
objection  is,  that  it  appears  that  the 
vent-pieces  have  been  known  to  be 
blown  away  during  practice.  Such 
a  disaster  of  course  renders  the  gun 
for  the  time  being,  unserviceable; 
but  as  a  remedy  for  this,  two  vent- 
pieces  are  supplied  to  each  gun,  so 


that  if  one  be  blown  away  the  other 
may  be  at  once  used.  If,  however, 
hoth  should  be  blown  away,  then  the 
gun  is  useless  until  a  thkd  is  pro- 
cured. 

Another  objection  seems  to  be  that 
in  consequence  of  the  shot  having 
to  be  forced  out  through  a  bore 
which  is  of  a  less  diameter  than  Ihe 
shot,  there  is  a  tremendous  strsin 
upon  the  gun,  and  that  a  separation 
ot  the  coils,  therefore,  occasionally 
happens  during  proof,  and  that  the 
gun  must  any  way  be  a  short-lived 
one  owing  to  its  fearful  wear  and 
tear. 

Again,  it  is  said  that  the  shot 
being  covered  with  a  lead  coaling, 
this  latter  is  likely  to  strip  off,  and 
thus  the  range  of  the  shot  is  at  once 
checked,  its  direction  altered,  and 
the  lead  fiagments  of  the  shell  or 
shot  would  &11  upon  friends  instead 
of  enemies.  Shells  too,  in  spite  of 
all  precautions,  will  now  and  then 
burst  inside  the  gun;  and  should  one 
do  so  in  an  Armstrong  gun,  the 
grooves  would  be  so  much  damaged 
that  the  piece  would  be  for  a  tune 
tmserviceable. 

There  also  seems  to  be  a  sus- 
picion that  when  the  Armstrong 
gun  is  fired  with  great  rapidity 
there  will  be  an  expansion  of  the 
various  parts  in  consequence  of  the 
gun  becoming  heated,  and  hence 
the  whole  of  it  will  not  remain  in 
gear. 

One  or  two  minor  faults  are  also 
foimd  with  this  weapon. 

It  could  not  be  used  for  firing 
molten  iron  in  shells,  as  the  heat  of 
the  iron  would  cause  the  shdl  to 
expand.  It  could  not  be  employed 
for  ricochet  fire,  as  ttie  rebound  of 
the  shot  would  not  be  true.  The 
great  object  too,  especially  in  naval 
warfare,  is  to  knock  a  large  hole  in 
a  ship,  and  the  Armstrong  projec- 
tiles are  not  capable  of  doing  this, 
as  they  are  of  &r  less  diameter  than 
the  common  round  shot,  the  loo- 
pounder  being  only  7  inches  in 
diameter,  and  the  40-pounder  about 
4*7  inches,  or  a  little  more  than  the 
old  12 -pounder  smooth  bore.  For 
comparatively  short  ranges  the  tra- 
jectory of  the  Armstrong  is  not  so 
flat  as  that^of  a  smooth  bore;  tiiat 
is,  the  shot  travels  in  a  more  curved 
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manner.  This  axisefl  fraxn.  the  £GU)t 
that  the  shot  of  the  Armstrong 
being  heayier,  and  the  charge  of 
powder  much  lesa,  its  velocity  at 
short  ranges  is  less,  and  hence  a 
greater  elevation  rntist  be  giyento 
the  gun.  Thus  the  shot  d  the 
Armstrong  might  pass  over  the 
heads  of  a  body  of  men,  if  their 
distance  had  been  badly  estimated, 
vbereas,  under  a  similar  error,  a 
shot  from  an  old  33-ponnder  woxdd 
strike  them. 

Here  is  a  goodly  list  of  accnsa^ 
tions  to  bring  against  this  widely- 
known  gun.  At  a  first  glance  it 
seems  to  possess  all  those  qualities 
which  are  requisite  in  a  national 
"Weapon;  but  when  we  hear  all 
these  charges  brought  against  it,  it 
appears  reaJly  to  be  a  most  danger- 
ous, useless,  and  inefficient  gun. 
These  two  conclusions  are  veiy 
much  those  to  which  Tarious  indi- 
viduals have  been  led,  some  an- 
nouncing the  gun  as '  perfect,'  others 
declaring  it  to  be  a  mere  'Brum- 
magem.' Each  person  appears  to 
have  been  capable  of  perceiving  but 
one  side  of  the  question,  and  unwill- 
ing to  acknowledge  that  any  truth 
rested  on  the  side  of  his  opponent. 
An  impartial  inquirer,  however, 
may  examine  the  matter  firom  both 
sides,  and  may  probably  arrive  at  as 
truthfiil  a  conclusion  as  would  one 
more  deeply  or  personally  inte- 
rested. 

The  advantages  of  the  Armstrong 
gun  as  regards  accuracy  and  length 
of  range  are  imdeniable.  Its  li^t- 
neas,  and  the  comparatiTely  small 
amount  of  ammunition  expended 
by  it,  are  also  qualities  which  must 
give  this  weapon  the  preference  over 
the  old  cannon,  and  so  &r  there  is 
no  room  for  cavil  or  doubt.  But 
now  let  us  test  the  real  value  of  the 
objections. 

First,  it  is  urged  that  the  great 
accuracy  of  the  gun  is  of  no  use  in 
service,  beeause  it  could  not  always 
stand  on  a  platform.  But  this  argu- 
ment fidls  to  be  of  any  weight  when 
the  gun  does  stand  on  a  platform, 
as  would  be  the  case  in  the  attack 
and  defence  of  a  fortress,  and  also 
for  coast  defence ;  besides  which,  in 
the  old  guns  there  was  also  this 
source  of  error  in  addition  to  tiiat 


of  irregularity  in  the  flight  of  the 
projectile.  It  might  with  equal  jus*- 
tice  be  urged  that  the  Enfield  or 
Whitworth  rifle  was  little  better  than 
old  Brovm  Bess,  because  owing  to 
the  rifleman  being  excited  and, 
therefore,  somewhat  unsteady  in 
action,  and  also  in  consequence  of 
the  vnnd  causing  his  projectile  to 
diverge,  an  accurate  weapon  was  no 
better  than  one  that  was  untrue. 
The  skill  of  the  gmmer  would  in  a 
measure  be  called  into  play  to  so 
place  his  gun,  that  it  should  stand  as 
firm,  and  as  level  in  the  field,  as 
though  on  a  platform.  The  dis^ 
tance  of  the  mark  aimed  at  would 
also  be  very  correctiy  known  in  a 
siege,  and  also  were  the  object  fixed 
at  a  ship.  To  judge  distance  ac- 
curately is  one  of  the  subjects  in 
which  an  artillery  officer  8«>uld  be 
a  proficient,  and  thus  the  objection 
is  not  a  serious  one. 

That  some  vent-pieces  have  been 
blown  avray  is  a  &ct.  But  whether 
these  accidents  were  entirely  due  to 
the  defect  of  the  gun  is  a  very  doubt- 
ful question.  If  the  breech  screw  is  not 
tightiy  screwed  np  an  accident  will 
happen;  but  even  granting  that 
sometimes  such  a  case  may  occur,  ano- 
ther breech-piece  can  be  substituted. 
In  the  old  field-pieces  the  spunge 
and  rammer,  as  well  as  a  gunner's 
arms,  were  sometimes  blown  away; 
and  this  is  a  result  which  may  hap- 
pen with  aU  muzzle-loaders,  so  that 
the  defect  in  the  Armstrong  breech- 
pieco  is  not  fiital  to  the  gun,  even  if 
there  really  be  a  serious  defect, 
which  is  not  a  certainty.  Still  it 
must  be  admitted  that  this  is  a 
question  which  demands  the  most 
Bearching  investigation ;  for  if  it  be 
shown  that  even  with  every  precau- 
tion a  breech-piece  is  still  liable  to 
be  blown  away,  no  time  should  be 
lost  in  supplying  a  remedy  for  this 
defect  in  tib«  weapon. 

That  the  gun  from  the  principle 
of  its  conslruction,  must  be  short^ 
lived,  is  scarcely  borne  out  by  the 
fact,  that  at  Shoeburyness  an  Arm- 
strong gun  was  fired  over  t,ooo 
times,  and  veas  then  as  serviceable  as 
on  the  first  discharge. 

The  statement  that  some  of  the 
lead-covered  shot  sometimes  '  strip ' 
appears  also  to  have  a  foimdation  in 
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&ct;  but  because  one  or  two  haye 
done  80,  the  whole  gtm  and  projec- 
tile ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  widely 
condemned. 

The  remaining  objections  are 
comparatively  trifling,  and  merely 
serve  to  show  that  although  we  may 
have  a  very  wonderful  weapon,  the 
lightness,  range,  and  accuracy  of 
which  is  almost  unrivalled,  still  we 
have  not  as  yet  an  entirely  perfect 
gun,  and  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  we  never  shall  have  one  without 
some  defects.  We  may,  however,  con- 
gratulate ourselves  on  possessing  an 
arm  which  is  undoubtedly  supe- 
rior to  those  which  have  hitherto 
gained  us  our  battles,  and  we  may 
mirly  conclude  is  also  better  than 
any  possessed  by  other  nations. 
Yet,  whilst  we  are  thus  satisfied,  it 
is  painful  to  reflect  that  even 
amongst  the  most  civilized  nations 
there  appears  but  one  method  by 
which  disputes  must  be  finally  dis- 
posed of,  and  this  is  by  slaughter  and 
the  exertion  of  brute  force.  Indi- 
viduals have  now  advanced  beyond 
this  state  of  aflairs,  and  two  men 
who,  having  a  difference  of  opinion, 
proceed  to  settie  it  by  means  of  an 
appeal  to  fists,  or,  what  is  fiir  worse, 
by  the  aid  of  the  knife  or  revolver, 
are  regarded  by  society  as  ruffians 
and  law  breakers.  Yet  when  the 
rulers  of  nations  dispute  and  fiEdl  to 
arrange  their  quarrels,  then  men 
fight  by  thousands,  and  slay  by 
hundreds.  Surely  a  singular  ano- 
maly is  this  trial  by  battie. 

Whilst,  however,  these  conditions 
exist,  it  becomes  us  to  be  ready  to 
fight  and  to  be  so  anned  that  we 
need  fear  no  assailant  As  long, 
however,  as  Englishmen  remain 
true  to  themselves  and  to  their 
countiy,  and  with  the  Enfield  rifle 
for  our  regulars  and  volunteers,  and 
the  Armstrong  gun  for  the  artillery, 
we  may  be  perfectly  satisfied  Uiat  no 
foe  will  be  able  to  molest  us  wil^ 
impunity,  and  those  opposed  to  us 
will  soon  discover  the  merits  of  that 
new  arm  of  which  we  have  endea- 
voured to  give  a  sketoh. 

Since  the  adoption  into  the  service 


of  the  Armstrong  gun,  ahnost  an 
entire  revolution  has  taken  place  in. 
the  conditions  affecting  naval  com- 
bats, or  those  between  forte  and 
ships.  This  has  been  caused  by  tJie 
introduction  of  ships  in  armour. 

The  experimente  carried  on  during 
the  last  few  years  have  proved  that 
a  ship  can  be  so  protected  by  iron 
plates  as  to  render  her  invulnerable 
to  shells,  and  only  to  be  penetrated 
by  the  heaviest  shot,  which  must  be 
fired  with  the  highest  velocities.  To 
endeavour  to  destroy  an  iron-plated 
vessel  by  means  of  an  average  Aim- 
strong  gun,  would  be  as  futile  as 
to  assail  a  rhinoceros  with  a  pea* 
shooter. 

The  only  means  by  which  these 
iron  plates  can  be  penetrated  is  by 
giving  to  a  shot  an  enoimous  velo- 
city, a  quality  which  cannot  easily 
be  imparted  to  an  Armstiong  or  to 
any  otiber  elongated  shot  Hence  it 
appears  that  some  other  arm  is  now 
requisite  to  prevent  an  iron-plated 
vessel  from  defying  all  projectues. 

The  question  resolves  itself  into 
a  relative  one  between  guns  and 
plates,  viz.  :~Can  guns  be  construct- 
ed of  such  a  size  and  strength  as  to 
throw  a  shot  heavy  enough  to  break 
a  plate,  or  with  velocity  enough  to 
penetrate  it?  or  can  we  go  on  in- 
creasing the  thickness  of  tiie  plattt, 
and  yet  retain  floating  power  for  the 
ship,  until  we  get  beyond  the  limit 
in  size  to  which  guns  can  attain, 
and  yet  be  handled  by  oxdinaiy 
means? 

The  late  practical  experimente 
between  the  '  Menimac '  and '  Moni- 
tor' have  drawn  considerable  atten- 
tion to  this  subject,  although  no- 
thing new  has  been  brought  to 
light  thereby,  or  any  question  solved 
which  had  not  abnsady  been  so  at 
Shoeburyness.  Yet  the  facte  are 
brought  forward  more  prominently 
than  hitherto,  and  another  problem, 
therefore,  remains  to  be  solved,  and 
another  prize  to  be  gained  by  that 
individual  who  shall  oonstinict  a  gun 
able  to  penetrate  any  iron  plates  with 
which  a  ship  can  be  coated. 
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AMONG  other  adyantages  which 
attend  a  residence  in  tiie  '  Eter- 
nal City/  may  be  reckoned  the 
rapidity  with  which  an  agreeable 
acquaintance  among  onr  brother 
ahens  is  cnltivated.  Whether  it  is 
that  the  'gmual  current'  of  the 
English  8oS,  too  often  frozen  in 
more  northern  latitudes,  thaws 
xmder  the  influence  of  an  Italian 
sky,  or  whether  a  sort  of  sesthetical 
'  fellow  fSeeling  makes  us  wondrous 
kind'  there,  I  cannot  say,  but  this 
I  know,  that  with  a  few  introduc- 
tions, a  proper  respect  for  the  letter 
H,  and  a  decent  studio  to  receive 
his  patrons  in,  no  artist  need  lack 
friends  in  Bome. 

Not  that  Mfficenas  stalks  about 
now  as  in  the  Augustan— ay,  and 
in  the  Georgian  age,  warping  this 
and  that  young  judgment  in  the 
sunshine  of  his  lordly  patronage. 
In  these  days  our  young  Constables 
can  paint  by  the  light  of  Nature, 
and  without  the  fear  of  Sir  George 
Beaumont  before  their  eyes. 

As  I  left  young  Stippler's  rooms 
the  other  day  in  a  cloud  of  fragrant 
Latakia,  I  could  not  help  contrast- 
ing the  youth's  position  with  that 
which  his  Mher  might  have  held 
if  be  had  taken  to  canYSS  instead 
of  the  more  mx)fitable  tape  and 
bobbin  line.  There  was  an  art  of 
the  last  generation  with  its  hacknied 
themes — ^its  gods  and  graces— its 
servile  dedications — its  t^yisms — 
ite  conventionalities,  and  now  we  have 
the  art  of  Young  England,  whose 
real  patron  is  the  pubUc,  and  whose 
only  Key  to  &me  is  individual  merit. 
I  say,  I  thought  of  this  honest 
student,  rising  from  his  pipe  and 
beer,  to  work  with  unaffected,  simple 

geasure,  and  then  remembeied  poor 
aydon  puzzling  over  Homer  with 
a  leodoon,  in  order  to  paint  a  Greek 
head,  whOe  the  duns  were  knocking 
at  his  door— and  felt  glad  that  the 
grand  school,  with  all  its  pedantry 
and  absurdities,  had  passed  away, 
and  that  a  genius  need  no  longer 
starve  in  a  garret  because  his  verses 
are  not  decasyllabic,  or  his  picture 
less  than  twelve  feet  square. 


Tes,  your  modem  connoisseurs 
look  kindly  on  their  artistic  bre- 
thren in  Rome,  and  are  glad  to  base 
their  opinions  of  form  and  colour 
on  the  latest  oracle  from  the  OEtf^ 
Hellenico.  Thus  a  deal  of  pleasant 
intercourse  takes  place  between  the 
tourists  and  nous  autres ;  and  such 
of  us  who  are  inclined  to  accept  it, 
need  never  wait  long  for  an  invita- 
tion to  picnics,  balls,  and  concerts. 
Much  precious  time  may  be  wasted 
(or  shall  I  say  employed?)  very  plea- 
santly in  these  amusements.  An 
excursion  to  Tivoli  or  Ostia,  an 
afternoon's  wtdk  with  Her  in  the 
Pamflli  Dona  Gardens,  or  an  evening 
hop  in  the  Via  Babuino,  are  all  so 
many  digressions  from  the  path  of 
duty  which  my  fellow-workers  will 
do  well  generally  to  avoid,  but  per- 
haps better  occasionally  to  follow. 
We  know  the  old  proverb  about  the 
stultifying  effects  which  all  work 
and  no  play  will  have  in  time  on 
our  young  friend  Jack,  and  I  think 
an  axt-studenfs  life  in  Bome  may 
be  very  pleasantly  divided  between 
the  two  occupations.  When  a  man 
takes  Time  by  the  forelock,  he  need 
not  lose  his  breath  in  running  to 
keep  up  with  that  allegorical  per- 
sonage. By  six  o'clock  on  a  sum- 
mer's morning  break&st  is  over  at 
the  '  Hellenico,'  and  half  the  studios 
in  Rome  are  occupied.  Our  friends 
have  got  four  hours'  start  of  London 
gentlemen,  and,  in  consequence,  are 
entitled  to  lay  aside  their  mahl- 
Bticks  earlier  in  the  afternoon.  Ah, 
those  beautifcd  April  mornings  in 
Rome,  when  a  perfrime  of  rose- 
mary hangs  on  the  air  in  the  gar- 
dens— when  the  anemones  are  in 
full  bloom,  and  the  orchid  buds 
beginning  to  peep  I  There  is  snow 
still  lingering  on  the  distant  hills, 
but  the  sun  is  bright  and  cheerfal, 
and  as  you  walk  on  the  Pincian, 
what  a  noble  view  of  the  city  be- 
neath, with  its  domes  and  palaces, 
its  tortuous  streets  and  purple 
shadows!  Here  you  may  see  St 
Peter's  at  its  fall  height,  and  to  the 
right  the  overgrown  palace  which 
shoulders  it.     The   Castle  of  St 
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Angolo,  with  its  great  winged  statae, 
lies  on  the  road,  and  from  its  base, 
where  the  Tiber  roUs  lazily  along, 
yon  may  trace  the  old  river's  valley 
below  the  wooded  heights  of  Monte 
Mario,  far  away  to  Soracte  and  the 
Apennines. 

Such  is  the  lovely  prospect  which 
Messieurs  Jules  and  Henri,  stu- 
dents of  the  French  Academy,  have 
before  them,  when  they  choose  to 
stroll  in  the  gardens  of  the  Villa 
Medici — their  own  residence — se- 
cured to  tiiem  by  the  good  offices  of 
'  The  Little  Corporal/  No  wander 
Vandyke  Brown  grumbles  as  he 
looks  at  the  grand  old  palace  with 
its  ample  accommodation,  and  hears 
with  something  like  envy  of  the 
liberal  allowance  to  .its  pension- 
naires.  When  has  England  done 
the  like  of  this  in  the  cause  of  art? 
When  our  Boyal  Academy  sends  one, 
tiie  French  Government  commissions 
tmnty  young  aspirants  to  work  in 
Eome,  and  while  they  are  hving 
like  princes  on  Monte  Pincio,  we 
meet  for  our  studies  in  a  garret* 

I  say  garret,  for  it  is  on  a  terzo 
piano  in  a  HtUo  back  lane  where 
we  younger  representatives  of 
British  art  in  Bome  are  wont  to 
assemble,  after  discussing  their  caf6 
news  and  'Scelti'  cigars  at  the 
Hellenico. 

Here  may  be  seen  Mr.  Chalker, 
whose  studies  from  the  'antique' 
gained  him  much  credit  in  TraMgar 
Squara  By  Ms  side  sit  Gloudesley 
Stumper,  renowned  for  his  atmo- 
spheric effects,  and  Flaker  White, 
who  lays  on  his  'high  lights'  so 
carefaUy.  Here,  too,  is  Scampring, 
who  dashes  off  his  sketeh  in  a  single 
evening  with  such  rapidily,  that  it 

*  Let  mtt  not,  howevor,  allude  disrespect- 
fully to  that  humble  atelier,  where  I  have 
spent  80  nuuiy  happy  evenings,  or  forget  to 
Acknowledge,  with  hearty  thanks,  the  pri- 
vate generosity  which  eatablished  it.  Many 
years  ago  some  English  residents,  ashamed, 
I  suppose,  that  no  opportunity  should  be 
offered  to  their  young  ccmpatiiots  of  study- 
ing from  '  the  figure '  in  Rome,  raised  by 
subscription  a  fund,  the  interest  of  which  is 
just  sufficient  to  cover  the  rent  of  the 
studio  in  question,  and  to  pay  for  the  hire 
of  models  during  the  season.  A  small 
library  forms  part  of  the  little  establish- 
ment, and  is  acceaiibU  to  all  English 
visiton. 


becomes  imneoessary  for  him  to  at- 
tend the  Academy  on  the  other  five 
nights  of  the  week ;  and  Glumford, 
the  great  amateur,  who  covers  up 
his  work  when  professional  geptle- 
men  approach,  for  fear  of  inraiiiag 
them  with  envy.  Daubney  ulase, 
too,  saunters  in  and  makes  critical 
remarks,  thrusting  his  hands  in  his 
pockets  with  the  air  of  a  man  who 
has  finished  his  'coniculum,'  and 
can  afford  te  patronize  his  younger 
brethren. 

The  choice  of  attitude  for  the 
model,  or,  as  it  is  technicimy  called, 
the '  pose,'  is  left  by  the  rules  of  1^ 
Academy  to  the 'taste  of  the  students, 
who  claim  in  rotation  the  piivU^ge 
of  setting  the  figure,  and  one  even* 
ing  a  dimculty  arose  in  conaequenoD 
of  the  absence  of  an  artist. 

'  I  say,  whose  turn  is  it  to-night?' 
asks  Chalker. 

'  Why  Tontingham's,  but  he  isn't 
here,'  cries  some  one. 

'  Well,  never  mind,  let  somebody 
take  his  place,'  says  Mr.  C,  good- 
humouredly.  '  Perhaps  Mr.  Stumper 
will  oblige.' 

'  Beally,'  answered  that  gentle- 
man, '  I  don't  exactly  know  what 
to  suggest  Let  me  see — we  had 
the  AfisasHin  last  week ;  suppose  we 
try  Adam  before  the  EalL  The 
character  is  simple,  and  shows  the 
extremities.' 

'  Well,  if  you  air  going  to  'ave  a 
bibUcaJ  subjick,'  interposes  Mr. 
Gadmyon  Linseed,  '  I  vote  for  Cain 
in  the  hact  of  slaying  Abel.  It's 
grand  in  houtUne,  and  dev^ops  the 
biceps.' 

*  Wo,  that  won't  do,'  retorts  Mr. 
Chalker.  '  Look  at  the  fellow's  arm. 
After  all,  there's  nothing  like  Ihe 
quiet  dignity  of  the  antiqua  I'll 
tell  you  what,  he  wouldn't  make 
a  bad  Antinous.  Pst!  Giuseppe! 
Abbassa  la  testa  1  so — ^whatdoyou 
tliink  of  that,  gentlemen  ?' 

There  was  a  murmur  of  dissent. 
'  Don't  see  the  "  Iliacus  intemus/' ' 
said  one. 

*  There's  an  awkward  high  light 
in  the  clavicular  foss®,'  cried  another. 

'  Won't  do,  hay  ?  Want  moie 
action  ?'  asks  the  persevering  Gad- 
myon. '  Then  what  d'ye  say  to  the 
Jxiyokune,  and  roll  up  soime  towels 
for  the  serpents?' 
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A  roKT  of  laughter  gieeted  this 
BQggestion.  Poor  Cadmyon  looked 
creBttftUen. 

'Come,  come  now;  bnmneBB  is 
business/  lemarked  Mr.  Ghalkw, 
'  hang  it,  you  know,  we  must  have 
aomeOiing.' 

'  Try  Ajax  deftring  the  lightning/ 
said  Scampring.  And  thereupon 
the  honest  model,  who  is  in  the 
pork  and  sausage  line  of  business 
during  eight  hours  of  the  day,  and 
accommodates  himself  to  any  posi- 
tkxi  or  character,  from  a  Pifferaro 
up  to  Agamemnon,  king  of  men, 
on  receiving  his  instructions,  imme- 
diately bent  back  his  body,  expanded 
his  chest,  throw  down  his  arms,  and 
stared  horribly  at  the  oeUing,  with 
the  expression  of  a  maniac  whose 
lucid  intervals  are  very  race.  In 
about  five  minutes,  however,  he 
discovered  that  the  gaslight  made 
his  head  ache  (and  no  wonder,  under 
the  circumstances).  So  '  igax '  was 
given  up,  and  the  poor  man  sat 
down  again. 

'  What  is  to  be  done?'  asked 
Chalker,  in  despair.  *  Will  you 
give  the  pose,  Mr.  Linseed?' 

'  Oh,  blow  the  pose!'  at  length 
rejoined  that  gentleman.  '  Why 
not  draw  him  as  he  sits  now?' 

And  as  Giuseppe  had  thrown 
himself  carelessly  on  his  mattress, 
of  course  the  attitude  was  better 
than  any  he  had  yet  assumed.  So 
it  was  agreed  that  he  ahould  remain 
where  he  was,  and  to  work  we  all 
went.  I  recognized  the  pork  butcher 
next  year  in  various  pictures  on  the 
Academy  walls,  as  'Prometheus 
Bound/  with  the  ingenious  addition 
of  a  chain ;  as  '  Narcissus/  with  the 
approiolate  brook,  and  as  '  Evening 
Bapose,'  in  which  our  friend  ap- 
X)eared  as  a  shepherd,  with  a  crook, 
and  in  goatskin  breeches. 

'  After  all,  there's  nothing  like 
Nature,'  remarked  Mr.  Stumper,  as 
he  prepared  some  paper  for  his 
drawing.  '  What  a  torso  the  fellow 
has!  I've  a  great  mind  to  make  a 
separate  study  of  the  back.  Hallo ! 
are  you  going  to  do  him  in  oil,  Mr. 
Linseed?' 

'  No  study  of  the  yewman  fonn/ 
replied  that  gentleman,  '  is  perfect 
without  oolour-^reek'leot  that,  Mr. 
Stumper.    How  can  you  expect  to 


give  all  the  delixies,  the  subbtelties 
(as  Mr.  Buskin  calls  'em)  of  flesh 
tones  without  colour  ?  When  I  look 
at  that  beVful  fonn — ^what  do  I  see  ? 
Ay,  you  may  stare,  gentlemen,  but 
I  repeat,  what  do  I  see  ?' 

'  Why,  a  sausage-maker  to  be 
sure/  said  Wagsby  (the  wit  of  the 
cafe),  who  had  just  come  in. 

*  Never  mind  what  he  is,  Mr.  W./ 
retorted  our  lecturer,  oontemptu* 
ously.  '  I  say,  when  I  look  at  that 
there  bew'ful  form,  I  don't  see  a 
hard  chalk  outline  with  a  lot  of 
black  lines  crossed  fdl  over  it  for 
shadow.  No;  /see colour — colour/ 
repeated  Mr.  Linseed,  growing  warm 
with  eloquence.  '  Colour,  ennobling 
and  vivifying  the  nafral  elements 
of  yewinan  liife,  tinging  and  shaping 
than  into  one  grand,  mysteeryus, 
subbtel  'armony.  '£ad  a  Httle  more 
to  the  right,  if  you  please — ^tell  him, 
somebody  I  thafs  it'  And  here 
Mr.  Linseed,  turning  up  his  coat- 
sleeves,  and  displaying  a  pair  of 
once  white  wristbands,  decorated 
with  elaborate  links,  oommenoed 
his  work. 

'  Goiddn't  the  model  be  told  not 
to  wash  his  hands  ?'  asks  Perugin 
Smith,  the  pne-Baphaehte.  'For 
my  iwrt  I  don't  see  the  least  use 
in  painting  firom  a  figure  so  terribly 
clean.  Dirt  is  natural  to  the  Italian 
nation,  and  you'll  never  paant  a 
Contadino  properly  unless  you  paint 
him  dirty/ 

'  You  can  always  liave  him  as 
dirty  as  you  like  in  your  own  studio/ 
imswered  the  satirical  Wagsby. 
'  You  had  better  tell  him  not  to 
use  soap  and  water  the  next  time 
he  comes  to  you.  I  dare  say  he 
wouldn't  mind  foregoing  the  luxury 
for  a  paul  or  so  extro.  Hillo !  whaf  s 
the  row  ?' 

Just  at  that  instant  we  beard  a 
smart  pop  and  whizz.  Up  juAped 
the  model  from  his  seat  vrith  a 
sudden  yell  and  an  'accidentel' 
Some  one  had  been  'fixing'  his 
drawing  with  steam,  and  had  lefk  the 
boiling  kettle  with  a  lump  of  clay 
stuck  over  the  spout  This  ftml 
plug  had  been  blown  off,  and  had 
hit  poor  Giuseppe  somewhere  in 
the  dorsal  region.  He  execrated  at 
first  the  kettle  and  the  steam  and 
the  unlucky  wighf  s   carelessness. 
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but  finding  himself  after  all  not 
hnrt^  his  anger  abated,  and  at  last 
he  joined  heartily  in  the  laugh, 
which,  by  this  time,  was  universal. 
To  say  the  truth,  the  incident  inter- 
fered sadly  with  our  work  that  even- 
ing, for  the  Anglo-Eoman  artists 
are  of  a  joviaL  turn,  and  can  be 
moved  to  mirm  at  the  shortest 
notice.  It  is  we  workers  in  sober 
England  who  sigh  over  our  gesso 
in  gloomy  Soho,  but  in  Italy,  with 
a  bright  blue  sky  overhead,  and  all 
natu^  gmiliTig  around,  rtsum  tenea- 
tis  amid  f 

Our  little  colony  on  the  banks  of 
the  -  Tiber  enjoys,  I  think,  an  easy 
lot,  an  easy  hfe.  There  are,  of 
course,  exceptions,  like  old  Scumble- 
ton,  who  1^  been  in  his  studio 
every  morning  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  Grinder,  who  has  copied 
every  picture  of  note  in  Eome  at 
least  a  dozen  times ;  but  the  minority 
of  our  friends  take  their  pleasure, 
chat  over  their  modest  dinner 
at  the  Grubbioni  Bestaurant,  and 
smoke  their  pipes  afterwards  in 
perfect  ease  and  contentment  When 
one  of  them  gets  a  commission,  he 
executes  it,  and  exchanges  the  price 
thereof  for  food  and  raiment  Then 
he  lives  on  the  &t  of  the  land ;  on 
wild  boar  and  porcupine,  triglie  and 
beccafid,  ponzm  and  babba,  ervioto, 
which  gladdeneth  the  heart  of  man, 
and  Florence  oil  to  make  him  of  a 
cheerful  countenance.  And  when 
the  money  is  spent,  and  his  coat  is 
getting  seedy,  he  returns  to  his 
work,  sits  down  again  to  his  mac- 
caroni  and  homely  wine,  eats  and 
drinks,  and  is  thankful.  Happy, 
happy  fellows ! 

Among  other  national  predilec- 
tions to  which  as  an  Englishman 
I  plead  guilty,  is  a  wea&ess  for 
souchong,  which,  to  my  mind,  is  a 
gTea#  luxury  in  a  land  where  soda 
water  is  almost  unknown  and  Bass's 
pale  ale  ia  five  and  sixpence  the 
quart.  Perhaps  the  best  brew  in 
Bome  of  that  domestic  beverage  was 
to  be  found  at  Lady  Prism's  rooms 
in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  and  as  she 
is  a  very  amusLQg  person,  and  a 
thorough-paced  gossip,  I  frequently 
found  myself  nibbling  her  ladyship's 
toast  and  enjoying  her  amiable  so- 
ciety.    It  was  here  that  I  often 


had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mis. 
Widgeon,  the  celebrated  sculptor  (or 
rather  sovlptress,  as  I  believe  Mr. 
Idndley  Murray  hath  it).  She  used 
to  give  lessons  in  wax-modelling  to 
young  ladies  residing  in  Bome,  and 
very  clever  her  works  are  considered, 
I  betieve. 

Doubts  have  been  entertained  as 
to  the  profession  and  caUing  of  'Mi, 
Widgeon,  now  deceased.  Some 
people  suppose  him  to  have  been 
professor  of  the  caligraphic  art,  and, 
as  such,  to  have  embellished  the 
copybooks  of  some  of  the  most  aris- 
tocratic youth  in  England.  Others 
incline  to  the  belief  that  he  was  a 
pastrycook  and  confectioner,  with 
an  exclusively  genteel  connection  in 
our  metropolis,  and  that  it  was  in 
superintending  the  designs  of  pie- 
crust that  l&s.  Widgeon's  genius 
first  developed  itself,  and  thus  in- 
duced her  to  follow  up  the  study  of 
that  art  in  which  she  has  since  be- 
come so  justiy  celebrated.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  it  is  very  well  known  that 
she  first  embraced  her  present  call- 
ing in  direct  opposition  to  the  wishes 
of  her  friends,  who  now  move,  as 
she  herself  explains,  in  the  very  first 
circles  of  society ;  and  though  fiunily 
circumstances  have  rendered  it  ne- 
cessary to  work  for  her  living,  she 
never,  to  quote  her  own  words,  for- 
gets the  Lady  in  the  Artist 

'  My  first  essays,  Mr.  Easel,'  she 
would  say,  *  were  tiiose  of  an  ama- 
teur. My  late  beloved  parent  was 
very  intimate  atFlammington  Park, 
the  seat  of  the  lamented  Viscount 
Fudgemore,  where  there  is,  as  you 
doubtless  Imow,  a  magnificent  col- 
lection of  works  of  art  Whenever 
I  accompanied  my  fiither  there  I 
used  to  copy  the  Bembrandts  in  the 
gall^  with  Galpin's  patent  broad 
pencils  on  glazea  Bath  post  letter 
paper,  and  got  great  sohdity  of  df- 
lect  in  that  way,  I  assure  you.  I 
have  some  of  those  early  works  of 
mine  still,  and  though  i)erhaps  I 
ought  not  to  say  so,  have  been  o&red 
really  immense  sums  for  them.  But 
no,  I  say — ^I  am  a  sculptress,  not  a 
painter;  and  besides, you  know, Mr. 
Easel,  though  they  were  done  so 
long  ago,  and  the  lead,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  has  got  rubbed  a  good  deal, 
whidi  gives  them  rather  a  cloudy 
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appearance,  still,  as  reminiscences, 
they  are  to  me  invaluable  ( — a  little 
more  sugar,  if  you  please,  Lady 
Prism — ).  An  accident,  however — 
and  it  only  shows,  Mr.  Easel,  on 
what  slight  threads  may  hang  the 
issue  of  one's  fete— an  accident  led 
me  to  turn  my  attention  to  another 
branch  of  art.  We  always  had  hot 
roUsfor  breakfast  at  Flammington, 
and  after  the  conclusion  of  that  meal 
I  was  in  the  habit,  as  children  often 
are  (I  have  observed,  and  endea- 
voured to  check  it  in  my  pupils) — I 
was  in  the  habit  of  workmg  up  the 
lumps  of  new  bread  into  seals  and 
various  other  forms,  under  cover  of 
the  table-cloth.  One  morning  Lord 
Fudgemore  observed  it,  and  Qiough 
he  was  justly  displeased  at  the  mess 
I  had  made  (I  think  there  must 
have  be^  at  least  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  bread-crumbs  under  the 
table),  still  his  lordship — and  I  am 
always  proud  to  own  it--commended 
my  ingenuity,  and  gave  me  great 
encouragement — (may  I  trouble  you 
for  the  mufBus,  Mr.  Easel  ?)  "Why 
don't  you  try  to  model  in  wax,  my 
dear?"  said  he;  and  soon  after  he 
was  good  enough  to  send  up  to  town 
for  a  box  of  modelling  tools  and  a 
hogshead  of  the  best  spermaceti.  It 
was  not  quite  the  right  sort,  to  be 
sure,  but  it  did  very  well  to  begin 
upon;  and  in  less  than  twelve 
months  I  had  made  immense  pro- 
gress. 

'  But  I  was  only  an  amateur  then,' 
continued  Mrs.  Widgeon, '  though  I 
trust  I  may  say  without  vanity,  a 
very  talented  one.  Li  later  years  I 
have  had  almost  unprecedented  suc- 
cess, and  my  ch^s-cTosuvre  have  been 
greatly  in  request  among  the  nobi- 
lity and  higher  class  of  gentry  in 
England.  Not  that  /  put  myself  in 
their  way.  No:  there  are  artists 
here,  Mr.  Easel,  I  regret  to  say,  who 
court  patronage.  /  never  do.  On 
the  contrary,  the  universal  complaint 
is,  that  it  is  most  difficult  to  get  me 
to  part  with  my  works.' 

The  honest  lady  used  generally  to 
prolong  her  chat  till  past  eleven,  and 
when  she  does  begin  I  defy  mortal 
man  to  stop  her ;  but  on  the  evening 
in  question  Lady  Prism  had  pro- 
mised to  take  me  to  the  Walsmg- 
hams'  hop,  by  way  of  introduction 
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to  that  delightful  femily,  and  so  be- 
fore lo  P.M.  Mrs.  Widgeon  was  de- 
posited, I  am  thankful  to  say,  at  the 
door  of  her  casetta,  and  we  were 
trundling  on  to  the  Via  Britannica. 

A  private  ball  in  Home  is  much 
like  a  private  ball  anywhere  else, 
except  that  there  is  perhaps  more  of 
what  Mrs,  Widgeon  was  in  the  habit 
of  calling  lazy-alley  about  the  enter- 
tainment there  than  in  Mayfeir. 
A  good  sprinkling  of  the  Italian 
nobility  is  another  distinctive  fea- 
ture, and  lends,  in  some  eyes,  addi- 
tional grace  to  the  festive  scene. 
But  perhaps  the  chief  advantage 
which  it  offers  is  the  opportunity  of 
dancing  given  to  unfortunate  gen- 
tlemen who,  like  myself,  are  usually 
obliged  to  look  on  at  the  pastime 
after  investing  half  a  sovereign  per 
night  in  cabs  and  gloves  on  such 
occasions  during  a  London  season. 

You  see,  dancing  men  are  at  a 
premium  in  the  Eternal  City.  By 
fer  the  greater  proportion  of  male 
visitors  are  fo^es,  and  as  for  the 
young  artists,  with  a  few  honourable 
exceptions,  such  as  J.  Easel,  Esq., 
your  humble  servant  and  mysefr, 
they  have  no  more  idea  of  Terpsi- 
chorean  ei^oyment  than  his  Holiness 
at  the  Vatican.  As  for  that  young 
muff,  Paynes  Grey,  who  floimdered 
through  B,  poker,  as  he  calls  it,  with 
little  Miss  Petworth  (she  dances  a 
merveille  herself),  I  declare  I  could 
have  throttled  him  in  his  white 
choker,  which  nearly  did  so  without 
farther  assistance,  for  his  awk- 
wardness. 

For  my  part,  I  have  not  danced 
much  since  I  left  school ;  but,  upon 
my  word,  though  I  enter  into  the 
sport  with  the  greatest  zest  and  en- 
thusiasm at  the  time,  and  do  not  ex- 
pect, hke  Mrs.  TiUotson  Shye,  the 
curate's  wife,  that  the  floor  will  give 
way  and  precipitate  me  down  to  the 
basement  for  my  wickedness,  still  I 
must  say  that  I  generally  wake  the 
next  morning  witii  a  sort  of  dismal 
conviction  that  I  have  been  making 
an  ass  of  myself  the  night  before. 
What  pleasure  can  there  be,  I  ask, 
in  temporarily  becoming  a  kind  of 
human  teetotum,  and  spiiming  over 
deal  boards  or  glazed  calico  until 
one  IB  ready  to  drop  with  fetigue  and 
giddiness?     And  yet  there  is  Joe 
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Pufferall — ^whoae  wind  I  know  is  not 
particularly  good,  having  raced  with 
him  scores  of  times  round  the  Green 
at  Eastminater — there  is  Joe  Pnf- 
forall,!  say,  gasping  for  breath,  with 
a  red  faeo,  a  reeling  head,  a  limp 
shirtcolkr,  and  draggled  tie,  vowing 
that  it  is  a '  delaighiful  goUope,'  and 
imploring  his  partner  (the  hypo- 
crite)— who  also  looks  rather  damp 
and  exhausted — just  to  have  one 
turn  more. 

I  suppose  it  is  all  right.  It  ts 
fan  to  cut  in  and  bamp  up  against 
the  conceited  rascal  who  took  away 
your  partner  for  the  last  valse.  The 
mistakes  which  you  make  in  the 
Lancers  are  amusing,  at  least  to  by- 
standers, and  besides  it  is  fine  exer- 
cise for  the  dear  girls  after  sitting 
in  tibeir  carriages  all  day ;  for  tliough 
the  gentle  creatures  are  afraid  to 
walk  a  couple  of  miles  before  bleak- 
est, they  don't  object  to  slide  over 
that  distance  after  supper ;  and  for 
health,  exercise  is  every  tiling,  as  Dr. 
Glibb  has  often  assured  us. 

There  is  old  M'Tinsel,  indefati- 
gable in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure, 
making  his  way  up  to  Mrs.  Somerset 
Ajax  through  the  httle  crowd  of 
Italian  noblesse  by  which  that  exr 
ceUent  lady  is  usually  surrounded. 
*Chi  e — quel'  vecchio?'  whispers 
Count  Pannolino  to  one  of  his  friends 
as  M'T.  leads*  her  off  to  the  quadrille. 

'II  Marchese  TinaiUi — Milor  di 
Londra,'  answers  Sig.  Antonio,  who 
is  studying  the  Ei]^lish  language, 
and  who  fimdy  beheves  Mac  to  be 
an  abbreviation  for  marquis.  '  Da 
vcroT  says  the  count    *  E  la  si- 

gnora *  and  then  they  begin  to 

whisper.  'Mache!  che!  chel'  cries 
the  other  in  reply,  and  they  both 
fall  a  laughing  at  the  notion. 

Mrs.  M*T.  has  not  yet  arrived, 
having  engaged  herself  previously 
to  go  to  a  public  concert  near  the 
Piazza  Navona,  and  a  conversazione 
in  the  Via  Babuino.  I  think,  if  there 
were  twenty  parties  the  same  night 
in  liome,  ihis  indefatigable  womaa 
would  contrive  to  attend  them  all. 
She  goes  home  l)etween  each  enter- 
tainment— they  do  say  to  resuscitate 
the  bloom  on  her  cheeks,  but  that  I 
really  believe  to  be  a  base  calunmy ; 
otherwise,  what  on  earth  would  be 
the  advantage  in  using  tho '  Patent- 


permanent^roseate-vademeoum,*  or 
'  Circassian  toiletto  eilixir,'  sold,  ae 
we  all  Imow,  at  the  modeanvte  price 
of  four  and  ninepence  the  bottle,  of 
in  larger  flasks,  containing  half  a 
pint,  seven  and  six?  Poor  thing! 
What  a  life  she  must  lead  with  that 
witless  old  Cockney  dandy  her  hus- 
band, who,  by  all  accounts,  must  be 
a  sadly  disposed  person,  even  now, 
though  women  laugh  at  him  and  he 
gets  his  hair  from  the  Bnrhngton 
Arcade.  It  does  one  good,  after  all, 
to  look  at  a  venerable  padded  world- 
ling like  this  figuring  away  in  a 
quadiille,  and  skipping  from  side  to 
fflde,  as  fast  as  his  corns  will  permit* 
You  may  laugh  if  you  will,  but  it  ia 
a  good  moral  lesson  to  look  at  himi 
and  think  what  a  life  he  has  led. 
Sent  to  Eton  at  fourteen,  where  he 
showed  much  profidenoy  in  crioket, 
aiHl  displayed  an  early  taste  for 
waistcoats — ^to  Oxford,  where  he  cul- 
tivated that  excellent  judgment  of 
port  for  which  he  has  since  become 
so  celebrated — ^into  the  militia,  in 
which  service  he  rose  to  the  rank  of 
captain,  and  distinguished  himself 
brilliantly  on  several  review  days — 
can  we  wonder  that  when  at  length 
he  succeeded  to  the  family  estate  ha 
became  ennuye  of  a  conntzy  life,  and 
that  Skiphlint  Hall  is  let  for  ten 
months  in  the  year? 

M'T.  rises  at  the  convenient  hofor 
of  1 1  A.M .,  takes  his  chocolate,  and 
toddles  down  to  the  banker's  to  look 
at  the '  Times/  which,I  will  do  him 
the  jufitico  to  say,  he  usually  reads 
right  through,  aidvertisements  and 
all,  every  morning.  Then  he  repairs 
to  Guttler's  for  lunch.  That  repast 
concluded,  he  looks  in  at  Pellegrini's 
to  examine  the  list  of  arrivals,  or 
adjourns  to  the  club  for  a  cigar, 
which  carries  liim  on  till  four  in  the 
afternoon,  when  the  carriage  ia  or- 
dered, and  he  joins  madame  to  moke 
calls  or  for  a  drive  on  the  Pinciaii 
until  dinner  time.  The  rest  of  the 
evening  is  generally  devoted  to  re- 
laxation after  the  fotigncB  of  the 
day,  and  if  there  is  an  aeoesBible 
ball,  concert,  conversazione,  or  tea 
fight  within  two.  miles  of  thePioEssa 
d'lnghilterra,  ten  to  one  you  will 
meet  there  Morgan  M'Tii^,  Esq., 
in  excellent  spirits,  and  his  aoona* 
tomed  stays. 
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:^ezt  to  M'Tinsel,  I  think  the 
Count  Yon  Schlupfenschleideii  at- 
tracts the  most  attention  of  by- 
standers by  his  extraordinary  capers 
in  tiie '  Lancers.'    I  wonder  by  what 
stem  law  of  fEushion,  and  how  long 
agDj  the  'steps'  which  are  still,  I 
beheve,  taught  in.  dancing-schools — 
let  us  say  the  '  pas  seul,'  the  double 
shuffle,  or  whatever  theirnames  may 
be — ^I  say,  I  wonder  when  all  that 
wonderf  ol  and  elaborate  pirouetting 
was  first  reduced  to  the  very  solemn 
'walk  over'  which  now  obtains  in. 
our  English  quadrilles.     The  best 
excuse  that  can  be  made  for  it  is, 
perhaps,  that  it  is  characteristio  of 
Hie  undertaker's  costume  which  is 
now  a  man's  full  dress.    It  is  at  the 
'  Maiaon  Deuil '  we  rig  out  on  those 
Qocasions,  and  I  think  our  steps  are 
eqmdly   funereal.     When    in   my 
yoimger   days  I  went   through  a 
course  of  instructioii  at  M,  YalezH- 
tin's  academy  (Maison  Terpsichore), 
in  the  Acacia  Eoad,  I  could  execute 
tJie  'glissade'  and '  jeter'  as  well  as 
most  of  the  pupils,  and  passed  a 
brilliant  fiXflmiTifttiftii  in  the  Minuet 
de  la  Gout  in  company  with  the 
sweetest  of  litUe  partners — Misa 
Letitia  JldMns,   of  Netting    Hill 
(now,  alas !  espoused  to  an  appraiser 
and  auctioneer,  a  mercenary  wretch 
by  the  name  of  Jones).    But  what 
has  the  use  of  all  this  been  to  me? 
The  first  ball  at  which  I  asfiuined 
the   toga  virilis   showed  me  how 
fruitless  had  been  my  labours.    It 
was  in  yain  that  I  tried  to  balani^ 
in  the  legitimate  manner — viz.,  with 
two  slid»i  and  a  jerk.     Every  one 
stared  so  rudely  that  I  was  at  last 
obliged  to  give  it-  up ;  and  now,  in 
after  years,  as  I  look  at  thia  distin- 
guished foreigner,  I  marvel  how  I 
could  ever  have  been  guilty  of  such 
impropriety. 

Meantime  Lady  Priam  has  been 
entertaining  me  with  various  com- 
ments on  the  assembled  company. 
I  think  nothing  escaped  her  vigilant 
eye.  Mrs.  Somerset  Ajar  and  her 
suite — ^M'Tinsel  and  lus  wig  (her 
ladyship's  own  peruque  is  from  the 
hands  of  a  more  skilful  artist,  and  de- 
ceives the  most  searching  glance") — 
then  Mrs.  Major  Spicer  and  ner 
daughter  C  And  how  shamefnl  it  is 
you  know^  Mi.  Easelj  for  a  peorent  to 


enoourage  such  extravagance — ^Ihear 
on  the  best  authority  that  their  in- 
oome  does  not  exceed,'  <&c.)  By- 
and-by  it  was  Mrs.  Seymour  George's 
£dK)ulders  (to  say  the  truth  that  lady 
is  somewhat  decdletee)  which  under- 
went the  lash  of  this  old  gossip's  cnti- 
ciam;  uid,  in  short,  I  could  not  help 
thinking,  as  we  went  into  supper, 
that  if  ever  a  CJoUege  of  Propriety 
should  be  estabhshed.  Lady  Prism 
would  make  an  admirable  professor. 

When  we  returned  to  the  ball- 
zoom  we  found  the  musicians  strik- 
ing up  a  familiar  air,  which  that 
dear  charming  little  Miss  Walsing- 
ham  had  made  them  rehearse  the 
previous  day,  and  presently  to  the 
lomiliar  bocs  of  Sir  Boger  de  Cover- 
ley  all  the  guests  step  forward. 
Count  Pannohno  leads  out  Mrs. 
M'Tinsel ;  her  '  worser '  half  has  se- 
cured Mrs.  jAjax;  Squeemysh  coi»- 
descends  to  stand  up  with  a  Eoman 
belle,  and  Trotman  is  made  happy 
by  tbte  hand  of  Miss  Emily  Spiller^ 

'Come,  Mr.  Easel,  no  deaertioH 
from  the  ranks,'  cries  MissWidsing- 
ham ;  and  we  all  take  up  our  posi- 
tions visa  vis : — 

rst  Bound. 
Top  and  bottom  couples  cross, 
change  sides,  bow  and  turn,  first 
with  one,  then  with  both  hands; 
balancer,  set  and  turn  again.  Amidst 
these  manoeuvres,  Master  Ned  Spiller 
(sBt.  9i),  partaking  in  the  general 
excitement,  and  under  the  influence 
of  eleven  glasses  of  negus,  gets  be- 
tween everybody's  legs,  and  nearly 
upsets  a  gentleman  from  Cambridge. 

2nd  Bound. 
Dance  continued  with  increased 
spirit — heavy  men  growing  livelier 
— ladies  indefatigable.  Trofinanvery 
jolly — looks  knowingly  at  the  mistle- 
toe bough,  which,  though  long  past 
Christmas,  still  hangs  in  the  middle 
of  the  room.  N.B.  The  improper 
custom  of  romping  underneath  this 
vegetable,  os  Lady  P.  says,  has  been 
wisely  discontinued  in  polite  circles. 

3rd  Bound. 
F^Unflaggipg  enthusiasm.  The  na- 
tive domestics  take  courage,  and  gai)e 
with  a  mingled  expression  of  sur- 
prise and  delight  at  the  doors. 
M'Tinsel  particularly  active.  He  is 
performing  cavalier  seul  on  his  own 
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account^  and  looking  unutterable 
things  at  Mrs.  Somerset  Ajax.  His 
hair  is  somewhat  disordered^  and  as 
he  skips  about  a  few  locks  get  en- 
tangled in  the  bough  above.  In  his 
efforts  to  disengage  them  he  drags 
down  a  candle  from  the  chandeUer, 
and — ah,  that  unfortunate  macassar 
oil ! — ^in  an  instant  his  hair  is  in  a 
blaze! 

There  is  one  short  moment  of  hor- 
iK>r  and  suspense.  Every  one  seems 
ixiralyzed  with  fear.  Mrs.  M'Tinsel 
Mis  screaming  into  the  arms  of 
Count  Fannolino ;  her  husband  stares 
wildly  round,  then  forms  a  desperate 
resolution.  There  is  no  time  to  con- 
sider— yes,  a  sacrifice  must  be  made 
to  tiie  'devouring  element' — one! 
two  1  and  he  stands  unscathed  before 
us.  Something  foils  frizzling  to  the 
ground.    Goodness  gracious— it  was 

HIS  wig! 

*  *  *  • 

The  next  morning  a  carriage  weus 
seen  rolling  rapidly  on  the  road  to 
Tivoli.  It  contained  M*T.,  his  wife, 
and  his  confidential  valet  They 
passed  a  fortnight  in  complete  retire- 
ment in  that  charming  retreat,  and 
Mrs.  M'T.  made  an  admirable  sketch 
from  Adrian's  Villa,  which  I  after- 
wards saw  in  her  album. 

Wagsby  said  they  went  down 
there  for  change  of  hair,  and  ex- 
pected me  to  laugh  at  the  unfeeling 
joke.  All  I  know  about  the  matter 
is,  that  going  into  Frizzilini's  shop 
to  be  cropped  a  few  days  afterwards, 
I  saw  old  F.  very  busily  engaged  in 
fabricating  something  which  ap- 
peared to  me  very  like  a  p-ruke. 

But,  after  all,  what  business  is  it 
of  mine? 

The  commencement  of  Lent  is  a 
signal  for  the  cessation  among  our 
Ajaglo-Roman  friends  of  such  fri- 
volities as  those  which  have  beeoi 
just  described.  That  season  is,  in- 
deed, devoted  to  the  more  earnest 
^)ccupation  of  a  tourist's  time,  and 
-the  picture  galleries,  churches,  and 
museums  are  crowd^  daily.  Artists' 
studios  are  also  thrown  open  to  the 
pubhc  during  certain  hours  of  the 
day ;  and  Chromer  Green,  the  well- 
known  landscape  painter,  dons  a 
formal  dress-coat  (instead  of  his 
usual  shabby  old  dressing-gown)  in 
honour  of  morning  visitors. 


Mr.  Flamborough  Toutingham  also 
distributes  his  cards  with  the  follow- 
ing sentence  inscribed  thereon : — 

ADMIT  TH£  BEABER  TO  MT 
ATELISB.   F.  T. 

What  that  gentleman's  precise  ob- 
ject may  be  in  adopting  this  form  it 
is  diflBcult  to  conceive,  seeing  that 
he  opens  the  door  of  his  'terzo- 
piano'  himself,  and  the  right  of 
entry  to  his  rooms  is  not  in  the  least 
affected  by  the  ticket  in  question. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  apartments 
are  tastefully  arranged,  and  fitted 
up  with  judicious  bits  of  old  drapery, 
fragments  of  mediaeval  armour  (neat- 
ly executed  in  papier  rnach^^,  and 
gutta  percha  furniture  in  the  cmque- 
cento  taste.  F.  T.  himself  is  pic- 
turesquely attired  in  velvet  knicker- 
bockers, mauve-coloured  stockings, 
green  morocco  slippers  with  red 
heels,  and  a  black  velvet  tunic.  A 
very  'imposing'  costume  it  is,  as 
the  ladies  all  declare,  and  I  can  only 
regret  the  ill-natured  remarks  which 
his  brother  limners  (prompted,  no 
doubt,  by  envy)  are  in  the  habit  of 
making  about  his  'costoom.'  The 
works  of  Bante  and  Tasso  lie  care- 
lessly open  on  his  table,  scored  over 
with  commentaries  in  pencil  by  F.  T., 
and  near  them  may  be  noticed  an 
envelope  directed  to  '  Her  Grace,  the 
Dowager  Buchess  of  Tewkesbury,' 
which  has  been  in  that  very  place  all 
through  the  season. 

Toutingham's  theories  of  art  are 
sublime.  '  Draw ! — paint !'  says  he. 
'  Pshaw !  any  fool  can  do  that  The 
true  mission  of  the  Foet-artist  is  to 
Think  The  grandest  element  of 
all  noble  art  lies  in  the  Imagination. 
Your  canvas  is  only  a  vulgar  me- 
dium— ^a  mere  material  suggestion 
of  the  Ideal.'  His  studio  is  accord- 
ingly hung  with  grand  ideas — that 
is  to  say,  with  yards  of  gesso,  covered 
with '  indications'  of  landscape, '  mo- 
tives'for  composition,  '  chords,' '  har- 
monies of  colour,'  'conceptions'  of 
form,  'accidents  of  drapery," lines 
of  beauty,  'sympathies  of  nature, 
'  artists'  dreams,  &c.  &c.,  but— as 
Wagsby  tersely  puts  it— the  deuce  a 
bit  of  a  picture. 

'  Here  is  a  glorious  subject  at 
Naples,'  cries  Toutingham.  '  This 
dark  part  here  is  the  land'  (pointing 
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at  a  maze  of  pencil  lines  with  a  little 
wand  which  he  keeps  for  this  pur- 
pose) ;  '  yes,  this  is  the  land.  The 
sea  comes  up  to  this  line,  softly 
ripphng  and  gleaming  in  the  even- 
ing light  That  spot  is— ahem ! — a 
sort  of  gond — ^in  short  ahoat;  white 
sail  to  throw  up  sky,  you  know — 
cloud  hovering  in  the  horizon.  Here 
will  come  the — the  pier — dank  sear 
weed  and  barnacles  clinging  to  the 
piles.  These  splashes  down  here 
are  some  figures — say  relations  of 
the  boatmen — looking  out  on  shore. 
Pretty  motive  that — isn't  it?  You 
see  the  line  of  the  boat  finds  an  ''  ac- 
cidental repeat"  in  the  curve  of  the 
dockleaf.  Then  again  —  Vesuvius 
smoking  in  the  background — Fish- 
erman smoking  in  the  foreground. 
Nice  bit  of  colour,  eh  ?' 

'  Aw — a  yes — vewy,'  says  Symp- 
ring  (who  can  see  nothing  but  some 
black  scrawls  on  the  paper) ;  '  vewy 
nice.  By  the  way— excuse  my  ask- 
ing* you  know — but  what's  that 
spidery-looking  thing  in  the  middle  ?' 

'  That ! '  cries  Mr.  Toutingham 
aghast,  '  why,  my  dear  sir,  thc^s  the 
sun  J* 

Some  of  the  company  were  looking 
at  a  sloppy  sketch  of  a  house  and 
grounds,  about  ten  inches  square, 
mounted  on  at  least  a  yard  and  a  half 
of  cardboard. 

'  Oh  1  that,'  remarks  Mr.  T.,  '  is 
only  a  little  memorandum  of  a  pic- 
ture which  I  painted  for  the  Earl  of 
Toughborough.  I  don't  know  how  it 
came  to  be  here,  I'm  sure.  I  was 
staying  down  at  Heavitale  Hall  when 
I  did  it — his  lordship's  shooting- 
box— capital  sport,  I  can  tell  you — 
figure  in  for^round.  Viscount  Hea- 
vitale— lordship's  eldest  son ;  consi- 
dered to  be  rather  like  him.  The 
party  in  a  riding  habit  holding  back 
the  dogs  is  the  Lady  Harriet  Hark- 
away — always  accompanies  her  bro- 
ther in  field  sports.  Keeper  in  the 
middle  distance.  Lord  Toughbo- 
rough was  so  pleased  with  the  pic- 
ture that  he  had  it  engraved  and 
distributed  among  his  tenantry,' 
&c,  &c. 

Vandyke  Brown,  Esq.,  R.A.,  R.B., 
E.G.,  &c.  &c.,  is  a  painter  of  a  very 
different  stamp  from  the  gentleman 
whom  I  have  just  been  describing. 
The  elements  of  his  school  of  art 


are  essentially  classical,  and  the  sub- 
jects of  his  pictures  chiefly  derived 
from  the  study  of  Dr.  Lempriere's 
dictionary.  The  labours  of  Hercules, 
the  jealousy  of  Juno,  the  various 
romantic  adventures  of  her  erring 
spouse,  and  the  interesting  meta- 
morphoses so  faithfnlly  chronicled 
by  the  late  Ovidius  Naso,  are  sub- 
jects on  which  he  has  bestowed  the 
keenest  attention. 

V.  B.  is  also  a  wit — of  the  old 
school,  it  is  true — but,  as  he  often 
says  himself,  not  a  whit  the  worse 
for  that.  He  has  a  httle  collection 
of  curious  puns,  remarkable  for  their 
antiquity,  to  which  he  makes  a  so- 
lemn addition  once  a  year,  and  judi- 
ciously introduces  them  in  conver- 
sation as  he  is  exhibiting  his  works. 
That  famihar  one  about  the  '  lively 
spark'  in  Vulcan's  forge  was  invented 
in  the  year  '37.  He  has  another 
fine  old  crusted  joke  about  Diana 
and  the  '  stag,'  which  had  its  origin 
in  tbe  days  of  railway  mania,  and 
is  pretty  well  circulated  now;  but 
Brown  evidently  thinks  it  is  too 
good  to  be  given  up,  and  down  to 
this  time,  if  he  can  introduce  it  in 
talking  of  the  lately  opened  Frascati 
hne,  he  will  do  so.  The  time- 
honoured  Horatian  pun  on  the 
peaches,  viz. 

'  Persicos,  odi,  puer,  apparatus,' 

is  regularly  fired  off  once  a  fortnight 
during  the  summer,  when  dessert 
app^urs  after  dinner  at  the  Grub- 
bioni.  The  good-natured  artists  re- 
spect the  witticism,  and  Toutingham 
generally  goes  oS  into  a  roar  of 
laughter,  which  is  all  the  more  cre- 
ditable to  both  because  neither  of 
these  gentlemen  ever  read  a  page  of 
Horace  in  their  lives. 

Poor  old  V.  B. !  I  like  to  look  at 
hiTn  smoking  his  pipe  at  the  Hel- 
lenico,  where  the  waiters  all  know 
him,  and  respect  his^ey  beard,  and 
his  bad  Italian,  and  his  thirty  thou- 
sand pounds.  He  always  gets  the 
first  look  at  'GaJignani'  and  the 
fullest  measure  of  caf6  nero— and, 
in  short,  is  the  patriarch  of  the 
place. 

To  get  Vandyke  Brown  to  come 
to  dinner  or  an  evening  party  is  con- 
sidered a  triumph  by  Aiiglo-Boman 
hosts,  and  the  young  bucks  open 
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their  months  and  listen  to  his  jokes 
and  his  aphorisms  with  wonder. 
But,  in  truth,  the  old  fellow  does  not 
care  for  their  society  so  much  as  he 
once  did,  and  prefers  to  live  in  a 
little  worid  of  his  own— in  Olympus, 
with  Zeus  the  Thunderer,  and  Dr. 
Lempriere,  and  his  beloved^  mytho- 
logy, like  a  quiet,  respectable,  honest 
old  heathen,  as  he  is. 

What  a  pity  that  we  cannot  all 
make  this  sphere  exactly  what  we 
•wish  it!  I  know  some  people  who 
would  have  been  glad  to  spend  their 
Hyes  in  Borne,  and  I  am  not  sur- 
prised at  the  eh<»ce.  To  haye  the 
rfoirest  works  of  art  and  nature 
always  before  one's  eyes;  to  ex- 
'ofaange  our  wretched  and  expensive 
•dime  for  the  cheap  and  sunny  south, 
and  work  just  hard  enough  to  satisfy 
one's  oonseienae  without  &tigue ;  to 
e^joy  pleasant  company— see  pretty 
&ceB — do,  dresB,  and  dine,  what, 
how,  and  when  we  like — ^are  not 
these  temptations  to  keep  us  linger- 
iBg  on  the  other  side  of  tiie  Alps  ? 

As  the  time  drew  near  for  our  de- 
parture, Mr.  Trotman  waxed  exceed- 
ingly slow,  €md  it  was,  I  think,  only 
the  &ial  excitement  of  the  Easter 
"festivities  which  revived  his  droop- 
ing spirits. 

If  I  do  not  describe  at  length  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Holy  Week,  it  is 
because  they  may  be  found  detailed 
in  numerous  handbooks,  together 
with  mentian  of  i^e  days  and  hours 
-when  they  occur,  and  a  variety  of 
T>ther  information  which  I  do  not 
profess  to  afford.  Seven  days'  hard 
work  is  the  ■'  semaine  sainte,'  and  I 
wish  my  fellow-tourists  well  over  it. 
We  went  to  St  Peter's  on  Palm  Sun- 
day, where,  in  the  splendid  uniform 
of  the  33rd  Eoyal  Boysterers  (green), 
Morgan  MTinsel,  Esq.,went  through 
Idle  ceremony  with  the  greatest  de- 
corum. Afterwards,  to  the  Lavanda, 
on  whioh  occaakm  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  at  a  great  distance,  and  over 
the  heads  of  about  t^  thousand 
other  spectators,  a  row  of  white 
eapB,  conical  in  shape,  and  such  as  I 
Temember  wearing  at  school  many 
years  ago,  in  consequence  of  having 
declined  to  repeat  certain  verses 
from  that  well-known  poem,  the 
''Propria  quee  maribus.'  These  caps 
were  ranged  close   to  eaeh  other. 


and,  from  the  jwint  whore  I  was 
standing,  diminished  in  rapid  per- 
spective. I  was  told  that  there  was 
feet-washing  going  on  below  the 
caps,  and  so  there  may  have  heeo. 
for  aught  I  can  tell.  I  only  know  I 
did  not  see  it. 

Thence  to  the  celebrated  'Cena' 
in  the  Vatican,  where,  after  having 
been  twice  driven  back  by  those 
gigantic  wasps,  the  Swiss  Guard,  for 
daring  to  appear  in  a  fixxjk  coat,  in- 
stead of  the  orthodox  '  swallow-tail,' 
I  at  last  succeeded  in  charging  in 
behind  a  long  Englishman,  and  was 
rewarded  for  my  energy  by  being 
very  nearly  crushed  to  death.  I 
remember  a  strong  smell  of  dead 
boxleaves,  and  that  when  I  arrived 
at  the  Tavola,  like  an  ill-conditioned 
mummy,  the  whole  ceremony  had 
concluded. 

I  should  have  been  content  with 
sight-seeing  after  this,  had  not  Trot- 
man  (the  instigator  of  all  these  ab- 
surd undertakings)  determined  tiist 
we  should  see  the  '  washing  of  the 
pilgrims'  feet,'  which  takes  place  at 
the '  Pellegrini '  on  Good  Friday,  and 
at  which  ceremony  many  members 
of  the  noblest  fieunilies  in  Borne  assist, 
to  show  their  sincere  humility  and 
appreciation  of  yellow  soap.  Towards 
eight  o'clock,  then,  on  me  evening 
of  that  day,  we  found  ourselves  at 
the  door  of  the  celebrated  hospital 
in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  (rf  people — 
chiefly  English,  of  course.  Papas, 
husbands,  and  brothers  were  con- 
ducted to  one  portion  of  the  build- 
ing, to  see  the  men  pilgrims  washed ; 
while  ladies — ^much  to  Mr.  Trotmcon's 
disappointment — were  led  away  to 
the  female  foot  tubs,4n  accordance 
with  the  strictest  propriety.  Bound 
our  room  were  seated  some  twenrty 
or  thirty  men  of  all  nations,  and  of 
every  variety  of  ugliness.  As  we 
look  at  them,  tind  remember  our 
youthful  and  poetical  ideas  of  a  pil- 
grim— that  interesting  person  "roh 
the  cowl  and  cockleshell,  staff  and 
Toeary,  who  usually,  in  romance, 
turns  out  to  be  the  jilted  lover  in 
disguise —can  we  recognize  those 
scowling,  beetle-browed,  savage,  or 
half-witted  ruffians  as  belonging  to 
the  same  community?  Some  I  saw 
with  their  heads  and  arms  bandaged ; 
one  had  lost  an  eye  in  aieoent  scuffie, 
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and  left  the  sightless  socket  still  ex- 
posed ;  all  dirtier  than  any  English 
scavenger,  and  not  half  so  respect- 
able. Is  Christian  hnmiUty  still  to 
be  tested  by  overt  acts  of  self-abase- 
ment? Kneel  down,  then,  gentle 
pilgrims,  and  wash  your  brothers' 
feet  I  wonder  how  long  they  have 
been  in  the  hospital — I  wonder  whe- 
ther the  fraternity  of  Pellegrini  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  soap  and  water  for 
their  guests  until  this  evening,  that 
they  may  appear  in  the  plenitude  of 
filth  before  an  admiring  pubhc.  I 
wonder  if,  with  the  excellent  objects 
of  charity  and  humility  in  view,  each 
honest  ministering  brother  took  a 
pilgrim  into  his  own  cell,  or  dormi- 
tory, and  there  quietly  performed  the 
kindly  office,  whether  the  same  good 
end  might  be  unostentatiously  at- 
tained. I  wonder  whether  the  ma- 
jority of  strangers  who  come  to  see 
the  spectacle  go  away  much  edified 
thereby,  or  only  sneer  and  hold  their 
noses.  These  are  doubts,  brother 
pilgrims— foolish  scruples,  I  dare 
say — which  arise  in  my  mind  as  I 
look  on  at  the  Lavanda. 

But  see,  the  fraternity  are  kneel- 
ing before  their  brothers :  the  tubs 
are  filled  with  hot  water,  into  which 
the  real  Pellegrini  presently  pop  their 
black  and  weary  feet.  The  steam  rises, 
and  with  it  a  sickening  odour  fills 
the  room,  from  which,  perhaps,  we 
had  better  now  retire. 

There  was  a  frugal  supper  laid 
out  in  the  hall  above,  and  I  must 
say  it  was  a  more  pleasant  sight  to 
see  these  poor  fellows  plying  their 
knives  and  forks  upstairs  than  im- 
dergoing  their  ablutions  below.  A 
wooden  railing  runs  down  on  either 
side  of  the  room ;  between  this  and 
the  wall  the  tables  are  set  out,  and 
on  the  other  side  of  the  rails  assemble 
the  visitors  to  look  on,  just  as  we  do  at 
the  Zoological  Gardens  at  home  when 
the  wild  beasts  are  fed.  Each  pil- 
grim had  a  basin  of  soup,  two  little 
fish,  a  lettuce,  and  some  fruit,  which 
they  ate  much  more  quietly  and  de- 
cently than  might  have  been  ex- 


pected, and  then  emptied  a  httle 
mug  of  wine  by  way  of  accompani- 
ment. Good  night,  brother  pilgri ms ! 
buon'  viaggio !  Our  pilgrimage  be- 
gins where  yours  ends,  and  we  must 
soon  look  our  last  upon  St.  Peter's. 
On  Easter  Sunday  we  all  turned  into 
the  Piazza,  to  receive  the  Pope's 
blessing,  in  return  for  which  I  pre- 
sent my  humble  respects,  and  beg 
parenthetically  to  express  my  behef 
that  Pio  Nono  is  an  honest,  kind- 
hearted  gentleman,  who  is  not  an- 
swerable for  all  the  evil  that  Anto- 
nelli  has  wrought  in  Rome. 

On  Easter  Monday  we  witnessed 
the  great  Girandola,  confessedly  tlie 
most  extensive,  expensive,  and  com- 
prehensive afl&iir  in  the  way  of  fire- 
works which  it  is  possible  to  imjt- 
gine,  and  which  occurs,  be  it  ob- 
served, just  where  it  should,  like 
blue  fire  at  the  end  of  the  play,  when 
comedy  and  melodrama,  masquerad- 
ing and  spectacle  are  at  an  end, 
and  we  are  all  thinking  of  going 
home. 

Trotman  and  I  set  off  the  next 
morning;  aad  it  was  with  doleful 
feces,  certes,  that  we  drove  away 
under  the  old  "PoaiA  del  Popolo. 
There  is  something  in  Borne,  apart 
from  all  its  art,  and  grandeur,  and 
classical  associations — independent 
of  picture  galleries  and  palaces,  and 
temples — something  which  makes 
us  love  it  for  its  own  sake,  and  drink 
in  good  earnest  at  the  Fountain  of 
Trevi,  in  the  hope  that  we  may  one 
day  see  it  again.  And  while  I  am 
thus  thinking  I  fell  back  into  the 
cushions  of  the  old  diligence,  and 
am  presently  asleep. 

A  week  afterwards  I  am  awakened 
by  the  sharp  double  rap  of  a  metro- 
politan postman  at  the  door  of  my 
chambers.  I  jump  out  of  bed  and 
look  from  my  window  upon  an  ugly 
black  roof,  and  a  black,  murky  sky, 
A  little  black  sparrow  is  chirping 
upon  a  black  chnnneypot. 

Yes.  There  is  no  mistake.  I  am 
in  London.  Jack  Easel. 
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SANS  coesuR. 

ABOVE  sat  shining  on  a  tree, 
Above  the  nest  which  was  her  home, 
CJooing  her  one  note,  while  the  snn 
Went  down  in  heaven's  dome. 

A  wild  cat  sat  in  the  grass  below, 

In  the  air  a  merlin  rose : 
But  the  dove  was  too  high  for  the  cat  to  climb, 

Aad  the  hawk  was  too  weak,  I  suppose. 

A  viper  looked  up  with  diamond  eyes. 

And  longed  to  be  round  her  throat 
She  could  not  abide  such  airs,  she  said. 

As  always  singing  one  note. 

The  hawk  screamed, '  She's  too  big  for  me ;' 

The  cat  said, '  She's  too  high  for  cats ; 
So  I,  to  fill  my  vulgar  maw. 

Must  munch  the  mice,  and  crunch  the  rats.' 

There  came  a  man  across  the  wood — 

Oh,  as  bonnie  as  bonnie  could  be ! 
And  he  shot  the  wild  dove  over  the  nest. 

'  She  was  very  good  sport,'  said  he. 

A  girl  stood  in  the  Hall  that  night. 

Shining  over  the  ball-room  floor ; 
And  the  rest  were  nearly  dying  with  spite, 

For  the  men  stood  gazing  by  wall  and  door. 

The  wild  cat  stood  and  twirled  his  moustache. 

The  hawk  left  the  card-room  table. 
And  both  were  longing  to  carry  her  off. 

And  only  wished  they  were  able. 

And  the  viper  came  up,  so  smooth  and  lithe. 

Hanging  on  her  partner's  arm — 
Came  to  <»11  her, '  My  dove,  my  dear ! ' 

And  to  sneer  at  each  girlish  charm. 

There  came  a  man  across  the  floor — 

Oh,  as  bonnie  as  bonnie  could  be ! 
And  over  and  over  again  they  danced. 

While  the  music  Ulted  merrily. 

The  hawk  and  the  wild-cat  sneered  and  sighed, 

But  the  viper's  remark  came  true, 
'  He  never  means  to  care  for  her. 

And  she  ought  to  have  known  it  too.' 

The  girl  lies  in  the  churchyard,  dead ; 

The  dove  hangs  dead  in  the  tree ; 
And  he  thought  of  both  on  his  dying  bed — 

'  Alas !  that  seemed  good  sport,'  said  he. 

C.  I.  E. 


SANS   C(EUIl, 
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THERE  are  men  upon  whom  the 
mantle  of '  sweet  bully  Bottom ' 
has  fallen;  who  are  -ready  to  ofifer 
themdelves  indifferently  as  models 
for  an  Apollo  or  a  Hon  rampant ; 
who  think  they  can  play  the  organ 
or  turn  a  double  summersault  be- 
cause they  have  never  tried.    When 
such  persons  become  dabblers  in 
philosophy  they  presently  succeed 
in  probing  aU  things  existent  and 
non-existent,  and  whatever  oscillates 
between;  they  undermine,  by  a  few 
fathoms,  the  deepest  abysses  of  all 
mysteries;  they  calculate  all  pos- 
sible permutations  of  mental  and 
moral  phenomena ;  they  exhaustively 
ticket  off  affinities  and  antipathies, 
attractions  and  repulsions,  likes  and 
contraries;   beyond  their  ken  will 
has  no  motive,  and  conscience  has 
no  freak.     Give  them  favourable 
conditions  and  they  will  deny  the 
power  of  sohdity  to  water ;  or  swear 
in  the  teeth  of  science  that  from  it 
no  inflammable  gas  can  be  extracted. 
Other  persons  tiiere  are,  of  less  ar- 
rogance, whose  vision  is  affected  by 
a  monstrous  determination  to  syn- 
tiiesis ;  who,  in  their  ideal  emblem, 
can,  with    Herl«clitus,  see  only  a 
dolefal  figure  striding  the  orb  of 
the  world,  and  weeping  tears  as  big 
as  soap-bubbles ;  or  with  Democri- 
tus  and  Dr.  Jed^er,  discern  nothing 
but  a  jester  in  cap  and  bells.    To 
such  men,  with  their  systems  defini- 
tively made  up,  we  very  much  fear 
that  nature  is  the  one  great  un- 
natural fact  in  the  universe;  and 
have  only  the  faintest  of  hopes  that 
they  will  allow  themselves  to  per- 
ceive how  the  grotesque  and  the 
sorrowful  can   dovetail    into  each 
other.    It  is  likely  that  they  will 
regard  the  attempt  to  illustrate  their 
contiguity  as  an  effort  to  demon- 
strate the  affirmative  of  an  'ever- 
lasting no.'    We  can  afford  to  let 
such  incorrigibles  in  complacency 
and  priggishness  pass  by  on  the 
other  side,  whilst  candour  sees  with 
us  that  we  only  reduce  to  form  a 
conviction  that  has  been  pressing 
on  the  mind  of  man  since  the  first 


date  of  men,  and  minds,  and  con- 
victions. 

That  we  may  not,  however,  im- 
prudently, or — what  is  of  more 
consequence— untruly  overstate  our 
case,  let  us  at  once  concede  that, 
whilst  the  sorrowful  is  the  real  and 
the  essential,  the  grotesque  is  almost 
exclusively  in  the  accidents  and  cir- 
cumstances. Although,  on  this 
account,  the  grotesque  is  variable, 
it  will  be  found  that,  in  some  form 
or  other,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
it  is  exhibited  whenever  sorrow 
reduces  itself  from  the  abstract  to 
instance  and  example.  Is  it,  because 
of  this,  to  be  inferred  that  sorrow  is 
the  less,  or  the  less  real?  Not  at 
all ;  liability  to  ridicule  proves 
nothing  in  the  world.  We  know 
that  a  tinsel  formula  obtained  for  a 
time  to  the  effect  that  '  Ridicule  is 
the  test  of  truth.'  Connect  this  for- 
mula with  a  proverb  which  is  at 
once  more  homely  and  more  respect- 
able. Truth  holds  her  court  at  the 
bottom  of  a  well,  a  position  which 
is  primd  facie  ridiculous  enough. 
Truth,  therefore,  is  not  true.  The 
syllogism  is  as  valid  and  as  serious 
as  the  authora  of  its  major  premiss 
deserve.  The  forced  recognition 
of  the  grotesque  as  an  umbra  and 
jyarasite  of  sorrow  is,  indeed,  one  of 
the  aggravations  of  the  latter ;  for 
it  is  the  acknowledgment  that  our 
nature,  even  in  its  saddest  and  most 
sober  gait,  cannot  move  without 
offering  a  point  of  contact  to  the 
ridiculous. 

Sorrow  has  had  its  confessors  in 
all  ages,  from  Adam  to  Aristotle, 
from  Solomon  to  Farquhar  Tupper, 
from  Boethius  to  Tennyson,  from 
the  melancholy  Jaques  to  Carlyle, 
who — ^the  one  from  Arden,  and  the 
other  from  Chelsea — ^would 

*  through  and  thnrngh 
Cleanso  the  foul  body  of  the  Inrected  world 
J^  it  would  patiently  receive  their  medicines.' 

And,  in  a  world  like  this,  it  is  per- 
haps the  first,  not  the  grandest,  of 
all  worthy  passions ;  the  noble  parent 
of  a  nobler  offispring ;  mother  and 
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nurse  of  human  greatness.  In  cer- 
tain conditions  it  may  even  be  said 
that  a  man's  capacity  for  sorrow  is 
the  measure  of  his  intellect  To  its 
modes  of  utterance,  however,  to  its 
forms  of  endurance,  and  to  its  cir- 
cumstances generally,  the  fatal  or 
fated  incongruity  of  human  nature 
has  penetrated.  Not  all  in  mockery 
or  in  wrath.  The  very  incongruities 
in  the  exposition  of  grief,  fi*om  which 
the  grotesque  aiises,  take  shape  and 
stand  often  as  pages  to  point  out 
the  -pemel  which,  behind  the  sable 
hMigings  of  ihe  hall  of  sorrow,  yields 
to  shghtest  pressure ;  or  to  show  a 
quadntiy  decked  side-door  of  exit 
from  her  too  overwhelming  presence. 
But  before  we  become  irrevocably 
conmiitted  to  the  starch  of  a  treatise, 
or  to  an  analysis  of  abstractions,  let 
us  decisively  break  away  into  the 
regions  of  instance  and  example. 
We  may  here  say  a  word  or  two  as 
effectively  and  as  wisely  as  if  we 
were  professors  of  the  dismal,  and 
OS  pleasantly  as  if  motley  formed 
our  only  wear. 

Suppose  we  glance  for  a  moment 
at  the  sorrows  of  a  defunct  Olympian 
community.  The  poets,  we  have 
be^i  told,  first  gave  gods  to  man- 
kind; and,  concerning  the  divine 
personages  of  all  polytheisms,  this 
is  near  enough  the  truth  to  be 
allowed  to  pass.  Let  us  see  if  the 
-divine  ofifepring — creations  half  ether 
and  half  slime,  whose  blood  was  half 
ichor  and  half  a  puddle — had  any 
reason  to  be  entirely  thankful  to  the 
makers,  their  progenitors.  The  gods 
of  the  Greeks  were  nature-gods, 
■not  lords  of  nature,  but  dancing  an 
ignoUe  att^duice  upon  her  pro- 
cesses. They  were  obnoxious  to 
the  conditions  of  Time  and  Bpece ; 
their  thrones  tottered  to  the  whims 
•of  Fate ;  and  themselves  were  huge 
fiiarionettes,  dangled  on  gilded  wires 
hy  tiie  Destinies.  They  were  of 
necessitymortal— any  verbal  ascrip- 
tion of  eternity,  notwithstanding — 
subject  to  death  with  the  nature 
or  tbe  elements  from  which  they 
derived;  rather  than  over  which 
Ihey  exerdsed,  sovereignty.  Zeus, 
best  and  greatest,  thunderer  and 
cloud-compeller,  chief  of  the  latest 
dynasly  of  Heaven,  could  only  dis- 
memb^hisfiather  Chxonos  or  Time, 


not  gain  by  his  destruction  a  broad 
emancipation ;  Hamadryads  died 
with  their  trees;  and  Naiads  lan- 
guLshed  with  the  desiccation  of  their 
water-courses,  or  shed  their  last 
tears  with  the  bubbling  death-pei^gs 
of  their  fountains.  Now,  any  dis- 
ability in  a  divine  personage  jp  gro- 
tesque enough;  but  we  shall,  of 
course,  confine  our  attention  to  an 
instance  or  two  in  which  their  gene- 
ral disabihty  took  the  specific  foim 
of  sorrow. 

Jove — oh,  immortal  and  perennial 
sorrow  !  —  was  henpecked  by  his 
sister  spouse,  who  was  a  direrw. 
The  &ther  of  gods  and  men  had  to 
submit  to  the  grotesque  humiliation 
of  setting  his  words  in  sparring 
attitude,  and  of  swaggering  forth  a 
challenge  to  all  Olympus  to  try  their 
strength  in  a  game,  a  variety  of 
which  is  known  to  modem  bpys 
under  the  name  of  '  French  and 
English.'  There  is  a  delicious 
soup^on  of  the  ridiculous  in  such 
grief  as  seized  the  Thunderer,  en- 
gaged by  an  oath  into  which  he  had 
been  trapped  by  his  wife,  when 
'  stung  to  tiie  soul,  he  sorrowed  and 
he  raged ;'  or  when  he  famed  under 
a  curtain  lecture  the  punishment  of 
gallant  peccadilloes.  But  the  ox- 
eyed  amiable  Juno  had  her  griefe. 
Too  often  unappreciated,  she  knew 
the  pangs  of  jealousy;  she  knew 
the  gnawing  of  the  serpent  envy, 
and  the  tumult  of  wrath  invading 
lier  celestial  breast,  because  she 
could  not  swamp  the  hateful  Tro- 
jans. She  knew  what  it  was  to 
tremble  lest  her  shrine — the  shrine 
of  her  who  moved  majestic.  Queen 
of  Heaven — should  be  left  in  scorn 
-without  the  offering  of  a  votary,  or 
the  prayer  of  a  suppliant  It  wrings 
one's  heart,  and  strains  one's  sides 
to  think  of  Vulcan  falling  headlong 
through  the  air  for  a  long  summer's 
day  with  hideous  ruin  and  com- 
pound fracture  and  dislocation ;  and 
to  picture  him,  having  lost  his  lusty 
symmetry  for  ever,  restored  to  a 
vigour  which  allowed  him  to  hobble 
between  fire  and  forge.  The  fun  of 
these  instances,  and  of  a  hundred 
others,  which  everybody  may  call  to 
mind,  arises,  of  course,  from  the 
miserable  £Gilling-off  of  reality  from 
pretence;    from   the   utter   incoD- 
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grmty  of  the  ideas  which  ore  forced 
into  jnxtaposition,  of  divinity,  pain, 
and  disability.  Verily,  such  diyinity 
seems  not  a  little  ont  at  elbows ! 

We  haye  said  that  the  gratesqne 
is  found  almost  exclusively  in  cir- 
cumstances and  suTioundings.  There 
seems  something,  however,  radically 
and  thronghoat  grotesque  in  the 
case  of  grief  for  imworthy  objects. 
A  glutton  who  mourns  that  the 
capacity  of  his  most  intefresting 
compartment  is  limited ;  a  burglar 
who  weeps  at  the  disapxxnntment  of 
an  intemrpted  spoliation ;  a  heaart- 
broken  bandit  who,  after  having 
crossed  himself  and  invoked  the 
blessing  of  his  patron  samt,  is  pre- 
vented from  severing  the  throbbing 
jugular  of  some  traveUer  who  hro 
&.llen  into  his  hands  as  prize  of 
war  —  these  are  examples  of  grief 
which,  after  the  one  tear  has  been 
shed  which  all  suffering  demands, 
may  be  treated  with  disrespect  and 
contumely  as  essentially  grotesque. 
5^m  this  category  the  high  motive 
comes  in  to  redeem  the  conscientious 
devotee— the  ascetic  who  would  win 
heaven  by  allowing  his  arm  to 
wither,  by  causing  bSs  back  to  bleed 
in  reeking  furrows,  or  by  standing 
for  half  a  life-time  fifty  feet  nearer 
the  sky  than  Iris  neighbours  of  more 
comfortable  and  easy-going  sanctity. 
Tet  here  the  accidents,  the  attending 
eircumstances,  deformity  and  absurd 
discomforts,  ore  certainly  ridiculous 
enough. 

All  voluntary,  motiveless  etifier- 
ing  is  grotesque.  The  man  who, 
having  the  toothache,  or  any  other 
disti<es8ing  but  seldom  fatal  afflio- 
tion,  and  being  out  of  hearing,  so 
that  no  one  else  may  'be  annoyed, 
refuses  the  alleviation  that  an  occa- 
sional groan  would  aoeord  him,  is 
more  of  a  fool  i;han  a  hero,  and 
suffers  grotesquely  by  just  so  much 
as  he  suffers  over  and  above  what 
is  necessary.  He  is  a  martyr  to  a 
phantom  which  has  juggled  Mm. 
into  the  conviction  that  it  is  manly 
to  stave  off  reHef.  Not  so  Achilles, 
and  other  heroes  Of  old,  of  whom  no 
one  doubts  the  brarvery,  bore  pain. 
Common  sense  incites  to  reliof  of 
feeling  by  shouts  or  motion,  by 
laughter,  sighs,  or  tears,  so  long  as 
no  one  else  is  forced  thereby  into 


involuntary  penance,  or  into  awk- 
ward, petulant  expressions  6f  con- 
dolence. To  be  consistent,  such 
amateur  sufferers  should,  when  they 
enjoy  tho  blessed  privilege  of  a  cur- 
able disease,  which,  left  to  itself,  is 
death,  throw  physic  to  the  dogs; 
should  tear  the  bandage  &om  a 
lacerated  limb,  and  grandly  perish 
from  the  effect  of  a  preventible 
hsemorrhage.  Throw  open  for  them 
"the  back-gates  of  a  fools'  para- 
dise. 

A  plague  in  a  crowded  city  is 
perhaps  the  climax  of  powerless 
misery  and  despair.  It  is  predsely 
at  the  time  of  such  an  infliction  that 
men  give  to  their  colossal  grief  an 
unparalleled  grotesquerie.  Thucy- 
dictes,  Boccaccio,  and  De  Poe  seve- 
rally bear  witness  to  the  feet  thai^ 
large  communities  are  apt  to  bound 
at  once  from  the  extremity  of  en- 
treaty and  humiliation  to  a  hardened^ 
'haggard,  prayerless  defiance.  Such 
incongruous  apostacy  and  wilful 
putting  away  of  the  last  hope  seem 
in  large  populations  to  have  out- 
grown the  dimaisions  of  the  gro- 
tesque ;  but  in  kind  they  are  radi- 
cally so,  andfleem  other  only  because 
■the  sorrow  of  which  they  are  tije 
monstrous  products  is  itself  almost 
beyond  the  measure  of  human  con- 
-ception.  The  emblem  of  the 
Decameron  might  fitly  be  a  flower- 
wreathed  skull  turned  into  a  wine 
cup.  Its  idea  and  basis  and  working 
out  offsr  signal  instances  of  the  sor- 
rowfid  in  combination  wffih  the 
grotesque. 

Who  is  not  moved  with  an  April 
losd  of  pity  far  the  illustrious  go- 
vernor ctf  Earatoria,  sitting  down  to 
dinner  and  to  disappointment  after 
the  iotigues  of  jtatice  distributed 
indifferently,  and  with  a  drill  in 
casuistry  verging  on  inspirdticm? 
Whatf!  shall  his  benevolent  excel- 
lency, Sanoho  Panza,  the  protector 
of  farmers  and  handicraftsmen,  the 
mamtainer  of  the  prerogative  of 
gentlemen,  the  rewarder  of  virtue, 
the  respecter  of  rehgion,  and  cham- 
pion of  the  clergy— shall  he  be 
tortured  by  a  cruel  kindness  that 
condemns  him  to  a  t/ommunHy  of 
suffering  with  the  wretched  and  im- 
pious Tantalus?  "Bo  far  indignaitton 
is  umningled  with  inxy  other  feeling. 
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The  grotesque  comes  to  us,  when 
we  tlmik  of  Sancho  as  a  man,  the 
burden  of  whose  state  and  its  respon- 
sibilities would  have  been  airily  sup- 
ported by  a  satisfied  appetite.  The 
cares  of  office  would  have  been  to- 
lerable with  a  contented  stomach, 
which,  to  Sancho,  was  the  only  con- 
tinual feast.  Duelo8  am  pan  son 
menos;  but  the  troubles,  without 
the  bread,  were  intolerable.  The 
sorrows  of  the  beautiful  shrew,  Ea- 
therine,  are  substantially  the  same, 
and  their  grotesqueness  nearly  iden- 
tical with  those  of  the  lusty  squire 
of  Don  Quixote. 

The  grotesque  is  honoured  when 
much  discomfort  and  mishap,  al- 
though not  gravely  perilous  to  life 
or  limb,  is  brought  about  by  absurd 
or  absurdly  minute  agencies.  Last 
year  you  were  sojourning  at  Smyrna 
or  Jerusalem,  and  morning  by  morn- 
ing wrote  down  in  your  journal  that 
your  lafit  nighf  s  rest  was  broken 
by  bonds  of  entomological  ma- 
rauders—freebooters whom  an  en- 
lightened genius  in  your  own  hap|)y 
luid  has  before  now  succeeded  in 
breaking  in,  through  all  the  stages 
of  diminishing  restiveness,  to  habits 
of  peaceful,  steady-going  industry. 
Has  any  tear,  even  one  from  the 
wife  of  your  bosom,  blistered  those 
entries?  Assuredly  not  Yet  your 
annoyance  represented  the  loss  of 
nightly  repose,  of  daily  vigour  and 
amiability ;  and  the  gain  of  a  truculent 
desire  to  exterminate  a  class  of  fel- 
low-creatures whose  habits  of  live- 
liness and  application  have  entitled 
them  to  divide  with  the  ant  the 
honours  of  proverb  and  apophthegm. 
The  minute,  although  it  may  have 
grave  issues,  will,  just  because  it 
is  minute,  be  obnoxious  to  the  gro- 
tesque, so  long  as  people  ML  to 
assimilate  the  gaily  profound  obser- 
vation of  Mercutio,  that  a  scratch 
'  not  so  deep  as  a  well,  nor  so  wide 
as  a  church  door '  wiQ  serve  to  con- 
vert a  gallant  and  a  wit  into  a  grave 
man.  Crises  in  their  own  garb  and 
magnitude  occur  only  at  long  inter- 
vals ;  in  dwarfish  masquerade  they 
are  moment  by  moment  of  our  fel- 
lowship. 'Trifles  make  the  sum 
of  human  ijiings'  is  simply  the 
conning,  glittering  legend  of  the 
reverse  of  a  medal,  whose  obverse 


bears  that,  relatively  to  man,  there 
are  no  such  things  as  trifles. 

Here  is  an  incident  where  the 
grotesque  fiBiirly  laughs  down  the 
grave,  although  there  are  no  fewer 
than  three  most  melancholy  circum- 
stances connected  with  it  It  is 
clearly  melancholy  that  a  recorder 
should  lose  his  watch ;  it  is  sorrow- 
ful that  a  man  should  be  found 
audacious  and  abandoned  enough  to 
possess  himself  of  the  same  by  theft 
and  &lBehood;  it  is  heartrending 
that  the  best  affections  of  a  lady,  the 
slightest  expression  of  whose  hus- 
band's wQl  was  evidently  law, 
should  be  outraged  by  a  mock  mes- 
sage of  tenderness,  the  cruelty  of 
which  would  be  enhanced  beyond 
the  hope  of  words  if  it  were  lawful 
to  conceive  of  her  as  a  kind  of 
buxom  Mariana  at  the  moated  grange. 
Yet,  withal,  Momus  does  not  so 
much  carry  the  day,  as  fly  off  with 
it.  '  Sir  John  Sylvester,  Becorder 
of  London,  was  in  my  time/  says 
the  late  Lord  Campbell  in  his 
'  Lives  of  the  Chancellors,' '  robbed 
of  his  watch  by  a  thief  whom  he 
tried  at  the  Old  Bailey.  During  the 
trial,  he  happened  to  say  aloud  that 
he  had  forgotten  to  bring  his  watch 
with  him.  The  thief,  being  ac- 
quitted for  want  of  evidence,  went 
with  the  Recorder's  love  to  Lady 
Sylvester,  and  requested  that  she 
would  send  him  his  watch  by  a  con- 
stable he  had  ordered  to  fetch  it' 
The  sorrowful  aspects  of  this  affiur, 
which  the  thief  negotiated  success- 
fully, we  have  indicated:  the  man 
who  does  not  see  the  fun  of  it  may 
lay  the  unflattering  unction  to  his 
soul  that  he  was  out  of  the  way 
when  humouf  was  distributed  to 
his  kind. 

It  is  a  tearful  fiict  that  the  course 
of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth. 
Yet  its  chmmel  has,  ere  now,  been 
dammed  up  by  obstacles  the  most 
ridiculous.  Eejection,  we  humbly 
venture  to  suppose,  is  an  impleasant 
kind  of  difficulty  to  be  met  with  by 
the  full  outpouring  of  an  ardent  affec- 
tion. There  is  an  incident,  which — 
although  by  some  caprice  of  modesty 
or  reticence  he  does  not  mention  it 
in  his  autobiography — ogives  a  second 
immortality  to  the  author  of  the 
'  Decline  and  Fall.'     Gibbon,  ab- 
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dommous  and  love-cocsumed,  fell 
on  his  knees  before  the  idol  of  his 
affection,  was  rejected  hopelessly 
and  insultingly,  and  yet  remained 
worshipping.  Facilis  descensus 
amoris  \  Conceive  his  rage  and  dis- 
may when  he  found  he  could  not 
recover  the  perpendicular!  Then 
did  his  round  features  squeeze  them- 
selves into  excruciatingly  sharp 
angles;  then  did  he  screw  up  his 
button  mouth  in  vain ;  then,  pend- 
ing the  arrival  of  the  leisurely 
summoned  Mercury,  did  he  console 
himself  bitterly  with  hysteric  rap- 
ping of  his  snuff-box,  which  alas! 
at  such  a  pinch  was  of  no  service. 
Have  we  not  here  the  reductio  ad 
absurdum  of  the  great,  unspeak- 
able sorrow  of  being  crossed  in  love ! 

*  For  twenty  years  successively, 
upon  the  death  of  a  childless  rich 
man.  Will  Honeycomb  immediately 
drew  on  his  boots,  called  for  his 
horse,  and  made  up  to  the  widow ;' 
but  always  to  find  her  pre-engaged! 
Cottilus,  again — *  The  Spectator '  is 
our  unimpeachable  authority  for 
these  rare  instances  of  the  sorrow- 
ful grotesque— after  having '  made  his 
applications  to  more  than  you  meet 
wi&i  in  Mr.  Cowley's  ballad  of  mis- 
tresses, was  at  last  smitten  with  a 
dty  lady  of  20,000?.  sterling ;  but  died 
of  old  age  before  he  coidd  bring 
matters  to  bear!'  Dare  we  break 
through  the  reserve  that  should 
surround  the  lovely  and  the  sacred 
with  a  quasi-mystery,  sufficiently  to 
whisper  of  a  Hottentot  Yenus,  with 
acres  of  clouded  coral  for  her  lips, 
and  a  cavernous  retreat  of  impish 
graces  for  a  nose,  bewailing  the  de- 
fection of  her  Mars,  the  catQe-lifter  ? 

There  is  a  grotesque  in  sorrow 
that  is  evident  to  the  subject  of  it, 
and  even  enjoyable  by  him.  A  man 
of  ripe  judgment  and  presence  of 
mind  has  been  known  to  avoid  or 
shift  the  grotesque  of  lending  his 
hat  to  the  playful  breezes.  There 
is  also  a  grotesque  so  recondite  r  s  to 
tax  the  observation  of  dear  frie  ids 
to  discover.  When,  for  instance, 
you  enacted  the  part  of  Menelaus — 
happily  unwed— with  quite  an  in- 
finitesimal amount  of  satisfaction  to 
yourself,  what  was  there  so  irre- 
sistibly absurd  that  your  intimate, 
Ulysses,  who  only  heard  the  report. 


and  did  not  by  any  means  see  the 
ridiculous  despair  of  your  gestures, 
or  the  spasmodic  writhing  of  your 
features,  sympathized  only  with  the 
comical  part  of  your  forlomness? 
To  you,  not  appreciating  the  ab- 
surdities of  your  condition,  it  was 
the  riving  of  your  heart ;  the  know- 
ledge that  your  Helen  was  a  blood- 
less lie ;  a  temporary  negation  of  all 
things,  during  which  you  reached 
out  your  hand,  and  grappled  only 
with  the  reeling  night;   an  open 
bivouac    with    feeless,     shivering 
ghosts  on  the  hither  bank  of  the 
Styx.    To  him  it  was  simply  a  jocu- 
lar aid  to  digestion.    To  this  day  it 
is  a  problem  and  a  puzzle.    Some- 
thing grotesque  there  must  have 
been,  or  so  faithful  and  tried  a  friend 
would  not  have   enjoyed  or  even 
discovered  it.    The  gravity  of  his 
character  adds  to  the  difficulty  of 
comprehending  his  conduct ;  for  he 
has  assumed  to  hold  up  the  pointer 
of  the  third  guide-post  on  this  side 
of  the  Pelectable  Mountains,  which 
latterly  hung  a  littie,  having  been 
damaged  by  the   controversiefi   of 
travellers.     Sdvitur  ridendo ;   it  is 
your  turn  now,  in  recovered  sun- 
shine, at  an  awfal  distance  to  pick 
out  the  grotesque  &om  his  sorrow- 
ful squabbles  with  his    '  people's 
churchwarden,'  and  to  smile  benevo- 
lentiy  at  the  picturesque  miseries  of 
Ulysses  paterfeunilias,  who  renews^ 
in  the  person  of  the  infant  Tele- 
machus,  the  periods  of  vaccination, 
teething,  and  hooping-cough.    Per- 
haps, also,  it  is  his  turn  to  wonder, 
what  is  there  ridiculous  in  human 
sorrow  ?    Is  it  not  the  most  sacred 
prerogative  of  friendship  to  chuckle 
at  the  despair  of  amicissimi  f    Puck 
was    with    him,    suggesting   with 
shrill  voice  and  attenuated  laughter,  . 
'  What  a  fool  this  mortal  is  I'    Bobin 
Goodfellow,  in  his  '  hairy  strengtii/ 
is  with  you,  and  shouts  in  your 
ear  the  same  refrain  with  a  great 
guffaw. 

We  would  yield  to  none  in  our 
appreciation  of  the  infinite  serious- 
ness and  significance  of  death.  We 
would  hold  by  these  as  firmly  as  if 
they  were  preached  to  us  with  the 
splendid  fervour  of  Sherlock,  and 
forced  by  the  muffled  thunder  and 
ruin  of  an  avalanche.    It  is  not  we 
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yrho  first  associate  the  notion  of  the 
grotesque  with  the  person  and  the 
office  of  that  pale  tenor.  Such  a&< 
soeiation  has  been  open  through  all 
ages  to  the  common  perception  of 
mankincL  '  The  lavourite  and  prin- 
cipal emblem  of  mortahty  among 
our  ancestors  appears  to  have  been 
the  moial  and  allegorical  pageant 
familiarly  known  by  the  appellation 
of  the  Dance  of  Death,  which  it  has 
in  part  derived  from  the  grotesque 
and  often  ludicrous  attitudes  of  the 
figures  that  composed  it^  and  ear* 
pecially  &om  the  active  and  sar- 
castical  mockery  of  the  ruthless 
tyrant  upon  his  victims,  which  may 
be,  in  a  great  measure,  attributed  to 
the  whims  and  notions  of  the  artists 
who  were  employed  to  represent  the 
subject'  The  figures  of  this  Dance 
of  Death,  with  which  the  name  of 
Hans  Holbein  has  been,  .of  late  cen- 
tnries,  principally  associated,  stu- 
diously endeavour  to  convey  the  im- 
pression that  Death  is  a  jaunty 
fellow ;  smart ;  a  little  self-conscious 
and  conceited,  and  fully  able,  for 
his  part,  to  givG  a  joke.  The  com- 
mumty  of  death,  its  uncertainty  and 
inevitability,  but  chiefly  its  incon- 
gruity with  all  past  fcmctions  and 
experience,  are  apt  to  tiz^  the  mortal 
dart  with  the  juices  of  uie  herb  that 
raises  sardonic  laughter.  All  obey 
the  summons  of  this  last  master  of 
the  ceremonies :  the  pontiff  in  triple 
crown,  and  the  beggar  whose  coro- 
nation, in  spite  of  three  slouched 
hats,  is  incomplete;  the  cardinal, 
who  is  one  of  the  hinges  of  the  gate 
of  heaven,  and  the  human  turnspit 
in  his  kitchen ;  the  queen  who  takes 
her  daily  bat^  of  milk,  and  the  poor 
who  staoid  waiting  for  the  precious 
gift  of  her  generosity  for  the  use  of 
their  families;  the  Quaker  succinctly 
clothed,  and  the  diuidng  dervish  of 
full,  gyrating  drapery. 

The  essentially  serious  side  of  the 
question  is,  of  course,  not  to  seek : — 

'  Great  God  1  on  what  a  slender  thsead 

Hang  evcrlMting  things ; 
The  eternal  itate  of  all  tka  dead 
Upon  llfe^B  feeble  stdagt !' 

Mementoes  of  death  have  obtained 
in  divers  forms,  and  suggesting  di- 
vers lesBona.  '  Bemembetr  that  thou 
art  mortal'  foil  aepaldually  on  the 


oars  of  the  feasting  Phihp  of  Maee- 
don.  The  ancient  EgyptiaiiB,  at  their 
banquets,  sent  round  an  attendant 
with  a.  coffin  in  which  waa  the  image 
of  a  dead  body  carved  in  wood,  made 
OS  like  as  possible  in  colour  and 
workmanship,  and  generally  about 
one  or  two  cubits  in  length.  '  Look 
upon  this/  would  the  attendant  say 
to  the  guest, '  ihm.  drink  and  enjoy 
yourself;  for  when  dead  you  will  be 
Like  this/  So  Cyrenaic  a  verakn  of 
the  dwm  vivimus  vivamus  is,  perhaps, 
not  the  truest  homily  to  piit  into  the 
mouth  of  such  an  effigy.  A  better 
though  unuttered  seimon  is  preached 
by  the  skull  in  Zurbaran's  picture  of 
the  Franciscan,  where,  invested  with 
a  mystic  profundity  beyond  ti^e  do- 
main of  mere  colour,  a  monk  in  cowl 
and  garment  of  sackcloth  and  ropen 
girdle,  deprecates  the  future  woa 
No  words  of  lighter  imx)ort  can  be 
issuing  from  those  diinnely-weighted 
lips  than 

<  Dies  1m,  dies  ine» 
Selvtt  sedcmi  in  favflUL' 

The  transition,  or  rather  the  pro- 
gress, is  neither  abrupt  nor  violent 
to  the  grotesqueness  of  the  soul- 
forsaken  body — 

*AhI  lovely  ai)|)eaniKe  of  death!  ; 
What  sight  upon  earth  is  bo  fair  ? 
Kot  all  the  gay  page«uits  that  breaike 
Con  with  a  dead  body  oan^Mtre. 
With  solemn  delight  I  survey 
The  corpse,  when  the  f;plr1t  is  fled. 
In  leva  with  thvhemtifid  eiay. 
And  longins  to  Ue  in  its  stead.' 

The  idea  of  these  verses  by  Charles 
Wesley  had— except  that  of  the 
last  line— been  substantially  uttered, 
hundreds  of  years  before,  by  that 
whimpering  sentimentalist,  Nero,  as 
he  contemplated  the  remams  of 
Agrippina,  his  mother.  And  such 
admiration,  so  long  as  it  confineB 
itself  to  the  statuesque  effect  of  form 
and  unpretentious  repose,  may  pass 
without  serious  caviL  But  no  one 
may  suppose  that  the  grotesque  is 
therefore  excluded  from  the  xm- 
s'.rined  temple.  'The  prominent 
characteristic  of  nature,'  says  Frede- 
rick vonSchlegel,  'is  an  overlBowing 
and  exhaustless  vital  energy.'  To 
be  within  the  realm  and  category  of 
nature,  and  not  to  slmre  in  this 
energy,  seems  abnormal  and  mom- 
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stroBfi.  Not  only,  howeyer,  is  a  dead 
body  in  this  position,  it  is  eyen 
placed  under  another  disadvantage. 
The  body  is  to  us  the  exponent  of 
beaaiy,  genius,  will,  strength,  emo- 
tion. It  is  the  very  vehicle  of  life ; 
thiDU^  whose  glances,  words,  and 
gestures  cJone  we  get  any  Imow- 
ledge  of  the  person  inhabiting  it. 
We  easily,  therefore,  transfer  the 
idea  of  vitality  to  the  body  iteelf. 
Becanse  it  is  a.  necessary  accident, 
we  forget  that  it  is  an  accident  at 
all.  We  identify  all  its  modificationB 
only  with  itself,  as  if  it  were  self- 
invigorating  and  self-determining. 
We  invest  it  with  &eulties  which 
do  not  belong  to  it ;  and  in  the  first 
moments  of  its  strange  loneliness 
and  divorce  £rom  the  soul,  we  are 
apt  to  demand  something  whioh  it 
was  never  its  fonction  to  supply. 
It  oceupies  the  very  same  space  as 
bezetolore ;  it  is  in  the  very  attitude, 
it  ms^  be,  of  vigour  and  energy,  or 
in  the  very  pose  of  a  boundless  latent 
force ;  and  we  go  to  it  for  strength, 
for  volition,  for  recognition.  We 
&id  it  irresponsive  and  powerless, 
and  it  thus  appears  ridiculous  as  a 
pretender  and  impostor. 

The  human  body  does  not  erein 
put  off  the  grotesque  as  it  puts  on 
corruption.  The  .  contrast  betwe^i 
its  former  lile  and  its  present  di»« 
solved  organisms  is  still  apparent. 
And  indeed,  because  it  is  a  deeper 
shade  to  the  stronger  light  than  the 
one  we  have  just  mentioned,  it  has 
been  more  often  indicated.  We  may 
be  sure  that  the  tongue  of  the  great 
Boman  satirist  saluted  his  cheek 
quite  as  often  as  his  tears  blotted  his 
-verses,  when  he  celebrated  the  few 
ounces  of  dust*  which,  for  aught  he 
knew,  were  tiien  blowing  about  the 
world  or  giving  ophthalmia  to  a 
Bithynian  b^gar;  but  which  for^ 
merly,  adhering  with  moisture  and 
informed  with  soul,  had  been  named 
Hannibal,  blaster  and  scaler  of  the 
Alps,  Y^otor  of  CannsB,  fear  of  Home. 
There  is  a  sub-presentation  of  the 
grotesque  in  the  kindred  reflections 
whioh  the  world's  dramatist  has  put 
into  the  mouth  of  Hamlet.  And 
none  better  than  ^lakspeaie  knew 
of  this  lurking  of  the  grotesque  in 

*  Siriekly  aa  onoee  and   a  half.     His 
quot  Hbras  is  an  overBtatcmeot. 


iiie  very  penetralia  and  intensities, 
of  grief;  or  better  imderstood  that 
this  liability  to  exhibit  the  grotesque 
was  one  of '  sorrow's  crowns  of  sor- 
row.' That  he  has,  through  scenes 
so  perilous,  preserved  to  Ophelia  the 
angelic  beauty  of  her  life,  the  inte- 
grity of  her  filial  piety — which,  as  a 
clue  of  hght  and  love,  in&lUbly 
threaded  the  devious  mazes  of  her 
tangled  intellect — and,  above  all, 
the  per^dct  pathos  of  her  death, 
without  obtruding  the  grotesque,  is 
one  of  the  scarcely  minor  marvels  of 
his  genius.  He  was,  we  are  bound 
to  acknowledge,  materially  assisted 
by  Ophelia's  madness,  the  excep- 
tional laws  of  which,  tolerating  and 
demanding  the  grotesque,  held  in 
abeyance  the  law  of  congruity.  We 
believe  that  there  is  a  grotesque, 
even  here:  but  we,  for  our  port, 
shall  defer  seeking  it  out  until  after 
we  have  incurred  the  malison  that- 
threatens  the  distorber  of  Shak- 
speare's  bones.  If  the  reader  wishes 
to  investigate  this  grotesque,  we  ad- 
vise him  as  a  preliminary,  to  cool 
his  veins  with  an  iceberg ;  and  we 
warn  him  timt  he  will  pay  a  life- 
long penalty  for  the  analysis. 

It  waa  in  the  spirit  of  Juvenal 
and  of  Hamlet  that  Francis  Beau- 
mont wrote  Ins  Bembrandtesque 
poem  '  On  the  Tombs  in  West- 
minster;' and  that  Landcnr  apostro 
phized  a  lode  of  the  'calm  hair, 
meaoidering  in  pellucid  gold,'  of  the 
long  forceless  Medusa,  Lucrezia  Bor- 
gia.* It  was  partly  in  lids  spirit, 
and  feadng  lest  sorrow  should  o'er- 

*        Oir  THB  TOHBB  ZX  WxnillKBVSB. 

Vrakc»  Bcaukort. 

'Mortality,  behold  and  fear, 
Wbat  a  change  of-fiesh  la  here  I 
Tlkink  how  maaj  nyal  boae* 
Sleep  wlthiD  tl»a»  heafw  of  stones ; 
Here  they  lie,  hniTealmsaiMl  lands* 
Who  now  want  strength  to  stir  their  hands ; 
Where  from  their  pulpits  sealed  with  dast» 
They  preach  "In  greatness  Is  no  tmst.'* 
Here's  an  acre  sown,  indeed. 
With  the  richest,  royaltest  seed 
That  tte  earth  did  e'er  anslc  in, 
Siiice  the  flrafc  mAO  died  for  mn : 
Here  tbe  bones  of  birth  have  cried, 
"Though  gods  they  were, as  men  they  died;' 
Here  are  sands,  ignoble  thihgs, 
Dropped  from  the  rained  sides  of  Ungt, 
Here's  a  world  of  pomp  and  stated 
Burled  in  dnst,  onco  dead  by  fate.' 
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leap  itself,  that  Timanthes  veiled 
witii  his  robe  the  face  of  Agamem- 
non, at  the  sacrifice  of  the  fair  and 
innocent  Iphianassa.  And  a  candid 
reading  of  the  whole  passage  very 
much  SiYOUTs  the  notion  that  Horace 
thought  of  the  step  which  separates 
the  pathetic,  the  specifically  sublime, 
from  the  grotesque,  the  specifically 
ridiculous,  when  he  recommended 
the  enacting  of  murders  behind  the 
curtain.  Niobe  wept  herself  to  an 
absurdity. 

Instances  abound  of  the  grotesque 
in  the  manner  of  death.  The  exit 
of  Empedocles  from  the  world  is  not 
the  worst  example.  He  doomed 
himself  to  a  sultry  suicide  down  the 
inner  steeps  of  ^tna,  in  order  that 
he  might  be  accounted  a  god ;  but 
his  slipper,  yomited  from  the  uneasy 
volcano,  revealed  at  once  the  manner 
of  his  decease  and  the  blasphemous 
conceit  of  his  aspirations.  A  disap- 
pointment of  the  same  nature,  it 
has  been  surmised  by  the  gentle 
Elia,  the  unfortunate  Clarence  may 
have  experienced,  who  was  possibly 
drowned  in  a  liquor  that  was  not 
mahnsey!  Absalom,  and  his  Dry- 
denic  antitype,  Monmouth,  might 
meet  here  also  on  common  ground. 

'  I  owe  much,  I  leave  nothing,  I 
give  the  rest  to  the  poor;'  so  ran 
ihe  last  will  and  testament  of  Babe- 
lais.  In  one  sense,  the  most  sublime 
and  self-denying  of  bequests.  For 
all  students  of  humanity  know  that, 
since  every  man  has  very  little  in 
comparison  with  the  boundless  stores 
of  what  he  has  not,  and  since  the 
treasures  of  an  empire  are  easily 
packed  in  a  comer  of  the  great  hopes 
of  indigence,  to  give  away  these  is 
immeasurably  greater  than  to  be- 
queath a  paltry  legacy  restricted  to 
the  narrow  limits  of  one's  own  pro- 
prietaj^r.  Again,  every  man,  by 
possessing,  proves  the  httle  worth 
of  the  object  of  his  grasp ;  and  is, 
therefore,  little  to  be  praised  for 
freely  dispensing  what  he  knows  to 
be  essentially  valueless.  But  to  give 
away  what  has  never  been  tarnished 
in  your  eyes  by  ownership — emi- 
nences, and  gilded  pinnacles,  and 
purpled  cloud-palaces  of  gods,  from 
which  proximity  has  not  dispelled 
the  enchantment — this  is  to  alienate 
your  truest  sources  of  wealth  and 


satisfiMition ;  this  is  to  exhibit  mag- 
nanimity of  the  most  imperial  order. 
Such  reasoning  is,  of  course,  unas- 
sailable ;  and  if  it  were  our  business 
to  strew  the  flowers  of  sanctity  over 
the  memory  of  Eabelais,  we  might 
enforce  it.  At  present,  we  leave  his 
unique  legacy  to  stand  upon  its  own 
grotesque  merits. 

We  conceive  the  jocular  accessory 
of  the  execution  of  Sir  Thomas  More 
to  be  no  true  grotesque.  Consider- 
ing his  character,  there  was  nothing 
strained,  nothing  shockingly  incon- 
gruous in  his  fiEiiewell  to  earth.  He 
was  an  amiable,  Christian  philoso- 
pher, '  whose  humility  neither  power 
nor  piety  could  elate,  and  whose 
mirth  even  martyrdom  could  not 
spoil.'  Christian  people  die  daily: 
where  a  blameless  life  and  a  good 
conscience  deprive  the  one  inevitable 
event  of  its  terror,  there  is  perhaps 
no  sufficient  reason  for  a  good  man 
to  vary  tiie  accustomed  and  calcu- 
lated rotation  of  his  moods.  Every 
hour  is  a  last  hour,  in  so  &r  as  it 
might  be  so ;  and  life  is  a  doled-out 
succession  of  moments  that  are  due 
to  death.  If  More  be  unexcused,  it 
is  mere  sophistry  to  palliate  any 
mernment  in  the  world. 

To  reduce  theory  to  practice  is 
oftentimes  to  risk  the  grotesque. 
Eminently  this  is  the  case  in  the 
department  of  feeling.  Within  the 
memory  of  the  youngest  of  grey- 
headed men  an  illustrious  personage 
died,  and  was  universally  lamented. 
As  a  sentiment,  it  would  have  been 
passably  expressive  to  embody  the 
whole  people  in  one  of  the  national 
emblems,  and  to  say, '  The  British 
lion  mourns.'  At  that  time  a  cer- 
tain monumental  lion  disfigured  a 
London  thorough&re.  This  animal 
took  the  opportuniiy  of  appearing 
indued  with  a  pall  mred  by  the  day 
from  some  neighbouring  undertaker. 
The  pall,  of  course,  fell  flapping  in 
the  wind  over  the  stark  sides  of  the 
lion,  now  ruffling  itself  on  the  oa 
coccygis,  and  anon  dangling  its  white 
border  over  the  countenance,  as  the 
cap  frill  of  an  ancient  dame  might 
fall  about  the  &ce  of  her  fisivourite 
cat  The  passer-by,  who  took  in  all 
the  circumstances  much  too  £uth- 
folly  for  amusement,  was  astonished 
and  horrified.    His  sorrow  was  too 
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Imightly  and  loyal  to  be  diverted 
into  anything  more  cheerful  than 
the  moments^  energy  of  rage  and 
reprobation  of  the  tinconscious  cari- 
cature of  grief.  But  how  grotesque 
would  such  an  exhibition  have  been 
if  an  indifferent  person,  vainly  sought 
in  Europe — say  a  Chinaman,  or  a 
native  British  CJolumbian  from  the 
banks  of  the  golden  Sus-ka-chew- 
an — could  have  been  brought  to 
witness  it ! 

Perhaps  our  French  neighbours 
are  entitled  to  claim  the  most  fear- 
ful examples  of  the  grotesque  in  the 
mode  of  death.  The  marlyrs  of  the 
first  Revolution,  recumbent  on  the 
£ramework  of  the  guillotine,  with 
neck  bared  for  tiie  knife,  foamed 
against  Heaven.  But  Bousseau,  a 
nmn  of  the  same  language  and  race, 
has  bespoken  a  grander  arena  on 
which  to  act  his  part  in  grotesque- 
ness.  He  has  engaged,  when  the 
shivering  universe  shall  stand  before 
its  Judge,  to  challenge  the  Supreme 


Being  to  an  inspection  of  his  '  Con- 
fessions'  in  octavo!  The  force  of 
the  madly  sorrowful  and  ridiculous 
can  no  further  go.  Here  the  gro- 
tesque of  sadness  reaches  at  once 
climax  and  anti-climax;  and  here, 
within  one  word,  our  paper  reaches 
its  end. 

Smst  ist  das  Leben — *  Life  is  a  very 
serious  thing,  as  the  German  poet 
sings ;  and  plainly,  so  &r  as  we  can 
see,  even  because  it  is  so  serious, 
hath  Gkxi  given  us  the  pleasant 
faculty  of  smiling  and  laughing,  to 
accompany  us  in  our  hard  adven- 
tures as  some  impish  dwarf  did  the 
knights  of  medisdval  romance,  that 
we  may  not  be  oppressed  in  spirit 
by  excessive  solitary  brooding  over 
the  weighty  duties  of  which  we  are 
the  champions.'  May  our  dwarf, 
whose  nourishment  is  chiefly  the 
grotesque,  be  without  malice,  and 
our  chivalrous  representative  be 
named  Christopher,  knight  and 
saint ! 


THE  DAILY  GOVERNESS. 

*  There  are  thousands  of  women  in  the  world  nobly  fnlfilling  duties  the  most  painfuV 
with  a  firmness  of  resolution  that  would  deserve  so  many  statues  to  be  erected  in  their 
honour,  if  heroism  were  not  estimated  rather  by  the  splendour  than  the  merit  of  the 
achievement/ 

Melmoth's  Fitzosborne's  Lettebs. 

PELTED  by  the  unpitying  sky  ; 
Hail  and  sleet,  and  rain  and  snow. 
Seem  with  keenest  blasts  to  vie 

Which  shall  prove  her  bitterest  foe  I 
Drenched  and  weary,  faint,  forlorn, 

'Mid  that  elemental  whirl, 
(To  what  kindlier  fortunes  bom !) 
Stands  yon  feir  but  fragile  girl. 


Once,  Heaven's  breath  was  scarcely  let 

On  her  blooming  cheek  to  blow ; 
And  if  e'er  her  eye  were  wet 

'Twas  but  for  another's  woe ! 
For  her  infant  years  had  grown 

Where  no  sordid  cares  could  come ; 
And  her  mind  had  caught  the  tone 

Breathed  throughout  that  cherished  home  t 
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Oracefal  olTJects  Tound  her  shone 

In  tbot  home  bo  calm  and  biiglit ; 
And  whatever  she  looked  upon 

Seemed  to  wear  intenser  Jight 
On  her  cradle  visions  rare 

Beamed  of  Painting's  golden  prime ; 
And  the  strains  that  lulled  her  there 

Were  the  songs  of  elder  time. 

Evom  her  earliest  years  she  moved 

In  aoi  orbit,  lancy-franght ; 
Oiifoled  but  by  friends  she  loved,. 

And  by  master-spirtts  taught. 
Books  her  playmat^  were,  and  she 

Found  in  thetn  companions  meet ; 
And,  escmrsive  as  the  oee, 

OoUed  ftam  all  things  something  sweet 

JKfature,  best  instmctiess,  spread 

Bichest  lore  before  her  sight. 
And  her  ample  page  she  r^ 

Bay  by  day  with  new  delight : 
She  could  scan  Creation's  &ce 

In  its  simplest,  homeliest  guise; 
And  perceive  some  inner  grace 

IStrange,  or  dim  to  other  eyesl 

Ancestry,  might  that  avail. 

She  could  boast  of  great  and  good ; 
Ay,  than  rank  a  loftier  tale. 

Hearts  with  Honour's  soul  imbued. 
Troops  of  fidends,  if  friends  they  are 

Who  but  wear  the  swallow's  wing. 
And  from  Fortune's  frowns  a&x 

Seek  and  find  another  spring  I 

Fair  nursling  of  a  hero's  love 

Cut  off  amid  the  blaze  of  fame. 
Upon  the  red  Eedan,  who  strove 

To  win  himself  a  deathless  name ; 
Stay  of  a  widowed  mother's  life. 

To  help  her  Fortune's  ills  sustain. 
What  recks  that  elemental  strife, 

That  blinding  sleet  or  driving  rain ! 

The  contumelies  of  prosperous  pride. 

Though  ne'er  so  keenly  felt  before. 
That  track  her  footsteps  as  they  ghde 

Through  yon  inhospitable  door, 
Are  light  to  the  o'erwhelming  blow, — 

That  Aaron's  rod  of  cureless  giief, — 
That  has  no  tears  for  selfish  woe. 

So  finds  in  minor  ills  relief. 

And  as  the  mourned  and  cherished  past 

Now  flits  before  her  mental  eye. 
She  half  believes  her  lot  o'ercast 

By  some  life-long  fetahty : 
Until  a  joyous  infant  band 

Greets  her  approach  with  genial  smile. 
And  clasping  close  each  loving  hmid 

She  can  lay  down  her  Cross  a  while  I 
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CHAPTER  IX, 

IffBS.  SNIGBCTLY  JEUBCEITBB  HXB  FBIEMDB, 


Thet  Tvere  at  home  at  last,  after 
having  had  the  pleasantfest  tour  in 
the  world,  home,  at  the  honse  in 
Eensmgton  Gore,  which  old  Lord 
Clifford  had  Tacated  for  a  smaller 
one  on  the  Bayswater  side  of  the 
gardens.  Georgie  and  her  husband 
had  both  begged  the  kind  old  man 
to  remain  in  his  own  honse,  to  live 
with  them  still ;  but  he  had  firmly 
refused  to  do  so,  though  he  was 
touched  by  their  so  evidently  and 
heartily  wishing  it.  They  were  bet- 
ter alone,  he  said,  in  the  house 
which  was  theirs  now,  and  his  no 
longer.  He  would  still  be  near 
"^em ;  still  be  enabled  to  come  dadly 
and  see  his  darling  Greorgie.  He 
had  wished  to  refnmish  the  honse, 
that  his  daughter  might  find  it  all 
bright,  and  fresh,  and  new  when  she 
came  back  there  as  a  bride;  but 
they  had  both  pleaded  that  he 
should  not  do  this ;  flie  old  belong- 
ings wonld  be  dearer  to  them  botibi^ 
they  said.  But  when  they  came 
home.  Lord  Clifford  was  there  to 
meet  them,  and  after  dinner  was 
over  he  led  them  into  what  had  been 
his  study ;  but  in  place  of  the  old 
veneered  book-cases,  and  shaky  writr 
ing-tables,  and  hard  horsehair  chairs, 
he  had  compromised  with  his  feel- 
ings, when  he  had  been  requested 
not  to  refurnish  the  whole  of  the 
house,  by  collecting  a  quantity  of 
splendidly  carved  oak  library  furni- 
ture, and  beantifnl  bronzes,  for  this 
room,  which  wonld  be  Eupert'snow. 
And  the  tears  of  the  daughter,  as 
she  hung  on  his  arm  thanking  him 
for  this  special  mark  of  attention 
to  her  husband,  were  plaisanter  to 
him  than  anything  had  ever  been 
before;  ay,  pleasanter  even  than 
had  been  the  first  sight  of  those 
orders  and  rewards  of  gallantry 
which  were  hung  on  his  uniform 
coats  over  his  brave  old  breast. 
Soon,  though,  there  was  a  sorrow 


in  their  midst,  Mrs.  ICnightly,  Mrs. 
Knightly,  .junior  —  'received  her 
friends.' 

She  met  Unperf «  listers  at  the 
door  of  her  drawing-iDom  (she  had 
decided  to  receive  her  friends  in  the 
evening),  regardless  of  propriety, 
looking  prettier  than  ever,  theybotii 
thon^t,  in  this  first  flush  'of  her 
happmess,  and  in  her  magnificent 
wedding  dress  of  white  'satzn  and 
Honiton  lace.  And  her  bright  eyes 
had  never  been  brighter,  nor  her 
lovely  httle  face  more  glowing  than 
when  she  whispered, '  Don't  be  sur- 
prised, Gussie,  whamsoever  you 
may  see.'  The  whisper  and  fond, 
loving,  sisterly,  sym,psrthetic  clasp  0f 
the  hand  fortunately  prepared  'Gus- 
sie; for  almost  the  first  person  she 
saw  was  Frank  Tollemadie.  The 
first  sight  of  him  told  Gussie  that 
if  he  was  prepared  to  throw  pru- 
dence to  the  winds  and  a&  her  to 
marry  him,  she  oould  be  no  longer 
strong.  Aiid  in  spite  of  that  cloud 
which  Colonel  Crofton  was  hanging 
over  them,  Mrs.  Knightly  could  not 
have  found  a  happier  pair  than 
Augusta  and  Timk  Tollemache 
amongst  the  two  hundred  and  odd 
who  thronged  her  saloons  on  this 
her  first  reception  of  her  Mends  as 
Eupert  Knightly's  wife. 

The  Dowager  Mrs.  Knightly  had 
not  chosen  to  be  present,  though 
Georgie  and  Eupert,  who  had  sedu- 
lously refrained  from  touching  upon 
unpleasant  topics,  had  boSi  im- 
plored her  to  join  theuL  But  Colo- 
nel Crofton  was  there,  and  by  his 
presence  severely  tested  poor  Flo- 
rence's self-control.  G^ld  was 
there  too;  but  a  cloud  seemed  to 
haye  come  over  the  gay  young  sol- 
dier; and  not  even  his  favourite 
sister  Georgie  could  win  him  to  be 
otiier  than  moody  and  gloomy.  He 
had  some  private  grief,  evidently; 
and  when  Georgie  pressed  h\vr\  on 
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the  pointy  he  admitted  that  he  had, 
and  promised  he  would  come  up 
and  talk  to  her  abont  it 

Yonng  Mrs.  Knightly  was  a  star, 
a  gem,  an— anything  that  is  bright, 
flashing,  brilliant,  and  lovely — in 
her  bridal  robes  and  wreath,  and 
with  her  dark  perfumed  hair  turned 
loosely  np  from  her  pretty  white 
brow.  And  Angusta  might  have 
sat  for  a  portrait  of  the  Serpent  of 
old  NUe,  so  snperb  was  she  in  her 
dark,  proud,  southern  beauty,  set 
off  and  adorned  as  it  was  by  jewels 
and  rich  raiment.  And  still  even 
Colonel  Crofton  was  ism  to  confess 
that,  lovely  as  both  these  were, 
lovely  as  many  other  women  who 
were  present  that  night  were,  Flo- 
rence eclipsed  them  all.  She  had 
wailed  and  wept  so  for  the  last 
three  weeks  that  any  other  woman's 
good  looks  would  have  been  utterly 
washed  out  and  destroyed.  But  she 
had  only  brought  herself  to  the 
perfect  purity  and  whiteness  of  a 
marble  statue — a  marble  statue  with 
great  brown  eyes  full  of  life,  too  full 
almost,  and  golden  rippling  hair. 
Always  beautiful  she  was;  now 
Btartlingly  lovely, — ^fer  loveher  than 
when  tiie  rose  of  happiness  and 
health  had  reigned  above  tlie  lily  in 
her  cheek.  Indifferent  to  every  one 
else,  scarcely  heeding  what  others 
said  to  her,  she  was  keenly  alive, 
every  nerve  was  strained  to  catch 
the  Lightest  sound  that  fell  from  the 
lips,  the  lightest  look  that  came 
ft^m  the  eyes  of  this  man  who  had 
so  won  every  atom  of  her  heart, 
that  she  could  not  take  it  from  him, 
though  cruel  fate  had  ordained  that 
he  should  marry  her  mother.  And 
seeing  this,  Mrs.  Knightly  —  Ku- 
pert's  wife — determined  to  throw 
herself  into  the  bjeach  before  a 
chasm  yawned  for  ever  between  hap- 
piness and  Floy. 

'  My  plan  is,  Gussie,'  said  Frank 
ToUemache, '  to  shut  up  the  Hall  for 
a  few  years,  pay  off  all  the  servants, 
with  the  exception  of  one  old  gar- 
dener and  his  wife,  who'll  live  in  the 
Hall  to  keep  it  from  going  to  pieces 
through  the  damp,  and  go  abroad. 
I  shall  be^we  shall  be  able  to  come 
back  in  a  few  years,  you  see,  and 
everything  will  l)e  as  right  as  pos- 
sible.* 


Augusta's  answer  was,  '  Well, 
Frank,  we'll  talk  about  it  to-morrow ; 
if  s  very  hard  though  that  I  can't 
have  what  I  ought  to  have ;  if  I  had, 
there  need  be  no  shutting  up  of  the 
Hall  and  going  abroad.' 

'  Thaf  s  right  of  you  both,'  said 
Georgie,  encouragingly,  who  had 
heard  these  two  speeches ;  '  ts^e  the 
leap  bravely,  and  you'll  light  all 
right  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge, 
I  daresay.^ 

The  next  morning,  at  about  one 
o'clock,  Gerald  Knightly  was  sitting, 
gravely  conversing  with  his  brother 
and  sister-in-law. 

'  And  who  is  Tiny  Braybrooke  ?' 
asked  the  lady. 

'  The  sweetest  little  thing  in  the 
world.' 

'That's  no  answer,  my  dear 
Gerald ;  who  is  she  ?  What  is  she  ? 
and  where  does  she  live  ?' 

'  She's  an  orphan  and  an  heiress ; 
BJi^e's  the  sweetest  and  the  prettiest 
little  thing  in  the  world ;  (no  offence, 
Georgie,  I  don't  mean  that  she's 
prettier  than  you,  but  she's  so  dif- 
ferent;) and  1^0  lives  at  an  old  place 
called  the  Woodlands,  betweoi 
Bromley  and  Beckenham.' 

'  And  why  won't  she  many  you, 
Gerald?  the  sweetest  and  prettiest 
might  consider  herself  next,  to  me, 
also  the  most  fortunate  woman  in 
the  world  to  gain  you.  Why  won't 
this  Miss  Braybrooke  think  so  ? 
Only  think,  Rupert,  Gerald  unsuc- 
cessful in  a  love  affiair !' 

'  It  isn't  exactly  that,  you  see,'  re- 
plied Gerald,  rather  touchingly; 
'  but  two  years  ago— more  than  that 
— ^when  I  asked  her,  she  said,  "  No ! 
she'd  only  marry  a  guardsman."  I 
haven't  asked  her  since,  but  I  know 
she  likes  me.' 

'So  that  was  the  reason  you 
wanted  to  change,  was  it,  Gerald?' 
asked  Rupert,  laughing ;  '  and  how 
old  may  tibe  young  lady  be  now  ?' 

'  About  eighteen.' 

'  Well,  I'd  try  again  if  I  were  'in 
your  place,  Gerald,  and  trust  to  our 
mother  coming  round  entirely. 
Georgie's  going  over  to  speak  to  her 
to-day;  but  I, understand  now,  old 
fellow,  the  full  extent  of  that  gene- 
rosity towards  me  which  ^has  in- 
duced you  to  refuse  all  my  mother's 
offers  of  serving  you.    Georgie  shall 
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go  and  call  on  this  Miss  Braybrooke 
in  a  day  or  two.  You  take  my  ad- 
vice; sixteen  never  knows  its  own 
mind,  and  try  again.' 

*  I  shall  wait  now,'  replied  Grerald, 
'nntil  this  affiur  with  Grofton  has 
blown  over,  as  it  will  surely,  if 
Georgie  takes  it  in  hand.' 

But  when  Mrs.  Bupert  Knightly 
entered  the  drawing-room  of  the 
Piccadilly  mansion  that  day,  she 
saw  that  something  unusual  had  oc- 
curred ;  and  on  being  put  in  posses- 
sion of  the  facts,  she  determined  on 
not  creating  extra  confusion  in  the 
house  by  speaking  just  then  to  her 
mother-in-law  about  CJolonel  Grof- 
ton. 

Augusta  had  told  her  mother  that 
she  was  going  to  marry  Frank  Tol- 
lemache  in  a  fortnight  And  Mrs. 
Knightly  had  refused  the  one  ro- 
quet Frank  and  Gussie  had  made  to 
her — that  her  daughter  might  be 
married  firom  Tier  house.  Augusta 
wotQd  not  permit  Georgie  or  any 
one  else  to  try  their  eloquence 
where  she  had  fiailed,  so  it  came  to 
pass,  at  the  end  of  a  stormy  fort- 
night, that  it  was  from  her  brother 
Eupert's  house  that  she  went  forth 
as  Lady  Tollemache. 

The  wedding  was  a  very  quiet  one, 
for  they  had  all  felt  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  their  mother  it  could  not 
be  otherwise.  It  was  quiet,  too,  for 
another  reason.  They  did  not  like 
to  put  any  public  slight  upon  Colo- 
nel Crofton  (for  they  all  felt  that 
some  way  or  other  he  would  soon 
be  related  to  them),  by  excluding 
him  from  a  ceremony  at  which 
many  of  their  mutual  friends,  who 
would  soon  know  all  about  the  state 
of  aflbirs,  should  be  present  So 
they  got  out  of  their  difficulties  by 
not  asking  any  of  their  mutual 
firiends. 

Miss  Braybrooke,  otherwise  Tiny, 
was  there,  in  the  character  of  a 
future  sister-in-law,  for  Gerald  had 
taken  Ruperf  s  and  Georgie's  advice, 
which  was  wonderful  considering  he 
had  asked  them  to  give  it,  and  Tiny 
had  shown  herself  wiser  at  eighteen 
than  she  had  been  two  years  before. 
It  had  all  been  rapidly  arranged,  for 
she  had  only  one  relative — an  uncle 
— ^to  consult  He  was  one  of  Gerald's 
brother  officers^  and  had  always  in- 


tended that  such  should  be  the  end« 
She  was  a '  tiny,'  indeed ;  a  blue-eyed 
mite;  small,  and  fair,  and  dehcate. 
She  looked  as  if  a  rough  wind  would 
blow  her  away  altogether,  or  a  rough 
word  break  her  in  two.  In  her 
double  character  of  beauty  and 
heiress,  Tiny  had  been  very  much 
spoilt ;  and  a  less  thoroughly  gene- 
rous-tempered man  tlmi  Gerald 
might  have  doubted  the  wisdom  of 
inlxusting  his  happiness  to  such  a 
stormy  Httle  creature's  keeping.  For 
she  was  one  of  those  fairy-Uke  beings 
with  large  flashing  turquoise -co- 
loured eyes  and  fragile  forms,  who 
can  on  occasions  behave  like  hurri- 
canes. However,  Gerald  was  trou- 
bled with  no  such  doubts,  as  he 
looked  down  into  the  sweet,  child- 
ishly-lovely face  that  was  lifted  to 
meet  his  gaze  with  such  ingenuous 
fondness ;  and  after  a  day  or  two's 
communion  with  that  pure,  unsul- 
lied, warm,  truthful  nature,  Gerald's 
sistera  were  not  troubled  by  such 
doubts  either. 

Florence  and  Gelestine  Braybrooke 
were  Augusta's  bridesmaids,  and 
with  the  Bupert  Knightlys  and  Ge- 
rald, were  the  only  persons  present 
at  that  quiet  wedding  which,  after 
all  the  hindrances  that  had  been 
thrown  in  its  way,  came  off  early  in 
September.  So  when  most  of  their 
friends  were  down  at  their  places  in 
the  country,  enjoying  themselves.  Sir 
Francis  Tollemache  had  just  con- 
cluded arrangements  for  shutting  up 
his  old  house,  and  letting  his  shoot- 
ing for  a  few  years,  tiU  such  time  as 
he  could  come  back  and  iske  his 
place  in  the  county  again — an  unen- 
cumbered man. 


CHAPTER  X. 

OEOBOIE  'THB0^VS  HEBSELF  DTTO  THB 
BREACH.' 

Mrs.  Rupert  Knightly  kept  Floy 
with  her  for  some  days  after  Gussie 
had  become  Lady  Tollemache.  She 
judged  it  best  to  do  so  for  several 
reasons.  One  was,  that  in  the  com- 
panionship of  herself  and  Tiny  Bray- 
brooke— who  had  also  remained  on 
a  visit — Floy  would  not  have  so 
much  time  for  cultivating  griefl 
Another  was,  ihat  until  she  herself 
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had  found  an  opporinimty  of  talking 
j^ZLYately  to  Mra.  Enightiy,  and  try- 
ing to  make  matters  more  harmo- 
nious in  the  Piccaxiilly  household, 
iFl€cr  ^^  ^^^Gst  away  from  her  mo- 
ther. 

So  one  morning,  after  seeing  them 
quietly  settled,  'J^ny  at  something 
tiiat  j^e  ealled  work,  and  Moy  in  an 
easy  chair,  with  a  book  that  she 
eould  not  read,  Mrs.  Bupert  Knightly 
got  into  her  httle  pony  phaeton,  and 
dnwe  herself  over  to  see  Buperf  s 
mother. 

Before  starting^  she  mode  this  re- 
solution— and  she  kept  it  too — that 
let  Mrs.  Knightly,  senior,  say  what 
she  would,  she  would  not  lose  her 
temper;  and  that  nothing  should 
tempt  her  to  say  anything  that  might 
cause  Mrs,  Knightly,  senior,  to  lose 
her  temper. 

Mrs.  Knightly  was  suffering  &om 
a  soft  and  gcntie  attack  of  low  spi- 
rits and  sulks,  when  Georgie,  with  a 
fearless  step,  and  a  bright,  cordial 
greeting,  entered  the  pretty  pale- 
green  octagon  room,  which  had  wit- 
nessed the  disclosure  of  those  plans 
which  had  spread  dismay  through 
the  Knightly  family.  So  when 
Georgie  bent  oyer  and  kissed  her, 
she  was  only  allowed  to  touch  a  very 
small  and  cold  portion  of  her  cheek. 
She  looked  upon  Georgie  oa  a  rebel, 
and  wished  to  punish  her ;  only  she 
didn't  know  how  it  could  be  done. 

Now  positive  incivility  would  not 
have  checked  l^lcs.  Bupert  Knightly 
m  the  good  work  she  had  felt  it  to 
be  hi^  mission  to  undertake ;  there- 
fore coolness  had  just  no  effect  what- 
ever upon  her.  ly&s.  Knightly  would 
have  been  a  stony-hearted  woman, 
which  she  was  not,  if  she  had  been 
capable  of  resisting  the  geniality  and 
affection  of  Georgia's  manner,  as  the 
latter  took  off  her  bonnet  and  mantle, 
and  seated  herself  on  a  low  chair,  by 
the  side  of  the  little  couch  on  which 
Mrs.  Knightly  reclined. 

'  I  hffve  come  over  to  taJk  to  you 
about  a  great  many  things,'  she  be- 
gan, frankly ;  '  but,  first  of  aU,  dear 
Mrs.  Knightly,  I  must  tell  you  that 
Gussie  went  away  very  sad  indeed 
in  consequence  of  your  refusal.  No> 
no,  not  because  you  wouldn't  give 
her  the  money,  but  because  ycu  re- 
fused to  see  and  be  friendly  with, 


Frank,  wkh  whom  youfve  been 
friendly  so  long,  you  Imow,  and  be- 
cause you  wouldn't  be  at  her  wed- 
ding. I  cheered  her  np  as  well  as  I 
oould,  by  telling  her  you'd  soon 
write,  as  I'm  sure  you  will,  and 
make  good  my  words.' 

Mrs.  Knightly  would  have  an- 
swered angnly  here,  but  rfie. could 
not,  for  her  hand  was  taken  and 
kissed.  Before  she  could  frame  ano^ 
ther  sort  of  answer,  her  daughter-in- 
law  went  on : 

'  And  I  can't  have  you  staying 
away  from  us — from  our  house — in 
this  way.  It  can't  be,  you  know; 
my  own  dear  Rupert's  mother  not 
friendly  with  me!  That  must  not 
be.    Say  you  wiU  come,  and  soon.^ 

Mrs.  Knightly  munnnaced  a  fiunt 
assent 

'Now  I'm  coming  to  the  point/ 
Georgie  continued,  waxing  hot  in 
spite  of  herself^  and  feeling  a  fine 
well-grown  bullet  rolling  ^ut  in 
her  throat  as  she  spoke ;  '  the  point 
which  has  in  a  measure  created  this 
unhappy  estrangement  between  you 
and  your  children.  No,  dear,  dearest 
Mrs.  Knightly  —  don't  speak  yel^ 
please;  but  let  me  go  on,  while  I 
can.  Bupert— aU  of  them,  in  faet — 
are  too  jproud  to  speak  and  plead  as 
I  am  gomg  to.  I  think  them  wrong 
in  that  respect  But  first,  before  I 
go  any  further,  you  must  give  me  a 
fbigiveness  beforehand,  bemuse  Fm 
going  to  speak  of  a  8ubj^ct  you  may 
not  like  to  have  spoken  about — ^the 
marriage  with  Ck>lonel  CroQan  you 
have  contemplated.' 

Mrs.  Knightly  stooped  and  kissed 
Georgie's  forehead ;  and,  happy  omen, 
there  were  tears,  not  of  anger,  iii  her 
eyes. 

'  It  is  you,  not  the  property,  they 
fdl  care  for  so  much,  Georgie  con- 
tinued, speaking  spasmodically,  in 
spite  of  herself,  '  you  believe  ik&t, 
don't  you  ?  They  can  none  of  them 
endure  that  their  mother  should  bear 
another  name.  Still  comparatively 
young  as  you  are— and  pretty  as  you 
are— it  is  only  natural  that  your 
hand  and  heart  should  be  sought  by 
many.  I  dare  say/  she  eontmued, 
smih'ng, '  Colonel  Crofton  is  not  sin- 
gular in  his  desire  to  possess  himself 
of  both.' 

Greorgie  was  using  the  right  wea^ 
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pons;  MEaKnightiyvasgiymgway 
met  G«argid  read  that  she  was,  in 
the  dBepening  expteasion  of  gravity 
on  her  &ce,  in  the  drying  up  of  her 
tears;  and,  more  than  all,  in  the 
firmer  grasp  impressed  upon  her 
own  hand. 

'  It  was  only  natural,  too,  that  you 
at  first  should  he  undecided  as  to 
whether  yon  should  pledge  him  your 
hand.  As  to  giving  him  your  heart, 
I  am  sore — we  ace  aU  sure — ^you 
have  not  done,  and  you  wiU  never 
doit' 

'  You  aie  quite,  quite  right,  my 
dear,'  sohhed  the  completely  routed 
lady.  'Oh!  if  you  had  only  said  this 
to  me  hefore.' 

*  But  it  is  not  too  late  now,  dear 
mother,'  interposed  Georgie,  fondly ; 
'  there  is  no  feeling  in  favour  of  Co- 
lonel Crofton  to  comhat,  is  there?' 

'  None  whatever,  my  dear,'  simply 
rephed  Mrs.  Knightly. 

'  Then  now  I  may  tell  you  some- 
thing else,'  said  Georgie ;  '  and  that 
is,  that  Florence  has  lost  her  heart 
to  Colonel  Crofton;  and  though  we 
none  of  us  like  him  very  well,  yet — 
and  I  know  so  well  how  desirous  you 
are  of  doing  everything  to  make  your 
children  happy,  if  they'll  only  let 
you  know  how  it's  to  he  done — ^you 
had  hotter  for  her  sake  give  her  a 
fortune  large  enough  to  induce  him 
to  propose  to  her.  What  do  you 
think  ?^ 

And  then,  for  upwards  of  an  hour, 
Mrs.  Knightly  and  her  daughter-iu- 
law  amicahly  discussed  various  plans 
for  hringing  ahout  such  a  desirable 
eonsummation  as  Floy's  being  united 
to  Colonel  Crofton. 

It  was  finally  decided — subject 
to  Eupert's  approval  —  that  Mrs. 
Knightly  should  inform  Colonel  Crof- 
ton, by  word  of  mouth,  of  her  change 
of  sentiment-^ that  i^e  should  at 
the  same  time  tell  him  the  amoimt 
of  mon^  she  intended  at  once  set- 
tling upon  her  daughters,  both  of 
them;  for  one  or  two  of  Georgie's 
disclosures  had  sent  Frank  Tol- 
lemache  —  disinterested,  unselfish 
Frank — ^up  in  her  estimation  again. 
They  must  trust,  then,  to  his  feeling 
of  honour  for  everything  to  come 
right,  as  he  could  not  but  be  aware 
of  the  havoc  he  had  made  in  poor 
Floy's  heart 


'  And  now,'  said  Georgie,  springs 
ing  to  her  feet  when  these  important 
anangements  had  been  made,  'do 
let  me  take  you  for  a  drive  in  my 
new  pony-carriage;  you  haven't 
seen  it  yet.  Bupert  gave  it  to  me 
only  yesterday ;  and  I  think  you'll 
say  it's  fax  prettier  than  Mrs.  Yin- 
rug's,  that  we've  aU  thought  perfec- 
tion till  now.' 

Mrs.  Knightly  had  never  bestowed 
a  single  thought  upon  Mrs.  Yhiing's 
pony-phaeton ;  but  she  did  not  say 
so.  She  contented  herself  with 
rapturously  praising  everything  — 
Georgie's  driving,  me  carriage,  the 
ponies,  the  hainess,  everything 
about  it,  when  she  was  at  last 
comfortably  seated  in  it,  in  a  more 
than  usually  beooming  bonnet,  and 
with  one  of  the  handsomest  Cash- 
meres over  her  shoulders  that  had 
ever  caused  the  eyes  of  a  French- 
woman to  glisten,  and  her  heart  to 
ache,  for  the  possession  of  just  such 
another. 

So  they  rolled  comfortably  ihiough 
Begent  Street,  and  Georgie  was 
patience  itself  as  regards  shopping. 
Mrs.  Knightly  made  a  colossal 
selection  of  flowers  at  Eagle's,  and 
of  drones  at  Swan  and  Edgar's,  and 
directed  them  to  be  packed  there 
and  sent  to  her  daughter,  Lady 
Tollemadhe.  And  she  purchased 
expensive  gifts  for  the  daughter-in- 
law  who  was  by  her  sida,  as  well  as 
for  the  one  Gerald  was  going  to 
give  her,  and  whom  she  had  only 
seen  in  the  couzse  of  one  stiff  movn- 
ing  call.  But  it  was  upon  Floy 
especially —  upon  poor  Floy,  whom 
she  blushed  hotly  to  think  of  as 
having  suffered  through  her  in  any 
way,  that  she  lavished  the  largest 
amount  of  presents.  Nothing  was 
too  rich,  beautiful,  and  costly  for 
the  mother's  heart  to  offer  to  Floy. 


CHAPTEB  XI. 

SBTTLINa  DOWN. 

A  few  months  have  passed  over 
their  heads  since  that  drive  behind 
the  new  ponies,  when  I  bring  the 
Knightly  fiunily  before  the  reader 
for  the  last  time.  It  is  the  close  of 
an  early  spring  evening,  and  there 
is  that  air  of  lassitude  over  the  three 
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ladies  who  are  sittmg  in  the  little 
gi'een  i-oom,  which  shows  that  one 
great  excitement  is  over  and  another 
is  yet  to  come  on.  Mrs.  Knightly, 
Lady  Tollemache,  and  Mrs.  Eupert 
Knightly  were  resting  a  while  after 
the  fatigues  of  the  wedding-break- 
fast, before '  they  dressed  for  the 
grand  ball  Mrs.  Bupert  gave  on  the 
occasion  of  the  marriage  of  her 
sister  and  brother-in-law,  in  her 
new  house.  Yes ;  hers  it  was  now. 
Mrs.  Knightly,  senior,  had  dehghted 
in  sacrifices  and  peace-offerings  from 
the  time  Georgie  had  risked  anger- 
ing her  by  telling  her  what  she 
ought  to  do. 

She  had  lost  no  time  in  making 
over  to  all  her  children  that  which 
should  have  been  theirs  before.  She 
had  prayed  Rupei-t  and  Georgie  to 
live  when  in  town  at  the  old  fiunily 
mansion  in  Piccadilly,  though  when 
it  came  to  the  point  they  would 
both  rather  have  stayed  in  the  house 
where  they  had  made  their  first 
start  in  married  life.  And  now  she 
was  going  to  divide  her  time  equally 
between  her  three  children  who 
were  married  and  settled  in  Eng- 
land. 

It  had  all  come  round  as  Georgie 
had  said  it  would.  Possibly  she 
might  have  given  Colonel  Crofton  a 
hint  as  to  the  course  it  would  best 
become  him  to  pursue.  At  any 
rate,  as  soon  as  ho  was  given  to 
understand  that  Mrs.  Knightly  had 
definitely  altered  her  mind,  he  re- 
commenced shining  on  Florence's 
horizon  again.  And  Floy,  who  had 
£Ekded  and  withered  when  he  had 
withdrawn  what  was  more  than  the 
sun  to  her,  bloomed  freshly  as  of 
yore  ere  very  long.  She  was 
solemnly  betrothed  to  him  soon — 
as  soon  as  he  was  quite  clear  what 
she  was  to  have;  and  then  her 
worshipping  love  for  him  was  such, 
that  though  they  all  marvelled  at 
it,  they  had  none  of  them  the  heart 
to  tell  her  how  really  cold  and 
calculating  was  this  man  whom  she 
adored. 

Gerald  and  Florence  were  married 
on  the  same  day  from  the  house  in 
Piccadilly ;  for  Tiny  had  no  mother 
and  no  female  relative ;  and  Gerald, 
who  was  deserving  of  ten  times  as 
much  love  and  devotion  as  Colonel 


Crofton,  had  not  such  a  wealth  of  it 
lavished  upon  him  by  his  young 
bride  as  had  that  gallant  officer. 

The  Croftons  were  to  reside 
abroad;  and  though  he  had  given 
some  sort  of  promise  to  her  mother 
not  to  play,  it  was  to  the  oi'ange- 
groves  of  Bsuien-Baden  that  he  t^k 
his  wife ;  and  there  they  remain,  in 
spite  of  the  frequent  invitations  ttiey 
receive  from  mother,  brothers,  and 
sister  in  England.  Once,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  christening  of  the  little 
heir  of  the  Tollemaches,  Florence 
expressed  a  wish  to  see  them  all, 
but  on  her  husband's  replying, 
'  Well,  my  dear,  and  as  I  don't  care 
about  it,  you  can  go  and  have  that 
pleasure,  and  stay  as  long  as  you 
like,  and  I'll  remain  here ;'  on  his 
replying  in  this  way  she  crushed 
the  wish  out  of  her  heart;  for 
rather  than  leave  him  for  one  day 
she  would  submit  to  never  seeing 
any  of  those  well-loved  ones  at 
home  again. 

It  is  her  vocation  to  adore  her 
husband,  and  nobly  she  fulfils  it. 
Her  idol  has  never  been  shaken  on 
its  ixjdcstal  yet,  and  never  will  be 
shaken ;  though  no  idol  of  clay  or 
gold  could  receive  such  loving 
worship  more  coolly  than  he  does. 
He  is  an  indifferent,  not  a  neghgent 
or  imkind  husband.  He  is  always 
polite,  and  calmly  affectionate  to 
her;  and  though  her  warm  heart 
yearns  *  for  more '  in  her  deep  love 
and  reverence  for  him,  she  is  humbly 
grateful  and  thankful  for  so  much. 

He  Hkes  his  golden-haired,  dark- 
eyed  wife  to  be  courted  and  admired 
— ^within  bounds;  and  he  makes 
her  dress  richly,  to  set  off  her 
beauty ;  and  he  takes  care  that  she 
shall  have  plenty  of  amusement — 
and  that  her  amusements  do  not 
interfere  with  his.  And  here  his 
interest  in  her  ceases. 

And  she — well,  her  one  prayer  is 
that  she  may  not  for  one  hour  sur- 
vive this  man.  Florence  Crofton 
was  a  woman  to  bo  one  of  two 
things — there  could  be  no  medium 
—a  tyrant  or  a  slave.  She  is  to 
happier  as  she  is,  than  if  &te  had 
made  her  the  former. 

Lady  Tollemache  and  Georgie, 
both  happy  wives,  with  loving  hus- 
bands ever  anxious  to  please  and 
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make  them  liappy,  sigh  and  shake 
their  heads  as  tibey  think  of  the 
state  of  bondage  poor  Floy  must  be 
in,  when  she  can't  even  come  to  see 
them ;  and  Tiny,  who  rules  Gerald 
absolutely,  but  so  gracefully  that  he 
doesn't  know  it,  looks  upon  her, as 
little  better  than  an  idiot  for  ever 
e«ring  about  that  horrid  man;  for 
Colonel  Crofton  was  the  one  member 
of  the  family  into  which  she  had 
entered  whom  Tiny  could  not  take 
into  her  large,  warm  heart.  Indeed, 
she  had  honoured  Colonel  Croffcon 
with  her  profound,  unconceEded, 
and  hearty  cuslike ;  and  he  had  been 
rather  favourably  disposed  towards 
her  for  it  than  otherwise.  He 
surely  had  something  of  the  spaniel 
and  the  walnut-tree  m  his  nature. 

Eupert  Knightly  is  entitled  to 
write  M.P.  after  his  name  now; 
and  he  is  the  master  of  Wanning- 


ston  Hall,  and  of  the  Wormingston 
fox-hounds.  He  distinguishes  him- 
self rather  more  in  the  latter 
capacity  than  he  does  in  the  house ; 
for  up  to  the  present  time  he  has 
shoTin  that  he  considers  silence  to 
be  the  better  pari 

Gerald  is  in  the  Guards,  though 
Tiny  gave  up  the  point  so  magna- 
nimously. 

Mrs.  Knightly  —  rather  prettier 
and  more  blooming  in  her  grand 
maternal  character  than  she  was 
before— is  fer  happier  than  when 
she  had  too  much  power  in  her 
hands.  They  would  perhaps  be  the 
happiest  &mily  in  the  world,  were  it 
not  for  their  occasional  sad  thoughts 
of  Floy,  who  considers  herself  the 
&voured  by  fate  of  the  Knightly 
race. 

A.  H.  T. 


THE  DRAWING-BOOM  'PAEIS/ 

*  I  r  he  will  not  when  he  may, 
When  he  will  he  shall  have  nay.' 

Wither. 

THKEE  Sisters  fair,  of  charms  so  rare. 
As  Paris  might  himself  perplex — 
Whose  form  and  face  his  choice  shall  grace 
The  paragon  of  all  her  sex? 

And  while  they  seem,  to  Fancy's  dream, 
Three  goddesses  like  those  of  yore ; 

He  deems  himself,  conceited  elf! 
The  '  Paris '  of  that  festive  floor. 

"Wliich  shall  the  golden  apple  win. 
Where  charms  so  nearly  balanced  are? 

He  hesitates ;  a  lord  steps  in. 
And  claims  the  £Edrest  of  the  fair  I 

In  vain,  in  vain,  the  Sisters  twain 
Are  by  the  would-be  Paris  sought ; 

Both  say  him  nay,  he  turns  away, 
A  sad  but  useful  lesson  taught 
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BY  the  special  wish  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenaat  of  the  coxmty,  the 
Marquis  of  Flintshire,  the  Bown- 
shire  Yoluiiteers  were  present  at 
the  great  bloodless  battle  at  White 
Hawk  Down  on  Easter  Monday. 
And  I  need  scarcely  say  that  Cap- 
tain St.  Ives  and  his  gallant  Chickle- 
bory  Company  (including  myself) 
weve  there  in  the  yanguard. 

I  am  happy  allso  to  mention  that 
the  hideous  rhubarb  lace,  originating, 
it  is  said,  in  the  predilection  of  a 
quondam  apothecary  captain  for 
that  medicinal  colour,  had  been  a 
weds  only  before  discarded,  and 
black  and  silver  substituted  on  our 
cufb  and  shakos — a  grave,  hearse- 
like ornament,  suitable  for  men  who 
are  ready  to  be  the  slayers  and 
buriers  of  any  of  England's  enemies 
who  shall  be  madmen  enough  at 
any  time  to  risk  inevitable  sea- 
sickness of  the  most  frightful  de- 
scription, in  order  to  tiy  and  scale 
our  invulnerable  chalk  cliffe. 

We  all  came  up  from  Downshire, 
400  strong  (our  Chicklebury  Com- 
pany musters  50  men),  on  the  Satur- 
day night,  a  voluntary  subscription 
covering  our  expenses,  and  we  met 
on  parade  opposite  St.  Baiabbas's 
Church,  Pimlico,  at  the  painfully 
early  hour  of  six. 

There  had  been  a  slight  and 
foolish  disagreement  between  our 
corps  and  the  99th  Tidewaiters,' 
who  complained  that  we  were  all 
&rmers,  and  cormnanded  by  ahorse- 
jobbCT — ^referring  to  our  colonel,  the 
celebrated  Colonel  Hanger,  so  well 
known  on  the  turf,  and  whose  &ther 
was  a  friend  of  one  of  our  excellent 
and  fiamous  kings  during  his  glori- 
ous regency.  But  a  few  judicious 
words  from  the  Marquis'  of  Flint- 
shire settied  the  difference ;  and  the 
adjutant  of  the  gallant  Tidewaiters 
was  reprimanded  for  his  irritating 
language.  It  was  finally  aminged 
that  we  were  to  march  to  glory 
between  the  Tidewaiters  and  the 
Government  Office  Door  Openers' 
and  Lyon's  Inn  corps,  which  we  did 
witii  no  ill  effects. 

When  I  went  to  the  night  porter 


of  Old  Lm  (for  I  slept  on  Sunday 
at  a  London  friend's  chambers),  and 
told  him  to  put  me  down  to  be 
called  at  4^  a.  m.,  he  did  not  express 
the  slightest  surprise,  but  calmly 
going  to  a  black  board  that  hung 
inside  the  gateway,  h»  marked  me 
down  as 

No.  5  at  4^ 
and  pointing  out,  at  the  same  time, 
the  humiliating  &ct  that 

No.  a  was  down  for  4 ; 
and    No.  i  for  34 ; 
and    No.  9,  siseadj  in  bed,  for  2 ! 
So  that  instead  of  being  ihe  alertest 
of  Yolonteers,  as  I  had  vain-glori- 
ously  imagined  myself,  I  actually 
discovered  myself  to  be  only  a  sloth- 
ful laggard  in  tiie  rear  of  Honour. 

I  took  great  precautions  that 
night.  I  fiSrbished  up  my  rifle;  I 
brushed  my  uniform ;  I  cleaned  my 
bayonet;  I  loaded  my  wicker  tra- 
velling fla^  with  old  port,  and  my 
havresac  (as  large  as  a  medium 
carpet  bag)  with  cold  meat  and 
bread ;  I  laid  my  breakfieurt  ready  to 
hand,  and  placed  a  candle  and 
matches  close  to  my  bedside. 

Suffice  it  to  say  my  precautions 
were  crowned  with  success.  I 
awoke  in  the  dreary  gray,  and  was 
at  the  rendezvous  half  an  hour 
too  soon..  Already  the  streets  were 
dotted  with  giay  uniforms.  There 
were  Volunteers  who  lived  in  Chel- 
sea running  to  the  Tower  Hamlets 
for  lost  knickerbockers,  and  men 
of  the  Minories  speeding  in  flying 
cabs  to  Bedford  Square  for  mislaid 
ramrods.  Indeed,  so  great  was  the 
general  zeal,  that  I  saw  a  Queen's 
Westminster  Volunteer  at  8  p.  m.  on 
Sunday  night  sitting  in  mournful 
grandeur  under  a  tree  in  Hyde 
Park,  intending  to  sleep  there,  in 
order  to  be  in  time  at  the  Victoria 
Station  in  the  morning.  The  day 
promised  well — ^the  sky 

*  Brisbtened  to  Uue  from  a  sllTery  grejr.' 

BnowNZXo. 

The  gilt  figures  on  the  western 
clock-fooBS  were  glistening  in  the 
morning  sun:  the  Whitechapel  sun 
beautiftd,  though  it  did  shine  from 
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rather  a  low  neighbonrhood.  The 
clocks  all  struck  six  with  pleasant 
and  harmoDions  disagreement  The 
scarlet  band  of  the  Door  Openers 
come  in  by  ones  and  twos,  stagger- 
ing under  drums,  or  encircled  by 
Laocoon  wreaths  of  wide-mouthed 
brass  instruments.  Natty,  bright- 
eyed  little  fifers  come  strutting, 
drum-majors  carrying  gilt  kitchen 
pokers  ornamented  with  the  balls 
of ,  pump-handles,  and  lastly  our 
six  electro-plated  bugles,  hung  by 
crimson  bell-pulls.  Up  come  our 
men  with  quick,  smart  step,  and 
cheerful,  good-natured  greetings. 
Up  come  our  officers — St.  Ives, 
Foresight,  Linton,  Barberini,  Haw- 
ker, Natkin,  Marsh,  Douglas,  <&c.; 
and  there  is  much  exchange  of  fun 
and  prophecies  about  the  weather. 
Lastly,  to  crown  all,  up  comes 
Captaiii  TWn.Yimili«.Ti  Bagshaw,  who 
is  on  the  staff,  a  very  Agamemnon, 
stupendous  in  a  large  cocked  hat 
fluttering  with  scarlet  and  white 
feathers  plucked  from  the  tail  of  the 
domestic  fowl — the  innocent  cock 
of  the  walk.  In  his  belt  is  tucked 
several  sheets  of  writing-paper; 
and,  taken  as  a  whole,  he  is,  I  think 
I  am  justified  in  saying,  the  sublimest 
and  most  unparalleled  sight  that  my 
eyes  beheld  on  the  glorious  day  of 
our  bloodless  victory.  On  horse- 
back the  hat  would  have  been 
striking,  on  foot  it  was  gorgeous 
and  superb.  Under  such  a  willing, 
good-natured  man,  in  such  a  hat, 
the  Downshire  were  certain  of  new 
laurels. 

We  were  proved,  the  band  clanged 
and  pounded,  and  through  an  en- 
thusiastic crowd  of  early  milkmen 
we  proceeded  to  the  station  to  take 
the  train.  Fo\ir  hundred  of  us 
tumbled  in— a  snorting  shriek,  and 
we  were  off.  There  were  twenty-two 
carriages,  and  we  were  in  the  second 
of  eight  trains  that  took  down  the 
ao,ooo  men,  the  conquerors  in  the 
bloodless  battle  of  Brighton. 

The  air  thinned  and  brightened, 
a  few  wet  wafers  of  rain  fell  on  our 
faces,  then  a  rainbow  threw  itself 
over  the  sky  and  joined  the  dark 
clouds  to  the  bright.  The  wind 
rose,  and  the  blue  widened  out  to 
windward.  And  now  blackbirds 
began  to  dot  the  green  fields;  the 


young  com  showed  its  sharp  points ; 
and  primroses  appeared,  pale  and 
innocent,  nestling  under  tlie  hedges; 
then  rustic  roofe  and  woods;  and 
lastly  the  Downs,  rolling  away,  gray 
or  sunny,  to  seaward ;  a  little  chat, 
a  little  fabrication  of  hoods  and  capes 
out  of  penny  papers  to  keep  out 
the  wind,  and  we  were  at  Brighton. 

We  marched  at  once  for  the 
Level,  where  our  section  of  the 
Volunteer  army  was  to  pile  arms  and 
rest  till  the  gun  fires:  fi>r  we  are 
in  tJie  first  division,  and  Lord  Umbra 
was  to  lead  us  to  the  inoffensive 
bottle. 

'  We  'came,  we  saw,  and  we  con- 
quered.' Our  march  to  the  Level 
was  like  a  Eoman  triumphs  The 
Brighton  maidens  could  not  have 
looked  more  grm'liTig  and  pleased  if 
we  had  come  to  d^ver  them  from, 
actual  French  bondage.  Magenta 
scarfe  waved  in  the  wind ;  the  bal- 
conies were  turned  into  bower-x)ots 
of  pretty  &ces ;  Httle  arch  bonnets 
crowded  every  doorway.  In  tlie 
streets  the  country  people — ^rather 
amphibious  at  Brignton— grinned 
and  cheered.  Flags  blew  crimson, 
from  roof  and  tower.  The  bands 
alternately  pitied  '  Poor  Uncle  Sam,' 
and  wished  they  were  in  Dixey's 
Land,  so  that  the  air  rang  with  the 
clash  and  xing  of  the  brazen  discord. 
Music,  Babylonian  in  noise,  was 
pounded  into  our  ears  as  the  scar- 
let and  the  gray  marched  onwards 
tiU  they  found  their  Level. 

The  rifles  are  piled  in  stacks; 
then  the  havresacs  are  pillaged,  and 
the  men  collect  round  the  bivouac 
fires  and  the  great  frothing,  seeth- 
ing caldrons  of  hot  co^;  the 
great  green  enclosure  biims  with 
soldiers;  and  my  front-rank  man— 
a  musical  soul — compares  the  scene 
to  the  opening  of  the  'Etoile  du 
Nord.'  The  military  bands  file  in 
and  debouch  towards  the  foot-lights, 
opening  out  like  so  many  great 
scarlet  flowers  expanding  at  day- 
break in  one  of  the  virgin  forests  in 
South  America. 

*  And  here  comes  the  tenor,'  said 
my  metaphorical  friend,  who,  by-the- 
by,  is  in  the  law,  as  a  dank  man  in  a 
cloak  advanced  at  the  head  of  the 
27th  Shoreditch  Sappers.  '  Clamp ! 
boongl'  m  come  the  Queen's  Westr 
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minster^  the  39th  Finsbury,  and 
that  Bplendid  corps  from  Mile  End, 
with  heads  erect  and  martial  bear- 
ing, each  corps  to  its  respectiye 
ground,  marked  out  by  large  white 
placards.    Every  cross-belt  was  in 

Slace,  every  cartouche-box  held  lis 
ue  number  of  rounds  of  blank 
cartridge,  every  bayonet  was  sharp 
and  bright,  every  bEulge  and  scarlet 
ponijion  in  proj)er  and  soldierly 
trim. 

Now,  the  rifles  once  wigwammed, 
the  men  breaJ^  off  into  chatty 
clumps  till  the  gun  fires.  There  is 
the  long  refreshment  tent  to  visit, 
or  the  coffee  caldrons  to  dip  into. 
Thei^  is  the  shadowy  windmill  on 
the  distant  slope  of  the  gray  Downs 
to  observe  with  delight.  There  is 
the  position  of  the  sea  to  speculate 
over,  and  the  clear  atmosphere  that 
makes  the  outlines  of  the  houses  so 
sharp  to  rhapsodize  upon.  In  the 
mean  time  &esh  regiments  arrive  on 
the  ground,  or  defile  past  us  on 
either  road.  The  men's  step —the 
hoarse  words  of  command — the  can- 
teriilg  up  of  confused  adjutants,  all 
serve  to  amuse  people  determined  to 
be  pleased. 

The  weather  '  takes  up  ' — the 
sunshine  is  lovely  in  its  very 
coquettishness.  Now  we  'fall  in,' 
and  are  proved ;  numbered ;  changed 
from  twos  into  fours,  and  from 
fours  into  twos ;  our  ammuni- 
tion counted ;  our  rifles  examined ; 
our  bulky  havresacs  hung  correctly ; 
and  our  '  wheels '  and  changes  of 
fece  tested.  We  are  graver  and  less 
idle  than  usual,  because  we  are  all 
in  earnest,  being  ingredients  in  a 
great  national  and  historical  experi- 
ment, while  officers  are  still  'iiag- 
ging,*  fuming,  fretting,  swearing, 
and  blaming  us  for  executing  their 
own  jimibled  orders. 

'  Boom !  boom !'  the  signal  guns 
fire  (no  man  knows  where)  on  the 
Steyne,  fiw  away  on  the  Downs, 
in  the  Pavihon  Gardens,  or  some- 
where on  the  sea-shore,  and  wo  pre- 
pare to  march  on  to  the  Race-course 
Bill.  Long  ago  the  last  train  slid 
up  the  misty  valley,  and  brought 
the  last  batch  of  the  20,000  Volun- 
teers. It  is  about  half-past  eleven 
o'clock — ^we  left  London  at  seven — 
and    now    20,000   English  Volun- 


teers are  ready  to  fight  any  enemy 
of  Old  England. 

Slowly  in  companies  we  march 
up  towards  the  Bace-course.  Half 
of  us  go  by  the  sea-shore.  But  I 
am  part  of  first  division  and  two 
brigades  of  the  second— about  1,200 
men — whom  the  Duke  of  some  place 
or  other  is  leading. 

We  march  wi&  triumphant  war 
music,  with  the  bright  sea  and  the 
sky  smiling  on  us,  between  W£dls  of 
bright  eyes,  happy,  rosy,  country 
&ces  and  omnipresent  girlhood. 
We  pass  drags,  gigs,  traps,  carts, 
and  trucks  with  a  smart,  swinging 
pace,  already  pretty  well  sure  of  a 
day's  pleasure  not  easily  to  be  for- 
gotten. The  mob  are  delighted  with 
everything — with  the  leatiber  aprons 
and  spades  and  pickaxes  of  the  pio- 
neers— with  the  gilt  sceptres  of  the 
drum-majors — ^with  the  little  brass- 
bound  drums  of  the  band-boys. 
BagshaVs  tremendous  hat  and  fea- 
thers is  loudly  cheered.  If  the  mob 
ever  betrays  any  want  of  judg- 
ment, it  is  in  constantly  mistaking 
our  smart  doctor  for  a  general  and 
the  drum-major  of  the  Door  Openers 
for  the  commander-in-chief. 

Now  we  leave  the  trim  avenues 
and  paved  streets,  and. get  on  the 
turf— the  green  springy  turf,  dark- 
veined  with  ruts,  and  here  and 
there  rank  with  the  grasEfy  growth 
of  a  wet  spring.  Our  lungs  inhale 
greedily  the  fr^,  pure  air,  and  we 
are  ready  for  any  work.  We  pass 
at  the  back  of  the  Grand  Stand,  and 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  farther,  on 
the  sloping  Northern  Downs  on  the 
centre  of  the  Horse-shoe  ridge,  we 
brigade;  and  soon  after  the  second 
division,  arriving  by  way  of  the 
Marine  Parade,  brigades  also  on 
White  Hawk  Down  in  nine  solid 
black  squares  striped  and  banded 
with  flushing  scarlet.  The  London 
Scottish,  the  St  George's,  the  Middle- 
sex, &c.,  are  all  tJiere  massed  in  solid 
phalanxes. 

The  resemblance  to  a  Derby  Day 
increases.  The  trampled  turf,  varie- 
gated with  orange-peel  and  flying 
sandwich  papers,  looks  as  it  does  in 
May  at  Epsom.  After  a  like  manner 
the  little  olack  people  sprinkle  oyer 
the  grass,  looting  in  the  distance  Uke 
wavering  trains  of  spilt  gunpowder. 
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Mobs  seethe  up  from  Kemp  Town 
on  our  right,  and  emerge  from  all 
parts  of  Brighton  like  ants  from  a 
disturbed  anthill.     Behind  the  bri- 
gade  are   two   lines   of  the  i8th 
Hussars,  all   blue   and    gold,  and 
behind  Ihem  the  Hampshire  Guerilla 
Horse,   the   riders  conspicuous  in 
plumed  wideawakes.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  sprinkled  gimpowder  repre- 
sents nearly  half  a  million  of  people. 
The  Stand  brims  with  black  dots. 
The  yalley  between  the  Bace  Hill 
and  Bed  Hill,  two  miles  to  the  east, 
alone  is  empty.     The  artillery  are 
on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  and  there  are 
guns  for  tiie  supposititious  enemy's 
use  above  the  Bifle  Butt  Valley  on 
the  southern  extremity  of  Bed  Hill, 
near   the  Ovingdean  Boad,  about 
two  miles  from  the  Grand  Stand. 
The    Bace  Hill  and  Bed  HiU,  in 
fact,  form  a  basin  with  steep  sides, 
bisected   by  White   Hawk   Down. 
Now  as  the  guns  pass  us  on  their 
way  to  their  stations,  jolting  and 
jolting,  with   their  powder-chests, 
levers  and  linstocks,  and  muff-capped 
guardians,   the   horses    driven   by 
men  in  smock-frocks,  wearing  orange 
labels   in  their  hate,   like   newly- 
pressed  conscripts,  we  are  allowed  to 
Ml  out,  and  unsling  our  havresacs, 
uncork  our  flasks,  and  lay  down  our 
ponderous  rifles;  and  as  the  twin 
sandwiches   are    tmfolded    and    a 
general  gurgle  is  heard  along  our 
ranks,  there  is  time  to  look  roimd  on 
the  brave  and  free  shoreland  we  are 
resting  near. 

See  how  the  fleet  cloud-shadows 
are  manoeuvring  over  the  sloping 
com  and  fallow  fields  and  along  the 
grassy  shoulders  of  the  chalky  Mils ! 
What  a  lovely,  fitful,  and  variable 
light  glances  over  the  thousands  of 
happy  fofxa,  and  over  the  squares 
of  gray,  black,  and  scarlet !  What 
is  that  semi-luminous  wall  of  mist 
away  there  to  the  southern  horizon  ? 
Why,  Englishmen,  that  is  the  great 
sea,  that  Shakespeare  says  'serves 
us  in  the  office  of  a  wall :'  and  is  our 
best  rampart  How  glassy  gray  it 
is,  with  that  quiet,  subdued,  lustrous 
splendour  upon  it,  just  where  the 
white  specks  of  sails,  small  as  a 
gulFs  wmg,  dot  its  sni&ce.  The  sea 
is  looking  at  us  with  the  tranquil, 
hoar  majesty  of  an  aged  deity. 


A  running,  clicking  sound,  then  a 
prickly  gutter  of  steel  points,  as  we 
fuL  bayonets  and  form  close  columns 
to  be  inspected.  It  is  past  one  when 
Lord  Clyde,  chased  by  a  cluster  of 
officers,  plumed  and  laced,  dashes 
past  our  ranks,  and  we  present  arms 
with  that  regulated  triple  movement 
so  difficult  to  do  with  complete  and 
steady  exactitude. 

Lord  Clyde  goes  again — ^hunted 
back  to  the  Grand  Stand,  and  as  he 
does  so  our  brigades  form  into  open 
column  and  '  march  past.'  We  lake 
an  hour  and  twenty  minutes  to  do 
it,  and  then  the  bands  begin  again 
to  thump,  and  pound,  and  chime. 

We  get  rather  nervous  as  our 
handful  approaches  the  crisis.  Our 
officers  get  more  and  more  alert. 
They  get  quite  pathetic  in  tiieir 
appeals,  or  they  wrangle  among 
themselves.  The  brigades  wind  on 
towards  the  Stand  like  huge  wriggling 
black  snakes  spotted  with  scarlet. 

Hawker,  that  smart  and  indefati- 
gable sergeant,  becomes  rather '  nag- 
ging' and  tormenting.  He  says, 
'  For  Heaven's  sake,  gentlemen,  keep 
still.'  You  would  reaUy  think  from 
Hawker's  manner  that  a  second 
Waterloo  was  about  to  commence. 
He  is  rather  fretful  at  the  laxity 
of  private  Clinton.  He  dreadfully 
harasses  that  unfortunate  youth. 
It  is  every  moment,  '  Now  do  keep 
quiet,  Mr.  Clinton ;'  '  Now  keep  yom* 
rifle  steady,  Mr.  Clinton ;'  '  Now  do 
look  to  the  right  and  mind  the  Avheel, 
Mr.  Clinton ;'  '  Mind  your  fours,  Mr. 
Clinton.'  Under  this  course  of  ti:eat- 
ment,  Clinton  at  an  early  hour  be- 
comes pale  and  jaded.  Officers  should 
never  *  nag,'  for  it  worries  men  with- 
out improving  them. 

No  sound  now  but  '  Steady  with 
that  double,'  'Pray  look  to  your 
centre,'  ' Mind  the  wheel,'  'For- 
ward,' and  so  on.  Every  man  stifiens 
himself  into  a  hero.  Every  man 
squares  his  chest  and  keeps  his  eyes 
staring  forward,  for  we  arc  just  now 
marching  past  Lord  Clyde. 

We  are  like  a  wall — yes,  straight 
and  even  as  a  fortress  wall.  '  Bravo !' 
the  people  applaud.  'Best  we've 
seen  yet!'  is  the  cry  as  we  double. 
There  are  absurd  rumours  that  Lord 
Clyde  is  seen  to  applaud  us,  and 
M'Murdo  to  point  us  specially  out. 
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But  eTHry  regiment  has  fortnnirtely 
this  tiappy  hallncmation. 

As  we  halt  for  a  moment  between 
the  railed-off  conntiy  people — be- 
tween the  ale-barrels,  tlie  oranges, 
the  lollyjwps,  the  p^e  hams,  the 
ginger  beer,  and  the  crowd  of  Mr. 
Wsffdles  in  boronches  taking  and 
recommending  pale  sherry  —  the 
Cinque  Ports  Volunteers  pass  in  man- 
of-war  dress,  with  cutlasses;  the 
Iri^,  gay  with  their  bright-green 
band&and  stripes ;  the  Scottish,  with 
their  ptarmigan  plmnes;  and  the 
Devil's  Own,  smart  with  scarlet 

The  diam  fight  is  now  to  com- 
mence. As  the  head  of  the  long 
column  clears  the  Grand  Stand,  the 
Ttitw  of  Court,  alert  and  soldier-like, 
trot  off  at  the  double  to  the  Bed 
Hill  ridge  in  the  Oringdean  direc- 
tion. They  are  to  stand  as  the 
enemy,  who,  having  landed  from  the 
sea  and  taken  up  a  strong  position, 
are  about  to  force  their  way  up 
the  White  Hawk  Valley. 

The  enemy  must  be  turned.  The 
first  division  moves  down  into  the 
valley,  nuussy  and  threatening.  Three 
battaJions  of  the  first  bri^de  axe 
thrown  out  for  a  reserve,  under  cover 
of  the  guns  of  the  main  battery, 
while  the  remainder  deploys  into  line 
to  oppose  the  enemy's  advance.  We 
stand  and  load  near  the  guns,  Ti^dh 
are  ready  for  the  linstock. 

The  first  battalion  of  the  City  of 
London  Brigade  stole  forward  in 
twos  as  skinnishers.  The  puffs  of 
white  smoke  and  the  running  fire 
creep  slowly  up  the  hill  to  where  the 
Tnnfl  of  Court  stand  dark  and  thick 
afi  a  plantation.  The  enemy's  skir- 
mishers retire  to  the  main  Txdy,  and 
as  the  head  of  ttieir  column  appears, 
our  guns  open  on  it  with  a  deafening 
roar,  that  surges  back  in  echoes  from 
the  hills. 

The  little  army  then  retreated  and 
formed  bristling  squares,  that  as 
from  living  pyramids  vomited  fire. 

Down  in  the  fields,  in  the  valley, 
six  black  squares  moved  towards  the 
sea-shore  to  support  the  line. 

Tl\p  enemy,  dislodged  from  his 
first  position  and  his  flank  turned 
by  our  seaward  lines,  brings  up  a 
park  of  artillery  to  tie  brow  of  a 
hill  to  command  the  second  vaUey, 
in  order  to  enable  his  troops  to  de- 


scend from  anofher  point  to  seize  the 
Eace-course  Hill.  Now  began  the 
tug  of  war  and  the  6iQ)p08^  crisis, 
that  Napoleon  knew,  and  well  too : 
swarming  behind  their  guns  the  Inns 
of  Court,  swift  as  in  Chancery  suits, 
fierce  as  in  the  Old  Bailey,  terrible 
as  at  ajssizes,  prepared  to  swoop 
down  on  us,  but  were  jepulsed  by 
our  tremendous  sham  fire.  Artillery 
plied  on  artillery,  and  rifle  on  rifle, 
still,  x)ertinacious  as  in  law-suits, 
these  'fearfnl  and  wondrous  m^i' 
formed  again  and  advanced  a  second 
time  to  the  attack.  Again  the  gray 
lines  were  formed  on  the  side  of  the 
bill,  and  the  squares,  breaking  into 
echellon,  advanced  eagerly  to  sup- 
port them,  throwing  out  skirmii£- 
ers  towards  the  sea  ridge. 

Gradually  we  descended  into  the 
valley  and  entered  into  the  thick  of 
the  work — seeing  no  comrade's  head, 
however,  jump  off,  and  catdiing  no 
bleeding  front-iank  man  in  our  prty- 
ing  arms.  But  still  we  had  our 
troubles  (particularly  the  stout  men 
with  tight  boots!  The  soft,  padded 
turf  left  us,  and  we  came  to  Mlow, 
heavy,  and  dusty,  encumbered  with 
gray  clinkers  that  hurt  your  ankles. 
Then  we  waded  through  green  fields, 
where  the  yellow  turnip  blossoms 
reached  to  tiie  noses  of  the  shorter 
men.  Last  of  all,  and  worst  of  all, 
came  a  hiU  of  arable  ground  to  go 
up  at  the  double.  The  fat  men  fell 
behind  as  if  they  were  shot.  The 
line  became  a  very  '  rabbly '  one  for 
a  few  moments,  tiU  we  got  again  on 
the  level  and  commenced  fiimg  hot 
and  fast,  by  twos  from  the  right, 
blazing  away  at  our  quiet,  inoffensive 
old  friend  the  sea,  who  yet  has 
played  us  many  a  scurvy  turn,  too, 
so  after  all  we  do  not  much  pity  him. 
Away  there  to  the  left  the  Hamp- 
shire Light  Horse  are  scattered  skir- 
mishing, some  of  the  men  dismount- 
ing and  firing  while  their  comrades 
hold  their  horses,  as  the  Charles  the 
!First  Dragoons  used  to  do. 

There  is  all  this  time  a  hot  fight 
going  on  at  the  other  position.  There 
have  been  cartridges  enough  fired 
(some  forty  a  man)  to  lurve  slam  1 2,000 
Frenchmen.  The  Lms  of  Court,  on 
their  hill,  change  fix)nt  constantly  to 
save  their  guns  and  meet  the  enemy. 
The  fire  is  rolling,  billowing,  and 
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tremendous.  The  lawyers,  fond  of 
an  '  action^'  take  a  good  deal  to  JsQl 
thenL  They  won't  surrender,  but 
appeal  to  the  '  ultima  ratio '  and  a 
higher  court. 

Now  at  the  warning  ciy  of  '  Pre- 
pare to  receive  cavab^/  shouted  by 
a  hoarsely  fierce  colonel,  we  tumble 
on  one  knee  and  throw  cmt  our  x)or- 
cmnne  ^p3ces.  Yonder  on  the  down 
side,  in  the  sunshine,  the  Hussars,  in 
blue,  clump  in  a  threatening  fiquad- 
ron.  Their  pace  quidkens,  iihey 
bear  down  on  us  across  the  turf,  fhe 
black  skirmishers  dash  in  and  throw 
themselves  under  our  wings  of  bayo- 
net steel,  ajod  our  square  opens  a 
craok^gfire. 

Before  the  prickly  hedges  that  spit 
fire  the  assailing  horsemen,  in  their 
turn,  wheel  and  flee.  Then  we 
spring  up  again,  and  block  into 
column,  that  wedge  that  Napoleon 
knew  so  well  how  to  drive  into  the 
heart  of  an  enemy. 

The  enemy  are  losing  heart  as 
th^  see  the  shadows  lengthen,  and 
begin -to  think  of  their  boats.  Forced 
l6rom  iheir  position,  they  now  craftily 
try  to  steal  round  the  ridge  and 
debouch  on  the  hUl  behind  our 
'artillery.  Their  guns  are  moved  to 
a  new  position,  opposite  the  Grand 
Stand,  and  open  a  fire,  repMed  to  by 
our  cannon,  that  are  wheeled  round 
to&ce  them. 

Now  to  finally  crush  them  otrr 
reserve  is  ordered  up.  It  is  'fresh 
and  vigorous:  it  was  with  his  reserve 
that,  as  with  a  tresh  and  unblunted 
sword.  Napoleon  so  often  defeated 
the  Austrians.  We  march  with  the 
reserve  rapidly  down  the  Hawk 
Down  Hill  into  the  second  vaUey,  as 
the  first  division  retreats  up  the 
otiier  one.  We  form  squares;  we 
form  supporting  lines  in  echellon  (in 
shelving  rows  like  oysters  in  a  dish) ; 
finally  we  form  in  line  along  the 
whole  extent  of  the  valley,  and,  after 
sendmg  skirmishers  aloft,  dashing 
up  to  the  very  top  of  the  hill,  sweep- 
ing away  into  the  sea  the  suppo- 
sititious enemy. 

Now  peace  being  proclaimed  be- 
tween ourselves  and  the  pertinacious, 
untiring  Inns  of  Court,  we  prepare 
to  march  back  to  the  town  by  the 
Marine  Parade.  But  first  we  have 
to  fire  a  volley  to  discharge  our  guns. 


The  firing  is  in  the  air  — a 
tremendous  crackling  outburst  of 
volcanic  fire,  accompanied  by  sul- 
phurous clouds  of  reddish  smoke 
and  bursts  of  black  wafery  wad- 
dings. The  hill-edhoes  surge  back 
with  sweeping  burst  the  terrific  roar, 
so  fitfol  and  so  fierce. 

Then  we  ground  arms  and  pntt  the 
ramrods  in  our  rifle  barrels  tiQ  our 
officers  can  come  round  to  each  one 
to  see  that  his  piece  is  discharged. 

Slowly  at  last  we  march  off  through 
contented  crowds  on  to  the  Ifarino 
Parade.  The  airy  sea-side  x>aiacefi 
are  running  over  with  people,  the 
balconies,  the  very  doorways  are 
crowded.  Handkerchie& wave,  kind, 
bright  eyes  greet  us  and  ihanik  us 
wi&  eloquent  silence. 

We  pass  the  Begenf  s  hideous  Pa- 
vilion just  as  the  stars  make  spring- 
time in  the  sky,  and  in  the  Level  wo 
once  more  disband  to  eat  and  drink. 
The  twilight  march  to  ISolq  station 
was  agam  a  triumph  Imt  of  a  laser 
kind  l£an  that  of  &e  morning — ^the 
band  leave  Poor  Undo  Sam  to 
lament  with  the  inconsolable  Su- 
sannah. Whole  Tegiments  burst  out 
into  song  imder  the  dark  Titanic 
viaduct  arches,  and  every  one,  &om 
captain  to  drmnmer,  feels  that  it 
has  indeed  been  a  day  to  mark  in 
one's  diary  with  white  sea-coast 
chalk.  We  have  proved  to  Engkmd 
that  20,000  men  can  start  from 
London  at  seven  in  the  morning, 
drive  an  army  of  Frenchmen  into 
the  sea  by  sunset,  and  be  back  by 
midnight  to  a  late  supper. 

A  gallant  Belgian  officer,  con- 
spicuous on  the  field  by  his  huge 
whifiB  feather,  expressed  his  delight 
and  surprise  at  such  a  volunteer 
army.  The  veteran  M'Murdo  said 
such  a  day's  march  was  unprece- 
dented in  history.  Not  a  single 
serious  accident  happened  during 
the  day,  and  the  umversal  impres- 
sion was  that,  with  150,000  such 
men  (a  force  increasable  in  times  of 
danger  to  300,000  men,  and  with 
blouse  regiments  and  government 
help  to  even  500,000)  men  we  scarcely, 
except  for  conquest,  needed  so  ex- 
pensive and  numerous  a  regular 
army  to  taint  garrison  towns,  to  in- 
crease idle  men,  and  to  ultimately 
burden  our  pension  list,       W.  T. 
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Deab  Mr.  Editob, 

RUMMAGING  in  an  old  trunk  of 
mine  the  other  day,  I  came  upon 
a  well-worn  Latin  grammar,  out  of 
which  fell  a  mysterious  cardboard 
tablet,  which  upon  examination 
proved  to  be  a  manuscript  almanack 
neatly  embellished  with  flourishes 
and  annotations  in  a  round  school- 
boy's hand,  such  as : 

'  I  June.  Played  the  Stumpington 
C.  Club;  stunning  match.  Licked 
them  easy,  with  three  wickets  to  go 
down.  Mem.  Jones  ma:  scoi^ 
twenly-three  runs. 

'  31^1,  Got  my  remove  into  the 
"  upper  fourth."  Old  B.  came  down 
and  tipped  me  a  sov. 

*  5th.  Pulled  up  to  Battersea  in  a 
light  "  funny."  N.B.  Dreadful  row 
about  smokmg  on  the  river,  &c.  (&c.' 

I  had  some  difficulty  in  decipher- 
ing the  above  dates,  as  they  had 
been  struck  out  with  heavy  ink  lines 
for  some  days  previous  to  the  8  th, 
which  was  marked  emphatically  as 
'  Whit  Sunday— hurray  r 

The  httle  document  set  me  think- 
ing of  old  days  at  Eastminster  School, 
and  the  delight  with  which  we 
looked  forward  to  the  early  summer 
holidays.  I  suppose  as  long  as  I 
live  Whitsuntide  will  always  be 
associated  in  my  mind  with  '  old  B.,' 
his  generous  'tips,'  and  the  good 
natui^B  which  induced  him  to  go  the 
round  of  all  possible  metropoUtan 
amusements  with  me  on  Whit  Monday 
before  I  went  back  to  the  country. 

Old  B.  had  chambers  in  the  Tem- 
ple; but  on  these  festive  occasions 
we  met  for  breakfast,  by  appoint- 
ment, at  the  'Tavistock'  Hotel  in 
Oovcnt  Garden,  where  to  this  day 
the  si^ht  of  fruit  and  vegetable  carts 
unladmg  amid  the  alternate  odours 
of  fresh  flowers  and  hestenial  to- 
bacco—the general  J  rus  in  urbe ' 
rakishness  and  jollity  of  the  market 
have  a  charm  for  me  from  old  asso- 
ciations, which  can  never  be  effaced. 
The  breakfast  was  a  little  feast  in 
itself.  The  famous  broiled  ham,  the 
devilled  kidneys,  the  hot  rolls  which 
one  ate  fearlessly  without  a  thought 
of  dyspepsia — the  delicious,  fresh- 
gathered  water-cresses ;  the  coffee — 


was  there  ever  such  coffee?  No,  not 
in  the  salons  of  Tortoni  himself  have  I 
recognized  the  fragrant  aroma  which 
belonged  to  those  generous  cups. 

The  banquet  concluded,  we  sallied 
forth,  knowing  by  previous  refer- 
ences to  'The  Times,'  the  precise 
hour  at  which  each  entertauunent 
opened.  I  think  I  b^an  with  ^c 
'Industrious  Fleas,'  then  insi)ected 
Miss  Linsey  Woolsey's  Exhibition  of 
Needlework  (which  I  confess  I  al- 
ways did  And  rather  slow) ;  walked 
round  Mr.  Burford's  Panorama; 
looked  in  at  the  India  Museum ;  de- 
scended into  the  Thames  Tunnel 
{taking  the  Monument  en  route); 
then  proceeded  by  omnibus  to  the 
Colosseum,  where,  in  my  day,  there 
were  no  end  of  attractions,  viz. :  a 
glyptothek  full  of  the  most  beautiful 
plaster  casts ;  a  Swiss  cottage,  with 
real  cascades ;  a  live  eagle  chaiued  to 
papier  mSich6  rocks  which  defied 
detection ;  and  a  lovely  Swiss  maiden, 
who  sold  cakes  which  I  am  con- 
vinced were  brought  from  Switzer^ 
land — ^they  were  so  very  stale;  an 
aviary ;  a  stalactite  cavern  (6d,  extra), 
and  an  EUzabethan  ascending  room 
(the  guide  called  it  Elizabethtan,  but 
I  forgave  him),  in  which  we  were 
wound  up-stairs  nearly  as  quickly 
as  we  could  have  walked ;  a  diorama ; 
a  panorama;  a  cyclorama — Ah! 
' drcumspice '  indeed!  I  think  we 
were  never  tired  of  looking  round  in 
that  elysium. 

Then  there  was  the  Polytechnic 
with  its  countless  wonders,  its  trea- 
sures of  art  and  science,  its  philoso- 
phical experiments,  its  talented  lec- 
turers— the  serious  gentieman  with 
the  orrery,  and  the  funny  demon- 
strator of  the  dissolving  views  (we 
only  heard  his  voice  in  tiie  dark,  as, 
for  instance,  while  the  Mosque  of 
Omar  was  changing  into  the  Jardin 
Mabille,  or  the  Great  Pyramid 
melted  into  the  Niagara  Falls,  and 
were  surprised  to  find  him  ratiier  a 
sinister-looking  person,  in  a  black 
satin  waistcoat,  wnen  the  lights  were 
turned  on).  A  bell  used  to  summon 
us  when  the  diving-bell  was  lowered. 
I  wonder  if  intrepid  young  gentle- 
men stiU  venture  their  lives,  and 
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stuff  their  ears  with  cotton,  in  that 
well-regulated  machine?  I  declare 
1  envied  Mr.  Diver  in  his  subaqueous 
dress,  picking  up  the  sixpences  of  an 
admiring  crowd.  I  say  I  coveted 
his  waterproof  helmet,  and  his  air- 
pum7»,  and  his  cheap  glory,  and 
hope  i  that  I  too  might  one  day  be- 
come a  distinguished  character. 

As  for  *  Madame  Tussaud's,'  if  I 
were  to  mention  the  cerate  celebrities 
of  my  day,  it  would  be  tantamount 
to  dj^losing  my  age,  which  I  de- 
cline to  do.  Some  effigies  I  Icnow  I 
have  not  seen.  There  is  Cavour,  for 
instance,  and  Mr.  Spurgeon;  Lola 
Montez ;  Lord  Shaftesbury ;  dozens 
of  additions  have  been  made,  per- 
haps, without  my  hearing  of  theuL 
'  Sed  fugit  interea,*  &c.  As  years 
roll  on,  one's  pursuits  are  changing. 
I  don't  think  I  should  enjoy  the 
Polytechnic  now;  my  steps  no  longer 
hauat  the  Baker  Street  Bazaar,  but 
there  is  one  holiday' resort  that  I 
always  visit  with  renewed  pleasure 
— I  mean  the  British  Museum. 

Some  country  cousins  of  a  not 
altogether  unprepossessing  appear- 
ance, carried  me  off  there  the  other 
day,  and  I  was  delighted  to  renew 
my  acquaintance  with  the  great 
overgrown  estabhshment  How  can 
I  attempt  to  describe  all  we  saw 
there?  My  fair  relations  made  co- 
pious notes  about  the  zoological  col- 
lection; and  I  have  no  doubt  are 
well  up  in  the  characteristics  of 
radiated,  molluscous,  and  annulose 
animals;  know  the  difference  be- 
tween plantigrades  and  digitigrades 
much  better  than  your  humble  ser- 
vant Of  course  we  saw  M.  Du 
Chaillu's  gorillas,  and  the  mastodon, 
and  the  bird-catching  spider,  and  the 
chlamydosaurus,  or  frilled  lizard  of 
North  Australia,  with  a  large  folded 
ruff  round  the  neck,  like  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth ;  the  nutmeg  pigeons  which 
feed  on  aromatic  fruits,  and  so  want 
no  stuffing  when  brought  to  table, 
and  the  pigeon  which  has  a  red  spot 
on  its  breast,  as  if  it  had  been  shot 
with  an  arrow,  and  recovered  from 
the  accident ;  the  tropical  bears,  with 
very  short  fur  and  very  long  tongues, 
and  the  dainty  American  racoon, 
which  washes  his  food  before  eating 
it;  the  long-nosed  elephant-shrews 
of  Africa  (I  know  some  ditto  ditto  in 
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England);  and  the  flying  lemur, 
which  outdoes  Leotard  himself  in  the 
trapeze. 

M  we  approached  the  Lophophorus 
impeyanus,  or  Lidian  pheasant,  and 
noticed  the  gorgeous  plumage  of  the 
male  bird,  contrasted  with  the  hum- 
bler feathers  of  his  partner,  I  could 
not  help  feeling  that  civilized  hu- 
manity reverses  at  least  one  principle 
of  nature  in  lower  creation.  It  is 
our  mates  who  are  arrayed  in  purple 
and  Valenciennes,  in  casQuneres  and 
'  moire  antique,'  while  we  walk  hum- 
bly in  British  broadcloth ;  and,  if  we 
may  believe  some  transatlantic  ladies, 
are  really  the  inferior  animals  of  the 

twain. 

*        •        •        • 

If  I  had  been  an  alderman,  I  might 
have  lingered  long  and  fondly  over 
the  model  of  the  gigantic  fossil  tor- 
toise. How  many  quarts  of  turtle 
soup  might  the  animal  have  af- 
forded? How  many  cubic  feet  of 
verdant  obesity?  A  duplicate  of 
this  cast  ought  really  to  be  sent  to 
the  Mansion  House. 

Then  there  are  the  right  and  left 
legs  of  the  Dinomis  giganteus,  a  slice 
from  whose  dnunstick  alone  would 
dine  any  reasonable  fiamily  in  May- 
fiiir ;  and  the  wondrous  Megatherium 
Americanum,  at  the  tip  of  whose 
colossal  vertebrce  depended  an  offi- 
cial ticket,  with 


*  PLEASE  KOT  TO  TOUCH  TinS  BTEJCTXKS!  ' 


inscribed  thereon. 

When  the  brute  lived  and  stalked 
in  Buenos  Ayres,  I  think  the  caution 
would  have  been  imnecessary. 

We  pass  on  through  fossil,  mine- 
ral, and  botanical  collections,  to  the 
Egyptian  Room,  and  find  ourselves 
in  the  midst  of  mummies,  scarabaei, 
cynocephali,  sarcophagi,  papyri — 
what  not?  Great  mterest  is  mani- 
fested by  the  ladies  in  the  articles  of 
dress,  and  vari(||is  appliances  for  the 
toilet,  with  which  the  walls  are 
crowded.  Here  are  vases  of  alabaster 
and  serpentine,  combs,  hair-pins,  and 
bronze  mirrors.  Heavens!  what  is 
that  enormous  mass  of  thick  brown 
hair  bristling  on  the  shelf?  The 
wig  of  an  Egyptian  lady  of  rank—so 
says  our  Catalogue.  Hank  indeed— 
the  pomatum  on  it  alone  would  have 
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jnstified  the  appellation.  This  box 
held  the  kohl  with  which  they  paint- 
ed their  eyes;  those  tweezers  were 
wielded  with  a  depilatory  object.  Is 
female  tanity,  then,  of  this  age  alone, 
or  of  the  last  century?  Is  it  three 
hundred  or  three  thousand  years 
old?  It  was  stibium  then — it  is 
crinoline  now;  and  to  the  end  of 
time  tiiey  will  go  on  touching  up 
their  faces,  wearing  horsehair  on 
their  heads,  or  in  their  petticoats, 
while  we  stand  by,  and,  as  becomes  our 
gallant  nature,  wonder  and  admire. 

The  Prince  of  Denmark  began  to 
moralize  over  a  single  skull,  and  if  I 
had  been  of  a  sentimental  nature, 
there  is  no  knowing  what  rhax)8odieB  I 
might  have  uttered  over  the  tightly- 
swathed  mummies  which  aboimd 
in  this  department;  but,  in  truth, 
the  dart  of  Mors  ssBva  Mors  seems 
somewhat  blunted  in  the  British 
Museum;  and  I  saw  English  dam- 
sels laughing  over  the  remains  of  Har- 
sontiorf  and  Har-em-bhai,  as  though 
those  gentlemen  had  never  existed 
except  in  their  present  condition. 

There  are  mummies  of  cats  placed 
on  their  beam-ends,  without  legs  or 
tails;  mummies  of  bulls,  jackals, 
snakes,  crocodiles,  rams,  and  fish; 
linen  marked  in  the  comer  for  the 
beaiefit  of  some  laundress  of  the 
X)eriod ;  children's  toys ;  musical  in- 
struments ;  weapons  of  war ;  authors' 
inkpots  and  artists'  palettes ;  tools ; 
baskets;  dice;  chairs;  a  table;  fruit 
and  grain;  and  (0  mirabile  dictu!) 
tvH>  ducks  trussed  for  cooking,  and 
some  bread. 

After  this,  what  can  one  not  ima- 
gine? When  Lord  Macaulay's  far 
mous  New  Zealander  (at  present,  per- 
haps, held  in  some  vegetable  form) 
ahghts  in  a  balloon  on  Primrose  Hill, 
who  can  say  what  that  enterprising 
and  antipodal'  tourist  may  carry 
home  with  him?  The  pen  witii  which 
I  am  writing  these  lines ;  the  pint  pot 
from  which  I  imHbe  Mr.  Bass's 
bitter  ale ;  nay,  you?  correspondent 
himself,  may  rest  his  bones  one  day 
in  a  museum-case  at  Aucldand. 

In  the  Northern  Gallery  are  a 
series  of  paintings  descriptive  of 
Egyptian  life  and  manners,  which 
interests  us  all.  For  the  ladies  there 
is  a  conversazione  with  the  feshions 
prevalent  at  Thebes  a  few  thousand 


years  ago.  The  guests  bear  a  re- 
markable resemblance  to  each  other, 
and  but  for  the  great  number  assem- 
bled, one  might  suppose  it  to  be  a 
&mily  party.  Slave  girls  in  a  light 
summer  costume,  consisting,  as  &r 
as  I  recollect,  of  a  bracelet  and  collar, 
enter  with  refreshments,  which  they 
hand  round  almost  as  solemnly  as 
our  modem  flunkeys.  That  distin- 
guished-looking person  must  be  the 
lady  of  the  house,  who  no  doubt  is 
making  herself  agreeable.  'Ahl 
Mrs.  Amenoph — ^glad  to  see  you; 
charming  quartett  this,  is  it  not?' — 
'  Cleopafra,  my  dear,  do  take  another 
glass  of  negus.'  Negus  indeed — ^I 
wonder  what  those  wondrous  cups 
contained ;  I  wonder  if  that  complex 
apparatus  of  lamps  and  garlands  in 
the  comer  was  the  last  patent  stove 
of  the  time ;  I  wonder  if  that  he- 
catomb of  game  on  the  sideboard 
— those  piles  of  fruit,  were  leally 
consumed  by  •the  company,  or  only 
brought  in  for  show,  as  they  say 
pineapples  used  to  appear  at  London 
dinners  in  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  were  privately 
removed  afterwards.  Some  of  the 
young  ladies  carry  bouquets,  and 
others  baskets  of  fruit  There  are 
musicians  playing  on  one  side  (I 
think  they  must  be  professional— 
they  look  so  hot  and  tired),  and  the 
rout-seats  are  packed  as  close  as  in  a 
May&ir  drawing-room. 

Other  pictures  represent  sporting 
and  country  scenes,  and  animals  are 
painted  in  a  manner  most  creditable 
to  the  Landseer  of  the  period.  I 
could  have  stood  before  these  works 
of  art  for  hours,  had  not  my  rural 
relations  pulled  me  off  to  look  at 
some  other  novelty ;  and  what  with 
the  Nineveh  bulls,  majolica  ware, 
the  gorillas,  the  panathenaio  frieze, 
the  Mastodon  ohioticus,  Venetian 
glass,  and  heterobranchous  gastero- 
pods,  I  really  have  rather  a  confused 
idea  of  what  I  saw  afterwards. 

One  thing  I  remember  distinctly, 
and  that  is,  that  I  was  very  glad  to 
get  back  to  my  chambers,  where, 
under  the  influence  of  a  fragrant 
weed,  I  indited  this  letter.  In  wit- 
ness whereof  I  affix  my  hand. 
And  remaJTi, 
Yours  very  drowsily, 

DiOK  DXWBEBBX. 
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I  HAVE  read  somewhere  that  the 
belief  that  disembodied  spirits 
may  be  permitted  to  remit  this 
world  has  its  fomidation  upon  that 
sublime  hope  of  immortah*^  which 
is  at  once  the  chief  solace  and 
greatest  triumph  of  pur  reason. 
This  may  apply  very  well  to  those 
purely  poetical  spiritualists  who 
Delieve  in  the  awiul  and  solemn 
visitations  of  departed  spirits  on  an 
office  of  rebuke  or  warning ;  but  the 
sublime  hope  of  immortality  can 
haye  small  presence  in  the  breasts 
of  those  who  can  sit  at  a  table  and 
summon  the  spirits  of  their  dearest 
relatives  while  they  coolly  smoke  a 
cigar  and  indulge  in  flippant  talk 
with  the  gai)ing  company  around 
them.  Herein,  however,  lies  the 
only  distinguishing  peculiarity  of 
the  magic  of  the  present  day.  The 
alchemysts  of  old  wore  black  vel- 
vet gowns  covered  with  cabalistic 
signs,  and  surrounded  all  their  opera- 
tions with  an  atmosphere  of  solemnity 
and  mystery.  Paracelsus,  Father 
Hell,  Flamel,  Agrippa,  Borris,  Gagli- 
ostro,  and  all  the  magicians  of  the 
middle  age  still  preserved  the  state 
and  circumstance  becoming  their 
assumed  supernatural  powers;  and 
even  Mesmer,  in  modem  days, 
thought  it  necessary  to  appear 
among  his  patients  arrayed  in  the 
habilmients  of  Prospero.  The  no- 
velty in  magic  in  those  times  con- 
sisted simply  in  successive  modi- 
fications or  the  old  idea.  When 
alchemy  was  exploded  the  enthu- 
siasts and  the  quacks  invented  new 
delusions  based  upon  the  powers  of 
imagination;  and  this  medium  of 
operation,  being  subject  to  no  laws, 
and  capable  of  every  kind  of  de- 
ceptive influence,  has  enabled  the 
magicmongers  to  play  an  infinite 
variety  of  entertaining  tunes  uxx)n 
the  same  &cile  string.  Thus  we 
have  had  in  succession.  Magnetism, 
Animal  Magnetism,  Mesmerism, 
Electro-biology,  and  Spirit  Hap- 
ping. Except  the  last  mentioned, 
all  tiiese  black  arts  could  lay  claim 
to  some  littie  respectability  and  dig- 
nity.    Magnetism  and  mesmerism 


were  at  least  founded  upon  a  scien- 
tific idea,  which  was  to  some  extent 
capable  of  demonstration;  and  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  their  apostles 
were  men  of  learning  and  capacity. 
It  seems  a  strange  characteristic  of 
this  advanced  and  enlightened  age 
that  the  only  magic  which  the 
public  will  accept  should  be  one  of 
the  grossest  kind,  utterly  revolting 
to  reason  and  religion,  and  practised 
chiefly  by  vulgar  and  uneducated 
persons  of  no  character.  But  there 
is  evidentiy  much  shrewdness  in 
these  modem  wizards,  vulgar  and 
ignorant  as  they  are.  They  read 
the  bent  of  the  popular  foUy  as  a 
sharper  takes  stock  of  the  victim 
whom  he  intends  to  delude  and 
cheat.  They  have  discerned  one 
thing, — ^that  the  age  wanted  a  no- 
velty in  its  magic,  and  that  it 
wanted  it  served  up  in  a  way  that 
would  accord  with  the  habits  of  the 
time  and  strip  the  marvellous  of  all 
those  pretentious  mysteries  and 
hocus-pocus  ceremonies  at  which 
the  age  has  learned  to  laugh.  So 
the  modem  practitioner  caste  ajside 
the  wand,  the  cabalistic  gown,  and 
shadowy  laboratory,  and  performs 
his  magic  arrayed  in  the  luibili- 
ments  of  every  day  life,  in  a  modem 
drawing-room.  Here  is  a  new  sen- 
sation—a magician  in  peg-tops, 
working  his  conjurations  with  a 
cigar  in  his  mouth  in  the  first  floor 
of  a  fashionable  lodging-house,  in 
the  light  of  day,  and  within  sight 
and  hearing  of  the  broad  awake 
traffic  of  the  London  streets.     In 

this  &shion  does  Mr.  F i)erform 

his  conjurations  and  put  you  in 
direct  communication  with  the  other 
world  at  his  residence  in  the  centre 
of  modem  civihzation. 

But  really,  after  all,  the  p^-tops 
and  the  cigar  constitute  me  only 
novelty  of  this  performance.  Mes- 
mer did  very  much  the  same  thing. 
He  hired  a  sumptuous  apartment, 
which  he  ox)ened  to  all  comers  who 
chose  to  make  trial  of  the  new 
power  of  nature.  The  women  were 
all  enthusiastic  about  him,  and 
spread  his  fiune  &r  and  wide.    Mes- 
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mer  was  the  rage;  and  high  and 
low,  rich  and  poor,  credulous  and 
tmbelieymg,  all    hastened  to  con- 
vince themselves  of  the  power  of 
this   mighty  magician   who   made 
snch  magnificent  promises.     Mes- 
mer  took  care  that  nothing  should 
be  wanting  to  heighten  t£e  efi^Bct 
of  the  magnetic  chfiurm.    In  all  Paris 
there  was  not  a  house  so  charmingly 
famished  as  M.  Mesmer's.     Bichly 
stained  glass  threw  a  dim,  religious 
b'ght  on  his  spacious  saloons,  which 
were  almost  covered  with  mirrors. 
Orange  blossoms  scented  the  air  of 
his  corridors;  incense  of  the  most 
expensive  kinds  burned  in  antique 
vases  on  the  chimney-piece ;  seolkn 
harps  sighed  melodious  music  from 
distant  chambers;  while  sometimes 
a  sweet  female  voice  from  above,  or 
below,  stole  sofUy  upon  the  myste- 
rious silence  that  was  insisted  upon 
from  all  visitors.     The  afioir  was 
variously  pronounced   'delightful,' 
'wonderful,'  'amusing.'     And  this 
was  how  M.  Mesmer  operated.    '  In 
the  centre  of  the  room  was  placed 
an  oval  vessel,  about  four  feet  in 
diameter,  in  which  was   placed  a 
number  of  wine-bottles  filled  with 
magnetized  water,  and  disposed  in 
radii,  with  their  necks    outwards. 
Water  was  then  poured  in  so  as  to 
cover  the   bottles,  and  afterwards 
filings  of  iron  to  increase  the  mag- 
netic effect.     The  vessel  was  then 
covered  with  an  iron  lid   pierced 
with  holes,  through  which  iron  rods 
were   inserted.     Around   this   the 
patients  sat,  holding  each  other  by 
the  hand,  and  applying  the  ends  of 
the   rods   to   such  psurts  of  their 
bodies  as  were  afflicted.    Then  came 
in    assistant    magnetizers,   strong, 
lusty  young  men,  who  rubbed  the 
patients  down  the  spine,  using  gentle 
pressure  upon  the  breasts  of  the 
ladies,  and  staring  them  out  of  coun- 
tenance, to  magnetize  them  by  the 
eye!    Gradually  the  checks  of  the 
ladies  began  to  ^low'  (no  wonder), 
'then  the   imagmation  to  become 
infiamed,  and  off  they  went,   one 
after   another,   in   convulsive   fits, 
laughing,   crying,    shrieking,    and 
screaming  until  they  all  became  in- 
sensible together.    In  the  midst  of 
this  Mesmer  made  his  appearance 
dressed   in   a  long   robe  of  lilac- 


coloured  silk,  and  waving  his  wand 
like  Prospero.  He  awed  the  still 
sensible  by  his  eye,  and  the  violence 
of  their  symptoms  diminished.  He 
stroked  the  insensible  with  his 
hands  upon  the  eyebrows  and  down 
the  spine,  traced  figures  upon  their 
breast  and  abdomen  with  his  long 
white  wand.'  '  It  is  impossible,' 
says  M.  Dupdtet,  '  to  conceive  tiiie 
sensation  wnich  Mesmer's  experi- 
ments created  in  Paris.  No  theolo- 
gical controversy  in  the  early  ages  of 
the  Catholic  Church  was  conducted 
with  greater  bitterness.'  The  report 
of  the  most  eminent  medical  men  of 
the  day  upon  these  stiange  mani- 
festations was  to  this  effect : — *  That 
the  only  proofs  advanced  in  support 
of  animal  magnetism  were  the  effects 
it  produced  on  the  human  body; 
that  those  effects  could  be  produced 
without  passes  or  other  magnetic 
manipulations ;  that  all  these  mani- 
pulations and  passes  never  produce 
any  effect  at  all  if  employed  without 
the  x)atients'  knowledge;  and  that 
therefore  imagination  did,  and  ani- 
mal magnetism  did  not,  account  for 
the  phenomena.' 

So  one  after  the  other  these  delu- 
sions of  a  past  day  were  exposed 
under  the  h'ght  of  scientific  Imow- 
ledge,  and  their  aposties  were  fiun 
to  retire  into  seclusion  to  escape  tiie 
ridicule  of  their  learned  opponents 
and  the  resentment  of  their  morti- 
fied dupes.  Who  could  continue  to 
believe  in  the  alchemyst  when  he 
had  no  gold  to  show  as  the  result  of 
all  his  crucible  work  in  that  mys- 
terious laboratory?  The  lapse  of 
two  or  three  generations  was  suffi- 
cient to  prove  that  the  elixir  of  life 
which  they  pret^ided  to  have  dis- 
covered was  impotent  to  prolong 
the  lives  of  those  who  boasted  that 
they  held  the  secret  in  their  hands. 
But  such  is  the  credulity  of  mankind, 
snch  the  popular  appetite  for  super- 
natural wonders,  that  no  sooner  is 
one  delusion  exjxMed  than  another 
succeeds  it  and  takes  its  place.  It 
is  remarkable,  too,  that  while  the 
originators  of  systems  of  magic  have 
been  mostly  cheats  and  impostors, 
their  disciples  have  in  many  in- 
stances followed  out  their  practices 
in  sincerity  and  good  £aith.  M.  de 
Puysegar,  the  disciple  of  Mesmer, 
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was  a  firm  believer  in  the  art  which 
he  practised.  He  magnetized  a  tree, 
and  believed  that  its  trunk  and 
branches  gave  forth  the  magnetic 
influence  to  all  who  touched  them. 
Dr.  Marmaduc  was  also  a  believer 
at  the  outset,  but  afterwards  became 
a  dexterous  trickster,  and  gulled 
the  good  people  of  Bristol  to  some 
tune.  He  had  a  host  of  followers 
in  London— HoUoway,  who  charged 
five  guineas  for  admission  to  his 
stances ;  Loutherbourg,  the  ar- 
tist, and  his  wife,  whose  house  at 
Hammersmith  was  sometimes  sur- 
rounded by  as  many  as  three  thou- 
sand persons  waiting  for  the  privi- 
lege or  admission  at  three  guineas  a 
head ;  and  the  crazy  old  woman 
near  by,  who  odled  herself  a  '  Lover 
of  the  Lamb  of  God.' 

The  present  spirit-rapping  mania, 
though  it  flourishes  in  a  time 
of  general  enlightenment,  exhibits 
greater  tenacity  of  life  than  any  of 
its  predecessors.  It  is  long  since 
Mr.  Parsons  stood  in  the  pillory  for 
his  share  in  the  Cock  Lane  decep- 
tion ;  and  it  is  fully  ten  years  since 
his  American  disciple,  Mr.  Stone, 
was  exposed  as  a  clumsy  impostor. 
That  showman's  pot  medium,  Mrs. 
Hayden,  was  the  first  to  discover 
that  rapping  on  a  table  was  the 
language  of  departed  spirits.  Mrs. 
Hayden  contrived  to  deceive  a  few 
credulous  and  unobservant  people, 
but  the  moment  two  acute  and 
watchful  gentlemen  visited  her,  to 
put  her  powers  to  the  test,  she 
failed  to  accomplish  any  part  of  her 

grogramme.  Her  spirits  could  rap, 
ut  they  could  not  tell  their  own 
names;  and  sometimes  they  affected 
to  be  disembodied  when  they  were 
in  the  flesh  walking  the  earth.  It 
was  proclaimed  to  all  the  world 
that  Mrs.  Hayden  was  a  contemp- 
tible impostor,  and  for  the  moment 
spirit-rapping  was  laughed  out  of 
fashion.  JBut  after  an  mterval  of  a 
few  years  we  have  another  Ameri- 
can importation  in  the  person  of 

Mr.  H ,  who  tickles  the  fancy  of 

our  idle  and  ennuied  population 
with  floating  bodies,  self-playing 
accordions,  and  a  luminous  hand. 

Mr.  H comes  to  us  with  the 

fame  of  having  performed  before 
the  Emperor  of  the   French  and 


made  a  convert  of  the  Empress 
Eugenie.  He  is  at  once  admitted 
into  the  fashionable  drawing-rooms 
of  the  West  end,  and  a  writer,  dis- 
tinguished for  learning  and  intelli- 
gence, puffs  his  supernatural  powers 
in  one  of  the  leading  periodicals  of 
the  day.  Mr.  F follows  imme- 
diately to  introduce  the  pleasiag 
variety  of  reading  inscriptions  en- 
closed in  opaque  envelopes,  and 
bringing  out  blood-red  inscriptions 
on  the  skin  of  his  arm.  And  so  half 
the  town  runs  mad  about  spirit- 
rapping.  Here  is  the  great  evil. 
The  masters  are  artful  quacks,  as 
every  observant  person  who  has 
tested  their  powers  can  testify ;  but 
their  disciples  are  deluded  believers. 
It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  spirit- 
rapping,  in  all  its  assumed  serious- 
ness, has  become  one  of  the  most 
fashionable  amusements  of  the  day. 
In  West  end  drawing-rooms,  in 
family  parlours,  and  in  dub  smoking- 
sanctums  persons  of  intelligence  and 
education  sit  down  to  spirit-rapping 
as  they  sit  down  to  a  game  of  cards. 
These  persons  are,  for  the  most 
part,  believers,  and  yet  they  go 
about  their  conjumtions  without  the 
sKghtest  show  of  reverence.  They 
sit  at  the  table  with  pipes  in  their 
mouths,  and  drink  grog  while  they 
question  the  spirits  of  their  departed 
fiiends.  I  cannot  imagine  more 
revolting  impiety  than  this.  The 
solemnify  of  the  grave  and  the  great 
mystery  of  death  are  treated  as  mere 
playthings,  and  the  spirits  of  the 
dead,  which  religion  teaches  us  to 
believe  return  to  the  Almighty 
Creator  who  gave  them,  are  sum- 
moned to  revisit  earth  with  as  littie 
ceremony  as  is  used  to  ring  up  the 
servant  from  the  kitchen.  It  would 
be  bad  enough  to  make  a  joke  of  a 
matter  so  serious;  but  I  am  con- 
fident I  shall  be  borne  out  by  many 
who  are  cognizant  of  the  &cts  to 
which  I  allude,  when  I  say  that 
these  spiritualist  practices  are  very 
commonly  pursued  in  the  full  belief 
that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  do 
respond  when  called  upon,  and  that 
the  whole  afiiodr  is  not  a  fiirce,  but  a 
real  manifestation  from  the  other 
world.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever 
that  in  every  private  circle  where 
spiritualism   is   practised  there  is 
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alwayB  at  leaet  one  person  who 
deliberately  aide  the  deception  by 
trickery.  These  are  mostl;  persons 
vho  have,  in  the  first  instance,  been 
deceived  themselvee,  and  who  mib- 
eequently  take  a  delight  in  doceiv- 


ing  others.  There  is  a  bscinatioit 
about  mysterious  inflneuoeG  which 
weak  and  impressionable  natures 
cannot  resist ;  and  I  feel  asanred 
that  rank  impoetnre  is  often  to  be 
found  among    the    members  of  a 


fiunily  who,  tnithfal  in  eTerything 
else,  are  yet  cheats  and  tricksters 
when  they  sit  down  to  a  round  table 
to  astonish  their  friemd;  with  the 
manifestations  of  spirits.  Others 
are  the  Tictims  of  a  delusion  to 
which  their  nervous  and  impres- 
sionable temperaments  incline  them, 
and  which  meir  perceptive  powers 
are  not  strong  oiough  to  detect. 

In  tbeee  d^s  statesmen,  authors, 
joumaUats — men  who  claim  to  be 
the  chief  instructors  of  the  people — 
and  even  clergymen,  axe  among  the 
disciples  of  Uie  leading  mediums. 
Do  they  ever  reflect  upon  the 
character  of  the  ibnndera  of  their 
new  fiiith?    Look  at  Ur.  Bennett's 


charactariBlic  portnuts  of  the  Me- 
dium. These  be  your  prophets. 
That  man  in  the  built-up  stock  is 
in  reality  a  solemn  idiot,  coaree, 
uneducated,  vulgar,  but  with  all  tte 
conceit,  assurance,  and  low  shrewd- 
ness of  an  overpowering  humbug. 
The  very  heaviness  of  his  impu- 
dence is  deceiving.  His  trickery  is 
concealed  under  a  cloak  of  pesaiTe- 
ness.  His  iace  betrays  nothing. 
His  hypocrisy  is  a  dull,  stagnant 
pool  which  detection  cannot  stii. 
You  feel  at  once  that  this  is  no  con- 
juror; and  when  he  doee  anything 
wonderful,  the  credulous  soy,  *  This 
is  a  lump  to  be  acted  upon  by  ex- 
traneous mfluencee— an  miconsdoaa 


asent— in  &ct,  a  medinm.'  So  the 
crednlons,  himtiiiK  after  a  now  sea- 
satioa,  axe  galled  oy  a  solenm-  hum- 
bng.  The  younger  one  is  of  another 
type.  The  nature  of  the  fox  ie  par- 
tiolly  hidden  by  a  veil  of  moroaeness. 
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Thia  is  a  sullen  Mow,  who  would 
revel  in  deception,  who  would  decfflve 
others  imtil  ho  deceived  himself. 
He  looks  gloomy  enthusiast  enough 
to  lose  what  little  brains  ho  pos- 
seaaes  and  cut  his  thioat  some  day. 


Here  we  have  the  medium  of  t^e  tends  to  do.    He  is  the  type  of  the 

private    circle,    the    medium    who  disciple  that  the  impostor  and  the 

rape  oat  meesagee  &om  his  mother,  quacE  eend  forth  into  society  to  give 

who  was  buried  on^  yesterday ;  the  an  air  of  tmthfnlneas  and  innocence 

medium  who  is  so  impressed  by  the  to    the    grossest    and    most    blae- 

senleuces  he  bungles    out  on  the  phemons  delusion  that  ever  turned 

paper  that  he  comes  to  believe  him-  tlie  heads  of  mankind  in  any  a^  or 

self  capable  of  doing  what  he  pre-  time. 
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fUi  Cremt  ire  Xk  €ttne. 


THE  South  Sea  Bubble — No ;  in 
the  brief  page  or  two  allotted 
to  these  Notes,  we  will  not  attempt 
to  tell  over  again  the  old  tale  of 
1720.  We  all  know  everything 
about  that  absurd  ai&ir:  how  our 
great-great-grandfathers  and  grand- 
mothers, and  all  degrees  of  cousin- 
hood,  went  crazy  together  over  a 
ridiculous  notion  that  a  certain  set 
of  directors  in  a  back  street  in  the 
City  had  hit  upon  an  ingenious  con- 
trivance by  which  they  could  not 
only  pay  off  the  National  Debt  (it 
wasn't  so  large  then  as  now,  remem- 
ber), but  also  make  every  one  who 
would  venture  a  few  odd  hundreds 
in  the  undertaking, '  rich  beyond  the 
dreams  of  avarice/  as  Johnson,  with 
more  prescience,  promised  should 
befal  the  adventurers  in  Thrale's 
brewhouse. 

Very  strange,  certainly,  it  was  that 
such  visions  should  have  been 
deemed  realities  —  so  strange  that 
we  might  almost  have  persuaded 
ourselves  that  it  was  because  the 
thing  happened  in  those  far-off  dark 
ages,  when  steam  was  only  employed 
for  cooking  potatoes— was  it  so  em- 
ployed then?  —  and  electric  tele- 
graphs were  unknown ;  were  it  not 
that  we  ourselves  have  expected 
almost  as  great  results  to  ilow  from 
dabbling  in  railway  shares  as  ever 
our  ancestors  anticipated  from  the 
purchase  of  South  Sea  stock.  Had 
we  not,  too,  our  Eailway  King,  at 
whose  frown  mortals  grew  pale ;  be- 
fore whose  throne  sinner  and  saint, 
lawn  sleeves  and  coat  of  serge,  beau- 
ty and  bravery,  learning  and  wit,  all 
did  homage  as  willing  and  lowly  as 
ever  did  prince  and  peer,  and  duch- 
ess and  dairymaid,  before  the  chairs 
of  the  haughty  *  South  Sea  Kings ' 
of  whom  that  simple-hearted  senator 
complained  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons— 'We  have  made  these  men 
monarchs,  and  lo!  they  turn  their 
hocks  on  their  benefactors'?  Per- 
haps, even  now,  if  one  were  to  arise 
with  the  genius  of  a  Law  or  a  Blunt — 
it  may  be  with  even  the  lesser  genius 
of  a  Hudson— some  new  Mississippi 


scheme  or  South  Sea  Bubble  nught 
find  its  adherents  and  its  victims ; 
for,  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton  very  philo- 
sophically said,  when  asked,  in  the 
midst  of  the  turmoil,  how  high  he 
thought  the  South  Sea  fever-heat 
would  mount  ?  '  Madam,  there  is  no 
calculating  the  madness  of  people.* 
To  calculate  the  motions  and  deter- 
mine the  levity  of  the  moon  would 
to  the  author  of  the  '  Theory  of  Gra- 
vitation '  have  been  an  easy  opera- 
tion, but  who  could  undertake  to 
calculate  the  phases  or  settie  the 
limits  of  terrestrial  lunacy  ?J 

In  truth,  it  was  a  mad  time  that  of 
the  summer  of  1720;  and  Ward  has 
taken  the  mania  at  its  highest  Tou 
recollect,  no  doubt,  how  that  *  Merry 
South  Sea  ballad,'  as  it  calls  itself, 
of  *  the  Grand  Elixir,  or  the  Philo- 
sopher's Stone  Discovered,'  describes 
the  scene : — 

*  In  I/)ndon  stands  a  famous  pile. 

And  near  that  pile  an  Alley, 
Where  merry  crowds  for  riches  toil. 

And  Wisdom  stoops  to  Folly. 

•  «  *  • 

Here  stars  and  garters  do  appear, 

Among  our  lords  the  rabble ; 
To  buy  and  sell,  to  see  and  hear. 

The  Jews  and  Gentiles  squabble. 
Our  greatest  ladles  hither  come 

And  ply  in  chariots  daily; 
Oft  pawn  their  Jewels  for  a  sum 

To  venture  in  the  Alley.' 

And  you  recollect  how,  again. 
Dean  Swift,  writing  of  all  these  'bold 
adventurers'  who  in  thousands  came 
to  that  '  narrow  sound,  but  deep  as 
hcU,  Change  Alley, dreadful  name!' 
relates  that — 

*  Meantime  secure  on  Oazr'way  CUffs, 

A  savage  race  by  shipwrecks  fed. 
Lie  waiting  for  the  foimdered  skiffs, 
And  strip  the  bodies  of  the  dead.' 

Well,  we  have  here  the  scene  of 
the  picture  from  which  our  Note  is 
this  month  taken.  The  South  Sea 
Bubble  stimulated  alike  the  pencil 
and  the  pen  of  the  satirisi  Carica- 
turists as  well  as  poets  and  poetasters, 
and  preachers  and  poUticians,  found 
in  it  abundant  materials  for  profit- 
able occupaticm.  It  was  upon  the 
South   Sea  Bubble  that    Hogarth 
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fleshed  his  maiden  graver.  He  had, 
it  is  trae,burlesqued  the  oountenances 
of  his  neighboTUB  and  acquaintances, 
but  his  first  public  venture  as  a 
satirist 'was  a  rude  engraving  which 
was  sold  for  a  shilling — it  would  sell 
for  something  more  now— of  'The 
South  Sea  Bubble,  an  Allegory; 
W.  Hogarth,  inv.  et  sculp.,  1721.' 
Hogarth  was  just  three-and-twenty 
then:  perchance  he  had  made  an 
unlucky  venture  in  the  stock,  and  in 
this  way  took  his  revenge.  There 
is  nothing  much  in  the  engraving, 
save — and  the  exception  is  a  consider- 
able one— the  evidence  of  a  keen  eye 
for  the  salient  points  of  a  popular  or 
fashionable  folly.  At  any  rate  there 
is  a  wide  distance  between  it  and  the 
'  South  Sea  Bubble '  before  us. 

Mr.  Ward,  when  ho  sent  this  pic- 
ture to  the  Boyal  Academy,  quoted 
the  last  four  lines  printed  above 
from  the  'Grand  Elixir,'  and  no 
doubt  looked  farther  into  the  litera- 
ture of  the  period.  But  he  drew 
his  inspiration  primarily  from  a 
passage  in  Lord  Mahon's  history, 
where,  describing  the  scene  in 
Change  Alley,  he  says  (vol.  ii.  p. 
II):- 

'  The  crowds  were  so  great  within 
doors  that  tables  with  clerks  were 
set  in  the  streets.  In  this  motley 
throng  were  blended  all  ranks,  aU 
professions,  and  aU  parties — Church- 
men and  Dissenters,  Whigs  and 
Tories,  country  gentlemen  and  bro- 
kers. An  eager  strife  of  tongues 
prevailed  in  tMs  second  Babel ;  new 
reports,  new  subscriptions,  new 
transfers,  flew  from  mouth  to 
mouth;  and  the  voice  of  ladies 
(for  even  many  ladies  had  turned 
gamblers)  rose  loud  and  incessant, 
above  the  general  din.' 

The  scene  thus  spiritedly  de- 
scribed, Mr.  Ward  fiuthfully  em- 
bodied. To  all  the  characters  men- 
tioned by  the  historian,  the  painter 
has  given  a  visible  existence.  And 
it  is  pleasant  to  note  that  the  his- 
torian was  ftdly  sensible  of  the  com- 
pliment paid  to  him  by  the  painter. 
The  picture  was  exhibited  in  1847. 
In  a  volume  of  the  history  publidied 
subsequently.  Lord  Mahon  has  a 
passage  in  which,  speaking  of  the 
exhibitions  of  the  Boyal  Academy, 
he  says,  with  evident  reference  to 


this  picture:  'There  the  historian 
may  acknowledge  his  own 'descrip- 
tions &r  exceeded ;'  and  he  adds  to 
it  a  note  expressive  of  his  'warm 
appreciation  of  the  genius  and  suc- 
cess with  which  one  passage  of  this 
history  (**  A  Scene  in  Change  Alley 
in  1730'')  has  been  illustrated  by 
Mr.  E.  M.  Ward.'  (Vol.  vi  p.  327.) 
More  graoefcd  testimony  to  the 
fidelity  of  his  realization  of  a  re- 
markable scene,  historioEd  painter 
could  not  desire.  It  would  be  idle 
to  weaken  its  effect  by  corroborative 
remarks,  and  for  criticism  this  is 
neither  the  place  nor  the  season. 

From  this  picture  our  artist  has 
taken  as  his  central  figure  the  lady 
who  occupies  the  most  conspicuous 
position  in  the  original.  She  is 
hardly  one  we  can  sympathize  with, 
as  we  do  with  the  Duchess  of  Leshe's 
picture.  She  is  of  high  rank,  we 
see  that,  by  her  sux)erb  air,  by  the 
chariot  she  has  just  quitted,  by  the 
taU  footman  who,  with  his  gold- 
headed  stick,  struts  at  her  heels. 
She  is  handsome,  perfectly  well- 
bred,  has  a  delicate  nand,  a  placid 
countenance.  But  there  is  some- 
thing on  that  smooth  face  which 
tells  that  her  past  is  not  altogether 
a  pleasant  page  to  dwell  on;  that 
her  future  is  not  likely  to  be.  Has 
she  gambled  at  basset  before  she 
came  here  to  gamble  in  stock  ?  She 
is  a  young  widow,  you  see;  her 
stately  footman  is  in  full  mourning ; 
she  has  not  put  off  her '  weeds,'  and 
the  likeness  of  her  husband  hangs 
conspicuously  on  her  breast.  Before 
long,  it  may  be — has  not  the  painter 
suggested  as  much?— it  will  share 
the  &te  of  the  diamond-set  miniature 
which  another  fair  lady  is  pledging 
to  the  cunning  Jew  broker  in  his 
pawnshop,  improvised  there  on  the 
left  for  the  benefit  of  unsuccessful 
speculators.  But  just  now  madam 
has  her  eyes  directed  furtively  to- 
wards thiat  gaudy  fop  in  the 
laced  coat  l^de  her,  not  at- 
tracted assuredly  by  his  person  so 
much  as  by  the  news  he  is  reading 
aloud  from  the  prospectus  in  his 
hand,  and  expatiating  upon  witJi 
superabundant  gesticulation,  of  '  A 
New  Company,  Capital  One  Million, 
for  a  Perpetual  Motion.'  She  pon- 
ders the  chances  of  the  scheme,  and 
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hesitates  whether  to  risk  a  little  on 
it,  or  all  on  the  giant  stock,  which 
the  placard  just  posted  outside  Gar- 
raway's  tells  has  risen  to  a  thousand 
premium.  Between  the  two,  .she 
has  neither  eye  nor  ear  for "  the 
miserable  urchin  who  is  beggrng 
importunately  for  a  crumb  £rom 
her  store. 

The  fop  with  his  scheme  has, 
however,  a  more  absorbed  auditor 
in  the  country  squire,  who  has  at 
this  dangerous  juncture  brought  his 
daughter  to  see  London  society,  and 
has  been  dmwn  into  the  vortex.  He 
is  a  certain  victim.  The  daughter — 
a  frank,  unsuspecting  rustic  beauty 
— forms,  with  her  wondering,  inno- 
cent face,  a  charming  contrast  to  the 
shrewder,  worldly,  and  somewhat 
blas^  London  dame;  and  the  con- 
trast is  the  more  marked  as  our 
artist  has  here  brought  them  into 
immediate  contact. 

The' sweet  sad  iia*ce  on  the  left 


of  the  town  lady  is,  in  the  original, 
the  companion  of  the  care-stricken 
warrior  who  is  descending  the  steps 
on  the  right  of  the  picture.  In  an 
evil  hour  he  has  been  tempted  to 
embark  his  all— probably  to  risk 
something  more — m  one  of  the  many 
fimsy  schemes  lately  set  afloat — was 
it  that  promising  one  for  '  Making 
Deal  laoards  out  of  Sawdust'? — 
and,  as  the  bill  on  the  door  indicates, 
already  the  wreck  is  total.  He  turns 
away  overwhelmed  with  despair  and 
remorse.  His  plans  and  prospects 
are  all  shattered;  but  he  has  an 
angel  at  his  side  to  whisper  words 
of  courage  and  comfort  m  this  his 
deepest  gloom,  and  we  may  surely 
trust  that  her  honest  hopeftil  aflfec- 
tion  will  ere  long  find  a  way  to  his 
heart,  and  bring  peace  to  his  con- 
science. 

Look  on  that  firm  yet  tender 
countenance  and  judge  if  it  be  not 
so. 


MAKE  HAY  WHILST  THE  SUN  SHINES. 

MAKE  hay  whilst  the  sun  shines,  whatever  bo  your  lot ; 
Enjoy  life,  whilst  enjoy  it  you  may. 
Oh,  ne'er  be  this  time-honoured  maxim  forgot : 
Make  hay,  whilst  the  sun  shines,  make  hay ! 

In  the  season  of  youth,  when  the  heart 's  in  its  spring. 

Ere  a  hope  has  had  time  to  decay. 
Ere  your  vigour  of  arm,  or  of  spirit,  take  wing. 

Make  hay,  whilst  the  sun  shines,  make  hay ! 

Be  Fame,  Eank,  Ambition,  or  fortune  your  mark. 

Or  those  treasures  that  pass  not  away. 
If  you  wait  till  to-morrow,  your  sky  may  be  dark ; 

ilake  hay,  whilst  the  sun  shines,  make  hay ! 

Would  you  chain  the  wild  wing  of  the  runagate  Love, 

Don't  forget  that  his  season  is  May  ; 
And  since  Winter  vouchsafes  ils  few  rays  from  above. 

Make  hay,  whilst  the  sun  shines,  make  hay ! 

'Mid  the  chances  of  life,  when  a  prize  may  be  won. 

Shun  the  danger  that  waits  on  delay : 
Ere  the  day  be  for  spent  and  the  night  cometh  on, 

]Make  hay,  whilst  the  sun  shines,  make  hay! 

Alabio  a.  Waits, 
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IT  is  the  morning  so  long  wished 
for  by  boating  men — the  morn- 
ing of  Saturday  the  12th  of  April. 
It  is  the  day  of  the  University  boat 
race,  *  the  Great  Event '  of  the  boat- 
ing year. 

The  sky  is  bright,  and  blue  as 
steel  over  the  Thames,  but  keenly 
cold,  for  the  acid  *  north  north-east' 
is  blowing,  to  the  horror  of  rheu- 
matic old  admirals  at  Chelsea  and 
invalids  in  general,  especially  of 
those  living  near  the  river,  where 
the  water  seems  always  to  serve  as 
a  sort  of  hone  on  which  to  sharpen 
the  edge  of  the  wind. 

Hundreds  of  old  University  men 
have  risen  this  very  daybreak  and 
looked  anxiously  vnth  half-shaved 
&ces  at  the  gilt  arrow  vanes  on 
the  stable  roof,  or  crept  down  stairs 
in  dressing-gowns  to  peer  at  the 
barometer  in  the  hall  or  the  bil- 
liard-room, and  from  that  chilly  but 
fiavourable  augury  have  taken  com- 
fort. In  many  a  stable  court,  too, 
the  grooms  and  coachmen  have  been 
long  since  out  with  their  heads  in 
the  air  sniffing  the  wind  and  pre- 
dicting a  fine  but  cold  day  for 
'  master  and  the  young  ladies.' 

The  Oxford  and  Ccunbridge  men 
who  will  pull  to-day  for  'the  blue 
riband'  of  the  Thames  have  been 
long  in  training,  living  the  life  of 
gladiators,  with  a  regimen  and 
hours  rigorously  enforc^  by  stem 
taskmasters.  They  have  long  shun- 
ned delight,  and  '  lived  laborious 
days,'  and  all  for  the  prize  that  is 
to  be  won  this  very  afternoon. 
They  have  been  rising  daily  at 
seven,  running  two  miles  before 
breakfast,  avoiding  smoking,  feed- 
ing on  simple  fare,  taking  gruel  for 
supper,  and  going  to  bed  nightly 
for  weeks  soon  after  ten.  They 
have  borne  like  heroes  the  palUng 
monotony  of  food  and  the  customary 
mental  depression;  but  they  are 
now  at  last  changed  to  India-rubber 
men,  imtiring,  unwindable,  stanch 
as  bulldogs,  hopeful,  elastic,  vigor- 
ous. From  their  adolescence  strong 
men,  they  are  now  become  duo- 
decimo Samsons. 


They  have  learnt  to  work  together ; 
to  become,  as  it  were,  a  small  pha- 
lanx or  nation;  to  allow  for  each 
other's  &ultB;  and  to  good-hu- 
mouredly  club  together  each  other's 
excellencies  in  rowing  without  envy, 
brag,  or  over-confidence.  They  are 
at  this  moment  prepcured  to  bear 
either  victory  or  defeat  without  pre- 
sumption and  without  despondency. 
In  fact,  they  are  brave  young  En- 
glishmen, carrying  healthy  minds  in 
healthy  bodies. 

To-day  is  to  prove  all  that  these 
sixteen  English  athletes  have  learned 
in  the  long  pull  from  Oxford'  to 
Nuneham,  and  the  hard  pull  from 
Cambridge  to  Bottisham.  The  ex- 
periences gained  on  the  Isis  and  the 
Cam  must  now  or  never  bear  fruit 
Those  clear,  marked,  quiet  thiily 
strokes  a  minute  must  to-day  be 
quickened  to  thirty-nine  or  forty. 
'  The  grip  of  the  water,'  '  the  fall 
of  the  backs,'  and  'the  finish  of 
the  strokes '  must  be  simultaneous, 
Oxford !  There  must  be  tiger  dash 
and  race-horse  speed,  I  teU  you,  but 
no  careless  haste,  Cambridge,  or  all 
will  be  lost  by  such  want  of  har- 
mony, by  such  carelessness. 

They  tell  me  that  a  murderer 
who  has  been  in  an  agony  of  feverish 
suspense  during  his  trial  grows 
calm  and  often  sleeps  well  when  he 
knows  that  he  is  irrevocably  to  be 
hung,  so  terrible  to  the  human  mind 
is  suspense.  And  hence  it  is,  per- 
haps, that  though  every  day's  prac- 
tice on  the  new  water  has  shown  an 
increase  of  speed,  our  University 
boating  men  are  glad  that  tiie  day 
has  at  last  come  for  the  final  con- 
test. They  have  grown  tired  of 
being  photographed,  of  betting,  and 
of  the  isolated  'loafing*  river-side 
public-house  life  in  general.  They 
are  weary  of  looking  generally  in  a 
blind,  speculative  way  into  the 
future,  and,  like  soldiers  under  fire, 

long  for  the  hand-to-hand  battle. 

•  *  «i  * 

The  old  town  of  Putney  begins  to 
fill.  There  is  talking  from  door  to 
door.  The  chief  saddler  at  his 
castle   gate   chats  with  the   chief 
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butcher  at  his,  and  both  portly, 
well-to-do  respectable  tradesmen 
have  strong  opinions  about  the  race, 
the  weather,  the  American  war, 
and  the  state  of  the  uniyerse  gene- 
rally. Smart  traps  roll  into  inn 
yards;  hot  and  cold  liquids  are 
dashingly  frothed  out  or  dribbled 
out  to  prematurely  thirsty  travel- 
lers  from  London.  Some  public- 
houses  have  broken  out  with  Union 
jacks  and  &ded  banners  new  many 
a  race  day  past  Foot-passengers 
arrive  like  a  fugitive  army,  and 
along  the  Hammersmith  and  Barnes 
roads  the  cabs  and  broughams 
move  in  jostling  procession.  Swells 
and  bEurgemen,  schoolboys  and  old 
watermen,  crowd  the  roads  in  one 
vast  republican  rabble;  as  for  the 
river  banks  they  grew  black  with 
our  sombre-garbed  nation  hours 
since,  and  at  Putney  the  scene  is 
like  a  &ir. 

'  Half-past  eleven !'  by  the  clock ; 
and  now  the  steamers  begin  to 
arrive  at  Putney  one  by  one.  I 
count  fourteen— not  including  a 
private  paddle,  a  screw,  and  a 
tug-boai  There  they  are:  'The 
Victoria,'  '  Flora,'  '  Starhght/  '  Wa- 
verley,*  '  Citizen,'  and  the  rest, 
brimmed  up  with  black  pyramidical 
multitudes  that  culminate  on  the 
very  paddle-boxes.  They  cheer. 
Then  every  one  cheers,  just  to  give 
vent  to  his  feelings,  and  the  coster- 
mongers  shout  their  battle  cries. 

The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  two 
dghtroared  cutters  touch  the  water 
almost  at  the  same  moment — a  few 
minutes  before  twelve  by  Putney 
clock — ^and  the  two  eights  take  their 
places.  The  Oxford  men  are  the 
most  powerful  men  both  in  weight 
and  strength  and  length ;  the  Cam- 
bridge men  are  lighter,  and  have 
not  the  same  stalwart,  Life-Guard 
appearance. 

'  I  don't  like  the  look  of  things,' 
says  a  Cambridge  man,  who  had 
betted  largely,  to  me;  'it's  very 
"fishy."  The  Oxford  eight  have 
got  seven  stone  more  rowing  weight 
in  their  boat — ^a  great  advantage  in 
rough  water.  Give  me  good  big 
men,  and  you  may  take  the  good 
little  men.  I  fear  it's  all  up  with 
Cambridge.' 
But  opinions  differ  even  with  men 


of  science.  '  If  I  had  any  money  to 
invest,  gents,  I'd  lay  it  on  Cambridge/ 
said  a  waterman  at  my  elbow.  \Vlio 
can  decide  when  doctors  disagree? 

'  Six  to  four  on  the  Oxford,'  reso- 
lutely shouted  an  Ethiopian  sere- 
nader,  excited  by  the  sight  of  the 
bigger  crew. 

'  Five  to  four  on  the  Cambridge/ 
replied  an  antagonistic  crossings 
sweeper.  N.B.  At  races  it  is  always 
the  men  without  money  who  are 
most  violent  in  their  offers  to  bet, 
just  as  the  man  without  any  vote  at 
all  is  always  the  noisiest  shouter  at 
an  election.    I  refused  both  bets. 

All  eyes  (and  some  such  bright 
ones)  are  fixed  upon  t^e  boats  and 
the  crews.  The  air  is  filled  with 
jangling  opinions  that  jar  one  on 
the  other  like  bells  out  of  tune. 
Some  said  the  Cambridge  men  are 
not  strong  and  heavy  enough. 
Others  swear  violently  that,  as  for 
the  Oxford  men,  there  '  was  too 
much  of  them.'  One  knowing  man 
with  a  straw  hat  and  blue  riband 
assured  me  plaintively  that  '  Nos.  6 
and  7  of  the  Oxford  boat  were  not 
old  and  steady  enough ;'  that  as  for 
the  bow,  he  was  a  stone  too  heavy ; 
while  Nos.  4  and  5,  who  ought  to 
have  been  the  biggisst  men  in  the 
boat,  were  positively  the  smallest.' 
Upon  heanng  which,  I  was  in- 
stantly told  by  the  speculative 
waterman  before  mentioned,  that 
though  the  Cambridge  coxswain 
was  light  enough,  he  had  been 
told  by  a  third  cousin  of  his  that 
he  (the  coxswain)  hadn't  a  clear 
head;  and  as  for  their  stroke  side 
balancing  their  bow  side,  it  didn't 
do  it  a  bit  Some  one  behind  me 
upon  this  expresses  audibly  his 
fears  that  the  Oxford  stroke  isn't 
cool  enough.  Who  am  I  to  be- 
lie ve  ? 

But  now  let  us  look  for  a  moment 
at  the  boats  themselves — those 
strange  wooden  floats,  so  slim,  so 
sharp,  so  fragile.  They  are  in  length, 
a  boating  man  tells  me,  about  fiffy- 
seven  feet,  and  in  width  rather  more 
than  two  feet.  Two  vast  continents 
have  contributed  to  their  fabrica- 
tion, for  they  are  formed  of  Cuban 
cedar  veneers,  moulded  over  English 
oak  ribs,  and  strengthened  by  hght 
iron  tie-rods;  they  have  no  k^Is, 
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and  -therefore  very  easily  npset ;  the 
rowlocks  are  extended  on  stilt-like 
iron  outriggers,  so  that  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  boats  does  not  take  away 
their  leverage.  The  outside  planks 
are  French  polished,  and  shine  like 
the  skins  of  thorough-bred  racers. 

The  Indian's  bark  canoe,  through 
which  you  feel  the  water  ripple,  is 
not  more  dangerous  a  craft;  but  the 
skill  and  prowess  of  English  youth 
render  those  sUm  boats  as  safe  as 
a  man-of-war  with  all  its  walls  of 
oak  and  iron. 

Now  the  umpire  is  ready,  the 
starter  is  prepared,  the  woi^i  will 
soon  be  given,  and  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  will  spring  firom  Putney 
Aqueduct  like  rival  arrows  from 
two  Tartar's  bows ; — ^nay,  rather 
like  two  rival  conical  bullets  fired 
the  same  moment  from  comjpeting 
rifle  barrels. 

Now  I  feel,  in  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  moment,  like  a  herald  at  a  tour- 
nament, and  long  to  cry  out,  *  For- 
wsffd,  forward,  gallant  knights!  Bra- 
sen-nose,  do  your  duty !  Now  then. 
Trinity  Hall,  to  your  arms !  Christ 
Church  and  Corpus,  to  your  posts!' 
and  so  on,  till  I  got  bonnetted  as  a 
general  nuisance,  or  an  irritated 
costermonger  in  the  crowd  should 
violently  bid  me  '  Stash  it,'  or  '  Dry 
up.' 

Ha !  unlucky  Cambridge— for- 
tunate in  being  first  at  the  post- 
has  lost  the  choice  of  station.  The 
great  Life-Guard  Oxford  men,  upon 
whom  already  a  lucky  sun  seems  to 
shine,  pull  proudly  to  the  Middlesex 
side,  '  an  advantage  as  the  wind  is,' 
says  the  reporter  of  a  sporting  paper, 
a  dreadfully  knowing  man  with  tight, 
cabby  legs,  a  white  hat  worn  a  little 
on  one  side,  and  a  breast-pin  formed 
of  a  dog's  tooth. 

Now  the  eight  oars  of  Oxford 
and  the  eight  oars  of  Qimbridge 
begin  to  move,  as  eagles  about  to 
swoop,  and  before  flying,  pulse  their 
great  dark  wings,  as  if  to  tiy  their 
strength,  exx)anse,  and  elasticity. 

'  Now ;'  *  no.' '  Now ;' '  no.'  '  Now ;' 
'yes.'  Now  they're  away,  pretty 
even — ^the  oars  aU  dipping  trueeven, 
and  almost  at  the  same  moment. 
But  Cambridge  is  again  unlucky: 
one  of  her  after  oars  nervously 
misses   a  stroke^  and   the  Oxford 
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eight  instantly  shows  her  bows 
slightly  in  front:  at  this  misfortune 
you  can  at  a  glance  pick  out  the 
Oxford  men  from  the  Cambridge 
men  in  the  crowd,  if  you  turn  your 
back  from  the  boats  and  look  care- 
fully at  them,  for  there  is  a  slight 
cloud  over  the  Cam  men's  eyes, 
while  those  of  the  Oxonians  glisten, 
positively  glisten,  with  a  sort  of 
inner  fire,  such  as  you  see  in  an 
opal. 

It  is  beautifal  now  to  watch  the 
Oxford  men  leading,  already  at  the 
'  Star  and  Garter,'  a  third  of  a  length 
ahead.  What  long,  powerful  strokes 
they  pull — forty  a  minute  I'm  sure, 
though  I  don't  know  much  about 
it.  Some  one  says  that  one  or  two 
of  the  forward  men  are  a  trifle 
shorter  in  the  stroke  than  the  rest, 
but  I  don't  see  it,  for  they  pull  their 
oars  well  through  the  water.  The 
*  catch  hold '  of  the  water,  the  fisdl  of 
the  backs,  and  tiie  careful,  trim, 
swift  finish  of  the  oars  is  in  exact 
harmony— perfect  metrical  accord 
andsympatiiy.  The  boat  darts  along 
like  a  brown  water-snake  with  an- 
tennae— through  which  it  moves  and 
breathes— yet  but  with  one  heart 
— and  a  strong,  bold  heart  too. 

How  quick  and  smooth  both  boats 
go  through  the  water,  never  a  care- 
less or  hurried  stroke,  yet  all  so 
swift  and  impetuously  vigorous. 

Opposite  the  'Star  and  Garter,' 
Oxfonl  is  a  third  of  a  length  ahead; 
and  now,  off  the  London  Bowing 
Club  boathouse,  they  gain  another 
third;  Cambridge,  again  unlucky, 
steers  outside  a  -vile  craft  that  blim- 
ders  in  the  way.  But  'ifs  no 
matter,'  grumblingly  sighs  a  sport- 
ing man  in  a  green  cutaway,  'for 
Oxford  must  win  if  their  boat  does 
not  come  to  grief  before  Craven 
Cottage.' 

What  beautiful  skill  —  strength 
forced  to  the  utmost,  yet  no  appor 
rent  effort  How  straight  and  stiff 
aro  those  arms  banded  with  muscle 
and  bound  as  if  w^ith  tendons  of  steel. 
A  rowing  man  near  me,  catching 
hold,  in  his  enthusiasm,  of  any 
listener,  begs  me  earnestly  to  ob- 
serve how  the  bodies  aU  swing  for- 
ward at  the  same  moment,  the  pull 
of  the  arms  and  the  pressure  of  the 
legs   being   exactly    simultaneous^ 
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What  Btrength  and  science  united ;  steering   is   perfect ;   Oxibid  goes, 

the  Btrength  in  the  flrat  part  of  tbe  in  &ct,  with  a  keen,  knilb-edge  pre- 

Btroke,  the  science  in  the  last  '  Fraf  cision  to  its  goal. 

observe,  too,'    ha  says,    'how  the  Alas,  foe  Combndge!  it  is  quite 

ehouldeiB  duck  down  and  prese  for-  otherwise  with  them.     At  CtKnsa 

ward  for  the  &resh  stroka'    The  Cottage  the  Ozfbrd  boat  is  all  but 
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clear  of  them;  it  has  shaken  tiiem  off, 
and  Jeft  &em  behmd  as  imderlingB 
to  follow  in  their  tnun,  and  take  the 
troubled  water  they  leave  tiiem. 
And  now,  too,  when  ItmgB  should 
beat  firmer  and  quicker,  aad  ears 
and  eyes  should  be  cleaier,  and 
brain  more  steady,  Cambridge  ehowB 
dgna  of  alano,  of  nerToua  impa- 
tifflico,  of  haste  and  unsteadiness. 
They  puU  with  short  and  jerky 
atiokes  through  the  lumpy  water, 
rendered  worse  by  those  bullying; 
and  unbearable  elephantLno  steamers, 
that  keep  puffing  all  the  time  a"  "' 

they  were  'blown'  by  r"   

they  did  not  shore  in. 

The  Oxfbrd  crew  make  a  long 
and  daring  ehoot  juet  above  Craven 
Cottage,  and,  nobly  steered,  sweep 


through  the  Surrey  arch  of  Ham- 
mersmith  Bridgo  four  lengths  ahead. 
The  unlucky  Cambrics  men  t^ 
the  centre  arch,  quite  out  of  the 
true  course,  and  where  there  is 
no  improvement  in  the  eddy.  J^m 
tbis  fatal  point,  the  Oxford  keeps 
the  lead,  tiU  off  Chiswidc,  when  their 
stroke  oar's  wrist  (already  sprained) 
gives  woy,  and  he  hae  to  bravely 
do  all  the  rest  of  his  work  with  only 
one  band.  Now  Cambridge  gains 
a  trifle,  but  after  passing  throngh 
Barnes  Bridge  the  Oxford  boat  agdin 
leaps  forward,  and  witb  straining 
eyes  and  flushed  faces  (be  Oxford 
champioua  t«ar  in  in  spite  of  bad 
tide,  foul  wind,  and  a  disabled  Boan, 
winners  by  forty-five  Beoonda,  or 
twenty-flve  strokes. 


That  great  reach  of  water  hae  Now  the  cheers  shake  the  cloudd, 

been  run  over  in  the  Mghtfolly  short  as  Oxford  relapses  into  the  calmness 

apaoeof  time  of  twenty-four  minutes  of  victory,  and  the  men,  in  their 

and  fbrty-flve  seconds.  light  rowing  dress,  are  helped  out 
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tenderly  as  children.  The  hand- 
some  young  coiswtuD,  with  the  fine 
chiselled  fa<!e,  relinquishes  the  hot 
cords,  the  etroke  is  lifted  out  like  b 
wounded  WBrrior  as  he  is,  the  others 
tilt  out  their  oars  and  leap  on  shore. 
All  hats  are  waving ;  pretty  girls  in 
earn  sges  shake  the  victorioniS  colours, 
that  flutter  also  from  Hansom  cab 
whips,  and  from  the  tops  of  omniW. 
The  air  is  blooming  with  tjiem,  and 
the  Cambridge  ribbons  fade  away 
into  surreptitious  pockets.  The  con- 
querors are  crowned  with  praises. 

That  carriage  with  tlie  two  officers 
in  it,  I  met  this  morning,  just  oppo- 
site the  *  White  Hart '  at  Mortlake. 
I  am  sure  I  did,  and  the  two  dogs, 
now  barking  their  applause,  were 


mniiiug  before  it,  trying  their  best 
to  get  run  otct;  and  near  them 
now,  too,  is  the  Ethiopian  with  the 
long-tailed  eoet  and  the  Hnbiing 
banjo,  who  took  off  his  hat  to  the 
carriage  full  of  ladies. 

But  the  race  is  not  the  only  thii^ 
worth  seeing.  The  road  has  been 
fidt  of  Bweet  sounds  and  pleasant 
aighte,  such  as  bring  ba^  to  mo 
the  memory  of  other  boating  days. 
I  know  the  very  spot  on  Barnes 
TeiTOce  where    Colonel    Ruahton's 

Eretty  wife  and  daughters  might 
ave  been  seen  in  theii  barouche. 
I  would  have  almost  missed  the 
laoe  just  to  have  had  one  gh'mpse 
of  their  happy  feces,  for  Toung  Ruiih- 
ton  is  one  of  the  Oxford  eight    I 


can  imagine  the  Uttle  Skye  ttorier,  the  smart  turn-out,  and  the  little 

melancholy  and  sly,  leaning  over  gloved  hands  holding  the  opera- 

the  carriage  door.     I  can  imagine  glass  with    such  graceful  anxiety. 

the  glossy  greys,  the  neat^lressed  "What  a  perfect  type  of  the  English 

serrant  with  the  cockade  in  his  hat,  lady  is  Mre.  Colonel  Button. 
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And,  indeed,  had  I  been  ubiquitous, 
like  the  Irish  baronet's  celebrated 
bird,  I  should  like  to  haye  been  also 
on  m^  bay  mare,  cantering  alongside 
the  boats  at  Barnes,  heading  the 
squadron  of  Amazons  and  old  Univer- 
sity men,  looking  at  the  cutters,  that 
seem  from  here  like  mere  black  cen- 
tipedes striding  over  the  water. 

But  one  place  more  I  should  like 
now  to  be  at,  though  the  race  is  over, 
and  that  is  the  dinner  to-night  of 
the  Thames  Subscription  Club  at 
Willis's  Rooms,  King  Street,  St. 
James's.  There  I  should  see  the 
sturdy  chmnpions,  generously  de- 
precating their  own  victory,  and 
acknowledging  the  prowess  of  their 
defeated  antt^nists,  like  brave, 
honest  gentlemen,  as  they  are. 

Then  I  should  hear,  over  my 
wine,  of  how  this  annual  race  ori- 
ginated in    1829,   by  a   challenge 


from  Cambridge  to  Oxford;  how, 
since  that,  the  Cantabs  have  won  ten 
times  out  of  the  nineteen  matches ; 
and  how  that  the  Oxonians  have  al- 
ways won  easily,  while  the  closest 
and  most  exciting  matches  have 
ever  resulted  in  fiivour  of  Cambridge. 
The  '  Derby '  is  by  sporting  men, 
with  almost  affecting  earnestness^ 
called  emphatically,  all  tlirough  the 
year,  'The  Great  Event,'  but  to 
boating  men  the  University  Boat 
Bace  is  a  much  greater  event,  for 
the  flower  of  England  are  the  com- 
petitors, and  no  unnaturally  dwarfed 
stable  boys ;  and  the  beau^  of  Eng- 
land, in  both  cases,  spec&tors,  in 
the  former  are  only  lookers-on,  but 
in  the  latter  are  watching  with 
straining  eyes  and  panting  hearts 
at  a  struggle  wherein  brothers, 
cousins,  and  lovers  are  the  heroes 
who  are  striving  for  the  laurels. 


MY  ADVENTURE  WITH  BOODLE'S  DOG. 


WHEN  I  set  out  in  life  with  vir- 
tuous resolutions,  and  a  mind 
well  fortified  by  the  precepts  and 
example  of  my  pastors  and  masters, 
I  little  dreamt  that  I  should  ever  be 
concerned  in  a  deliberate  act  of  dog- 
stealing.  Well  knowing  the  innate 
wicke&ess  of  the  human  heart,  and 
being  fully  sensible  of  the  over- 
whelming power  of  temptation  in 
desx)erate  circumstances,  I  might 
have  conceived  it  possible  that  I 
should  one  day  be  driven  to  take 
undue  advantage  of  my  neighbour 
by  selling  him  razors  which  were 
not  made  to  shave;  by  borrowing 
his  deix)6it  in  a  savings  bank,  of 
which  I  might  be  manager;  by 
forging  his  signature  to  a  bill  which 
I  meant  to  take  up  when  due ;  or  by 
some  other  of  the  many  compara- 
tively innocent  methods  which  many 
distinguished  personages  have  been 
known  to  adopt  under  the  pressure 
of  adverse  fortune ;  but  that  I  should 
ever  fieill  so  low  as  to  league  myself 
with  vulgar  ruffians  to  steal  an 
honest  man's  dog  never  entered  even 
my  most  fevered  and  delirious 
dreams.  Tet  I  am  guilty  of  this 
crime.  I  avow  it,  and  with  this  con- 


fession I  give  myself  up  to  justice. 
The  reader  may  suppose  that  pre- 
viously to  committing  this  act,  I  nad 
fidlen  into  evil  ways ;  that  Fortune 
had  cast  me  off;  that  sharp  misery 
had  worn  me  to  the  bone ;  or  that  I 
had  become  an  associate  of  dog-fen- 
ciers  and  low  sporting  characters. 
No  such  thing.  When  I  deliberately 
stole  that  dog,  I  was  a  householder 
and  a  ratei)ayer ;  butchers  and  bakers 
were  besieging  me  for  the  honour 
and  profit  of  my  patronage;  I  was 
getting  stout  and  required  an  extra 
quarter  of  a  yard  of  broad  cloth  for 
my  surtouts ;  I  was  newly  elected  a 
member  of  the  Athanasian  Club,  and 
was  beginning  to  be  noticed  by  Bi- 
shops and  Fellows  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety. Ab  for  sjwrting  literature,  I 
declare  upon  my  honour  that '  Bell's 
Life,'  is  Greek  to  me.  Nay,  worse 
than  Greek ;  for,  reversing  the  pre- 
ference of  Mi.  Cobden,  I  can  truly  say 
that  I  can  find  more  intelligible  and 
agreeable  reading  in  the  pages  of 
'Thucydides'  than  in  the  columns 
of  '  Bell's  Life.'  Nor  had  I  a  fimcy 
for  dogs.  I  never  owned  a  dog  in 
my  hfe ;  had  no  desire  to  possess  a 
dog ;  and  scarcely  knew  the  difference 
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between  a  masidfT  and  a  Skye  terrier. 
And  yet  I  conspired  to  steal  a  dog, 
and  stole  it — and  that  stolen  dog  is 
now  lying  on  the  hearth-rug  at  my 
feet  while  I  write  this  account  of  how 
I  stole  him. 

It  was  in  this  wise.  I  have  been 
in  the  habit  for  some  years,  on  my 
occasional  holidays,  of  going  out  to  a 
quiet  suburban  tavern  to  play  quoits. 
One  day,  some  months  ago,  as  I  was 
leaving  the  ground,  and  passing 
through  the  bar,  the  landlord  said  to 
me — 

'  Look  here  a  minute,  sir;  I'll  tell 
you  a  good  story.  You  know  little 
Jones  that  plays  quoits  here  some- 
times?' 

'Always  has  two  or  three  dogs 
with  him?' 

'Yes.' 

'And  wears  a  very  high  shirt 
collar?' 

'Yes,  that's  him.  We  call  him 
'  Collars.' 

'WeU,  what  of  him?; 

'  Such  a  lark,  sir.  ^  You've  seen 
that  white  Maltese  dog  of  his,  with  the 
white  wool,  like,  all  over  his  eyes.' 

'  Yes ;  but  I  was  not  aware  that  it 
was  a  Maltese  dog.    What  then?' 

'  Jones,  sir,  bought  that  dog  of 
one  of  them  downy  cards  in  Begent 
Street  You've  seen  the  chap  down 
here ;  wears  a  velvet  coat,  with  pock- 
ets, and  generally  has  a  Httle  dog 
peeping  out  of  each  on  'em.  Give 
him  three  sovereigns  for  the  dog. 
Well,  what  do  you  think  ?  About  a 
fortnight  afberwards,  as  Jones  was 
walking  down  Oxford  Street  with  his 
dog,  as  proud  as  Punch,  carrying 
him,  you  know,  in  his  arms— up 
comes  a  man — name  of  Boodle — ^a 
cowkeeper;  and  says  he  to  Jones — 
"  That's  my  dog !"  "  No,  it  ain't," 
says  Jones ;  "  it's  mine ;  I've  bought 
and  paid  for  him."  "I  don't  care 
for  that,"  says  Boodle ;  "  it's  my 
dog,  and  I'll  have  him."  "You 
won't,"  says  Jones.  "Won't  I?" 
says  Boodle,  and  then  he  holloas  out 
to  a  pohceman  who  was  passing,  and 
if  he  didn't  give  Jones  mto  custody 
then  and  there.  Jones  swore  he  was 
a  gentleman-as  he  is,  you  know, 
and  lots  of  tin,  too — but  they 
wouldn't  believe  him,  and  as  he 
wouldn't  part  with  the  dog,  they 
locked  liim  up.    Well,  old  Boodle 


proved  that  it  was  his  dog^  and  JomeB 
was  obhged  to  come  away  withoat 
the  animal,  after  having  been  locked 
up  aU  night  in  the  stortion.  Jones 
was  awful  wild,  and  commenced  an 
action  against  the  cowkeeper  for 
Mse  imprisonment;  but  whan  the 
day  of  hearing  came,  Jones  was  un- 
well,  and  the  case  went  against 
him  by  de&ult  of  his  appearance. 
Jones  had  to  pay  all  the  ooi^,  and 
was  wilder  still.  And  what  do  yoa 
think  he  done,  sir,  to  spite  the 
cowkeeper?  Why  he  employs  tihe 
"  card '  he  originally  bought  the  dog 
of,  and  another  chap,  a  jwil  of  his,  to 
steal  the  dog  back  again ;  and  th^ 
done  it,  sir — and  Jones  has  got  tiie 
dog  now  over  in  Paris,  or  some- 
wheres,  to  be  out  of  the  way/ 
Here  the  landlord  of  the  '  Cock  and 
Bottle'  went  into  an  ecstatic  fit 
of  laughter  at  the  idea  of  Jones's 
cleverness.  I  was  amused  myself, 
and  went  away  much  more  im- 
pressed with  Jones's  talents  than  I 
had  ever  been  before.  I  was  stiU 
chuckling  over  the  exploit  of  Joneiu 
when  I  met  my  fnena  Walker,  who 
was  going  into  the  diy.  Walker  is 
a  man  who  always  begins  the  con- 
versation when  he  meets  you,  by 
saying, '  Well,  whaf s  the  news?' 

My  latest  information  being  thb 
dog  story,  I  told  it  him  just  as  I  got 
it  from  Mr.  Harris,  of  the  '  Cock  and 
Bottle.'  Walker  was  amused,  and 
laughed  heartily,  as  Mr.  Harris  had 
done,  and  as  I  had  done,  indeed, 
never  thinking  of  the  criminal  nature 
of  the  proceeding  on  Jones's  part, 
nor  of  the  injury  to  the  worthy 
keeper  of  cows.  You  see  it  was  one 
of  those  rogueries  whidi  are  always 
redeemed  by  the  comically  adroit 
way  in  which  they  are  committed. 
It  reminded  Walker  of  our  mutual 
fnend  Hopkins,  who  swindles  his 
creditors  in  such  a  jocular  way,  that 
they  are  rather  pleased  than  other- 
wise, and  are  willing  to  be  swindled 
again  by  the  same  pleasant  process. 

'  Very  good  indeed,'  said  Walker, 
as  we  were  shaking  hands  to  part  'By 
the  way,  what  sort  of  dog  was  it?' 

'  Woolly,  white  dog ;  Maltese,  I 
believe.' 

Walker  chuckled  again,  and  we 
parted. 

I  dismissed  that  dog  aSair  fixmi 
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my  mind  forthi^ith,  and  probably 
should  never  have  had  occasion  to 
recal  it,  had  I  not  mentioned  the 
subject  to  Walker.  But  that  very 
evening,  when  I  weus  settling  my- 
self in  my  easy  chair  for  a  qniet, 
after-dinner  snooze,  an  impatient 
double  knock  came  to  the  door,  and 
in  walked  friend  Walker. 

'Here's  a  lark!'  said  Walker,  al- 
most the  moment  he  had  entered  the 
room.  As  Walker  was  in  the  habit 
of  calling  everything,  comic  and 
seiiouB  indifferently,  a  lark,  I  ex- 
pressed some  anxiety:  for  I  knew 
that  he  would  say  '  Here's  a  lark !' 
if  he  had  just  received  intelligence 
that  my  bemk  had  broke,  or  that  my 
house  had  caught  fire. 

'Well,  what  is  it?' 

'  That  dog— such  a  lark !' 

'  WeU.' 

'  Well,  you  remember  telling  me 
the  story  about  whaf  s-his-name  em- 

gloying  the  fellows  to  steal  him  back 
t)m  the  cowkeeper.' 

'  Yes,  of  course  I  do.' 

Here  Walker  was  so  tickled  with 
his  '  lark,'  whatever  it  was,  that  he 
could  not  continue  for  laughing.  At 
length,  when  he  had  indulged  his 
£uicy,  he  went  on — 

'  I  was  thinking  of  that  stoiy  all 
the  way  into  town ;  and  going  into 
Homsey's  prinlnshop,  stiU  grinning 
over  it,  Homsey  said,  "Whafs 
amuRJng  you,  sir?" 

'Such  a  lark,  Homsey!'  I  said, 
and  then  I  told  him  the  story.  But 
I  had  scarcely  got  to  the  end  of  it, 
when  Homsey  started  as  if  he  had 
been  shot,  and  crying  out  to  his  lad, 
"  Mind  the  shop,  John,"  bolted  out 
into  the  street  without  his  hat 
Well,  I  thought,  Homsey's  gone 
mad.  But  he  came  back  presently. 
And  what  do  you  think  made  him 
bolt  that  way?' 

'  Don't  know,  I'm  sure !' 

'Why  he  knows  the  cowkeeper 
that  owns  the  dog,  and  he  ran  round 
to  tell  him  how  his  dog  had  been 
stolen  from  him.' 

'  You  surely  didn't  mention  my 
name  in  the  matter?'  I  asked,  rather 
anxiously. 

'  Well,  'i)on  my  word,  I  did,'  said 
Walker.  '  Thinking  it  was  only  a 
lark,  I  mentioned  your  name  at  the 
begiiming— Hsaid  I  heard  the  story 


from  you,  and  that  you  heard  it  from 
whaf  B-his-name,  of  the  "  Cock  and 
Bottle." ' 

'I'm  afraid  that  may  be  awk- 
ward.' 

'  Oh,  nonsense,'  said  Walker ;  *you 
didn't  steal  the  dog.' 

'But '  I  was  about  to  say  that 

my  name  might  be  mixed  up  in 
unpleasant  proceedings,  when  my 
speech  was  cneoked  by  a  thundering 
smgle  rap  at  the  outer  door.  Almort 
immediately  I  heard  loud,  angry,  and 
unfamiliar  accents  in  the  passaga 

'  Please,  sir,'  said  the  servant, '  a 
man  wants  to  see  you.' 

*  What  sort  of  person  is  he?' 

'  Well,  he  is  rati^er  an  odd-looking 
man,  sir;  and  I  think  he  said  his 
name  was  Boodle.' 

'  The  cowkeeper,  by  Jove!'  cried 
Walker ;  '  here's  a  lark !' 

'  Well,  it  may  be  a  lark  for  you. 
Walker,  but ' 

'  Why,  I  shall  be  on  it  as  well  as 
you,  you  know,'  said  Walker. 

'On.  what?'  I  said. 

'  On  the  trial,  as  witness';  case  of 
dog-stealing.' 

'  I  shan't  see  this  man,  tell  him 
so.'  But  &x)dle  had  stolen  a  march 
on  me.  He  was  on  the  door-mat 
outside,  and  heard  my  words,  and  the 
next  instant  he  entei^,  and  said — 

'  Ye  maun ;  ye  maun  see  me.  I'm 
here,  and  my  name's  John  Boodle, 
cowkeeper,  of  Dnuy  Lane ;  and  I 
understand  as  how  you  know  all 
aboot  the  stealing  of  my  dog;  and 
I'll  have  you  oop  as  a  witness.' 

John  Boodle  was  a  terrible-look- 
ing i)er8onage  in  my  dainty  little 
snuggery.  I  dare  say  he  would  have 
looked  very  picturesque,  and  aU  that 
sort  of  thmg,  out  in  a  field,  or  in  a 
cow-shed,  but  John  Boodle  witihi  a 
huge,  glazed  hat  on  his  head,  his 
high-lowed  feet  emulating  the  pro- 
portions of  an  elephant's,  and  ar- 
rayed as  to  his  middle  man  in  a 
green  smock-frock  which  emitted  an 
atmosphere  of  cows  in  assort  of  vac- 
cine sirocco,  which  pervaded  the 
whole  room  in  a  moment,  was  an 
object  of  unpleasant  portent  And 
his  terrible  aspect  was  farther  aggra- 
vated by  his  hands,  which  were  so 
large  and  red  and  plump,  that  you 
might  have  imagined  them  to  be 
boxing-gloves  of  fiesh  and  blood; 
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and  by  his  eyes,  which  were  not  on  a 
line,  and  were  dLsproportionate  as  to 
the  amount  of  white  they  exhibited. 
I  saw  all  this  in  a  moment,  and  was 
rather  glad  that  Walker  was  with 
me. 

'  in  have  you  oop  as  a  witness/ 
repeated  John  Boodle. 

'  But,  my  good  man,  how  do  you 
know  that——' 

'  I  know  it,  becos  o'  that  ere 
paper.  There's  your  name — 
"  Farker."  Homsey  wrote  it  down. 
And  he  told  me  as  you  told  a  gen'le- 
man,  a  jfriend  of  his ' 

'  Name  of  Walker,'  I  suggested. 

*  No;  Brown,'  said  Walker,  who 
thought  he  was  going  to  escape. 

'  No ;  it  wasn't  Brown,'  said 
Boodle.  '  Walker*  s  the  name.  I've 
got  that  down  too.'   Walker  winced. 

And  Boodle  went  on  again.  '  And 
Homsey  told  me  as  how  a  gen'le- 
man,  a  friend  of  his— name  of 
Walker — told  him  as  another  gen'le- 
man,  Mr.  Parker—that's  you,  sir — 
was  told  by  Mr.  'Arris,  of  The 
Cock  and  Bottle,  that  that  ere 
Jones — I  know  him—give  two  fel- 
lows three  sovereigns  to  steal  my 
dog,  and  that  they  stole  him  ac- 
cordin'.  Is  that  right,  sir,  or  is  it 
not?' 

'  Well !  really  Mr.  Boodle,  I  can- 
not TTiiy  myself  up  with  these  mat- 
ters, /didn't  steal  your  dog,  you 
know.  You  had  better  go  to  Jones : 
he  seems  to  be  the  party.' 

'  Very  well,  sir ;  as  you'll  not  give 
a  'onest  man  no  satis&ction,  I'll  go 
to  Jones.  I'll  have  Jones  took  oop, 
sir,  for  dog-stealing,  on  your  infor- 
mation ;  and  I'll  have  you  oop,  sir, 
as  a  witness  agen  him.' 

I  could  hear  Walker  muttering, 
'What  a  lark!'  to  himself,  as  the 
cowkeei)er  abruptly  left  the  room, 
tab'ng  the  great  source  of  the  sirocco 
with  nim ;  and  I  called  out — 

'  Mr.  Boodle,  there  is  that  other 
party ' 

*  Yes ;  I  know— Walker,'  Mr. 
Boodle  growled  from  the  passage. 
'  I'll  have  him  oop  too.  I'll  have 
all  on  ye  oop.'  And  with  that  Mr. 
Boodle  went  down  the  stairs  like  ill- 
regulated  thunder,  and  banged  the 
door  after  him  by  way  of  a  grand 
concluding  crash. 

'  Well !'  I  said  to  Walker, '  what 


do  you  think  of  it  now?'    He  would 
insist  that  it  was  only  a  lark. 

*  Yes,'  I  said, '  it  is  all  very  well  for 
you ;  you  don't  care.  But  I  decidedly 
object  to  have  my  name  appearing 
in  the  papers  in  connection  with  a 
dog-stealing  case.  I  have  some- 
thing to  study  as  a  professional 
man.  And  then,  what  will  the  peo- 
ple say  at  the  Athanasian  Club?' 

'  Oh!  bother  the  Athanasian  Club 
—set  of  prigs.' 

*  Prigs !  Let  me  tell  you  that * 

*  Oh!  nonsense ;  they  are  prigs. 
Didn't  you  tell  me  yourself  that  the 
very  waiters  are  so  solemn  that  you 
are  afraid  of  offending  them  by 
asking  them  to  bring  you  a  chop  ?* 

'  W  alker,  this  is  adding  insult  to 
injury.' 

'  What  do  you  mean  by  injury,  sir  ?' 

'  Injury !  Didn't  you  tell  Homsey 
about  that  confounded  dog,  and  get 
me  into  this  scrape?' 

'  Well !  come,  I  like  that.  Didn't 
you  tell  me  about  it?' 

Walker  and  I  came  to  high  words ; 
but  in  the  end  wo  smoked  the  pipe 
of  peace,  and  dispelled  at  once  the 
memory  and  the  ^uvium  of  Boodle, 
But  when  Walker  went  away  the 
memory  of  Boodle  came  back  and 
troubled  me  in  my  dreams,  wherein 
I  saw  Boodle  in  his  elephantine 
highlows,  with  his  nulk-pails 
swinging  at  his  side,  stalking 
through  the  afi&ighted  Bishops  and 
Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society  in  the 
library  of  the  Athanasian  Club  to 
lay  his  great  hand  upon  my  shoulder 
and  say, '  I'll  have  you  oop  as  a  wit- 
ness against  Jones  as  stole  my  dog.' 

Boodle's  natural  boxing  glove  is 
still  upon  my  uneasy  shoulder,  when 
I  am  awakened  by  loud  and  urgent 
knocking  at  the  outer  door. 

'  Please,  sir,  a  gentleman  wants  to 
see  you.' 

*  Tell  him  I'm  not  up.  Who  is 
he?  He's  not  the  man  that  was 
here  last  night?' 

'  No,  sir ;  not  that  man.' 

'  Oh !  a  man,  eh  ?  Just  ask  him 
his  name.' 

'  Please,  sir,  he  says  his  name  is 
Harris.' 

'  Harris — Harris.  I  don't  know 
anybody  of  the  name  of  Harris.  Let 
me  see,  though.  Harris  of  The 
Cock  and  Bottle !    Can  it  be  he?' 
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I  dressed,  and  went  down  stairs. 
Harris  of  '  The  Cock  and  Bottle '  it 
was!  '  That  dog  business  again — 
I  groaned  in  spirit  I  waa  right 
Boodle  had  gone  to  Harris  after  he 
had  left  me  the  night  before,  and 
Harris  had  denied  everything ;  and 
now  Mr.  Harris  had  come  to  me  to 
make  the  modest  request  that,  being 
upon  my  oath  at  the  trial,  I  should 
deny  everything  too. 

'  I  told  him/  said  Mr.  Harris, '  that 
I  knew  nothing  about  it :  and  I  mean 
to  stick  to  that.  Don  t  you  know 
nothing  about  it  neither,  sir?' 

'  Wdl,'  I  said, '  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  it,  except  what  you  told 
me.    And  I  wish  you  hadn't  told  me.' 

'  And  so  do  I,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Harris. 
*  I  don't  want  to  get  into  trouble, 
and  I  don't  want  to  offend  Jones, 
who  is  a  good  customer.  I  shall  stick 
to  it  that  I  know  nothing  about  it' 

'  That  is  all  very  well,  Mr.  Harris,' 
I  said.  '  I  don't  want  to  get  into 
trouble  over  the  affair  any  more 
than  you ;  but  if  I  should  be  sum- 
moned, I  must  state  the  truth.  I 
must  repeat  what  you  told  me. 
And,  let  me  teU  you,  it  will  be  an 
awkward  afGur  for  Jones.  It  will  be 
nothing  short  of  House  of  Correction.' 

'  You  don't  mean  that,  sir?' 

'  I  do,  though :  it's  theft  and  con- 
spiracy into  the  bargain.  The  best 
thing  you  can  do  is  to  advise  Jones 
to  give  the  dog  back  before  he  gets 
himself  and  you  too  into  troubla 

'  He  won't  do  it,  sir.  He's  sent 
him  down  into  the  country — to 
Brighton,  or  Cheltenham,  or  some- 
where, to  be  out  of  the  way.  And 
he  says  that  if  it  costs  him  a 
hundred  pounds  Boodle  shan't  have 
that  dog  again.' 

'  Well,  he'll  only  have  himself  to 
blame  if  he  is  sent  to  prison  as  a 
felon.' 

'  I  shouldn't  like  to  have  any 
hand  in  that,  sir;  and  I  hope  vou 
won't  mention  me  in  the  matter. 

'  But  I  must,  Mr.  Harris,  if  I  am 
called  upon.' 

'  Oh!  don't,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Harris. 
'  I  beg  you  won't  You'll  get  me 
into  trouble.' 

'  You  don't  oonfiider  that  I  shall 
get  into  trouble  too,  Mr.  Harris.' 

*  Then  you  shouldn't  have  re- 
peated what  I  told  you,  sir.' 


'  Then  why  did  you  tell  me?  I 
did  not  want  to  hear  your  con- 
founded story,  and  I  am  not  going 
to  be  bullied  in  my  own  house  about 
a  wretched  dog.  And  I  wish  you  a 
good  day,  Mr.  Harris;  and  I  trust 
you  will  not  trouble  me  about  this 
matter  again.'  And  with  tiiat  I 
showed  Mr.  Harris  the  way  out,  and 
banged  the  door  against  him  in 
wrath. 

'  A  very  pretiy  affair  indeed,'  I 
thought  to  mvself  at  breaJdiskst, 
'  that  a  respectable  professional  man, 
and  a  member  of  the  Athanasian 
Club,  should  be  mixed  up  in  a  low 
transaction  of  this  kind.  This 
comes  of  frequenting  a  tavern  and 
playing  quoits,  and  listening  to  the 
talk  of  the  persons  that  one  meets 
there.  Confound  Jones  and  his  dog.' 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of 
my  mouth  when  a  knock  came  to 
the  door,  and  the  servtmt  entered  to 
announce  Mr.  Homsey. 

*  Homsey— Homsey!  who  is  he? 
What  sort  of  man  is  he  ?' 

'  Man  with  hook  nose,  sir,  and 
black  eyes.    Looks  like ' 

'Like  what?' 

'  Like  Punch,  sir.' 

'  Like  Punch !  I  know  a  man 
that  looks  like  Punch.  Everybody 
says  he  looks  like  Punch.  The  boys 
call  him  Punch.  Why  !  if  s  Hom- 
sey, the  print-seller.  That  dog 
again.  Say  I'm  not  at  home:  say 
I'm  gone  abroad.  Stop:  say  I'm 
dead  at  once.  That's  tne  best  way 
to  settle  it' 

'  But  please,  sir,  he  said  he  knew 
you  were  at  home,  because  your  hat 
and  gloves  were  on  tiie  hall  table.' 

'  Trust  Homsey  with  those  eyes 
and  that  nose  of  his  for  spying  out 
a  thing  like  that.  Well,  show  him 
up.'  And  immediately  Homsey 
entered  my  room,  his  eyes  walking 
before  him  in  a  procession  of  two, 
with  his  nose,  like  a  drum-major  in 
full  uniform,  in  the  middle.  Of 
course  it  was  the  dog  business. 
Homsey  had  come  to  say  that 
Boodle  was  mad  about  the  dog. 

'  He  don't  care  so  much  about  the 
animal  itself,  sir,'  said  Homsey; 
'  but  Boodle  don't  like  to  be  bested. 
He  said  to  me  only  this  morning, 
"  Homsey,  if  you  can  get  that  dog 
bock  you  may  keep  him ;  but  have 
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Tiim  I  will^  if  it  costs  me  a  hundred 
pounds." ' 

*  Well,   Mr.  Homsey,   how   can 

I ' 

'  Just  what  I  was  coming  to,  sir. 
You  faiow  where  the  dog  is?' 
'  Indeed  I  don't,  Mr.  Hornsey.' 

*  But  didn't  you  tell  Mr.  Walker 
that  that  party — Jones,  I  think  his 
name  is — ^had  sent  him  somewhere 
to  he  out  of  the  way;  didn't  you  say 
to  Cheltenham  or  Brighton  ?  Now, 
which  was  it,  sir?' 

Here  a  grand  idea  suddenly  oc- 
curred to  me,  and  I  said — 

*  Neither,  Mr.  HomBey.  The  dog, 
I  helieve,  is — indeed  I  may  say  I 
know — is  in  Paris.' 

'  Paris  r  said  Homsey.  '  Boodle 
will  send  after  him.  He  don't  mind 
the  distance ;  he  don't  mind  the 
money.  Paris!  Boodle  will  have 
him.  Thank  you,  sir.  Good  day. 
Sorry  to  have  troubled  you.* 

'  Stop,  Mr.  Homsey,'  I  said,  begin- 
ning to  repent  of  sending  Boodle  on 
a  wild-goose  chase,  and  being  strack 
with  another  grand  idea.  'Boodle 
does  not  want  to  be  vindictive 
against  Jones;  he  only  wants  his 
dog.' 

'  That's  it,  sir :  only  wants  the  dog.' 

'  Then  take ;  my  advice ;  employ 
the  same  fellows  to  steal  the  dog 
back  again.  They'll  soon  find  him 
out  if  you'll  pay  tiiem  well.' 

Homsey  was  in  ecstasies  with  the 
idea,  and  slapped  his  thigh  with  so 
much  enthusiastic  admiration  that 
he  evidently  hurt  himself.  '  Capital, 
sir,  capital!  Boodle  will  do  it.  It 
will  be  cheapest,  after  all,  and  save 
trouble.    Good  day,  sir.' 

I  wafl  reheved  for  the  moment.  If 
Boodle  succeeded  in  stealing  the 
dog  back  there  would  be  an  end  of 
the  matter.  There  would  be  no 
criminal  proceedings  against  Jones, 
and  no  necessity  for  summoning  me 
as  a  witness.  This  was  all  I  cared 
about  The  Bishops  and  the  Fel- 
lows of  the  Boyal  Society  at  the 
Athanasian  Club  would  never  know 
that  I  played  quoits  at  '  The  Cock 
and  Bottle,'  and  had  been  mixed  up 
in  a  case  of  dog-stealing.  I  snapped 
my  fingers  in  triumph.  But,  stay — 
Was  it  the  effort  of  snapping  my 
fingers  that  brought  on  this  reflec- 
tion?   Supposing  Jones  should  dis- 


pute the  matter.  There  might  be  a 
trial  after  all;  I  should  be  sum- 
moned as  a  witness,  and,  in  additiofa 
to  having  to  confess  that  I  was 
mixed  up  in  a  case  of  dog-stealing, 
it  might  be  elicited  from  me  in 
cross-examination  that  I  had  actu- 
ally advised  Homsey  to  steal  ibe 
dog' from  Jones.  Oh!  this  was  in- 
finitely worse.  I  had  got  myself 
into  a  pretty  scrape  now. 

I  was  in  a  most  unhappy  frame 
of  mind  until  I  had  seen  Walker; 
and  when  I  had  seen  Walker,  my 
frame  of  mind  was  more  unhappy 
still.  Walker  dissipated  all  my 
hopes  in  an  instant.  Boodle,  he 
said,  had  sought  high  and  low  for 
the  dog — had  sent  to  Cheltenham, 
to  Brighton,  and  even  to  Paris ;  and 
not  being  able  to  find  him  had  re- 
solved to  summon  Jones  for  illegal 
possession,  and  me  and  others  to 
give  evidence  against  him.  Learning 
from  Walker  that  the  step  was  to  be 
taken  at  once,  I  thought  it  would 
be  prudent  to  go  out  of  town  fdr  a 
few  days,  and  I  went  to  Brighton. 

It  was  pleasant  to  walk  on  the 
Marine  Parade,  with  the  fresh  wind 
blowing  upon  me  frx>m  the  sea,  and 
think  that  I  was  out  of  reach  of 
Boodle.  I  [could  snap  my  fingers 
now  at  Boodle  and  tSl  his  myrmi- 
dons. Is  there  anything  unlucky,  any- 
thing provocative  of  &te,  anything 
calculated  to  tempt  retribution  in 
that  act  of  snapping  the  fijoger  and 
thumb?  I  ask  because  I  had 
scarcely  indulged  in  the  act  when  I 
saw  coming  towards  me  a  Httle  man 
with  a  very  high  shirt  collar.  It 
was  Jones  —  Jones,  who  had  pro- 
cured the  ruf&ans  to  steal  Boodle's 
dog.  And  what  was  the  object  that 
Jones  carried  in  his  arms?  Was  it 
a  lady's  white  boa  hanging  out  of 
his  breast  pocket?  Was  it--—  By 
Jove  it  was  the  dog — Boodle's  [dog 
— the  dog  that  Jones  had  stolen — 
the  dog  of  aU  my  trouble  and 
anxiety! 

People  who  only  nod  to  each 
other  m  London,  shake  hands  and 
become  friendly  in  strange  and  dis- 
tant places.  Jones  and  I  had  a  long 
talk  together.  I  told  him  how  I 
had  been  bothered  out  of  my  li& 
about  his,  or  rather  Boodle's,  dog. 
He  had  heard  all  about  it,  and  was 
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deb'ghied.  He  was  like  Walker,  and 
regarded  the  whole  afGur  as  a  good 
lark.  I  represented  to  him  the 
danger  that  he  ran  of  being  conyicted 
of  dog  stealing.  He  only  went  into 
a  fit  of  laughter.  I  advised  him  to 
restore  the  dog  at  once  to  Boodle. 
He  said  he  would  see  Boodle  hanged 
first,  and  laughed  again. 

'Nonsense/  said  Jones.  'Look 
at  him ;  isn't  he  a  paragon  ?' 

'  Well,  he  looks  to  me  like  a  ball 
of  wool^  and  nothing  else.  I  can't 
tell  which  is  his  head  and  which  is 
his  tail.' 

'  Thaf  s  the  beauty  of  the  beast,' 
said  Jones.  '  Come  up  to  the  "  York  " 
in  the  eyening  and  take  coffee,  and 
I'll  make  him  go  through  his  tricks. 
He's  a  clever  one  I  can  tell  you.' 

I  promised  to  do  so,  and  we 
parted.  Perhaps,  thought  I,  if  I 
have  a  quieter  opportunity,  I  may 
be  able  to  persuade  Jones  to  do 
what's  right  and  restore  the  dog  to 
Boodle — Boodle!  can  I  believe  my 
^es?  Am  I  enchanted,  haunted, 
a  victim  to  second  sight,  or  what? 
I  had  scarcely  mentioned  the  man's 
name  to  myself  when  he  stood  before 
me.  There  he  was  in  his  best 
Sunday  clothes  gazing  at  the  Pavi- 
lion. He  had  come  down  by  the 
excursion  train  for  a  holiday,  or, 
more  likely,  to  search  for  his  dog. 
The  situation  was  now  getting  criti- 
cal. We  were  coming  to  close 
quarters  indeed.  The  case  was 
desperate.  I  addressed  Boodle ;  but 
I  had  scarcely  said  'Mr.  Boodle,' 
before  he  began  upon  me. 

'  Won't  you  give  a  'onest  man  no 
satisfaction?' 

'  One  moment,  Mr.  Boodle.' 

'  I  tell  you  I'U  have  you  oop  as  a 
witness.' 

'  Listen  to  one  word,  Mr.  Boodle. 
When  do  you  return  to  town?' 

'  By  the  eight  o'clock  train.' 

'  And  where  do  you  put  up  ?' 

'  At  the  Greyhound  in  East  Street.' 

'Mr.  Boodle,  before  you  return 
to  town  I  may  be  able  to  give  you 
the  satisfaction  you  requiro.' 

I  was  off  at  once  to  Jones's,  though 
it  was  some  time  before  the  appointed 
hour.  Now,  I  thought,  &  I  can 
only  bring  about  a  meeting  between 
Jones  and  Boodle  all  may  be  satis- 
fiictorily  arranged.    I  was  turning 


over  in  my  mind  how  I  should  ac- 
complish this  when  I  arrived  at  the 
'York.'  What  do  I  see  frisking 
about  on  the  pavement  before  the 
door?  Jones's  dog — ^Boodle's  dog — 
the  dog  that  encompassed  me  with 
trouble  and  threatened  all  my  pros- 
pects. There  was  no  one  within 
sight— no  one  but  an  old  lady,  and 
she  was  not  looking.  A  grand 
thought!  I  picked  up  the  dog, 
tucked  him  under  my  coat,  and  ran 
away.  I  reached  my  lodgings,  and 
locked  myself  in  witii  the  dog  until 
half-past  seven,  when  I  again  tucked 
him  under  my  coat  and  made  for 
the  Greyhound  in  East  Street.  As 
luck  would  have  it  I  arrived  just  as 
Boodle  was  getting  into  a  fly  to 
drive  to  the  station. 

'Here  you  are.  Boodle,'  I  said; 
'  here's  the  dog.' 

'  What ;  you  don't  mean ' 

'  There,  there,'  I  said ;  '  put  him 
into  that  basket  and  be  off  with  h\m 
as  soon  as  you  can.' 

'  Thank  you,  sir,  thank  you,'  said 
Boodle,  whipping  the  dog  into  the 
basket  in  which  he  had  brought 
down  his  day's  provender. 

'  And  promise  me  one  thing,  IVIr. 
Boodle— that  you  will  not  tell  any 
one  who  got  him  for  you.' 

'  Never,  sir,  never ;  you  may  de- 
pend upon  thai'  And  Mr.  Boodle 
drove  off  with  his  dog  in  triumph. 

Now,  thought  I,  that  business  is 
settled  and  my  mind's  at  rest.  I 
shall  return  to  town.  I  returned  to 
town  accordingly  and  dined — for  the 
first  time  since  I  became  mixed  up 
in  this  dog  business — at  the  Atha- 
nasian  Club.  Bishops  were  benig- 
nant, Fellows  of  the  Royal  Socie^ 
greeted  me  with  friendly  nods.  It 
was  all  right ;  they  hadn't  heard  of 
Boodle  and  his  dog. 

It  was  highly  Ratifying,  two  days 
after  this,  to  receive  a  visit  from  Dkb*. 
Boodle,  with  a  request  that  I  would 
be  good  enough  to  accept  the  dog 
as  a  present  'You  see,  sir,'  said 
Mr.  Boodle,  '  I  didn't  care  so  much 
about  the  dog  himself,  but  I  was 
not  going  to  be  bested,  you  know. 
You've  got  him  back  for  me,  and 
you  can  have  him.  I  wouldn't  part 
with  him,  but  I  know  he'll  have  a 
good  home  here.' 

'  Well,  thank  you,  Mr.  Boodle,  he's 
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a  very  pretty  little  dog,  and  I'm 
very  much  obliged  indeed/ 

*0h !  don't  mention  it,  sir ;  you're 
welcome,  I'm  sure.*  Ajid  Boodle's 
face  beam«i  all  over  with  a  benevo- 
lent snule,  and  his  eye  twinkled 
with  satis&ction,  as  he  parted  with 
his  dog  and  bade  me  adieu. 

My  happiness  was  now  complete. 
I  had  adroitly  avoided  an  exposure 
and  learnt  a  new  pleasure  m  the 
iaithMl  attachment  of  a  dumb  animal. 
But  judge  of  my  bewilderment  when, 
after  alS)ut  a  fortnight,  I  received 
the  following  letter  from  Jones : — 

•  Dear  Sm,  '  Brighton. 

*  Why  did  yon  not  oomo  and  see  my  dog  as 
you  promised  ?  I  shall  be  In  town  to-morrow, 
»nd  will  call  upon  you  and  bring  him  with  me. 
How  about  the  oowkcepcr  ?  Is  he  still  scouring 
the  country  in  search  of  him?  He  needn't 
trouble  himself ;  be  shall  never  have  him. 

•  Yours, 

•  J.  JOSES.' 

What  doas  this  mean?  Is  not 
the  dog  lying  here  at  my  feet? 
Yes ;  of  course  he  is.  *  Ponto !'  He 
rises  and  wags  his  tail.  Jones  is 
joting;  or  it  is  some  deeply-laid 
scheme  to  steal  him  again — to  steal 
him  from  me!  Ay!  Master  Jones, 
I  shall  beware  of  you.  In  the  words 
of  the  popular  song,  Master]  Jones, 
*  You  don't  get  over  me.'  Next 
Jay,  in  the  expectation  of  a  call 
from  Jones,  I  carefully  locked  Ponto 
up  in  my  study.  Jones  came,  and 
in  his  arms  he  carried  a  white  dog 
—a  very  twin  of  Ponto.  Or  was  it 
Ponto  himself?  Had  he  escaped 
from  my  study  ?    Had  Jones 

'You  see,'  said  Jones,  'I  have 
brought  the  dog.' 

'  Nonsense/ 1  said,  'that  is  not tlie 
dog;  you — you  don't  mean  to  say 
that  that  is  Boodle's  dog?' 

*  No,'  said  Jones, '  it's  not  Boodle's 
dog  now,  it's  mine ;  but  this  is  the 
dog  that  Boodle  had— the  one  you 
saw  in  my  arms  at  Brighton.' 

'Oh!  you're  joking.  Look  here — 
here  is  Boodle's  dog ;'  and  I  opened 
the  study  door  and  called  Ponto.  The 
dog  immediately  ran  into  the  room. 

*Why,  what  on  earth  does  tliis 
mean  ?'  said  Jones;  and  I  saw  that 
he  was  seriously  puzzled.  I  told 
him  the  whole  story,  how  I  had 
whipped  up  the  dog  at  the  door  of 


the  *  York,'  how  I  had  restored  it 
to  Boodle,  and  how  Boodle,  in  grati- 
tude, had  made  me  a  present  of  the 
am'mal.  Jones  stared  for  a  moment 
in  amazement,  and  then  went  into  a 
fit  of  laughter,  from  which  I  thought 
he  woxdd  never  recover.  At  length 
he  said — 

'Do  you  know  what  you  have 
done?' 

'  What  do  you  mean  ?'  I  asked. 

'  Why  you  have  stolen  the  wrong 
dog.  This  is  Ponto  that  I  have  in  my 
arms  now,  and  that  animal  of  yours 
— why,  it's  the  dog  that  the  old  lady 
lost.' 

'Old  lady?' 

'  Yes ;  an  old  lady  who  was  stop- 
ping at  the  "  York."  She  was  in  an 
awful  state  alx)ut  it,  and  offered  ten 
pounds  reward  for  it.'  And  Jones 
went  into  another  uncontrollable  fit 
of  laughter. 

I  could  now  interpret  the  twinkle 
of  satisfiEiction  that  lurked  in  Boodle's 
eye  when  lie  presented  me  with  thf^ 
dog.  Artftil  cowkeeper!  i/e  wa^ 
not  going  to  be  had  oop  in  a  case  of 
dog  steah'ng. 

Am  I  ?  I  ask  the  old  lady  at  the 
'  York.'  I  am  sure  if  she  reads  this 
confession  she  will  be  convinced  that 
I  carried  out  my  felonious  design 
with  the  very  best  intentions ;  and  I 
hope  Fhc  will  tliink  of  my  position 
as  a  professional  man  and  a  member 
of  the  Atbanasian  Club.  Ponto  is 
here,  in  good  health,  waiting  to  be 
claimed.  'Why  don't  you  lake 
means  at  once  to  restore  lum  to  the 
rightful  o^\•ner  ?'  says  the  energetic 
reader.  '  Insert  an  advertisement  in 
"  The  Times," '  &c.  That  is  all  veiy 
well,  but  1  do  not  intend  to  have  my 
peace  for  ever  destroyed  by  the  ani- 
mal. I  know  a  most  respectable  mem- 
ber of  society  who  broug'.t  half  the 
London  canine  'fancy'  hovering 
round  his  doors,  waylaying  him  for 
weeks  and  months.  The  unfortunate 
man,  in  the  height  of  his  humanity 
and  honesty,  had  adveilised  for  the 
owner  of  a  dog  he  had  picked  up,  or 
rather,  of  a  dog  who  picked  up  him. 
Now,  Nature  never  intended  me  for 
a  martyr,  so  Ponto  must  wait  to  be 
claimed. 
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